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PU'iCHASING  SILVER-,  GOLD-  AND  LEAD-ORES. 

Bv  H.  VAN'  F.  FURMAN,  E.M. 

At  our  western  metallurgical  centres,  as  Denver,  Pueblo  and 
Salt  Lake  City,  the  margin  in  the  ores  has  become  so  slight,  owing 
to  the  fierce  competition  between  rival  smelters,  the  prevailing 
scarcity  of  desirable  fluxing-ores,  and  the  declining  price  of  silver, 
that  ores  are  no  longer  purchased  upon  the  assay  value  in  silver, 
gold  and  lead,  and  a  rough  guess  as  to  the  probable  cost  of  smelt- 
ing, but  the  price  paid  for  a  lot  of  ore  is  based  upon  the  assay 
value  of  the  ore  and  upon  its  chief  constituent.-*,  as  determined 
by  chemical  analysis  and  calculation  as  to  the  actual  cost  of  treat- 
ment. 

In  determining  the  price  to  be  paid  for  an  ore,  the  following 
points  must  be  taken  into  consideration  : 

First. — The  assay  value  of  the  ore  in  silver,  gold  and  lead  ;  cop- 
per also  being  determined  provided  much  i.s  present. 

Second. — The  chemical  composition  of  the  ore.  SiOj  and  Fe 
are  almost  invariably  determined.  Mn,  Zn  and  CaO  are  frequently 
determined,  and  S,  As,  Sb,  BaO,  MgO  and  AljOj  are  occasionally 
determined. 

Third. — The  silver,  gold  and  lead  losses  in  roasting  and  smelt- 
ing. 

Fourth. — The  cost  of  roasting. 
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Fifth. — The  cost  of  smelting,  including  the  cost  of  fluxes  and 
the  cost  of  coke  and  charcoal. 

Sixlh. — The  character  of  the  ore  (coarse  or  fine). 

Sei'c/:l/i. — Desirability  of  the  lot  at  the  time  of  purchase. 

Eighth. — Market  value  of  the  bullion  at  the  time  of  purchase. 

The  assay  value  in  silver,  gold  and  lead  is  always  determined  on 
each  lot  of  ore  unless  any  of  these  elements  are  known  to  be  ab- 
sent. Fire  assay  is  the  method  adopted.  Copper,  if  present  in 
sufficient  quantity,  is  determined  by  volumetric  cyanide  assay  or 
by  gravimetric  battery  assay. 

The  analysis  of  the  ore  for  its  chief  constituents,  as  silica  and 
iron,  is  quite  as  important  as  the  assay  for  silver,  etc.,  as  the  cost 
of  treatment  depends  largely  upon  the  mineralogical  composition 
of  the  ore. 

The  losses  in  silver,  gold  and  lead  in  treatment  must  be  known 
in  order  to  make  the  prober  deductions  from  the  gross  value. 
These  losses  will  depend  largely  upon  the  general  character  and 
composition  of  the  bulk  of  the  ores  treated  and  the  individual 
practice  at  any  particular  works.  The  Colorado  practice  (Denver, 
Pueblo  and  Leadville)  is  to  pay  tor  95  per  cent,  of  the  silver  con- 
tents, settlement  being  made  on  the  basis  of  New  York  quotation 
for  silver  on  the  day  of  purchase.  $19  per  ounce  for  the  gold,  and 
so  mnch  per  unit  for  the  lead  which  the  ore  contains.  The  price 
per  unit  for  the  lead  is  based  upon  the  market  price  of  lead  in 
New  York  upon  the  day  of  purchase  and  the  cost  of  handhng 
the  bullion,  including  the  freight  to  New  York  and  refining 
charges. 

The  cost  of  roasting  will  depend  upon  the  price  of  labor  and 
fuel,  the  character  of  the  fuel,  and  the  type  of  roasting  furnace 
adopted.  For  example,  with  the  new  automatic  roasting  furnace 
which  Dr.  Richard  Pearce  has  lately  patented  and  put  in  operation 
at  the  Boston  and  Colorado  Works  at  Argo,  Colorado,  Uie  cost  of 
roasting  at  Argo  is  considerably  less  than  gi  per  ton.  With  prices 
for  labor  and  fuel  such  as  prevail  in  Denver,  the  cost  of  roasting 
in  a  long-hearth  reverberatory  furnace  (the  usual  practice),  with  a 
capacity  of  from  10  to  12  tons  of  ore  per  furnace  per  day,  is  about 
g2  per  ton.  As  the  ore  is  never  roasted  "  dead,"  the  roasted  charge 
usually  carrying  S  to  6  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  allowance  will  have 
to  be  made  for  the  treatment  of  the  matte  (handling  and  roasting), 
which  will  be  produced  from  the  roasted  ore  when  it  is  smelted, 
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and  the  interest  on  the  silver,  gold  and  lead  value  which  the  matte 
has.  Under  the  same  conditions  as  above,  S0.25  to  Jo.30  will  gen- 
erally cover  this  item,  so  that  the  cost  of  roasting  in  reverberatory 
furnaces  will  be  about  J2.25  per  ton.  As  too  much  fine  ore  cannot 
be  treated  in  the  blast-furnaces,  some  of  the  roasted  ore  will  have  to 
be  fused  or  slagged.  This  involves  an  additional  expense  of  from 
^.25  to  S0.75  per  ton,  so  that  the  total  average  cost  of  roasting,  at 
Denver,  in  reverberatory  furnaces,  may  be  stated  to  be  about  ^2.50 
to  g2.75  per  ton. 

The  cost  of  smelting  will  differ  in  each  locality  and  according 
to  the  general  practice  of  each  individual  works,  and  will,  more- 
over, depend  upon  the  composition  of  the  ore  (cost  of  fluxing),  the 
cost  of  fluxes,  the  character  of  the  ore  {raw  smelting,  roasting, 
coarse  or  fine),  the  cost  of  fuel,  the  cost  of  labor,  etc.  Being  made  . 
up  of  so  many  variables,  this  question  will  necessarily  have  to  be 
determined  in  each  individual  case  by  the  actual  results  obtained 
in  working  and  after  quite  extensive  operations.  With  prices  as 
follows:  Common  labor  (lo-hour  shifts),  $1-75;  feeders,  ore 
wheelers,  etc,  (12-hour  shifts),  ^2.50  per  day;  furnacemen  (i 2-hour 
shifts),  $3  per  day ;  engineers  and  foremen,  I3.50  to  ^4  per  day  ; 
coke  (10  per  cent,  ash),  $7  per  ton  ;  limestone  (50  per  cent,  excess 
CaO),  SI.3S  per  ton;  iron-ore  (70  per  cent,  excess  FeO),  85  per  ton; 
and  steam  fuel  (mine  slack},iSi.50  per  ton;  and  with  a  large-sized 
modern  plant  {capacity  about  400  tons  per  day),  the  cost  of  smelt- 
ing a  neutral  ore  {composition  SiOj=  30  per  cent,  Fe=  30  per 
cent.,  Pb  =  13  per  cent,  Zn  =:  8  per  cent.,  and  S  =  5  per  cent.), 
will  be  about  84-50  P^r  ton-  This  cost  is  distributed  somewhat 
as  follows : 

Labor, (I  90 

General  expenses  (office  exp.  maaageroenl),  etc,      .        ,        ,  o  27 

Fuel  for  power, o  10 

Inlereit,  deprecialion  and  repairs,     .,..,.  o  50 

Coke  (IS  per  cent,  charge), I  36 

Limestone  (0.3  ton) o  jy 

This  figure  of  84-50  per  ton  is  the  basis  of  the  ore  calculations 
at  some  of  our  large  Denver  and  Pueblo  works.  Of  course,  this 
cost  is  liable  to  fluctuation  from  time  to  time.  Having  arrived  at 
the  cost  of  smelting  a  neutral  ore  it  becomes  necessary  to  deter- 
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mine  what  charges  or  allowances  to  make  for  each  unit  of  silica, 
iron,  zinc,  etc.,  in  excess  of  the  neutral  point.  Taking  the  above 
figures  as  a  basis  we  find  that  each  unit  of  SiOj  in  excess  of  iron 
should  be  charged  for  at  fifteen  cents,  and  that  each  unit  of  iron  in 
excess  of  silica  should  be  given  credit  to  the  amount  of  fifi:een  cents. 
Each  unit  of  lime  should  be  given  credit  to  the  amount  of  six  cents. 
The  same  credit  is  given  for  manganese  as  for  iron,  and  the  same 
credit  is  given  for  magnesia  and  baryta  as  for  lime,  provided  the 
ores  do  not  carry  a  high  percentage  of  MgO  or  BaO.     Over  4  to 

5  per  cent,  of  MgO  and  BaO  in  the  slags  is  undesirable  (see  "The 
Calculation  of  Lead  Blast-furnace  Charges,"  School  of  Mines 
Quarterly,  Vol.  XIV.,  No.  2,  p.  136),  It  is  customary  with  the 
Penver  smelters  to  charge  fifty  cents  per  unit  for  all  zinc  in  excess 
of  the  8  per  cent.  limit  A  charge  of  fifty  cents  per  unit  for  arsenic 
should  be  made. 

The  character  or  condition  of  the  ore  should  always  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Fine  ore  is  undesirable,  as  it  causes  the  fur- 
naces to  run  slow,  thus  increasing  the  cost  of  smelting,  and  if 
present  on  the  furnace  charge  to  too  great  an  extent  it  is  liable  to 
cause  trouble  with  the  furnaces.  When  an  ore  requires  previous 
roasting  fineness  is  an  advantage,  as  if  in  lump  form  it  will  require 
crushing. 

The  desirability  of  the  lot  at  the  time  of  purchase  will  frequently 
be  a  considerable  figure  in  the  price  which  will  be  paid  for  the  lot, 
especially  when  the  lot  is  sold  on  the  public  market  to  the  highest 
bidder.  This  will  depend  upon  the  local  conditions  prevailing  at 
the  time  of  purchase. 

The  market  value  of  the  bullion  produced  is  of  great  importance 
in  airiving  at  the  value  of  an  ore  and  its  cost  of  treatment.  Upon 
the  market  value  of  the  bullion  will  depend,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
price  per  unit  which  will  be  paid  for  the  lead.  The  market  value 
of  the  bullion,  as  ftir  as  lead  is  concerned,  will  be  the  value  of  the 
lead  according  to  New  York  quotation  upon  the  day  of  sale  less 
freight  to  New  York  and  refining  charges.  If  the  net  value  of  lead 
at  the  works  is  $60  per  ton,  and  the  loss  in  smelting  is  8  per  cent. 
the  net  value  of  each  unit  of  lead  will  be  ^0.552. 

There  is  generally  a  profit  to  the  smeller  on  all  gold  purchased 
at  $19  per  ounce  as  the  smelter  receives  $20  per  ounce  for  the  gold 
in  the  bullion  from  the  refiners  and  usually  makes  no  gold  loss  in 
smelting.     Of  course  there  is  some  loss  of  gold  in  smelting,  but 
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this  loss  is  usually  more  than  made  up  by  the  small  amounts  of 
gold  in  certain  ores  where  the  amount  of  gold  is  so  small  that  it  is 
not  paid  for. 

In  purchasing  ore  by  bid  in  the  public  market,  that  is,  from  the 
public  sampling  works,  the  custom  is  to  bid  so  much  net  for  the 
ore  at  the  sampling  works.  In  purchasing  ore  by  contract  with 
the  mines  or  ore  brokers  the  price  paid  is  usually  based  upon  a 
sliding  scale.  For  example:  Oxidized  lead  ore,  gangue  silica, 
oxide  of  iron,  carbonate  of  Ume^  baryta,  and  occasionally  zinc. 
Treatment  charges  based  upon  24.50perton  neutral  basis  (SiOj  = 
Fe)  and  additional  charge  of  fifteen  cents  per  unit  for  all  SiOj  in 
excess  of  Fe  and  corresponding  allowance  of  fifteen  cents  for  all 
Fein  excess  ofSiOj.  An  allowance  of  six  cents  per  unit  for  all 
CaO  and  BaO,  No  charge  for  Zn  below  8  per  cent.  If  zinc  runs 
above  8  per  cent,  a  charge  of  fifty  cents  per  unit  for  all  Zn  in  excess 
of  the  8  per  cent,  limit  to  be  made.  Lead  to  be  paid  for  as  follows, 
based  upon  New  York  quotation  of  JI4  per  lOO  pounds  : 


Under  5  per  cent., nothing. 

5  per  cent.  an<i  imder  10  per  cent. 
10  per  cert,  and  under  20  per  cen 
20  per  cent,  atid  under  30  per  cenl 
30  per  cent,  and  under  +9  per  cenf 
40  per  cent,  and  under  50  per  cenl 
50  per  cent,  and  over,  , 


40  centi  per  unit. 


For  every  five  cents  per  \oo  pounds  fluctuation  of  lead  in  New 
York  an  allowance  of  one  cent  per  unit  to  be  made,  up  or  down. 
Gold  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  J19  per  ounce,  and  95  per  cent. 
of  the  silver  to  be  paid  for  at  New  York  quotation  on  the  day  of 
purchase. 

The  method  of  calculation  is  best  illustrated  by  the  following 
examples,  using  the  above  figures  as  a  basis,  and  assuming  I4 
per  100  pounds  for  lead  and  $0.83  per  ounce  for  silver  as  the  New 
York  quotations : 

Example  No,  i. — Sulphide  Ore — Concentrates. 
Cetapatilim, — SiO,, to  per  cent. 


Au, I.J  ois.  per  ton, 

Ab loS  '         " 
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Trtatmrnl. — Roa'.ling, S).30 

Smelting, 4  50 

Less  for  Fe  excess 4.05 

Net  cost  of  Irealment,         ....        >2-95 

Kn/Hf.-Ag  (95  per  cent,  of  lo.s  ounces,  a[  SaSj).        .        .        tt.tB 
Au  (i.j  ounces  at  tiajxi) 24.00 

Tola!  gross  value (32.28 

Lesi  for  tr«almeiit, 2-95 

Total  net  value, f  I9'3J 

In  bidding  upon  the  above  ore  in  the  public  market  the  smelter 
would  deduct  from  the  net  value  of  ^29.33  per  ton  a  certain  sum 
for  profit,  as.  for  example,  ^3.50,  the  net  bid  then  being  ^3^.83 
per  ton. 

If  the  ore  was  being  purchased  by  contract,  the  treatment 
charge  upon  a  neutral  basis  being  $9.00  per  ton,  and  gold  being 
paid  for  at  the  rate  of  I19.00  per  ounce,  the  figures  would  be  as 
follows : 

Treatment, t9  00 

Less  for  Fe  excess, -      .        ,        .  4,05 

I4-95 
CreditSi-ooperouncefor  Au  (i.iounces),    ....  1.10 

For  Irealment  and  profit (^->5 

Example  No.  2. — Ore  Oxidized — Coarse. 

Composition, — SiO^ 32  percent. 

Fe 12       " 

CaO, 6        " 


Ag. 


Treatment. — Smelting, £4. 50 

Excess  of  SiOj,  at  isc  (20  per  cent.),       .         .  3.00 

Less  for  CaO,  at  6c,  (6  per  cent.)   ...  .36 

J7-14 
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Valuf.—Kg,  (95  per  ceni.  of  50  a\ 


Tolal  gross  value, 
Less  for  treatnieut, 


>J9.4J 
13-80 


Upon   the  basis   of  the  above   contract  schedule  the  figures 
would  be  as  follows  : 


Valut.—k%, 

Au  (0.1  o«nc 
Pb  (25  per  CI 


Si '33 

7-14 


Less  iteaimcnt 

Price  pai<]  per  (on, ^44  19 

Profit  to  the  smelter  =  J48. 09  —  £44.19  =  S3.90  per  ton. 


Example  No.  ^ 
CoBifesilien SiO„ 


—Ore  Sulphide — Lump. 


0.3 


7«a/mrt«(,— Crushing "     .         ,         .  fo.50 

Roa&ting, .  2.50 

Smelling, 4.50 

Excess  of  SiO,  (5  per  cein.\  at  (5c.                   .  075 

Excess  of  Zn  (10  per  cent.},  at  joc.           .        .  5.00 


Netc 

Value.— t^Z  (95  pef  cent. 
Au  (0.3  ounces,  z 
Pb  (10  per  cent., 


t  of  treatment,   , 
f  25  ounces),  at  83c 


5' 3-^5 

S1971 


Cross  value, 83'.^3 

Less  (or  irealment 13,25 


For  such  an  ore  the  shipper  would  receive  about  %  14,00  per  ton. 
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A  PRIMITIVE  SMELTING-FURNACE. 

Bv  ROBERT  PEELE,  Jr. 

In  one  or  two  places  on  the  high  table-land  of  Central  Bolivia, 
the  Indians  use  a  singular  little  furnace  for  smelting  silver-ore. 
Though  it  has  an  extremely  small  capacity,  and  is  wholly  unsutted 
to  modern  requirements,  still,  as  a  survival  of  the  times  of  the 
Incas,  it  possesses  some  interest  as  a  metallurgical  curio. 

The  furnace  is  called,  in  the  native  Quichua  language,  "  Huaira- 
china,"  meaning  literally  "  a  place  where  the  wind  is  utilized." 
The  accompanying  cut,  from  a  photograph  by  the  writer,  gives  a 
good  idea  of  the  form  and  size  of  this  furnace.  It  is  built  of  fire- 
clay, is  usually  only  from  30  to  34  inches  high,  and  has  an  irregu- 
lar oval  cross-section,  the  inside  dimensions  being  4  or  5  inches 
by  8  inches.  The  inside  height,  from  the  bottom  of  the  hearth  to 
the  edge  of  the  open  top,  is  generally  not  more  than  26  inches. 

Near  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  as  shown  in  the  illustration, 
there  are  two  main  fire  o|)enings  with  wide  lips,  placed  opposite 
each  other  on  the  longer  sides  of  the  oval,  each  6  inches  wide  by 
3  inches  high.  On  one  of  the  shorter  sides,  and  a  little  below  the 
level  of  the  large  holes,  there  is  a  smaller  opening,  2^  inches 
diameter,  which  serves  as  a  tap.  Ranged  above  the  fire  doors  are 
three  rows  of  2  by  2j4  inch  air-holes  on  each  side  of  the  furnace, 
and  below  each  of  these  is  moulded  a  small  lip  of  clay.  The  first 
row  from  the  bottom  comprises  four  holes,  two  on  each  side;  in 
the  rows  above  there  arc  three  holes  on  a  side,  all  being  placed 
symmetrically  and  exactly  opposite  one  another.  The  walls  are 
only  2  inches  thick,  and  the  top  entirely  open. 

It  is  usual  to  set  the  furnace  on  a  rock  or  a  built-up  base,  15  to 
18  inches  above  the  ground,  and  in  such  a  position  that  the  air- 
holes on  the  two  sides  are  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  wind. 
No  artificial  blast  is  employed ;  the  average  Indian  has  time  enough 
to  await  a  favorable  wind. 

The  fuel  used  is  a  goodquality  of  charcoal,  charged  in  alternate 
layers  with  the  ore  in  the  proportion  of  about  i  to  i.  This  is  a 
very  high  fuel  consumption,  but  is  sufl!iciently  accounted  for  in 
three  ways :  First.  By  the  great  altitude  of  the  regions  where  the 
Huairachina  is  used — from  13,000  to  14,500  feet  above  sea-level. 
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It  is  well  known  that  the  percentage  of  fuel  increases  rapidly  with 
the  altitude,  that  is,  with  the  rarefication  of  the  air.  Second.  A 
heavy  charge  of  fuel  is  often  made  necessary  by  lack  of  a  proper 
quantity  of  galena  to  flux  easily.  Third,  The  small  size  of  the 
furnace  is  naturally  against  economical  working ;  the  heat  must  be 
maintained  by  what  would  be  considered  commercially  as  a  ruin- 
ous consumption  of  fuel. 

The  materials  treated  are  galenas,  as  well  as  zinc-blende  and 


pyritic  combinations,  and  those  containing  the  high-grade  sul- 
phides, such  as  ruby  silver,  gray  copper,  silver  sulphide,  etc.  Ar- 
gentiferous galena  is  smelted  alone  without  flux,  and  is  itself  used 
as  a  flux  for  the  other  base  combinations  or  dry  ores,  by  mixing 
with  the  latter.  The  proportions  vary  greatly,  without  much  re- 
gard to  regularity  of  working,  though  the  galena  generally  forms 
about  50  per  cent,  of  the  ore  charge.  The  main  point  with  the 
Indian  is  that  his  flux  shall  run  well  in  silver  (have  "ley"),  so 
that  when  he  has  sufficient  galena  at  hand  he  loses  nothing  by  a 
generous  admixture.  High-grade  galenas  are  much  prized,  and 
are  often  transported  long  distances  to  mix  with  the  more  intract- 
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able  sulphurets.  In  the  absence  of  galena,  "asendrada"  is  used 
for  fluxing;  this  is  an  impure  litharge  obtained  from  the  native 
cupelling  furnaces  and  always  carrying  some  silver.  In  preparing 
the  ore  for  the  furnace,  it  is  broken  to  about  pea  size  and  well 
mixed  with  the  flux. 

This  would  appear  to  be  a  very  crude  method  of  smelting,  but, 
upon  the  whole,  the  results  obtained  are  fairly  good  and  attest  the 
skill  of  the  native  operator.  An  occasional  bit  of  only  partially 
smelted  ore  is,  however,  sometimes  to  be  seen  in  the  old  slag 
dumps,  and  the  slag  itself  runs  rather  high  in  both  silver  and  lead. 
I  am  informed  by  Mr,  James  Pascoe,  of  Potosi,  Bolivia,  who  has 
made  a  number  of  analyses  of  samples  taken  from  old  slag  piles, 
that  the  latter  often  run  as  low  as  6  lo  9  ounces  of  silver  per  ton, 
though  he  obtained  one  assay  of  as  high  as  30  ounces.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  capacity  of  the  furnace  is  extremely  small, 
say  from  50  to  1 50  pounds  of  ore  in  twelve  hours,  depending  upon 
the  force  of  the  wind  and  the  tractability  of  the  ore,  and  that, 
therefore,  only  rich,  carefully  selected  material  is  worked. 

The  Huairachina  was  in  use  by  the  Quichua  Indians  under  the 
Inca  rule,  when  the  Spaniards  first  entered  Bolivia.  It  is  certain 
that  they  existed  in  considerable  numbers  at  the  large  mines  then 
being  worked  in  the  vicinity  of  Porco,  where,  indeed,  many  of 
them  are  still  used.  They  may  be  seen  set  upon  the  low  hills 
about  the  little  town  near  the  old  mines,  wherever  there  is  an  ele- 
vated spot  exposed  freely  to  the  wind- 
In  154s  the  Cerro  Rico  de  Potosi  (Rich  Mountain  of  Potosi) 
was  discovered,  about  30  miles  from  Porco,  and  the  Huairachina 
was  immediately  introduced,  forming  for  years  the  chief  means  of 
extracting  the  silver  from  the  ores  of  these  wonderful  mines.  It 
has  been  estimated  that,  between  1545  and  1572,  not  less  than 
$250,000,000  worth  of  silver  was  produced  at  Potosi  from  these 
furnaces.  But,  as  the  rich  surface  ores  were  exhausted,  the  little 
wind  furnace  had  to  give  place  to  the  amalgamation  process. 

The  Indians  about  Porco,  who  still  adhere  to  its  use,  make  a 
scanty  living,  either  by  working  stolen  ores  or  by  sorting  over  and 
re-sorting  the  old  waste  dumps  of  the  mines  which  formerly  were 
so  productive.  With  infinite  pains  and  labor  they  collect  small 
bits  of  good  mineral  which  have  escaped  attention,  or  which,  at- 
tached to  large  pieces  of  barren  rock,  may  have  been  thrown  ■ 
upon  the  dumps  as  worthless. 
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METHOD   FOR   DETERMINING  NITRATES   IN   POTA- 
BLE WATERS  BY  THE  USE  OF  SODIUM 
AMALGAM. 

By  EDWARD  W/  MARTIN  and  WILTON  G.  BERRY. 

Having  had  occasion  to  make  many  determinations  of  the 
amounts  of  nitrates  and  nitrites  in  potable  waters,  we  have  hereto- 
fore used  the  method  of  Gladstone  and  Tribe — the  zinc-copper 
couple.  As  this,  and  many  other  methods  are  baaed  upon  the 
action  of  the  nascent  hydrogen  produced,  it  occurred  to  us  that 
sodium  amalgam  might  be  advantageously  substituted  for  the  zinc- 
copper  couple,  since  the  amount  of  nascent  hydrogen  produced 
would  be  greater,  bulk  for  bulk  of  the  reagent,  and  moreover  only 
salts  of  metals  identical,  or  essentially  identical  with  those  con- 
tained in  the  Nessler  reagent  would  be  added  to  the  water  under 
examination,  so  that  the  tint  for  reading  could  be  more  satisfactorily 
compared  with  that  obtained  in  the  standard  comparison  solu- 
tions. 

In  this  connection  we  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  insert  a  few 
references  to  some  of  the  most  important  papers  on  methods  for 
determining  nitrates,  which  though  unfortunately  very  incomplete, 
may  prove  of  service. 

I. — Conversion  of  nitric  acid  into  ammonia. — F.  Schuize, 
Chem.  Centr.,  1861,  657.  833  ;  Zts.  Anal.  Chem.,  II.,  300;  Wolf, 
ibid.,  1862,  379;  Harcourt,  Jour.  Lond.  Chem.  Soc,  XV.,  385; 
Siewert,  Am.  Chem.  Pharm.,  293;  Leeds,  Proc.  Am.  Chem.  Soc, 
III.,  I  SO;  Mactear,  Chem.  News,  XLI.,  16,  43,  52,  67;  Williams, 
Jour.  Lond.  Chem.  Soc,  XXXIX.,  100 ;  Ormandy  &  Cohen,  ibid., 
LVII.,  811  ;  Ulsch,  Fres.  Zts.  Anal.  Chem.,  XXXI.,  392;  De- 
vada,  Chem.  Ztg.,  XVI,,  1952.  To  these  may  be  added  reduction 
to  nitrite,  and  determining  the  same,  Boyer  C.  Rend.,  CX.,  No. 
18. 

II.— Reduction  to  NO,  and  reconversion  to  HNO.,— Schlosing, 
Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [3].  XL.,  479;  Reichardt,  Landw.  Versuch.  St., 
IX..  14,  150;  Bochmer,  Fres.  Zts.  Anal.  Chem.,  XXll.,  20. 

III. — Reduction  to  NO,  and    eudiometric  estimation. — Crum, 
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Proc,  Phil.  Soc,  Glasgow,  1848,  162;  and  Am,  Chem.  Pharm., 
LXII.,  233;  Frankland  and  Armstrong,  Jour.  Lond.  Chem.  Soc, 
XX.,  67;  F.  Schulze,  Fres.  Zls.  Anal.  Chem.,  1870,401;  Kal- 
man,  Dingl.  Polyt.  Journ.,  CCLXXt.,  47 ;  B.tilhache,  C.  Rend., 
CVIII.,  1122. 

IV, — lodometric  methods. — De  Koninck  and  Nihoul,  Zts.  An- 
gew  Chem.,  1890,477  ;  McGowan,  Proc.  Lond  Chem.  Soc,  No.  97. 

V. — Oxidation  of  indigo  solution. — Marx,  Fres.  Zts.  Anal. 
Chem.,  1868,  412  ;  Trommsdorf,  ibid.,  171  ;  Goppelsroder,  ibid.,  i  ; 
van  Brummelen.  ibid.,  1872,  136;  Finkener,  Rose's  Analyt. 
Chem.  [6],  II.,  830;  Fischer,  J.  pr.  Chem.,  1873,  57. 

VI. — Special  Reagents  (colorimetric) ; 

Resorcinol,  D.  Lindo,  Chem,  News,  LVIII.,  176. 

Carbazol,  S.  C.  Hooker,  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  XI.,  259. 

Phenol  Sulphuric,  Grandval  and  Lajoux,  vid.  Chem.  News,  LIU, 
97- 

Pyrogallic,  Rosenfeld,  Fres.  Zts.  Anat.  Chem.,  XXIX.,  661. 

Napkthylamin,  Harrow,  Jour.  Lond.  Chem.  Soc,  LIX.,  320. 

Diphenylamin,  Miiiler,  Chem.  News,  LXL,  lOO. 

Diphenylamin,  Kopp,  Berichte,  V.,  28*. 

Naphthol,  Hager,  Pharm.  C^ntrh,,  XXVI..  353. 

Paralolitidin  Sulphate,  Long,  Fres.  Zts.  Anat.  Chem,,  XXIII., 
350. 

Brucin,  Kersting,  Am.  Chem.  Pharm.,  CXXV.,  254. 

Cinchonamine,  Arnaud,  vid.  Chem.   News,  L.,  103. 

It  may  not  be  altogether  outside  the  scope  of  this  list  to  give 
also  reference  to  Griess'  tests  for  nitrites;  meta-diamido  benzol, 
Berichte,  XI.,  621 :  and  Naphthylamin,  tbid.,  XII.,  426. 

As  potable  waters  contain  more  or  less  organic  matter,  experi- 
ments were  made  with  Croton  water,  which  contains  both  dissolved 
and  suspended  organic  matter,  in  the  proportions  often  found  in 
most  waters.  As  the  primary  object  was  the  use  of  the  test  upon 
Croton  water,  that  water  was  especially  adapted  for  our  purposes. 

A  standard  solution  was  prepared  as  follows  : 

1.  Strong  Solution. — Dry  NaNOj,  0.06  grammes:  Distilled 
water,  free  from  NHj.  100  c.c. ;  i  c.c.  =  0.0006  grammes  Na 
NO3. 

2.  Weak  Solution. — Strong  solution,  5  c.c;  distilled  water  free 
from  NHj,  995  c.c. ;  50  c.c.  =  0.00015  g"^-  NaNO,;  =;t).ooo3 
gm.  NH,;  =;  0.030  mgm.  NHj. 
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The  correctness  of  this  solution  was  proved  by  reduction  to 
NHjand  colorimetric  tests  with  use  of  Nessler  solution. 

Our  first  experiments  were  chiefly  directed  to  determining  the 
time  necessary  for  the  reduction  of  nitrate  to  ammonia.  Lots  of 
50  c.c.  each  of  Croton  water,  found  by  check  tests  to  contain  ni- 
trates in  quantity  to  afford  0.03  mgm.  NHjeach,  were  reduced 
with  sodium  amalgam  and  tested,  with  results  as  appear  from  the 
table. 
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The  experiments  were  conducted  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of 
the  laboratory. 

Experiment  1 1  was  only  a  blank  test  to  prove  whether  ammonia 
or  anything  else  giving  color  with  the  Nessler  reagent  was  added 
to  the  water  by  the  action  of  the  sodium  amalgam.  The  other 
tests  (since  confirmed  by  many  others)  tend  to  show  that  the  re- 
duction to  ammonia  is  incomplete  unless  fully  two  hours  or  more 
are  allowed  for  the  action  of  the  amalgam,  and  some  acid  is  added ; 
in  any  case,  that  the  action  of  the  amalgam  affords  a  cloudy  solu- 
tion, which  requires  filtering  before  a  satisfactory  test  can  be  made 
with  the  Ne.ssler  reagent.  When  filtering  was  used,  it  was  done 
through  a  filter  paper  washed  until  the  washings  gave  no  reaction 
whatever  with  the  Nessler. 
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Another  set  of  experiments  was  then  made,  using  Croton  or 
standard  NaNOj  solution  (weak)  in  such  amount  that  each  experi- 
ment should  show  a  known  amount  of  NKj.  The  bulk  of  solution 
was  in  all  cases  50  c.c.  In  these  the  solutions  were  all  filtered 
after  reduction,  the  necessity  for  that  step  having  been  made  evi- 
dent by  the  first  series. 

With  a  view  to  shortening  the  time  required  for  reduction  to 
ammonia,  in  one  case  (Experiment  14)  the  water  was  slowly  passed 
through  a  column  of  the  sodium  amalgam.  The  results,  however, 
indicated  that  this  plan  was  not  altogether  satisfactory.  By  way 
of  comparison  the  Za-Cu  reduction  was  tried  both  on  natural  water 
and  on  some  of  the  standard  solution  (Experiments  17  and  18). 
The  results  in  those  experiments  were  higher,  but  under  the  cir- 
cumstances we  are  constrained  to  regard  the  sodium  amalgam 
method  as  the  more  correct,  and  in  the  matter  of  time  (and  ma- 
nipulation, if  one  distils  after  the  Zn-Cu  treatment)  it  is  much 
preferable. 

From  these  and  similar  experiments  we  draw  the  following 
conclusions : 

1.  Reduction  is  best  elTected  by  means  of  sodium  amalgam  in 
a  Nessler  tube,  or  one  having  such  proportions  that  the  evolved 
hydrogen  passes  through  a  considerable  stratum  of  the  water. 

2.  The  water  tested  should  be  acidified  (concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  was  found  to  be  most  suitable  for  this  purpose). 

3.  Not  less  than  two  hours'  reduction  is  necessary. 

4.  After  reduction,  the  solution  must  be  filtered  before  Ness- 
lerizing. 

5  By  the  amalgam  method  lower  results  may  possibly  be  ob- 
tained than  by  the  Zn-Cu  reduction,  and  Nesslerizing  without 
distilling,  but  the  results  go  to  show  that  more  accuracy  is 
attained. 

The  method  we  have  adopted  is  as  follows : 

Rinse  a  100  c.c.  Nessler  tube  with  the  water  to  be  tested,  and 
then  fill  to  the  100  c.c.  mark  with  the  water  to  be  tested.  Drop 
in  5  to  10  grammes  of  freshly  prepared  sodium  amalgam,  the 
amount  varying  with  that  of  the  nitrates  presumably  present. 
Enough  should  be  added  to  keep  up  the  action  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures for  two  hours. 

Cover  with  a  watch  glass,  and  allow  the  tube  to  stand  in  an 
atmosphere  free  from  ammonia  vapors,  after  adding  one  or  two 
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drops  of  concentrated  HCl  {free  from  ammoniuni  salt).     After  two 
hours,*  filter  through  a  small  filter  previously  freed  from  all  traces 
of  ammonia,  and  Nesslerize  50  c.c.  of  the  filtrate.     Deduct  free 
ammonia  (found  by  another  operation)  and  calculate  results. 
N,  Y,  Health  Dept.,  June,  1S93. 


PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  MECHANICAL  PREPA- 
RATION OF  ORES  IN  SAXONY,  HARTZ 
AND  RHENISH  PRUSSIA. 

BY  M.  MAURICE  BELLOM, 
(Continued  from  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  349.) 

VI. — Treatment  of  the  Slimes. 
{a)  Method  of  Treatment. — The  slimes — that  is  to  say,  material 
less  than  0.25  millimeters  in  size  which  has  been  separated  in  the 
classification  of  the  sands — is  submitted  to  a  treatment  in  two 
operations,  the  first  consisting  of  a  sorting  in  water  currents,  and 
the  second  of  a  separation  by  specific  gravity. 

A.  The  apparatus  used  for  the  preliminary  classification  are 
labyrinths,  pointed  boxes  and  the  Meinicke  spitzlutten  apparatus. 
Sizing  by  trommels  is  used  exceptionally  in  connection  yith 
pointed  boxes  at  Saint  Andreasberg  (Hartz),  as  will  be  described 
later. 

B.  Separation  by  specific  gravity  is  effected  upon  ordinary  fixed 
tables,  sweeping  tables,  belt  tables,  longitudinal  bump  tables,  Rit- 
linger  tables,  revolving  tables,  round  buddies  and  the  Linkenbach 
table.  The  first  two  types  of  tables  do  not  justify  further  men- 
tion. Belt  tables  are  represented  in  Saxony  by  a  recent  type,  the 
Stern  table,  which  will  be  described  later.  Longitudinal  bump 
tables,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  used  by  some  engineers  for  the 
treatment  of  sands,  are  not  to  be  recommended  for  the  treatment 
of  slimes.  In  treating  such  fine  material  the  swing  of  the  table  or 
force  of  the  blow  must  be  lessened.  This  diminishes  the  capacity 
of  the  tables,  and  thus  exaggerates  the  disadvantage  already  noted 
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in  the  treatment  of  sand  by  this  apparatus.  Furthermore,  the  set- 
tling to  which  the  slimes  are  subjected  interferes  with  a  perfect 
separation  of  the  minerals.  These  disadvantages,  which  have  been 
noted  by  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Henry  mines  [Annales  des  Mines, 
Series  6,  Vol.  XIX.,  1871.  p.  358).  have  not  prevented  the  Laureri- 
burg  engineers  from  continuing  the  use  of  these  tables.  The  rea- 
son may  be  found  in  the  facility  with  which  they  may  be  applied 
to  dressing  operations  such  as  those  of  Laurenburg,  where  the 
frequent  variations  in  the  composition  of  the  ore  to  be  treated 
have  led  to  the  adoption  of  non-continuous  work.  A  further 
advantage  consists  in  the  ease  with  which  they  lend  themselves 
to  the  retreatment  of  material  which  varies  with  the  nature  of 
the  products  to  be  treated.  The  Rittinger  table,  which  enjoyed 
until  recently  such  popularity  that  it  was  considered  as  a  necessary 
element  of  all  mechanical  preparation,  has  found  in  the  Linken- 
bach  table  a  formidable  competitor.  A  comparison  of  these  two 
tables  will  appear  later  in  connection  with  the  description  of  the 
Linkenbach  table.  Revolving  tables,  the  work  of  which  is  re- 
garded as  satisfactory,  are  now  considered  as  inferior  to  fixed  tables, 
on  account  of  the  oscillations  which  the  rotation  of  the  washing  sur- 
face cannot  fail  to  transmit  to  the  material  under  treatment. 
This  defect  is  sufficiently  marked  to  lead  to  the  adoption  of  the 
round  huddle  (which,  in  general,  is  regarded  as  an  inferior  appa- 
ratus lor  the  treatment  of  slimes)  on  a  large  scale  in  the  recent 
workshop  at  Weiss.  Also  the  success  of  the  stationary  table  of 
Mr.  Linkenbach  may  be  similarly  explained,  for,  by  substituting 
adjustable  jets  of  water  for  the  brushes  of  the  round  huddle,  has 
given  to  this  last  apparatus  the  precision  which  it  lacked,  without 
losing  for  the  new  table  Ihe  advantages  which  the  fixed  surfaces 
present  for  the  delicate  washing  of  the  fine  materials.  It  should 
be  added  that  the  convex  form  for  washing  tables  is  now  preferred 
to  the  concave  form,  which  causes  higher  losses.  At  the  same 
time,  in  the  case  of  superposed  tables  a  concave  form  is  generally 
adopted  for  the  highest  tables,  with  a  view  to  facilitating  the  super- 
intendence of  the  work  upon  the  lower  tables.  In  the  superim- 
posed Linkenbach  tables  they  have,  however,  by  discarding  this 
form,  preferred  to  sacrifice  the  facility  of  access  to  the  lower  tables 
to  the  reduction  of  the  losses  in  the  treatment. 

{b)  Apparatus — 1°.   The  Mdnkke  Spitslutten  Apparatus, — The 
Meinicke  spitztutten  apparatus  is  contained  in  a  cylindrical  sheet- 
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iron  vessel  with  a  funnel-shaped  bottom.  The  material  to  be  sepa- 
rated enters  the  upper  part  of  the  apparatus  by  the  trough,  a,  and  the 
funnel,  b,  which  empties  into  the  pipe,  c,  contracted  at  ils  upper  end. 
The  channel,  d,  limited  by  the  surfaces  of  two  truncated  cones,  re- 
ceives, in  its  turn,  the  material,  and  carries  it  to  the  annular  space,  /. 
where  it  rises  to  descend  again  over  the  upper  side  of  the  outer  en- 
velope of  f,  into  a  second  annular  space,  e^  At  the  lower  part  of  this 
last  the  slimes  enter  the  duct,  (/,,  the  form  of  which  is  analogous 
to  that  of  dy,  and  which  conducts  it  into  the  space  r„  where  it  fol- 
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lows  the  ascending  path  as  in  the  corresponding  space,  e^.  The 
annular  trough,  /,  which  surrounds  the  apparatus,  receives  the 
slime  and  carries  it  to  the  trough,/,. 

Envelopes  concentric  with  those  which  limit  the  spaces,  f,  and 
and  rf,  on  one  side,  e^  and  d^  on  the  other,  determine  in  each  of 
these  spaces  subdivisions,  ^,,Ai,//[' and  ^2, /(j,V,  which  terminate, 
the  first  one  in  the  space  /[  and  the  second  one  in  the  space ;,.  The 
space  ('1  communicates  wilh  the  emptying  pipe,  ^,,  and  the  space  /j 
with  the  corresponding  pipe,  k^.  The  water  for  washing  is  carried 
into  the  first  of  these  two  spaces,  /,  and  /„  by  the  pipe  /j,  and  the 
second  by  the  pipe  /j.  The  prolongations  h"  and  ///'  put  the 
ducts  //,  and  A„  respectively,  in  communication  with  the  spaces  f, 
and  fj.     From  thence  the  heaviest  grains  (that  is  to  say,  the  first 
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class)  descend  from  the  annular  space,  f „  by  gy,  /:,  and  h^'  into  the 
space  i|,  whence  they  are  carried  off  by  the  pipe  k^  The  second 
class  of  shines  proceeding  from  <■,  is  collected  by  itself  in  the  space 
i'j,  from  whence  it  is  taken  off  by  the  pipe  k^  Lastly,  the  third 
class — that  is  to  say,  the  lightest — is  received  in  the  annular  trough 
/,  and  is  carried  off  by  the  current  which  comes  out  of  the  appa- 


ll oriionial  Sect' 


Veiticat  Section. 


Gnhi^d  Vertical  Seaion, 

ratus.  Grains  of  a  given  size  always  carry  with  them  in  their  de- 
scent finer  grains  belonging  to  the  divisions  which  follow  them, 
and  it  is  with  a  view  to  eliminate  these  last  that  two  currents  of 
water  are  introduced,  one  by  the  pipe  ^■^  and  the  other  by  the  pipe 
If.  The  water  encounters  the  grains  of  the  corresponding  class  in 
their  descent,  and  carries  off  the  lighter  slimes  by  the  ducts  A,' 
(and  h^')  into  the  spaces  c^  (and  c^,  and  from  thence  into  the  fol- 
lowing channel,  where  they  mix,  in  their  descent,  with  the  grains 
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of  the  next  inferior  size.  The  ducts  //„  k^  may  either  surround  the 
apparatus,  or,  on  the  contrary,  be  divided  into  a  series  of  distinct 
conduits,  a,  a',  a"  .  .  .  .  limited  by  the  curved  sheets,  m.  Fig. 
33.  Thisdivision  may  likewise  in  this  case  be  applied  to  the 
ducts  A/  and  ///,  //,"  and  //j".  In  this  way  economy  of  water 
is  effected.  Otherwise,  the  water  would  have  to  enter  the  duct 
h^'  or  kj)  with  a  velocity  greater  than  that  with  which  it  flows 
out  of  the  duct  /;/'  (or  /',").  or  inversely;  consequently,  it  only 
remains  to  choose  the  dimensions  of  the  sections  of  the  ducts  A,' 
and  A,"  (or  A,'  and  A,").  In  all  cases  it  is  necessary  that  the  ducts 
A„  A,'  and  A,"  (or  Aj,  A/  Aj")  have  the  same  section  at  their  point 
of  juncture. 

The  details  of  this  apparatus,  which  Mr.  Meinicke  put  in  ser- 
vice for  the  first  time  in  the  month  of  August,  1888,  in  the  works 
of  Clausthal,  are  given  in  the  following  table  in  which  they  are 
designated  as  follows  : 

D  =  the  outside  diameter  of  the  cylindrical  part. 

A,  =  the  difference  in  level  between  the  upper  side  of  the  funnel. 
b,  and  the  bottom  of  the  trough,/,. 

A,  =  the  difference  of  level  between  this  same  surface  and  the 
outlet  oc  of  the  pipes,  K,  or  Kj. 

Aj  =  the  difference  in  level  between  the  outlet  o  and  the  lower 
extremity  ?  of  the  truncated  conical  part. 


'  The  Meinicke  spitzlutten  apparatus,  by  reason  of  its  annular 
form  has  the  following  advantages  over  other  apparatus  of  the 
same  kind; 

1.  The  subdivision  of  the  slimes  between  the  various  compart- 
ments is  perfectly  symmetrical,  the  products  entering  along  the 
axis  of  the  apparatus  and  passing  thence  from  cell  to  cell  to  the 
periphery. 

2.  The  clatitication  of  the  slimes,  under  the  influence  of  the 
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pure  water  distributed  by  the  pipes,  /,  and  1^,  also  operates  in  a 
symmetrical  way  starting  from  the  axis  of  the  apparatus. 

3.  The  apparatus,  each  compartment  of  which  envelopes  the 
preceding  one,  occupies  ciimparatively  much  less  space  than  the 
old  style  apparatus  constructed  on  the  same  principle. 

4.  Lastly,  the  annular  form  allows  of  placing  inside  the  appa- 
ratus the  mediums  of  clarification,  which  in  ordinary  sorters,  are 
relegated  to  the  exterior  and  are  consequently  more  cumbersome. 

The  only  works  where  up  to  the  present  time  this  apparatus  is 
found,  is  that  of  Clausthal,  where  it  gives  very  satisfactory  results. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  results  would  have 
been  better,  if  it  had  been  used  in  conjunction  with  apparatuses 
better  fitted  than  the  Meinicke  sand-sorting  apparatus,  for  washing 
the  sands  treated  at  Clausthal  (see  note  on  page  349,  Vol.  XIV.). 
If  a  spitzkasten  or  sand-sorting  apparatus  had  been  used,  better 
general  results  would  have  been  obtained  and  the  advantages  of 
the  spitzlutten  apparatus  would  have  been  more  clearly  shown, 

Meiiiicke  Distributer. — Mr.  Mcinicke  has  completed  the  spitz- 
lutten apparatus  by  a  distributer  (schlammaufgabevorrichtung),  of 
which  the  following  figures  represents  two  types  of  slightly  different 
dimensions. 

The  materials  to  be  distributed  in  the  spitzlutten  apparatus  are 
charged  in  a  cylindrical  receiver,  a,  at  the  centre  of  which  turns 
the  axis,  b,  which  carries  a  knife,  c,  and  above  a  perforated  pipe, 
d,  which  furnishes  a  spray  of  water.  The  endless  screw,  e,  and  the 
toothed  wheel,  /,  transmit  to  the  axis,  b,  the  movement  which  the 
axis  of  the  endless  screw  receives  from  the  pulleys,  P.  The  filet 
which  carries  the  extremity  of  the  axis,  b,  determines  the  descend- 
ing movement  of  the  axis,  i^,  as  soon  as  that  of  the  nut,  ^,  is  stopped. 
The  stoppagcof  this  nut,  A,  is  effected  by  tightening  the  nut,/,  which 
stops  the  movement  of  the  pinion,  h,  and  therefore  that  of  the  toothed 
wheel,  O,  which  engages  with  it.  This  wheel,  O,  is  lowered  by  the 
nut,  h.  The  portion  fileted,  g,  has  a  longitudinal  groove,  k,  in 
which  an  angular  wedge  is  fixed  at  the  interior  part  of  the  nave  of 
the  wheel,/. 

The  knife  (c)  describes  a  spiral  surface  and  cuts  olT  a  thin  slice 
of  the  material,  while  the  water  led  by  the  pipe  {d)  secures  disin- 
tegration. The  exit  of  the  products  is  effected  by  the  opening  (/) 
made  in  the  vertical  axis,  the  horizontal  section  of  which  is  given 
on  the  right,  Fig.  39.     The  knife  having  arrived  at  the  bottom  of 
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the  receptacle  the  straps  giving  motion  are  raised,  which  work  the 
Fig.  34. 

T ; 

Flo.  35. 


^IL 


"M   M" 

^r 

Three  Projections  of  a  Meinecke  Distributer. 
Fio.  37.  Fig.  38.  Fig.  39. 


Vertical  Section,  Axis  and  Horiiontal  Section  of  Meinecke  Distributer  of  Second  Type, 
blocks,  Pi,  then  loosen  the  nut  {/)  and  by  turning  the  crank  (»») 
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determine  the  rotation  of  the  pinion  («)  and  then  the  knife  can 
be  raised  to  its  former  position.  The  apparatus  is  then  ready  to 
start  again.  The  water  necessary  for  the  operation  enters  by  the 
pipe  {p)  in  the  annular  reservoir  {g)  which  takes  place  at  the  rota- 
tion of  the  axis  (6),  If  this  axis  is  hollow,  it  can  be  utilized  as  a 
pipe  for  the  water.  It  is  easy  to  make  the  pipe  {d)  work  only  at 
the  point  of  rotation,  and  not  at  the  descending  movement  of  the 
axis.  The  only  essential  condition  in  setting  up  the  apparatus,  is 
to  place  it  sufficiently  high  and  to  furnish  it  with  an  elevator,  for 
the  material  which  it  should  distribute  to  the  following  pieces  of 
apparatus.  In  the  absence  of  an  elevator  in  the  works  at  Claus- 
thai,  the  schlamms  are  shovelled  into  the  Meinicke  distributer. 
This  inconvenience  which  could  be  easily  remedied  is  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  Meinicke  apparatus  not  finding  favor  at  CUusthal. 

The  parts  of  the  apparatus  are  summed  up  in  the  following 
table,  where  they  are  designated  as  follows ;  , 

D,  the  exterior  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  a. 

H,  its  height. 

A,  the  difference  of  level  which  should  exist  between  the  depth 
of  the  reservoir,  a,  and  the  superior  part  of  the  apparatus  for  feed- 
ing. 

V,  the  capacity  of  the  cylinder,  a. 

Q,  the  delivery  in  litres  per  hour,  told  by  one  turn  of  the  vertical 
axis  b. 


I       '-5 


Stein-Table. — The  following  figures  show  the  Stein-belt  table: 
This  table  consists  of  a  framework  formed  of  two  horizontal 
sills  of  wood,  a,  and  of  two  uprights,  c,  also  of  wood.  On  the 
inside  face  of  the  left  upright  is  bolted  an  iron  bump-plate  having 
a  groove  which  serves  to  guide  the  pin,  e,  of  the  frame  of  the 
table;  the  piece,/,  placed  against  the  inside  face  of  the  same  up- 
right, supports  the  trough  which  conveys  the  slimes,  and  the 
threaded  rod  traverses  a  nut  fixed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  vertical 
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post,  c,  having  on  its  outside  face  the  spiral  spring,  h.  The  verti- 
cal post,  c,  on  the  right,  has,  on  its  inside  face,  pieces  d,  f,  g. 
Similar  to  those,  bearing  the  same  letters,  but  on  its  outside  face, 
there  is  a  rest, :',  which  receives  the  shaft,  k,  the  cam-wheel  with 
three  teeth,  /,  the  movable  pulley,  m,  and  the  fly-wheel,  «. 

II, — A  bump-frame,  placed  between  the  two  uprights,  c,  and 
provided  on  each  side  with  a  guide-pin,  to  mm,  in  diameter.  The 
rod  on  the  left  has  two  nuts,  one,  p,  regulates  the  extent  of  the 
shock,  and  the  other,  q,  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  rod,  regu- 
lates the  tension  of  the  spiral  spring,  h.    The  rod  on  the  right  deter- 


Fiu.  40. 


Longitudinal  Elevali 


mines  the  displacement  of  the  table  by  the  introduction  of  a  fork, 
of  a  lever,  r,  of  a  coupling-pin,  and  of  a  cam-wheel  with  three 
teeth  already  mentioned. 

The  frame  has  two  sheet-iron  cylinders,  22  cm.  long  and  22 
cm.  in  diameter;  their  axes  are  inclined  ^^  to  the  horizon;  the 
distance  from  axis  to  axis  is  67  cm.  The  posterior  part  of  the 
axis  of  the  cylinder  on  the  right  (Figs.  40  and  41)  has  a  ratchet- 
wheel,  /,  183  mm.  in  diameter  with  56  teeth.  This  wheel,  which 
is  fixed  on  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  with  two  nuts,  is  outside  of  the 
frame.  The  two  pawls,  v  and  w,  move  between  the  teeth  of  this 
wheel ;  the  first,  v,  is  fixed  to  th^  slime-trough,  the  other,  w,  to 
the  movable  frame. 

When  the  displacement  of  the  frame  is  equal  to  f  of  the  space 
separating   two  consecutive  teeth,  the  cylinder  turns  backward 
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one  tooth,  and  tlie  pawl,  iv,  catches   in  the   following  tooth  and 
maintains  this  position  during  the  shock. 

The  cylinder  on  the  left  has  a  cushion  on  the  anterior  part,  the 
position  of  which  can  be  regulated  by  a  screw,  and  most  conveni- 


ently distributes  the  weight  of  the  belt,  notwithstanding  its  incli- 
nation toward  the  front. 

The  endless  belt,  x,  passing  over  the  two  cylinders,  has  a  width 
of  205  mm, ;  it  is  made  of  rubber.     A  little  wheel  placed  against 


the  lower  side  of  the  belt,  gives  it  the  proper  tension;  the  upper 
part  passes  over  a  planed  surface,  u,  fixed  to  the  frame,  and  having 
underneath  two  conduits  for  water,  each  with  three  holes  for  dis- 
tributing the  water  over  the  surface,  «,  and,  consequently,  under 
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the  belt,  by  which  adherence  to  the  surface,  v,  is  rendered  impos- 
sible, and  wear  by  friction  notably  diminished.  To  secure  inde- 
pendence of  the  frame,  and  to  allow  it  to  be  moved  to  the  desired 
inclination,  it  is  suspended  by  three  hooks,  m,  to  the  levers,  /, 
screwed  to  the  threaded  axis,  5,  resting  on  the  uprights,  ^;  the 
inclination  of  the  belt  is  adjusted  by  the  nut  s. 

III. — A  conduit,  k,  placed  a  short  dislance  from  the  surface 
of  the  table,  and  supported  in  the  right  and  left  by  the  pieces,  /. 
Two  hooks,  y,  join  it  to  the  levers,  L,  and  to  the  axis  s,  so 
that  it  can  easily  follow  the  washing  belt,  whatever  be  the  incli- 


Fic.  43. 


nation  given  to  the  latter.  The  trough  serves  to  carry  the  slime 
coming  from  the  pointed  box,  M,  which  concentrates  it,  by  dis- 
charging the  excess  of  water  through  the  over  flow -pipe,  T,  which 
flows  to  the  settling- tanks. 

Four  orifices  furnished  with  screw  gates  allow  portions  of  the 
slime  to  go  to  separate  distributors  (N),  which  spread  it  out  in  a 
thin  layer.  The  pointed  box  (M),  for  example,  receives  a  slime 
composed  three-quarters  of  water  and  one-quarter  of  solids,  de- 
livers to  the  table  the  solid  portion  constituting  one-quarter  of  the 
original  slime  and  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  or  another  one- 
quarter  of  the  slime  while  the  rest  of  the  water  passes  away  by 
the  pipe  (T).  At  the  end  of  the  conduit  ('i)  (Fig.  40,  on  the  left), 
there  is  a  reservoir  covered  with  a  sieve,  and  a  zinc  pipe  {q)  gives 
the  water  for  wetting  the  belt. 
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The  pipe  (Q)  serves  as  an  overflow  for  this  reservoir.  The  com- 
partments (D)  joined  to  the  sheet-iron  spouts  (F)  remove  the  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  minerals  separated  on  the  table.  The  trough  (G) 
resting  on  the  two  supports  (H)  serves  not  only  to  sustain  the 
spouts  (F),  but  also  to  receive  the  water  running  to  the  settling- 
tubs. 

This  table,  therefore,  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  Ritdnger 
table  as  the  Hartweg  table  does  to  the  ordinary  bump-table. 

The  ore  is  spread  out  as  on  the  Rittinger  table,  in  diverging 
lines,  passing  off  at  the  superior  angle,  where  the  washed  portions 
are  received.  This  table  (used  in  the  works  at  Himmelfahrt) 
moves  at  the  rate  of  130  shocks  per  minute;  at  the  end  of  53 
shocks  each  grain  has  traversed  the  whole  surface  of  the  belt.  It 
treats  43  litres  of  slime  per  minute. 

An  improvement  of  this  table,  introduced  at  Himmelfahrt,  con- 
sists in  the  substitution  for  the  compartments,  D,  of  movable  divi- 
sions— therefore  more  easily  regulated — set  into  the  trenches  in 
the  ground,  which  receive  the  washed  products. 

The  Linkinbach  Table. — Figs.  44  to  48,  represent  three  different 
types  of  these  tables.  The  principle  common  to  all  is  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  Jets  of  water  for  the  sweeping  brooms  of  the  round 
buddle.     The  Linkenbach  table  may  be  simple  or  superposed, 

The  simple  table,  says  Mr.  Linkenbach,  is  composed  of  a  convex 
cone,  formed  of  a  covering  of  cement  8  mm,  thick,  resting  on  mas- 
sive piers  of  masonry,  on  arches,  00  a  mass  of  beton  or  upon  an 
iron  frame-work,  with  a  layer  of  beton  50  mm.  thick. 

Fig.  44  represent  respectively  a  vertical  section  and  a  plan  of  a 
Linkenbach  table  8  m,  in  diameter;  {a)  is  the  table  made  of  ma- 
sonry, generally  covered  with  an  even  layer  of  cement;  {fi]  is  a 
vertical  shaft,  rotating  the  arrangement  for  the  distribution  of  the 
products.  The  shaft  is  moved  by  the  cog-wheel  run  by  the  end- 
less screw  (f/)  on  the  main  shaft. 

The  discharging  apparatus  {g),  the  pipes  for  the  washing  (A), 
and  the  pipes  for  washing  off  the  finished  product  (1)  are  suspended 
from  the  arms  (c).  These,  eight  in  number,  are  bolted  to  the  hub 
(/),  keyed  on  the  vertical  shaft  {b').  The  annular  gutter  {k),  rest- 
ing on  these  arms,  partakes  of  the  movement  of  rotation.  The 
fixed  pipe  (/}.  provided  with  a  stop-cock,  gives  the  water  required 
for  washing. 

The  fixed  pipe  (;«)  conveys  the  slime ;  it  follows  the  canal  (a) ; 
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then  rises  vertically  up  to  the  circular  trough  (<j)  of  the  distributor, 
into  which  it  empties.  The  distributor  is  composed,  independently 
of  the  channel  for  the  slime,  of  a  compartment  for  distributing  the 
slime,  and  of  another  which  gives  the  water  for  washing.     The 


Vertical  Section  and  Plan  of  Linkenbach  Table.     Scali 


pipes  (^)  lead  the  water  from  the  gutter  {k)  to  the  different  noz- 
zles. The  fixed  side  gutter  (?)  is  composed  of  tliree  concentric 
compartments  of  the  same  size,  of  which  (^'),  nearest  to  the  table, 
receives  the  tailings,  (y")  the  middlings,  and  the  last  (?"'),  at  the 
exterior  of  the  table,  the  finished  product. 
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The  removal  of  the  intermediate  and  final  products  from  the 
table  to  the  compartments  corresponding  with  the  side  channels, 
is  obtained  by  means  of  the  apparatus  i^g)  suspended  from  the 
arm  (e)  and  moved  by  the  rotatory  motion. 

The  apparatus  [g)  is  composed  of  a  circular  apron  formed  of 
round  gutters,  which  surround  the  outer  edge  of  the  table.  This 
apron  has  plates  of  zinc  fastened  to  it  which  overlap  each  other, 
they  serve  to  remove  the  intermediate  products,  before  coming  to 
the  compartment  (y")  while  the  plates  used  in  like  manner,  for  the 
finished  products  should  be  prolonged  as  far  as  the  exterior  com- 
partment (?'")■  The  passage  of  the  waste  products  in  the  com- 
partment (^),  next  to  the  table,  takes  place  without  the  aid  of  the 
apparatus  {g),  which  is  not  furnished  with  plales  of  zinc  above  the 
corresponding  compartment.  The  canals  {r")  and  {r"')  respec- 
tively conduct  the  products  from  (^")  and  (?'")  to  the  settling- tanks, 
one  for  the  middling  the  other  for  the  finished  products  ;  the  canal 
(r')  which  runs  from  the  compartment  (y')  direclly  to  the  settling- 
tanks  for  tailings. 

This  table  is  generally  operated  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
ordinary  round  tables.  The  slime  flows  over  three-eighlhs  of  the 
surface  of  the  table  ;  four-eighths  are  occupied  by  the  "  interme- 
diates," and  one-eighth  by  the  finished  products.  This  division  of 
surface  may  be  modified ;  it  being  sufficient  to  change  the  relation 
established  between  the  compartment  for  the  slime  and  that  of  the 
water  for  washing  in  the  distributor,  and  to  provide  the  discharg- 
ing apparatus  with  plates  of  zinc  of  the  right  size. 

If  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  two  sorts  of  finished  products  on  the 
table,  the  canal  (q)  should  have  an  additional  compartment,  in 
place  of  one,  for  receiving  the  new  sort,  and  the  apparatus  {g) 
provided  with  plates  of  zinc  of  the  proper  size,  for  removing  these 
products  to  the  compartment  for  receiving  them.  Also  for  the 
washing  and  sweeping  off  of  the  second  finished  product,  a  mova- 
ble pipe  for  sprinkling  the  lower  layers  on  the  table,  and  after 
the  removal  of  the  second  sort  a  larger  pipe  introduced  for  sweep- 
ing away  the  second  sort  of  intermediate  products,  which  are 
richer.  This  second  class  of  middle  product  is  generally  sent  to 
the  compartment  of  the  side  canal  {q)  which  receives  the  first 
middle  product,  and  these  two  are  treated  together. 

Figs.  46  and  47  give  another  arrangement  of  the  Linkcnbach 
table.     This  table  is  7  mm,  in  diameter,  and  yields  two  kinds  of 
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finished  products,  and  the  trough  surrounding  the  circumference 
of  the  table  at  that  time  contained  three  concentric  compart- 
ments. The  surface  of  the  table  is  made  Hke  the  preceding, 
but  there  are  essential  differences  in  the  arrangements  for  ro- 
tating the  distributor,  and  for  the  discharging  apparatus  for  lead- 

Fia.  46. 


Vertical  Seclion  and  Plan  of  Unkenbach  Table.     Scale  jjj. 

ing  the  washing-water  and  for  the  removal  of  materials.  The 
hollow  axis  {b)  is  joined  to  the  pipe  which  supplies  the  wash-water 
by  the  stuffing-box  {cT).  The  distributor  (f)  is  suspended  from 
this  axis  and  the  tube  (^)  leads  directly  into  it,  the  slimes  coming 
from  the  spitzkasten.  The  discharging-gutter  (/()  fixed  on  an 
armature  is  carried  by  the  rollers  (j)  placed   on  a  circular  track 
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{k)  ;  it  is  composed  of  twenty- four  equal  and  distinct  segments, 
each  being  provided  with  a  discharge-pipe  (/).  The  pipes  (/) 
vary  in  length,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  product  which 
they  are  to  conduct  to  corresponding  compartments  of  the  empty- 
ing-trough. The  pipes  of  different  length  replace  the  sheets  of 
zinc  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  preceding  table. 

The  arms  (w),  four  in  number,  are  formed  of  gas-pipes  firmly 
joined  at  one  end  with  the  armature  which  carries  the  discharging- 
trough,  and  at  the  other  end  to  the  vertical  shaft  {S)  whose  interior 
communicates  with  the  pipes  (w).  The  pipes  for  washing  (n)  {«') 
and  those  for  removing  the  final  products  [o)  [o')  are  fixed  to  these 
arms  ;  they  can  be  removed  at  pleasure,  like  the  first  Rotatory 
motion  is  produced  by  means  of  the  chain,  S,  which  passes  over 
the  pulley  {^)  and  over  the  groove  on  the  outside  of  the  armature 
which  carries  the  discharging-trough ;  this  chain  at  its  other  end 
passes  over  the  pulley  {/>)  fastened  on  the  main  shaft.  This  arrange- 
ment gives  the  necessary  tension  to  the  chain. 

The  four  arms  (w)  transmit  rotatory  motion  to  the  hollow  shaft 
(d)  and  to  the  apparatus  for  washing.  The  work  on  this  table  is 
the  same  as  on  the  preceding. 

Except  the  waste  products  which  go  back  to  the  settling-tubs, 
the  products  obtained  are  collected  in  the  tanks  for  the  middlings, 
(w)  and  in  the  tanks  («')  {«")  reserved  for  the  final  products. 

In  large  dressing- works,  each  class  of  slimes  classified  according 
to  falling  ratio  should  go  to  a  special  table.  In  most  works,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  regular  classification,  three  kinds  of  slimes  tpust 
be  produced,  which  render  necessary  the  employment  of  three 
kinds  of  tables.  Whenever  the  space  permits,  simple  tables  should 
be  used  similar  to  those  described,  but  if  this  arrangement  is 
impracticable  on  account  of  lack  of  room,  two,  three,  or  even 
more  tables,  may  be  mounted  on  the  same  axis,  which,  like  the 
simple  table,  wash  separately  a  separate  class  of  slime.  Fig.  48 
represents  the  arrangement  of  three  superposed  Linkenbach 
tables;  each  give  some  merchantable  galena  and  blende,  as  if  the 
others  did  not  exist.  Similar  products  furnished  by  the  super- 
posed tables  are  reunited  in  the  same  conduit. 

The  upper  table  has  a  diameter  of  6  m.,  the  intermediate  6.5  m., 
and  the  lowest  7  m.  The  surface  of  each  table  is  formed  of  a  layer 
of  cement  80  mm.  thick;  the  upper  part  is  perfectly  smooth. 
This  layer  rests  upon  an  iron  armature  (i),  with  eight  arms,  which. 
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for  the  lowest  table,  rests  all  around  upon  a  pier  of  masonry,  and 
for  the  other  tables  is  supported  by  eight  cast-iron  uprights  (l). 
The  upper  table  receives  the  coarsest  material,  the  lowest  the 
finest,  and  the  middle  table  the  intermediate  size.  The  tables  are 
fixed;  the  only  moving  parts  are  the  hollow  axis  {i>),  the  distribu- 
tors {c)  (/)  (c"),  which  are  fixed  there,  so  that  the  washing-pipes 
{d)  (d')  [d")  and  the  sweeping-pipes  for  the  products  (c)  (?')  {f"). 

Fir-  48. 


Section  of  Thrte  Riiperp.)^cd  Linkcnbach  Tables.    Scale  j^„. 

and  the  discharging-^utter  (/")  of  the  lowest  table  take  part  in  this 
movement ;  on  the  contrary,  the  gutlers  {/)  {f)  belonging  to  the 
two  other  tables  are  fixed. 

The  pipes  {g]  (g")  {g"')  carr>'  the  three  kinds  of  slimes.  The 
work  on  the  table  is  conducted  in  the  same  way  and  by  the  aid  of 
the  same  preparation  as  on  the  separate  tables.  The  various 
products  obtained  on  each  table  are  emptied  into  the  side  canal 
(A)  [placed  under  the  lowest  table  only]  by  the  introduction  of 
the  gutter  (/")  carrying  the  pipes  ((),  which  may  vary  in  length. 

The  products  from  the  lowest  table  go  directly  back;  those 
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from  the  other  two  tables  are  first  received  in  the  fixed  trough 
which  surrounds  its  corresponding  table. 

The  bottom  of  the  fixed  gutter  is  composed  of  a  series  of  funnels 
placed  side  by  side,  the  points  being  o.m.  60  apart,  which  discharge 
into  pipes,  by  which  the  products  from  the  highest  table  flow  into 
the  fixed  gutter  of  the  intermediate  table,  whence  the  correspond- 
ing products  from  the  two  upper  tables  flow  together  into  the 
movable  trough  (/").  The  movement  is  effected  in  the  same  way 
as  for  the  simple  table. 

(To  be  conliDued  ) 


INDEX  TO  THE  LITERATURE  OF  DIDYMIUM— 
1842-1893. 

By  A.  C  LANGMUIR. 

The  following  paper  is  offered  to  chemists  with  the  hope  that  it 
may  be  of  some  value  to  them  in  their  researches  on  an  element 
of  great  theoretical  and  scientific  interest,  particularly  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  wonderful  results  accomplished  by  the  use  of  the 
spectroscope  in  modern  chemistry.  The  voluminous  literature  of 
didymium  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  pursuit  of  science 
for  its  own  sake,  and  with  no  reward  beyond  the  satisfaction  of 
having  advanced  the  cause  of  truth. 

Original  work,  at  the  present  time,  must  always  be  preceded  by 
a  long  and  painstaking  search  through  the  literature,  which  con- 
sumes no  inconsiderable  amount  of  time.  Anything  which  can 
lighten  the  labors  of  the  investigator  in  this  direction  is  sure  to 
be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  literature. 

In  1882  Dr.  H.  Carrington  Bolton  originated  the  idea  of 
indexing  the  literature  of  each  of  the  chemical  elements,  and  a 
Committee  on  Indexing  Chemical  Literature  was  formed.  The 
committee  annually  reports  the  progress  made  during  the  year, 
the  reports  being  published  in  the  Ckem.  News  and  American 
journals. 

The  following  elements  have  been  indexed  : 

Columbium. — Index  to  the  literature  of,  1801-1887,  by  Frank  W. 
Traphagen,  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections,  No. 
663,  Washington,  1888. 
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Iridium. — Bibliography  of  the  metal,  1803-1885,  by  N.  W.  Perry, 
in  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1883-1884. 
p.  588;  School  of  Mines  Quarterly,  1885,  p.  114; 
Chem.  News,  1885,  51,  p.  32. 

Manganese. — Index  to  the  literature  of,  1596-1874,  by  H.  C.  Bol- 
ton, Annals  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  New 
York,  Vol.  II.,  Nov.,  1875. 

litaniitm. — Index  to  the  literature  of,  1783-1876,  by  E.  J.  Hat- 
lock,  Annals  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Vol.  I.,  Nos.  2  and  3,  1877. 

Uranium. — Index  to  the  literature  of,  by  H.  C.  Bolton,  1789-1885, 
Smithsonian  Reports  for  1885, Washington,  1885,  p.919 
-946. 

Vanadium. — Index  to  the  literature  of,  1801-1876,  by  G.  Jewett 
Rockwell,  Annals  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, Vol.  I.,  No.  s.  1877. 

The  general  plan  of  the  following  index  corresponds  with  that 
of  the  others  published.  The  indexes  at  the  end  of  every  volume 
of  each  journal  were  consulted,  unless  an  index  covering  a  series 
of  years  was  available.  The  French  journals  proved  to  be  very 
troublesome  in  this  respect,  as  indexes  at  the  end  of  the  volume 
are  often  omitted,  and  the  general  indexes  are  seldom  detailed 
enough  to  be  of  much  value.  This  was  especially  true  of  the 
BuU.  Soc.  Chim.  and  the  Ann.  Chim.  Pkys. 

The  abbreviations  used  are  those  given  by  H.  Carrington  Bolton 
(and  others)  in  Chem.  NcwSf  1887,  56.  272. 
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j                          Ijsb.  rein  Chem.,  1874,  77. 

,       1                          (                          IJ.  de  Pharm.  [4].  19.  494- 

1873   Stolba   ....  Salts Ber.  der  konigl.  bohm.  Ges  der 

1     Wissensch.  Nov.,  1873. 

iZtschr.  anal.  Chem.,  13,  59. 

1 

Ijsb.  rein  Chem.,  1874,  77- 

IJsb.,  .873.  >6o. 

1873    Carlson  .  .  . 

Plat'nocy'n'deBer.,  1873,  1468. 

1S73    Rammelsburg 

Isomorphism  Ber.,  1873,  87. 

of  sulphate  \ 

with  cadmium' 

sulphate.     1 

1873   Thalen  .... 

Spectrum  .  ,  .|K.  Svensk.  Vet.  Acad.  Handl.. 

1 

1873,  i»,  No.  4. 

1 

Bull,  soc  chim.  [2],  2a,  350. 

' 

Jsb.  rein  Chem.,  1874,  75- 

1874   Frerichs  .  ,  . 

Compounds   .Ber.,  1874,  798. 

Separation    iZlschr.  anal,  Chem.,  13,  317. 

from          Bull.  soc.  chim.,  22,  498. 

lanthanum.    J.  Chem.  Soc,  27,  1062. 

|Am.  Chemist,  5,  264. 
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rf74   Frerichs.  .  ,  . 

Compounds. 

(continued.) 

1874   Topsoe  .  .  ,  . 

Crystallo- 

^raphic  invest 

igations. 

1874   Clevc 

Researches. 

1874   Cleve 

Separat'nrrom 

lanthanum. 

1874    Hartley.  .  ,  . 

Dissociation 

of  solutions. 

1874   Thomsen  ,  .  . 

Heat  of  neu- 

tralization of 

1 

oxyhydrate. 

1875    Hillebrand 

Metallic  di< 

1    aixlNorion. 

dymium. 

1875    Buhrig  .  .  ,  . 

Detection  of 

traces  by  spec- 

trum. 

1875    Cleve 

Atomic  w'ght 

1875  IPhillips.  .  .  . 

Atomic  w'ght 

1875  IBunsen  .  .  .  . 

Electrolytic 

separation 

from  cerium 

and  lantha- 

num, 

1875    Bunsen 

Absorption 

spectrums. 

1875    Nilson  .  ,  ,  . 

Valency  se- 

lenide. 

1876   Nilson   .  .  .  . 

Valency,  chlo- 

roplatinatc. 

[876    Hillebrand  . 

Specific  heat. 

Jsb.  rein  Chem.,  1874,  76. 

Jsb.,  1874,  256. 

K,   Svensk.  Vet.   Acad.  Handl., 

1874,  No.  5. 
Bull.  soc.  chim.,  aa,  353. 
Jsb.  rein  Chem.,  1874.  77. 
K.    Svensk    Vet.  Acad.   Handl,, 

2,  No.  8. 
Bull.  soc.  chim  [2],  ai,  246. 
Chem.  News,  30,  21. 
J.  Chem.  Soc,  28,  34. 
Jsb,  rein  Chem.,  1874,  77, 
Jsb.,  1874,  257. 
Bull,  soc.  chim.  [a],  21,  [96. 
Arch,  ph.  nat.,  50,  21a. 
Lond.  R.  Soc.Proc.,  aa,  241, 
Chem,  News,  ag,  148. 
Ber,,  1874,  140. 
Jsb.,  1874,  97- 
Ber.,  1874,31- 
Chem.  News,  ag,  ijs. 
J,  Chem,  Soc.,  27,  430. 
Jsb.,  1S74,  118. 

Ann.  der.  Phys.,  Pogg.,  156,466. 
Chem.  Centrbl.,  1875,  642. 
J.  Chem.  Soc.,  30,  276. 
Jsb.,  1875,  466. 
Am.  J.  Sci.  [3],  12,  53, 
J.  prakt.  Chem.  [2j,  la,  209. 


Ber.,  1875,  129- 

Chem.  News,  3a,  176. 

Ann.  der  Phys.,  Pogg.,  155,  633. 


Ann.  der  Phys.,  Pogg.,  155,  378. 
Ztschr,  anal.  Chem.,  15,  93. 
Am.  J.  Sci,  [3],  II,  142. 
Ber,,  1875,  659. 

Ber.,  1876,  1058,  1145. 

Jsb.,  1876,  292. 

Ann.  der  Phys.,  Pogg.,  158,  75. 
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1876 

Aulhor. 

KeoairtLS.                                RefereDCes, 

Hillebrand  .  . 

Specific  beat.  Phil.  Mag.  [5].  3.  iii. 

J.  Chem.  Soc.,  31,  50. 

Jsb.  rein.  Chem.,  1876,  74. 

Jsb.,  1876.  74- 

1876 

Ramtnelsburg. 

Atomicw'ght.  Ber.,  1876,  1580. 
Jsb..  1876,  240. 

1876 

Wyroboff.  .  . 

FcfTocyanide .  .\nn.  chim.  ph\-s.  [5].  8,  456, 
J*b.,  1876,312. 

1876 

Nilson  .  .  .  . 

Platioonitrite.  Ber.,  1876,  1728. 

1876 

Petiersson    .  . 

Molecular  vol- Ber.,  1876,  1566. 

.877 

Delafontaine  , 

Occurrence  in  Arch.  pby.  nat.,  59,  176. 
S.C^marsk"te  Jsb.,  1877,  251. 

."877 

Cleve 

Compounds.  Bull.  see.  chim.  [2],  39,  491. 
Ber.,  1878,  910. 
Jsb.  rein.  Chem..  1878,  80. 

1S7S 

Stolba.  .  .  .  . 

Seprafn  from  Bohm.  Ges.  d.  Wissench.,  1878. 
cerium  and    Jsb.,  1878,  1059. 
lanthanum. 

1878 

Boiabaudran  . 

Occurrence  in  Compt.  rend..  86,  1028. 
rhabdophan.  Zischr.  Krvst.,  3,  191. 
Jsb.,  1878,'  1228. 

1878 

Frerichs 

Researches,    Ann.  Chem.,  Liebig,  101,331-366 

and  Smith. 

Ber.,  .878.  804. 
Chem.  Cenirbl.,  1878,  386. 
Chem.  News,  37,  250 ;  38,  59. 
jj.  Chem.  Soc.,34,647. 
Jsb.  rein.  Chem.,  1878,  79. 

1878 

Frerichs   .  . 

Compounds.  |Ber.,  1878,  1151. 

J.  Chem.  Soc.,  34,  934. 
Ijsb.  rein.  Chem.,  1878,  80. 

1878 

Dc:lafontaine  , 

Didymium  in  jCompt.  rend..  87,  632. 
N.  C.  samar-  .Chem.  News,  38,  223. 
skile.        ijsb.,  1878,  259. 

1878 

Delafontaine 

Probable com-;Compt.  rend.,  87,  634. 
pound  nature  Ber.,  1879,  364. 
ofdidymium  Chem,  Centrbl.,  1878,  802. 
from  cerite.    J.  Chem.  Soc,  36,  119. 

Monit.  Sc.  Quesneviile  20,  I393. 

Jsb.  rein  Chem.,  1878,  79. 

Jsb.,  1878,  as9. 

.878 

Nilson    .  ■  .  . 

Platnioiodo-  :Ber.,  1878,  885. 

nitrate. 

1878 

Claes  

Absorption 
spectrum. 

Ann.  der  Phys.,  Pogg.  [2],  3,  404. 

lib,  Google 
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Daw. 

Aulhor. 

References.                              Literature. 

1878 

Cossa 

Wide  occur-  GaM.  chim.  ital.,  9,  118-140. 

rence  of      J.  Chem.  Soc.,  36,  696. 
didymium.     Chem.  News,  38,  164. 

Jsb.  rein.  Chem.,  1878,  80. 

1878 

Soret 

Absorption  of  Arch,  ph.  nat.  [aj,  63,  89. 
ultra-violet    Compt.  rend.,  86,  1063. 

rays. 

1879 

Boisbaudran 

Absorption   , Compt.  rend.,  88,  323,  1167. 

and 

spectrum.     Monit.  Sc.  Quesneville,  31,  450. 

J.  L.  Smith 

Chem.  Centrbl.,  1879,  ^58,  483. 
jj.  Chem.  Soc,  36,  696,  861. 
|Chem.  News,  39,  a86. 
iJsb.,  1879,  165. 
|Ber.,  1879,841,  2o8o. 

.879 

Cleve 

Chloro-stan-  ;Bull,  soc.  chim.  [i],  31,  197, 
natedidytni'm  J.  Chem.  Soc,  36,  602. 
a  simple  body.  Jsb.,  1879,  286. 

.879 

Schuhardt    .  . 

Metallic  di-   Chem,  News,  40,  35. 
dymium. 

1879 

Cossa 

Occurrence  in  Compt.  rend.,  87,  377. 

scheelite,  etc.  Ber.,  1879,  362, 

Chem.  Centrbl.,  1879,  laS. 
Jsb.  Hin.,  1879,  615- 
;Ztschr.  Kryst.,3,  447- 
Chem.  News,  40,  90. 
Jsb.,  1879.  H79- 

1879 

Cossa 

Detection  in  Ztscher.  Krysi.,  3,  325. 
minerals.      Jsb.  rein.  Chem,,  1879,  *^' 

1879 

Soret 

Absorption    ' 

spectrum.     Compt.  rend,,  88,  422. 
Fluorescence  Ber.,  1879,  1019,  2078. 
of  salts.      |Chem.  Centrbl.,  1819,  308. 

1S79 

Sella 

Tungstate.    R.  Acad.  Lincei.,  3,  26. 
Ztschr.  Kryst..  3,  631. 
Jsb.  rein.  Chem.,  1879,  66. 
Chem.  News,  40,  90. 

1879 

Kopp 

Atomic  weight' Ber.,  1879,  909, 
Isomorphism.  '■ 

'879 

Scolba    .  .  .  . 

Separation   of  Chem.  Centrbl.,  1879,  595. 

cerium  and 

didymium. 

1880 

E. F.Smith.  . 

Electrolytic 
estimation. 

Ber.,  1880,  754. 

1880 

Marignac .  .  . 

Occurrence  in 

Arch.  ph.  nat.  [3],  3,  413, 

samarskite. 

Compt.  rend.,  00,  809. 

jAnn,  chim.  phys.  [5],  20,  535.      1 

[ 

iChem.  Centrbl..  1880.  356.          | 
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Author. 

Remarks.                               ReUrtDca. 

1880  'Harignac  .  .  . 

Occurrence  in  Jsb.  rein.  Chem.,  18S0,  73. 

samarskiie.    Jsb.,  1880,  295. 

i 

Occurrence  in  B^t.,  1880,  1430,  1439. 

i38o  ,NiIson   .  .  .  . 

euxenite  and  Compt.  rend.,  91,  57. 

separation.     Jsb.,  1880,  300. 

1880  'Nilsonand 

Molecul'rheat  Ber.,  1880,  1459. 

i       Pettersson. 

and  volume.  Compt.  rend.,  gi,  232. 

! 

Jsb.,  1880,  237. 

1880  ,Peroni  and 

Occurrence  in  Gazz.  chim.  ital.,  10,  390. 

1    Schiaparelli. 

urine.         Jsb.,  1880,  1114. 

1880  ;Cossa 

Occurrence  in  Gazz.  Chim.  ital.,  10,  465. 

urine-         Ber.,  1880,  2414, 

Jsb.,  1880,  293. 

1880  ,Cossa 

Tungstate.     Gazz.  chim.  iial.,  10,  467. 

1 

Ber.,  1881,  107. 

1 

;J.  Chem.  Soc.,  40,  225. 

! 

!jsb.,  1880,  293. 

1880   Soret 

Spectrum.     Compt.  rend.,  91,  378. 

Chem.  Centrbl.,  1880,  662. 

;jsb.,  1880,  2to. 

;jsb.  rein.  Chem.,  1880,  74- 

1880 

Sorel 

Ultra  violet  jArch.  ph.  nat.  [3],  4,  261. 
absorption     Jsb.,  1880,  214. 
spectrum.     | 

1881 

Clarke    .  .  .  . 

Atom'c  weightlAm.  Chem.  J.,  3,  263. 
IPhil.  Mag.[5].  .3,  lot. 
Jsb.,  188.,  7. 

1881 

Brauner.  .  .  . 

Valency  Pen-  Chem.  Ztg.,  1881,  79'- 
toxide. 

1881 

Crookes   .  .  . 

Phosphores-   Lond.  R.  Soc.  Proc,  33,  106. 
cence  of      Ann.  chim.  phys.  [5],  23.  555. 
oxide.        Compt.  rend..  92,  1281. 
Chem.  News,  43,  237. 
Jsb.,  1881,  131. 

1883 

Brauner.  .  .  . 

Researches.   Sitzb.  Akad.,  Wien  [z],  84, 1165. 
86,  168. 
Monatsh.  Chem.,  3, 1-60,486-503. 
;Compt.  rend.,  94,  1718. 
jAnn.  der  Phj-s.,  Pogg.,  Beibl.,  6, 
1     418. 
[Ber.,  1882,  109,  115,  2231. 

Chem.  Centrbl.,  1882.  616. 

JMonit.  Sc,  Quesneville  [3],  la. 

595-  794- 

J.  Chem.  Soc,  41.  68. 

Chem.  News,  46,  16. 

■Jsb.,  1882,  283,  28s.                ■       1 
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..... 

Author. 

Remark;:. 

References. 

1882 

Clarke  .  .  .  . 

Atom'c  weight 

Am.  Chem.  J.,  4,  76. 

1882 

Hartley    .  .  . 

Separation 

Chem.  News,  45,  40. 

from  cerium. 

Chem.  Centrbl.,  1882.  I'll. 

1883 

Stolba    .  .  . 

Volumciiic  'Chem.  Centrbl.,  i88i,  816. 
estimation,  -jjsb.,  i88a,  1286. 

1883 

Boisbandran 

Separation     Compc.  rend.,  94,  1439. 
from  gallium.  Jsb..  i88a,  1296. 

188a 

Cleve  .... 

Preliminary  |CompC,  rend.,  94,  1528. 

note. 

Monit.  Sc,  Quesneville,  04.  689. 
Chem.  Centrbl.,  i?8i,  451. 
Ber.,  1882,  1750. 
Chem.  Ztg.,  1882,  658. 
J.  Chem.  Soc,  44,  18. 
Chem.  News,  45.273. 

1883 

Cleve  .... 

Atom'c  weight 

Compt.  rend.,  95,  ss. 

Monit. Sc,Ouesneville,i882,  708. 

:Chem.  Centrbl.,  1882,  616. 

J.  Chem.  Soc,  4a,  1165. 

;Chem.  News,46,  43- 

1883 

Cleve  .... 

Atom'c  weight  Bull.  soc.  chim.  [2],  39,  289. 
Ber.,  1883,  1212, 
|j.  Chem.  Soc.,  44,  852. 
Chem.  News,  47,  203. 
Jsb.,  1883,  37. 

1883 

Cleve 

Separation    jCompt.  rend.,  97,  94. 

from         Ber.,  1883,  1494. 
samarium.    J.  Chem.  Soc.,  43,  362. 

Chem.  News,  48,  39,  74. 

Jsb.,  1883,  361. 

1883 

Welsbach .  .  . 

Separation  fm  Monatsh.  Chem  ,  4,  630-642. 
Other  gado-  , 
linite  earths. 

.883 

Arche     .  .  .  . 

Preparation    Monatsh.  Chem.,  4,  913-925. 
from  cerite.   J.  Chem.  Soc,  46,  557. 

1883 

Siolba    .  .  .  . 

Estimation  as, Chem.  Centrbl.,  1883,  313. 
oxalate. 

1883 

Becquerel.  .  . 

Absorption    Compt.  rend.,  96,  1217. 
and  emission  Jsb.,  1883,  243. 
spectrum. 
Preparation  'J.  Chem.  Soc,  43,  278-289. 

1883 

Brauner    .  .  . 

from  cerite.    Monit.  Sc  Quesneville  [3],    12, 

595-625;  13,  i6o. 

iBer.,  1883,  i860. 

Jsb.,  1883,  354. 

1883  ij.  L.  Smith  .  . 

Occurrence  in  Am.  Chem,  J.,  5,  80. 

samarskile.     Chem.  News,  48.  13,  29. 

Estimation  by  J.  Chem.  Soc,  46,  m. 

spectroscope. 'Ber.,  1883,  1886. 

ijsb.,  .883.   1562. 
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Date.   ;         Author. 
1883    Debray  .  .  .  . 

Remarks.                                References. 

Separation    Compt.  rend.,  96,  828. 

from  cerium.  iChem.  News,  47,  199.            [893. 

1883    Thalen  .  .  .  . 

Spectrum.     Ann,  der  Phys.,  Pogg.  Beibl.,  7, 

iOefvers.  konigl.Vct.  ForhandL  v.  7. 

' 

iBer.,  1883.  a76o. 

1884    Hauahofer    ,  . 

Microscopic  iBer.  bait.  akad.  Wissensch.,  13, 

: 

test.         1        436-448. 

Ijsb.,  1884,  155  r. 

1884  'Robinson.  .  . 

Separation    Ix>nd.  R.  See.  Proc.,  37,  150, 

from  cerium  [Chern,  News,  50,  251, 

an.l          Jsb.,  1884.  so- 

lan than  um.    . 

1884    Welsbach.  .  . 

Separation     Sitzb.  Akad.,  Wien.  [a].  90,  337. 

1 

from  cerium,  Monatsh.  Chem.,  5,  508-5*2. 

lanthanum     Jsb,,  1884,  395. 

and  yttrium.  ; 

1884   Cossa 

Molybdate.    Compt.  rend.,  98,  990. 

Valency.      J.  prakt.  Chem.  [2],  ag,  383. 

Ber.,  1884,  249- 

j 

Chem.  Centrbl.,  1884,  45*. 

J.  Chem.  Soc.,  46,  821. 

IJsb.,  1884,  395- 

1884  'Cossa 

Diffusion  of  Gazz.  chim.  ital..  13,  280. 

didymium.    Ij.  Chem.  Soc.,  46,  262. 

1884    Clarke    .  .  .  . 

Atom'cweight'Chem.  News,  50,  21, 

[ 

Chem.  Ztg.,  1884    1038. 

1884   Hogbom  .  .  . 

Tungstate. 

Bull.  soc.  chim.  [2].  42,  3. 
Arch.  phy.  nat.  [3].  10.  5,  193. 

1884    Mangnac.  .  . 

Equivalent 

weight. 

Ztschr.  anal.  Chem.,  23,  140. 
Chem.  News,  50,  69. 

1385    J.  L.  Smith.  . 

Estimat'nsep- 

Chem.  News,  51,  289,  304. 

aration  from 

Ber.,  1885,515. 

other  earths. 

J.b.,  1885,  1932. 

1885    Linnemann.  . 

Abs'pt'n  lines jMonatsh.  Chem.,  6,  533. 

ofdidy'min 

1885    WcUbach.  ... 

Decomposit'm Monatsh.  Chem,  6,  477-491. 

intoconstitu-  Chem.  Centrbl.,  1885,  774, 

1 

ents.         iBer.,  1885,  605. 

Researches.    jChem.  Ztg.,  1885,  997. 

1 

;J.  Chem.  Soc,  48,  1113. 

iChem.  News,  5a,  49. 

IJsb.,  1885,  478. 

1885    Cleve 

Oxides.       Bull.  soc.  chim.  [2],  43,  56. 

1885   jHood 

Absorption    Chem.  News,  52,  271. 

1 

spectrum. 

1885  ICIeve 

Researches.    Bull.  soc.  chim.  [a],  43,  339-366- 

lib,  Google 
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Author. 
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1885 

Cleve  

Researches.    Chcm.  News,  52,  227,  255,  164, 

278,  J91. 

Ber.,  1885,  53,318. 

J.  Chem.  Soc,  48,  1039. 

Chcm.  Centrbl.,  1886.  69. 

1885 

Lonunell  .  .  . 

Fluorescence.  Ann.  der  Phys.,  Pogg.  [a],  24,288. 
!jsb.,  1885.333. 

1885 

Piccini  .  .  .  . 

Position  in    :Attt  d.  Ace.  d.  Lincei,  1885,  83. 
periodic      ,Ber.,  1885,  255. 
system.        Jsb.,  1885,  359. 

1886 

Strohecker  .  . 

Occurrence  in  J.  prakt.  Chem.  [2],  33,  133. 
clays  of       Chem.  News,  53,  136. 
Hainstadt.    IJsb.,  1886,  407- 

1 886 

Crookes    .  .  . 

Absorption    Lond.  Roy.  Soc.  Proc,  40,  502. 
spectrum.     Chem.  News,  54,  a7. 
iBer.,  1:^86.  652. 

Jsb.,  1886,  308. 

1886 

Demarcay   .  . 

Spectrum. 

Compt.  rend.,  102,  1551. 
Ber..  19,  650. 
J.  Chem.  Soc,  50,  837. 
Chem.  News,  54,  36. 

Jsb.,  1886,311.     [1885,  189-199. 

1886  .Morton  .  .  .  . 

Crystalline 

Oefers.  konigl.    Vet.   Forhandl., 

form  of 

Ztschr.  Kryst.,  12,  517. 

compounds. 

Ber.,  1886,  388. 
Jsb.,  1886,  402. 

1886    Humpidge  .  . 

Spectrum. 

Chem.  News,  53,  154. 

1886    Hartley.  .  .  . 

Spectrum. 

Chem.  News,  53,  179. 

1886    CoBsa 

Tungstate  and 

Atti  d.  Ace  d.  Lincei,  1886,  320. 

molybdate. 

GaKz.  chim.  ital.,  16,  284. 

Compt.  rend.,  103,  1315. 

Ber..  1886,  483,  536. 

J.  Chem.  Soc,  50,  981. 

Chem.  Centrbl.,  1887,  1371. 

Ztscher.  Kryst.,  13,  399. 

1886 

Plaats 

Atom'c  weight  Ann.  chim.  phys.  [6].  7,  goi. 
IZtschr.  anal.  Chem.,  26,  276. 

1887 

Bailey    .  .  .  . 

Atom'cweight  J.  Chem.  Soc,  51,  682. 
Jsb.,  1887,  53. 

1887 

Becquerel    .  . 

Absorption    Compt.  rend.,  104,  168,777,1691. 
spectrum.     IBer.,  1887,  246,457. 

Chem.  News,  55,  148;  56,  33. 
Ij.  Chcm.  Soc,  52,  537,  873. 
IJsb.,  .887.  35*- 

1887 

Demarcay   .  . 

Absorption    Conipl.  rend.,    105,  276. 
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AN  ORE-BUCKET  FOR  INCLINED  SHAFTS. 

By  ALEXANDER  L.  BLACK. 

The  buckets  ordinarily  used  for  hoisting  ore  and  rock  through 
inclined  shafts  using  skids  for  a  bucket- way  are  not  at  all  suited  to 
the  work.  There  are  many  styles  of  buckets  in  use,  but  nearly  all 
agree  in  having  the  body  of  the  bucket  curved  in  the  vertical  plane 
as  well  as  the  horizontal,  that  is,  an  "  element "  of  the  surface  of  the 
bucket  is  a  curved  line. 

When  such  a  bucket  is  in  contact  with  the  skids,  only  a  very 
small  part  of  the  bucket  touches  them.  Under  similar  conditions 
the  wearing  part  varies  its  position  very  little.  So  the  hoisting  of 
the  loaded  bucket  wears  it  away  in  only  a  narrow  zone,.  A  simi- 
lar zone  is  worn  away  by  the  lowering  of  the  empty  bucket.  This 
brings  practically  all  of  the  wear  on  two  small  zones,  which  soon 
wear  through,  rendering  the  bucket  useless,  although  nearly  all  of 
it  is  in  good  condition. 
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The  accompanying  sketch  shows  a  bucket  designed  to  avoid  this 
trouble.  As  will  be  noticed,  the  form  is  cylindrical,  with  the  ends 
turned  in  somewhat  to  avoid  cutting  away  the  skids  with  the  edge 
of  the  bucket.  When  either  hoisting  or  lowering,  it  bears  on  the 
skids  throughout  a  large  part  of  its  length,  thus  distributing  the 


f'AcoLjnltrsunkiK 
o  be  used  on  Skids.     Scale  ^. 

wear  over  quite  a  large  area.  The  ends  of  the  cylindrical  part  of 
the  bucket  wear  somewhat  more  than  the  middle,  but  on  the 
whole  the  wear  is  evenly  distributed  over  the  cylindrical  portion. 
[The  greater  wear  on  the  ends  is  due  to  vertical  curves  in  the 
shaft  and  to  the  inclined  pull  of  the  rope].  Buckets  of  this  form 
have  proven  far  more  satisfactory  than  the  old  styles  after  quite  a 
long  test. 
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As  to  the  details,  the  thickness  of  the  plate  forming  the  body  is 
J^-inch  instead  of  f'j-inch,  which  is  more  usual.  This  increased 
thickness  almost  doubles  the  life  of  the  bucket  without  increasing 
much  its  weight.  The  greater  stiffness  of  the  heavier  plate  is  suf- 
citnt  to  preserve  the  shape  of  the  bucket  without  the  stiflening- 
strap  generally  used  about  the  mouth.  Omitting  this  strap  not 
only  lessens  the  weight  but  is  otherwise  advantageous,  for  if  the 
strap  is  on  the  outside,  it  cuts  the  skids;  if  on  the  inside,  it  pre- 
vents the  clean  discharge  of  the  contents  of  the  bucket. 

A  single  sheet  of  metal  should  be  used  for  the  body.  The  joint 
should  come  midway  between  the  eyes  for  the  bail,  as  in  this 
position  it  is  least  apt  to  cause  the  bucket  to  lose  its  roundness. 
To  secure  greater  smoothness  on  the  sliding-surface  of  the  bucket 
the  joint  should  be  a  "  butt-joint "  with  the  joining-plate  on  the 
inside. 

The  bottom  of  the  bucket  should  be  made  of  3i^-inch  metal,  as 
it  must  stand  the  blow  of  ihe  falling  material  in  tilting.  It  should 
be  dished  to  such  an  extent  that  the  bucket  can  rest  squarely  on 
the  ground  without  the  dumping-ring  touching.  The  dumping- 
ring  is  best  fastened  as  shown  (by  a  bolt  passing  through  a  large 
washer  and  nut  with  the  end  headed).  This  allows  the  ring  to 
turn  as  a  swivel,  which  is  a  great  convenience  in  dumping.  For 
greater  ease  in  attaching  the  dumping-hook  it  is  well  to  put  a  large 
link  in  the  ring  as  shown. 

The  rivets  should  all  be  countersunk  on  the  outside  to  avoid 
projections,  which  loosen  the  rivets  and  cut  the  skids  unneces- 
sarily. 

The  bail  should  have  the  ends  bent  out  as  shown.  The  wear 
of  the  bail  comes  on  the  outside  just  above  the  eye.  If  the  end  is 
bent  in,  the  wear  weakens  the  part  of  the  bail  which  supports  the 
load.  If  bent  out,  the  wear  does  not  affect  the  strength  of  the 
bail. 

The  material  of  which  the  bucket  is  made  should,  of  course,  be 
the  best,  A  mild  steel  wears  better  than  iron,  is  stronger,  and 
docs  not  much  increase  the  cost,  so  is  to  be  preferred. 

The  life  of  the  bucket  can  be  increased  by  protecting  it  with 
straps  on  the  outside.  But  these  .straps  much  increase  the  wear 
of  the  skids,  so  their  use  is  not  recommended. 
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AN  ASSAY  Ft'RNACE  BURNING  WOOD. 

Bv  ALEX.  I..  BLACK. 

Reckntly,  in  one  of  the  mining-camps  of  Colorado,  I  met  with 
a  novelty  in  assay  work,  a  notice  of  which  may  prove  of  interest 
and  use  to  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Quarterly.  The  novelty 
consisted  in  the  use  of  wood  as  a  fuel  for  assaying.  As  is  usual 
in  Colorado,  all  of  the  work  is  done  in  a  muffle. 

The  furnace  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagrams.  It  acts  as 
a  reverbcratory  and  has  only  a  very  narrow  space  between  the 
muffle  and  walls.  The  grate  is  of  the  style  generally  used  in 
stoves — in  fact,  was  made  for  that  purpose.  The  area  of  the  grate 
is  quite  small  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  furnace,  but  the 
space  for  fuel  is  quite  large. 

The  heat  produced  is  entirely  satisfactory,  there  being  no  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  silver  in  a  molten  condition  in  the  muffle. 

The  wood  is  cut  to  the  usual  stove  size,  and  is  carried  on  the 
grate  to  a  depth  of  5  or  6  inches. 

The  design  shown  is  for  a  muffle  9  by  15-  inches.  As  it  was 
arranged  for  using  the  standard  forms  of  brick  and  tile,  some  of 
the  details  are  peculiar. 

The  great  objection  to  this  form  of  furnace  ts  that  the  firing 
must  be  done  frequently  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
wood  burns  out.  But  in  many  places  where  other  fuels  are  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  or  very  expensive,  this  form  of  furnace  may  prove 
advantageous.  Any  wood  suitable  for  steaming  purposes  will 
prove  satisfactory  in  this  furnace. 
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ABSTRACTS. 

Analytical  Chemistry,  by  E.  Waller,  Ph.D. 

Aluminum  Apparatus.  Bornemann.  {^Berichte,  xxv.,  3637).  For 
apparatus  which  is  not  subjected  to  a  heat  above  400-500  C.  especially 
when  brought  in  contact  with  H,S,  Al  nny  be  advantageously  used. 
For  water-baihs  it  is  better  than  copper.  Healing  to  a  dark  red  heat  is 
fatal,  rendering  the  metal  granular  and  brittle. 

Agitator  for  Precipitation  of  Phosphomo  ybdate ,  eti:  Textor  (_/.  Anal. 
App.  Chem.,  vii.,  279),  describes  a  device  connected  with  a  Richard's 
pump,  for  agitating  by  passing  a  current  of  air  through  the  solution. 

Sodium  Peroxide  as  a  Reagent.  Clark  (_/.  Land.  Chem.  Soc,  Ixiii., 
1079).  Reference  is  made  to  Hempel's  recommendation  of  this  reagent 
{iiid.  Quarterly  xiv.,  360.)  The  reaction  on  healing  with  coal,  coke  or 
even  with  such  a  substance  as  filter  paper  is  so  violently  explosive  that 
it  cannot  be  used  with  them.  If  mixed  with  pyrites  and  only  gently 
heated,  dilution  with  soda  is  unneccessary.  The  reagent  is  especially 
good  for  decomposing  chrome  iron,  or  attacking  ferrochrome.  A 
water  solution  (which  will  not  keep  long)  is  serviceable  for  separation 
of  Mn  from  Zn,  Ni  and  Co  in  ammonia  solution.  In  the  case  of  the 
two  last,  resoUilion  and  reprecipitation  are  necessary. 

Ammoniain  Zinc  Dust.  Robineau  and  Rollin  {Afonit.  Set'.,  vii.,  138), 
find  that  zinc  dust  always  contains  ammonia,  which  cannot  be  removed 
by  boiling  with  water.  Complete  removal  is  only  attained  by  washing 
with  boiling  i  per  cent.  H^SO,. 

Standardising  Alkalimetric Solutions.  Neitzel  {^Fres.  Zts.  Anal.  Chem., 
xxxii.  432),  revives  the  propostiion  of  Hartley — the  use  of  metallic  so- 
dium. The  metal  must  be  weighed  under  petroleum,  and  then  oxidized 
by  the  use  of  strong  alcohol. 

V->lumetric  Determination  of  Pyropkosphorie  Acid.  Favrel  {Bull  Soc. 
Chem.  [3]  ix.,  446).  Na,H,P,0,  is  neutral  to  cochineal,  whereas  with 
Porrier  blue  C4B  neutrality  is  only  shown  by  Na^P,0,.  On  these 
facts  a  method  for  determination  is  based. 

(lb.,  p.  448)  Favrel  records  that  cochineal  is  indifferent  to  H,AsO,, 
and  the  base  combined  therewith  may  be  accurately  estimated  by  an 
alkaline  solution,  using  cochineal  as  indicator. 

Boric  Acid  Titration.  Thomson  {J.S.  C.  L,  xii.,  432).  On  adding 
phenolphlhalein  to  a  solution  of  H^BOj,  and  titrating  with  fifth  normal 
NaOH,  the  end-reaction  was  indistinct,  and  valueless.  Addition  of 
glycerine  developed  the  acidity  of  the  acid,  and  when  the  solution  con- 
tained 30  per  cent,  of  glycerine  the  end-reaction  was  sharp  when  enough 
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NaOH  to  form  NaBO,  had  been  added.  A  furlher  addition  of  glycer- 
ine caused  no  increase  in  aciditj-  beyond  this  point.  The  method  re- 
commended for  determining  H,BO,  in  borax  etc.,  is  essentially  this: 
Dissolve  in  water,  add  methyl-orange,  (on  which  H,BO,  has  no  effect) 
and  then  render  just  acid  with  standard  H^SO,.  Boil  out  CO,  etc.,  and 
just  neutralize  (to  methyl-orange)  with  normal  or  fifth  normal  NaOH. 
Then  all  H^BOj  is  present  in  the  free  slate.  Then  arid  glycerine  (io  that 
at  the  end  the  solution  shall  coniain  at  least  30  per  cent.)  and  phenol- 
phthalein,  titrate  with  normal  or  fractional  normal  NaOH. 

I  c  c.  Normal  NaOH  =  0.0610  gm.  H,BO, 
=  0.0505     "     Na,B.O, 
="  0.095s     "     Na,B,0,.    ioH,0. 

If,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  borax  etc.,  contains  ammonium  salts, 
boil  with  Na,CO,  before  acidifying  with  H,SO„  etc. 

Potassium  DeUrmination.  Villiers  and  Borg  {BulL  Soc.  Chem.  [3] 
ix.  602).  After  obtaining  K,PtCI,,  well  washed  with  a  mixture  of  alco- 
hol and  ether,  dissolve  through  the  filter  with  boiling  water,  acidify 
with  HC'I,  iijsert  strips  of  metallic  Mg,  boil  until  all  Pt  is  reduced,  and 
Mg  dissolved,  and  filler  and  weigh  Pt.  Precipitation  of  K,PtCl,,  in 
presence  of  sulphate  always  gives  low  results.  If  bromides  are  present, 
the  precipitate  contains  some  Br  in  place  of  CI.  Errors  due  to  this  fact 
are  avoided  by  weighing  the  metallic  Pt  of  the  precipitate. 

Potassium  by  Lindc- Gladding  Proctss.  Holleman  {Chem.  Zeil., 
xvi.  1920),  finds  the  process  trustworthy  when  properly  conducted  in 
opposition  toBreyer  and  Schweitzer  who  condemn  it.  Those  chemists 
reiterate  their  condemnation  {Cftftn.  Zfit.,  xv'ii.,  loi)  making  the  point 
that  the  results  by  it  are  not  concordant  and  are  higher  than  the  Stass- 
fort  method. 

Separation  of  Baryta.  Strontia  and  Lime.  Fresenius  {Zts.  anal.  Chem. 
xxxii..  312).  For  qualitative  purposes,  dissolve  the  precipitated  carbo- 
nates in  dilute  HNO„  evaporate  to  dryness  and  heat  (the  temperature 
may  reach  180°  C.  without  disadvantage)  until  no  acid  odor  is  percept- 
able  and  moisture  is  expelled.  Cool,  pulverize,  and  extract  with  5  to 
10  c.c.  of  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  absolute  alcohol  and  ether, 
finally  washing  on  the  filter  with  this  solvent.  Ca^NO,),,  and  (perhaps) 
traces  of  Sr(NO,),  are  dissolved.  A  copiotis  and  immediate  precipitate 
in  the  solution  on  adding  a  drop  of  H,SO,  indicates  Ca.  A  faint  cloud 
may  be  due  to  traces  of  Sr,  or  of  Ca.  Add  4  c.c.  H,0,  evaporate  off  the 
alcohol  and  ether,  then  add  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  and  about  i  gm. 
(NH,),  SO,,  boil,  filter,  acidify  with  a  drop  of  HC,H,0,,  and  then  add 
a  little  (NH,),C,0,.  A  precipitate  indicates  Ca.  The  nitrates  insolu- 
ble in  the  ether- alcohol,  are  dissolved  in  about  100  c.c.  of  water,  fil- 
tered if  necessary,  acidified  with  HC,H,0„  heated  to  boiling  and  K,Cr- 
O,  gradually  added  until  an  excess  is  present.  BaCrO,  is  precipitated. 
Allow  to  stand  some  hours.  Test  a  liitle  of  the  clear  supernatant  fluid 
or  filtrate  with  ammonia  and  (NH,),CO,  a  decided  precipitate  indicates 
Sr,     If  the  precipitate  is  none  or  but  slight,  add  a  few  drops  of  HNO,, 
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concentrate  to  lo  or  lo  ccl  and  test  with  (NHJ^CO,  as  before.  A 
small  precipitate  may  be  d'le  to  traces  of  Ca.  Filter  off,  dissolve  in  a 
little  HCl,  evaporate  lo  dryness,  and  dissolve  the  residual  neuiral  chlo- 
rides in  I  to  2  ex.  of  a  mixture  of  3  parts  H,0  and  i  part  alcohol,  add 
a  few  drops  of  K,CrO,  and  heat  to  incipient  boiling.  Under  these 
conditions  SrCrO,,  will  precipitate. 

For  quantitative  separations  the  following  points  must  be  noted  :  i. 
For  the  exact  separation  of  BaO  from  SrO  and  CaO,  only  two  methods 
are  suitable,  namely,  separation  of  BaO  as  chromate  or  siiico-fluoride. 

2.  The  sejaration  of  SrO  from  CaO,  succeeds  satisfactorily  only  by 
treating  the  nitrates  with  ether-alcohol.  This  treatment  is  also  adapted 
for  the  separation  of  BaO  from  CaO. 

3.  A  solution  which  contains  H,SiF,,  besides  CaO  and  SrO,  is 
pmorly  adapted  for  the  determination  of  both  alkaline  earths,  since 
these  can  only  be  precipitated  out  as  sulphates,  a  form  in  which  they 
cannot  be  directly  separated. 

Plans  of  procedure  are  sketched  as  follows ;  a.  Separate  Ca  by  the 
action  of  ether-alcohol  on  the  nitrates,  and  then  separate  Ba  as  BaCrO,. 
(Essentially  the  plan  given  for  qualitative  work). 

b.  First  separate  Ba  as  chromate,  then  convert  Sr  and  Ca  into  nitrates 
and  separate  by  ether-alcohol.  Test  analyses  show  that  Sr  tends  to  run 
a  little  high,  the  others  low. 

Iron  and  Aluminum  in  Bone  Black.  Wiecbmann  (.Science,  xxi.,  300), 
has  investigated  the  ammonium  acetate  method,  that  of  Glaser,  and  a 
combination  of  Glaser  and  Stuizer's  methods.  The  combination 
method  was  found  to  be  the  most  satisfactory.  This  consists  essentially 
in  carrying  out  the  Gla.ser  method  to  the  point  of  obtaining  the  precipi- 
tate of  iron  and  alumina  phosphates  (rv'i/.  Quarterly,  xi.,  p.  273.  Then 
instead  of  igniting  and  weighing,  treat  the  precipitate  with  molybdate 
solution,  at  65°  for  la  hours  or  more,  filler  off  the  "yellow  precipitaie  " 
wash  with  NH.NO,,  and  in  the  filtrate,  precipitate  Fe.O,  and  Al,0, 
with  ammonia,  warming  gently  for  two  or  three  hours.  Filter,  redis- 
solve  Ihe  precipitate  in  HCl,  and  precipitate  by  ammonia  for  weighing. 
The  errors  incident  to  calculating  Fe,0,  and  A1,0,  on  the  assumption 
that  the  precipitate  in  the  Glaser  process  consists  of  FePO,  +  AlPO,, 
are  pointed  out. 

Aluminum  in  Ferro-atuminum.  H.V.  Juptner  {Oesi.  Zts.  Berg.  u. 
Hiitl.,  xli.,  iioj,  describes  his  method,  which  is  practically  the  old  one 
— precipitating  and  weighing  Fe,0„  Ai,0,  and  P.,Oj  together,  and  in 
aliquot  parts  determining  Fe.  and  P,Oj  estimating  Al  by  difference. 

Neuhausen's  method  consists  in  dissolving  5  gms.  in  dilute  H,SO„ 
evaporating  to  dryness,  taking  up  with  dilute  HjSO, diluting  to  300  c.c, 
reducing  with  iron  wire,  neutralizing  with  Na.jCO,  and  pouring  into 
a  mixed  boiling  solution  of  KOH  and  KCy.  After  filtermg,  the  solution 
containing  the  Al  is  heated  for  an  hour  with  addition  of  NH.NO,.  and 
the  Al,COH)j  filtered  off.  This  precipitate  must  be  tested  for  KOH 
and  for  Fe. 

Chromium  Determination.  Jannasch  and  Mai  {Berichte,  xxvi,,  1786). 
One  gm,  KjCrjO,  was  reduced  by  use  of  HCl  and  alcohol,  and  after 
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evaporating  off  the  alcohol,  dihited  to  300  c.c,  boiled^  and  2  gms.  pure 
hydroxylamin  chloride  added,  thereupon  to  the  sohilion  removed  from 
the  heal  a  moderate  excess  of  ammonia.  The  Cr,(OH),  was  completely 
precipitated,  free  from  alkali,  SiO,,  etc.,  and  in  the  clear  filtrate  K  was 
determinable  by  evaporation  to  KCI, 

Manganese  in  Iron.  Schneider,  (Oester.  Zts.  B.  u.  Hiilt'wesen, 
xxxiv.,  .108)  dissolves  in  HNO,  (Sp.Gr,  1.2)  converts  to  H,Mn,0,  by 
addition  of  Bi,0„  and  titrates  with  H,0,, 

Manganese  Determination.  Carnot  {Compt.  Rend,  cnvi.,  1375).  Ig- 
nition of  Mn  oxides  when  absolutely  pure  yields  Mn,0,  bui  the  presence 
of  even  mioiiie  amounts  of  other  substances  alters  the  result.  Evapora- 
tion of  an  Mn  solution  in  HNU,  does  not  afford  all  of  ihe  Mn  as  MnO, 
unless  it  is  re[)eated  two  or  three  times.  The  KCIO,  precipitation  in 
strong  HNOj  requires  repetition  also  in  order  to  obtain  pure  MnO,. 
The  most  ready  method  for  obtaining  a  higher  Mn  oxide  of  constant 
composition,  consists  in  adding  H.,0,  (o  the  Mn  solution,  then  ammo- 
nia in  excess  and  boiling.  The  precipitate  is  Mn,0|,.  By  determining 
the  "available  oxygen"  in  this  precipitate  (see  beluw)  the  Mn  may  be 
determined.  Resolution,  and  reprecipilation  of  the  Mn^O,,  is  necessary 
if  Cu,  Zn,  Ni  or  Co  are  ])resent.  Co  requires  five  precipitations,  the 
others  but  three.  MnO„  if  precipitated  by  Br  in  ammonia  solution,  re- 
quires prolonged  washing. 

Manganese  Permanganates.  Gorgen  \Bull.  Sio(.  C/iem.  [3]  ix.,  490), 
contests  the  assertion  of  Gnyard  that  three  permanganates  may  be  ob- 
tained, viz.,  Mn,0,,  s  MnO  (=  Mn.O,,),  Mn,0,  4  MnO  (=  Mn,0„) 
and  Mn,0,.  3  MnO  (  =  MnjO|,=  5  HnOJ.  The  experiments  re- 
corded indicate  that  those  oxides  are  not  permanganates. 

Nickel  Esiimatioi.  S\-ssoyeff  {Mon  Sei.  [4]  vi.,  865).  To  the  dilute 
solution,  KCy  is  added  in  sufficient  quantity  to  form  the  soluble  double 
cyanide.  NaOH  is  then  added,  and  CI  passed  in  10  obtain  Ni,0,  or  the 
corresponding  hjdrate.  The  precipitate,  collected  on  an  a.sbesios  filler, 
is  treated  with  H,0,j  in  a  modified  Lunge  gas  volumeter  and  the  evolved 
oxygen  measured,  the  reaction  being 

Ni,0,  +  H,0,  =»  I  Ni   -(-  Hp  -t-  O,. 

Copper  Titration.  Borntra^er  (Z/J.  Angew.  Chem.,  1893,  517)  de- 
scribes his  mode  of  applying  Pelouze's  method.  (Titration  in  ammonia 
solution  with  Na,S.)  To  avoid  any  separation  of  oxysulphide,  the  titra- 
tion should  be  performed  in  the  cold,  with  vigorous  agitation.  For  the 
end-reaction  the  use  of  alkahne  Pb  solution  is  better  than  the  nitro- 
prusside  test ;  but  the  author  prefers  to  either,  the  filtration  of  a  few 
drops  of  the  solution  into  solution  of  ferrocyanide  strongly  acidified 
with  acetic  acid.  When  all  Cu  is  precipitated,  the  reddrsh  Cu,FeCy, 
does  not  appear.  For  standardizing,  use  Cu  solution  containing  the 
equivalent  of  10  gms.  of  metal  per  litre.  The  NajS  solution  should 
equal  this,  c.c,  for  c.c.  It  should  be  made  by  dissolving  40  gms  of 
commercial  Na,S  in  one  litre.     The  solution  should  be  kept  in  small 
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irell-fillcd  bottles,  and  standardized  whenever  tt  is  used.  The  strength 
was  found  lo  be  reduced  aboiil  one  half  by  keeping  for  i8  months.  In 
[iresence  of  Zn,  CuS  will  form  first,  so  that  the  titration  can  be  cod- 
ducted  in  a  solution  of  brass,  etc.  The  application  in  the  casesof  some 
other  conimercial  products  is  described. 

Cohrimftric  for  Mercury.  Vignon  (^Bull.  Soe.  dim.  [3]  ix,,  504) 
finds  that  a  colorimetric  method  may  be  used  for  small  amounts,  de- 
j)ending  upon  the  Intensity  of  color  imparted  by  addition  of  excess  of 
H^  water. 

Separation  of  Lead  and  Tin.  Jannasch  and  Remmler  {Berichte, 
xxvi.,  1422;.  The  metals  were  precipitated  together a.s sul|)hides,  which, 
after  washing  and  drying,  were  heated  in  a  current  of  Br,  SnBr,  was 
readily  volatized  off,  by  repeated  evaporation  with  HNO,  converted  to 
oxide,  and  then  ignited  and  weighed.  Converting  the  metals  into  sul- 
phides by  fusion  with  S  was  successful  as  a  mode  of  shortening  the  man- 
ipulation in  many  cases.  Some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  completely 
sidphurizing  metallic  tin  if  in  coarse  pieces.  The  addition  of  10  to  15 
per  cent,  of  iodine  with  the  S,  gave  excellent  results  in  sulphurizing 
either  tin  or  antimony. 

Se/Htrati'ig  Lead  and  Silver.  Jannasch  {Berichle,  xxvi,,  1496.)  Dis- 
solve about  0.5  grm.  of  the  mixed  salts  in  50  c.c.  of  water;  add  i  C.c. 
strong  H.SO,.  and  then  precipitate  PbO,  by  adding  15  to  ao  c.c.  of  2 
per  cent.  H,U,  solution  with  15  c.c.  cone,  ammonia,  afterward  adding 
5  c.c.  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  (NH,),COr  Stir  10  minutes,  filter, 
washing  at  first  with  ammoniacal  water,  finally  with  clear  water.  The 
opirations  must  be  conducted  in  the  cold.  Convert  the  PbO,  to  sul- 
phate and  weigh.  In  the  ammoniacal  fihrate  the  silver  can  be  deter- 
mined by  evaporating  off  the  excess  of  ammonia,  acidifying  with  HNO„ 
and  then  precipitating  with  HCl. 

Bi  can  be  separated  from  Ag  in  a  similar  manner.  Ag  may  also  be 
separated  from  Fb  by  precipitating  both  as  chromales.  adding  ammonia 
and  digesting  a  short  time  on  the  waler-balh.  Ag,CrO,  is  completely 
dissolved,  leaving  PbCrO,.  Filter,  and  wash  first  with  dilute  ammonia, 
finally  with  water  only. 

Analysis  of  Tin-Ores.  Moore  {Chem.  News,  Ixvii,,  267)  reports  an 
investigation  of  some  of  the  methods  recommended.  Boiling  the  ore 
with  aqua  regia  removes  no  S;i.  Fusion  with  Na ,5,0,  affords  complete 
decomp'isinon  if  the  fusion  is  kept  up  for  fully  one  hour,  but  not  in  less 
time.  The  precipitate  of  SnS,  is,  however,  troublesome  to  handle.  Hal- 
lett's  fluoride  method  proved  unsatisfactory.  KCy  methods  were  not 
tried.  The  zinc-reduction  method  (Wells.  Quarterlv,  xii.,  295)  was 
not  satisfactory  as  described,  the  precipitated  metal  enclosing  particles 
of  ore.  An  improvement  is  recommended,  as  follows:  chargea  porce- 
lain crucible  with  a  layer  of  Zn  powder  free  from  Pb  at  the  bottom  ;  on 
thia  0.5  gn.  of  the  ore,  mixed  wiih  5  or  6  gms.  Zi  powder;  then  a  thin 
layer  of  Zn  powder,  and  on  top  of  this  a  solid  well-burned  piece  of 
charcoil.  Pot  on  the  cover  and  i)lace  in  a  hot  muffli  until  almost  ail 
Zn  fume  ceases;  cool  without  removing  the  lid,  take  out  the  charcoal, 
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and  dissolve  Zn  and  Sn  in  HCl  in  an  atmosphere  of  CO^  Add  to  the 
hot  solution  a  known  amount  of  Fe,CI,  solution,  cool,  filler  rapidly,  and 
titrate  excess  of  Fe,Cl,  with  Cu,Cl,  solution,  using  KCyS  as  indicator 
(Winkler's  process  reversed).  The  process  is  unaffected  by  the  presence 
uf  much  ZnCl,.  In  solutions  containing  the  tin  as  SnCI«,  this  process 
may  also  be  applied  after  reducing  by  Pb.  Concentrate  the  solution  to 
small  bulk,  add  one  fourth  its  bulk  of  strong  HCl,  then  5  or  6  gms.  test 
lead,  and  heat  gently  for  2  hours  on  a  water-bath,  or  boil  15  minutes. 
Pour  in  excess  of  FeCI,  solution,  and  titrate  with  Cu,CI,  as  before. 

Titration  of  Arsenic  and  Antimony.  Gyory  {Fres.  Zts.  Anal.  Chem., 
xxxii.,  415)  notes  that  the  end-reaction  with  I  solution  (in  presence  of 
NaHCO,)  ef^pecially  in  ihe  case  of  Sb  (the  As  or  Sb  being  of  course 
triad)  is  slow.  He  proposes  uMng  a  solution  acidifitd  with  HCl,  and 
containing  KBr,  adding  a  little  methyl  orange,  and  then  titrating  with 
standard  KBrO,.     The  end-reaction  is  when  the  solution  becomes  col- 

Ceriiim  Rfaetion.  Plugge  {Arch,  d'  Pharm.,  ccxxix.,  558)  reverses 
Sonnenschein's  test  for  strychnia,  and  uses  strychnia  sulphate  as  a  test 
for  cerium.  The  solution  suspected  of  containing  Ce  receives  the  ad- 
dition of  dihite  NaOH  sufficient  to  give  perceptible  alkalinity.  It  is 
then  evaporated  10  dryness,  and  a  few  drops  added  of  cone.  H,SO,  in 
which  one-thousandth  part  of  strychnine  has  been  dissolved,  o.oi  mgm. 
CeO  gives  a  perceptible  blue  violet  color,  which  is  weak  and  soon  dis- 
appears. 0.1  mgm.  gave  a  strong  reaction,  first  blue,  then  permanently 
red.  The  oxalate  will  not  give  this  reaction  until  after  heating,  to  de- 
stroy the  oxalic  radical. 

Electrolytic  Methods.  Oettel  {Chem.  Zig.,  xvii.,  173)  asserts  that  in 
the  account  of  electrolytic  methods  a  very  important  factor  is  usually 
omitted,  viz. :  the  number  of  amperes  per  unit  of  area  of  the  electrode. 
The  shajie  and  disposition  of  the  cathode  have  of  course  some  influence, 
and  should  be  noted.  A  statement  of  the  strength  of  the  current,  in 
c.c.  of  gas  given  off,  is  less  satisfactory  than  statement  in  amperes. 
Voltage  is  regarded  as  of  less  importance. 

Electrolytic  S parationt.  Smith  and  Moyer  (y.  Anal.  App.  Chem., 
vii.,  2S*)>  In  H  NO,  solution  Hg  and  Pb  were  separated  perfectly  when 
much  HNOjWas  present,  imperlectly,  when  the  Iree  acid  was  less. 

When  Hi  was  present  with  both  the  above  metals  in  HNO,  solu- 
tion, no  matter  what  the  other  conditions,  Bi  was  deposited  both  on  the 
cathode  with  the  Hg  and  on  the  anode  with  the  PbU,  Separaiions  of 
Ag  from  Pb,  Cu  from  Cd  and  from  various  metals  of  ttie  (NH,)jS  group, 
were  easily  accomplished  in  HNO,  solution.  Aiao  Bi  from  Ctl.or  from 
metals  of  the  (NHj),S  group  when  only  one  was  present.  When  two 
or  moie  were  present,  a  complete  separation  was  difficult  in  HNO,. 

Electrolytic  Separations.  Schmucker  (_/,  Am.  Chem.  Sac.,  xv.,  195). 
In  ammoniacal  tartrate  solution  containing  tin  as  stannate,  a  perfect 
separation  of  Cu  could  be  effected.  Cu  was  also  satisfactorily  separated 
from  a  solution  containing  As,  Sb,  and  Sn  under  the  same  conditions — 
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highest  oxidation  and  presence  of  ammoniacal  tartrate.  Cd  and  Bi 
were  separated  from  those  elements  under  the  same  conditions  provided 
the  current  was  weak  and  sufficient  time  was  allowed.  Hg  was  also 
completely  se|)arable  under  the  same  conditions  as  Cii. 

Determining  Sulphccyanif.  Cyanie  and  Hydrochloric  Acids.  Jumeaa 
(7>V//,  Soc.  Cnim.  [3],  ix.,  346).  >1CNS  may  be  determined  by  titra- 
tion with  standard  permatiganaie  in  acid  solution,  which  affords  H,SO, 
and  HCy. 

HjSO,  if  present  may  be  determined  by  evaporating  the  solution  first 
with  HC!  to  decompose  HCyS,  and  then  precipitating  with  BaCI,. 
When  HCNS  together  with  either  HCy  or  HCI  is  to  be  determined,  the 
two  acids  maybe  determined  together  by  titration  with  AgNO,  and 
then  in  another  portion  HCNS  by  permanganate.  If  all  three  are 
present,  precipitate  by  AgNO,  and  weigh  the  combined  silver  salts. 
Dissolve  in  ammonia,  and  determine  HCNS  by  permanganate,  check- 
ing by  precipitating  the  H,SO,  formed  by  use  of  BaCI,.  In  a  weighed 
portion  of  the  mixed  silver  salts  determine  N  by  Kjeldahl  method,  de- 
duct that  due  to  HCNS,  and  reckon  the  rest  to  HON.  Get  HCI  by  dif- 
ference. 

Phosphorus  in  Irons.  Carnot  {^Biill.  Soc.  Chim.  [3],  ix.,  340.  Take 
0.5  to  s  gms.  according  to  the  content  in  P.  Add  40  c.c.  HNOj  and 
heat,  when  etfervesccnce  ceases,  add  10  c.c.  cone.  H,SO,,  evaporate 
gently,  dry,  heat  to  120-125°  ^-  f'^'  '*"  hours,  take  up  with  50  c.r. 
boiling  water,  filler  and  wash.  The  SiO,  in  the  residue  may  be  washed 
with  HCI,  dried  aiid  igniied  if  it  is  desired  to  determine  it.  To  the  so- 
lution containing  ihe  phosphorus  add  i  gm.  CrO,  and  heat  for  about 
thirty  minutes.  Then  add  4  gms.  (NHj),SO,  and  then  50  c  c.  molyb- 
date  solution,  and  heat  to  100°  for  about  an  hour.  Wash  by  decanla- 
tion  with  lukewarm  water  containing  one-twentieth  its  volume  of 
molybdate  solution.  Dissolve  the  precipitate  in  30  c.c.  ammonia  di- 
luted with  an  equal  volume  of  water.  Wash  with  50  c.c.  boiling  water. 
Cool  the  Kolution,  neutralize  wiih  HNO,.  When  tlie  precipitaie  begins 
to  be  permanent,  add  3  c.c.  HNO,.  Keep  at  40°  C.  for  two  hours, 
filter  through  a  weighed  filter,  wash  with  1  per  cent.  HNO,  solution, 
dry  at  100°  C.  and  weigh  phospho-molybdate  (conlaining  1.628  per 
cent.  P.)  Arsenic  acid  requires  a  temperature  of  60°  C.  or  over  to 
precipitate  as  the  molylidate.  The  composition  of  the  precipitate  as 
found  by  the  auihor,  and  as  given  by  others  may  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing table ; 


H.  Debray 
Rammelsberg 
Finkener 
W.  Gibbs 


1868].  P„0,  20M0O,  3{NH.),  0  3H,0  (P,:zzi.9i8V 
'877'.  •■,")  ^a  MoO,3(NH,),0.i2H,0(P,=  1.684). 
1S7H  PA  24  MoO,  8(NHJ,  O.H.O  (?,==  1.656). 
1,  P,0, '4M0O,  5(NHJ,  O.I6H,0(P,=  I.S97)■ 
l893  ,  P,0,  24  MoO,  3(NH,),  0.3H,0    (P,=  1.618). 


Phosphorus  in  Soils.  Carnot  {^Biill.  Soc.  Chim.  [3],  ix.,  343)-  The 
nature  of  the  organic  matter  likely  to  be  present,  and  the  possible  pres- 
ence of  CaSO,,  render  some  modifications  necessary,  as  compared  with 
the  method  given  for  P  in  irons.     Ten  gms.  of  the  dried  and  sifted 
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earth  is  first  roasted  at  a  moderate  heat,  HNO,  is  then  added  cautiously 
until  effervescence  cea? es,  then  10  c.c,  more  of  HNOjis  added,  and  after 
digesting  for  two  hours  on  a  water-baih,  the  solution  is  filtered.  Ii  is 
then  concentrated  to  50  c.c.  Five  c.c.  cone.  HNO,  is  added,  and  about 
0.5  CrG,  and  it  is  digested  on  a  waier-bath,  a  return  condenser  being 
attached.  Then  add  5  gms.  NH.NO,  and  50  c.c,  moiybdate  solution, 
and  continue  as  described  for  P  in  irons  (second  precipitation  and 
weighing  the  mol>bdate  precipitate). 

Phospl.oric  Acid  in  Basic  Slags.  Foerster  {Chem.  Zeit.,  xvi.,  1596), 
states  that  no  method  is  trustworthy.  Tlie  best  results  are  obtainable 
by  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  precipitating  by  moiybdate. 

Detrrmining  Phosphoric  Acid.  Villiers  and  Borg  {Campi.  Rend., 
cxvi.,  989).  The  reagent  consists  of  150  gms.  (NH,),  MoO,  dissolved 
in  one  litre  of  water,  adding  sut-stquently  one  litre  ot"  HNO,  (gr.  i.i). 
100  c.c.  should  be  used  for  every  o.i  gm,  l',Oj  present.  Run  the  reagent 
in  without  mixing,  and  do  not  stir  until  two  hours  have  elapsed.  Pre- 
cipitation will  be  complete  on  standing  at  15°  C.  for  four  hours,  unless 
retarded  by  the  presence  of  salts;  in  that  case  four  hours  at  40  C.  gives 
complete  precipitation.  Longer  gives  MoO,  as  a  contaminant  to  the 
precipitate.  Wash  with  water  containing  5  ]ier  cent,  of  the  moiybdate 
solution  by  volume.  One  gm.  of  the  precipitate  (dried  at  not  over  100°) 
contains  0.03728  P,Oj-  In  presence  of  Fe  or  Ai  the  precipitate  always 
contains  their  oxides.  In  that  case,  dissolve  in  ammonia,  add  tartaric 
acid  and  precipitate  with  magnesium  mixture. 

Colorimelric  DeUrmiiialion  ef  Phosphorus.  Osmond  {Bull.  Sec. 
Chinu,  xlvii.,  745)  uses  a  solution  containing  12  gms.  cryst.  SnCl,  and 
80  c.c.  cone.  HCl  per  litre.  The  phospho-molybdate  precipitate  after 
separation  and  washing  on  an  asbestos  filter,  is  dissolved  by  passing 
through  the  filler  100  c.c.  of  the  SnCI,  solution  (to  the  grm.  of  manu- 
factured iron  taken  for  analysis.)  The  reddish-yellow  coloration  is  com- 
pared, as  regards  intensity  with  standard  solutions  containing  known 
amounts  of  phospho-molybdate. 

Dfiermining  Sulphide  Sulphur.  Marchlewski  {Fres.  Zts.  Anal.  Chem., 
xxxii.,  ■103).  Continuation  of  Examination  of  Methods  (wV/if  Quartkrly, 
xiv„  163).  GrSger-Tread well's  method  consists  in  healing  pyrites,  etc., 
with  metallic  iron  to  obtain  monosulphide,  then  treating  with  HCl,  and 
passing  the  evolved  H,S  into  iodine  solution,  and  titrating  back  the  ex- 
cess of  I.  The  method  is  unsuitable  for  the  examination  of  pyrites, 
since  a  part  of  the  sulphates  (frequently  present)  are  also  estimated  by 
this  process.  The  S  in  PbSO,  was  only  partly  obtained  by  application 
of  this  process. 

Sauer's  Method. — Combustion  in  a  stream  of  O,  passing  the  gases  into 
a  KOH  solution  of  Br,  heating  and  precipitating  by  BaCI,,  is  rather 
elaborate  and  tedious. 

Fohr's  Method, — Passing  the  evolved  H,S  Intoaramoniacal  zinc  solu- 
tion, adding  Fe/SO,),,  and  titrating  with  permanganate,  gave  irregular 
results, 

Klobukow's  method,  presumed  to  be  applicable  for  the  determina- 
tion of  S  in  the  higher  sulphides,  and  also  in  sulphites,  hyposulphites, 
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etc.,  proved  iinsatisractory.  It  consiMs  in  mixing  (he  substance  wiiK 
zinc  du^t,  adding  acid,  and  heating,  when  the  S  is  presumably  all  con- 
verted lo  H,S,  which  is  caught  and  determined  iodometrically. 

Barium  Sulphate.  Browniiig  (,4m._/.  i'f/.,  xlv,,  399).  Experiments 
are  'juoted  which  go  to  show  that  the  presence  of  10  to  15  per  cent,  of 
strong  HNO,,  by  volume  in  a  solution,  does  not  materially  diminish  the 
amount  of  BaSO,  precipitated.  Aqua  regia  had  still  less  solvent  power. 
In  presence  of  salts  which  exert,  ordinarily,  a  solvent  action,  citrates, 
meta phosphates,  etc.,  the  addition  of  10  per  cent,  of  HNO,  renders  the 
precipitation  omplete,  but  the  precipitate  needs  subsequent  purihca- 
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280).  Experiments  with  amni( 
the  ammonia  itself  tends  to  hold  the  H,S,  though  somewhat  unevenly. 
P.issing  the  gas  through  two  inches  of  ammoniacal  CdCl,  solution,  con- 
taining about  0.04  to  0.06  gramme  CdCl,,  would  suffice  for  all  the  sul- 
phur in  5  grammes  of  Bessemer  iron. 

Silicon  in  Irons.  Ford  (_/.  Anal.  A  pp.  Chem,,\\\.,  277)  does  not  find 
that,  allowing  the  H,SO,  solution  (Drown's  method)  to  stand  for  some 
time  causes  error,  as  mentioned  by  Dudley  (Quarterly,  xiv.,  a6i ).  His 
method  of  management  is  to  dissolve  in  dilute  H,SO,  (1  :  5),  after  com- 
plete solution,  to  add  HNO,  until  effervescence  ceases,  and  ilien  to  evap- 
orate.    Before  dissolving  in  hot  water  a  few  drops  of  HCI  are  added. 

Bori(  Acid.  {Compt.  Rend.,  Abs.  in  Chem.  News,  Ixvii.,  309.)  A 
modification  of  Gooch's  method  is  recommended.  Free  the  Bo,0,  by 
heating  with  HNO,  in  a  sealed  tube,  transfer  to  a  flask,  distil  ofif  with 
meihylic  alcohol,  condensing  in  Bohemian  glass.  Absorb  the  vapors  in 
ammonia.  After  distillation,  unite  the  distillate  in  the  Bohemian  glass 
vessel  with  the  ammonia  solution,  pour  upon  a  lot  of  previously-weighed 
CaO,  let  stand  15  minutes,  evaporate  at  70°,  heat  up  gradually,  calcine 
and  weigh.  For  0.5  gramme  B,Oj  use  8  to  10  grammesCaO.  The  CaO 
must  bs  very  carefully  pre|>ared  for  the  purpose. 

Carbon  in  Iron  and  SUel.  Petterson  and  Smett  {Jemkonlorets  Ann. 
pery.  Am.  Chem.  Soe,,  xv.,  213),  describe  an  apparatus  in  which  the 
oxidation  is  effected  by  fusing  KHSO,  (35  grammes  for  0.5  grammes  of 
iron).  The  resulting  gases  are  passed  through  CrO,  crystals  to  remove 
SO,,  and  then  into  Ba(OH>,  which  absorbs  the  CO,.  A  current  of  air 
(free  from  CO,)  is  passed  through  the  apparatus  during  and  after  the 
operation. 

Carbon  in  Sleel.  Lorenz  (Z/r.  angcw  Chem,,  1893,  313,  395,  411) 
proposes,  as  the  most  accurate,  weighing  a  to  6  grammes  ofilrillings  in  a 
porcelain  boat,  covering  this  with  a  layer  of  PbCrO,,  and  then  submit- 
ting to  combustion,  at  white  heat,  in  a  current  of  air.  The  method  by 
volatiliiation  of  Fe  in  a  current  of  CI,  if  pressed  too  far,  causes  a  loss 
of  C;  if  not  far  enough,  some  carbides  are  retained  which  afterward 
escape  oxidation.     The  method  by  solution  of  the  Fe  in  CuSO,  gave 
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lower  results  than  with  the  douhle  chloride  (iNH.Ci.CuCI,).  With  (he 
latter,  several  days  are  necessary  for  complete  decomposition.  The 
amount  of  carbon  obtainable  slowly  increases  up  to  a  maximum,  and 
then  diminishes.  The  error  introduced  by  use  of  the  ammonium  com- 
pound, as  pointed  out  by  the  Americau  Committee,  seems  to  be  ignored 
entirely. 

Nitrogen  in  Nitrates.  Schmitt  {Chent.  Zeif.,  xvii,,  173).  Dissolve  10 
gms.  of  the  sample  and  dilute  to  500  c.c.  Place  in  a  flask  (round 
bottom)  of  about  750  c.c.  capacity,  10  gms.  of  an  equal  mixture  of  iron 
and  zinc  powder,  add  10  c.c.  glacial  acetic  acid  and  then  run  in  slowly 
25  cc.  of  the  solution  of  the  sample  (=0.5  gm  ).  After  ten  minutes 
when  no  more  gas  is  evolved,  add  zoo  c.c.  of  water,  and  30  c.c.  NaOH 
solution  (gr.  1.25)  and  distil  ammonia  as  usual. 

Dettrtnination  ef  Nitrates.  Gruener  (Atn.  your.  Sci.,  xlvi.,  July, 
1893).  The  nitrate,  not  to  exceed  in  amount  0.05  gm.,  KNO„  is  in- 
troduced into  a  retort,  together  with  len  times  its  weight  of  KI  and  17 
to  20  c.c.  of  phosphoric  acid  (gr.  1.43).  All  water  used  should  be 
recently  boiled.  CO,  is  passed  through.  The  neck  of  the  reiort  passes 
into  a  receiver  containinp  a  known  amount  of  tenth  normal  As,0,. 
alkaline  with  excess  of  NaHCO,,  and  diluted.  A  safely  tra])  is  attached 
containing  water.  The  solution  in  the  retort  is  boiled  until  it  is  clear 
that  no  more  iodine  remains,  when  the  receiver,  after  proper  washing, 
and  the  addition  of  the  water  in  the  trap,  is  titrated  with  iodine  to 
determine  the  amount  of  As^O,  left.     The  reaction  with  the  nitrate  is  : 

2HN0,-|-  6HI  =  4H,0+  2NO+3I, 

Experiments  on  the  decomposition  of  nitrates  with  SbCI,  were  successful 
when  special  conditions  were  maintained. 

Available  Oxygen  in  Manganese  Mineral.  Carnot  {Compt.  Rend., 
cxvii.,  1295).  In  presence  of  an  acid  H,0,  reacts  with  all  of  the  higher 
Mn  oxides,  affording  twice  as  much  oxygen  as  is  "  available  "  in  the 
samples  e^.: 

MnO,  +  H,0,  =  MnO+H,0  +  0, 
Mn.O,  +  H,0,  ^  3MnO  +  H,0  +  0„  etc. 

By  trea'ing  the  oxides  ^mineral  or  other)  with  acetic  acid  or  with  very 
dilute  H^O,  or  HNO,  in  a  suitably  arranged  apparatus,  the  evolved 
Oxygen  may  be  measured.  If  carbonates  are  present,  a  preliminary 
treatment  with  acid  is  required.     Heat  need  not  be  applied. 

Determining  Organic  Matter.  Heidenhain  {^Am.  Chem.  Soe.,  xv., 
71 1,  proposes  a  slight  modification  of  Hehner's  method— boiling  with 
concentrated  HjSO,  and  K,CriO„  and  subseiiuently  determining  the 
residual  CrO,  by  standard  FeSO,  solution.  The  proportions  used  are 
35  c.c.  of  the  solution  of  the  substance,  30  c.c,  fifth  normal  K,Cr,0„ 
and  33  c.c.  cone.  H,SO,.  The  operation  is  conducted  in  a  large  flask, 
in  the  nSck  of  which  is  hung  a  U  tube,  through  which  water  circulates, 
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to  act  as  a  reversed  condenser.  The  method  is  not  universally  apphrable. 
The  degree  of  dilution  specified,  reduces  the  independent  reaction 
between  H,SO,  and  K,Cr,0,  to  a  minimum. 

Analysis  of  Iron  and  Steel.  Parry  and  Morgan  have  published  a  series 
of  papers  on  ihis  subject,  which  are  reproduced  in  Chem.  Ncws,vo\. 
Ixvii.,  as  follows:  Silicon,  p.  149  ;  phosphorus,  p.  161  ;  carbon,  p.  175  ; 
graphite,  sulphur,  p,  247;  copper^  tungsten,  iron  oxiile,  titanium,  \t.  159; 
manganese,  arsenic,  p,  295  ;  chromium,  aluminium,  calcium,  magnesiitm, 
elc,  p.  307.  The  methods  are  rather  older  and  more  conservative  than 
those  in  use  in  our  metallurgical  laboratories  at  present,  some  of  the  sug- 
gestions may  be  noted  as  itiusirating  the  practice  in  English  metallurgical 
laboratories. 

Silicon.— T\\t  necessity  for  sampling  carefully,  especially  in  the  ca.se  of 
gray  iron  is  noted.  Use  4  gms.  and  50  c.c.  aqua  regia  [r  part  HNO, 
(gr.  1.41)  with  3  parts  pure  HCl],  evaporate  to  dryness  and  heat  over 
a  Bunsen  until  black.  Cool,  take  up  with  60  c.c.  HCl,  evaporate  to  a 
crust,  dissolve  in  dilute  HCl,  dilute  with  5  volumes  of  water,  and  filter. 
Wash,  first  wiih  10  per  cent,  HCl,  then  with  water.  If  graphite  is 
present,  burn  off  the  filter  paper  at  the  lowest  temperature  possible, 
weigh  SiO,  and  graphite  together,  and  then  burn  off  graphite  and  wei^h 
SiO,.  The  residue  even  though  white,  may  be  impure.  Fuse  with 
KHSO,,  i)ulverize,  dissolve  in  cold  water  and  filter  off  pure  SiO,.  As 
an  alternate  method  one  can  dissolve  4  gms.  in  60  c.c.  H,SO,  (i  13) 
evaporate  to  fumes,  dilute  and  boil  to  dissolve  FeSO,,  filler  and  wash. 

Fhosphorus. — The  molybdate  solution  is  made  up  thus:  Dissolve  60 
gms.  (NH.XMoO,  crystals  in  water,  dilute  lo  1  litre,  then  add  50  c.r, 
ammonia  (gr.  0.88)  and  slight  excess  (?)  NH,NOj,  Let  stand  two  days 
and  then  decant  clear.  For  ordinary  work  take  4  gms.  of  the  sample, 
according  to  conditions  i  to  10  gms.  may  be  desirable.  Use  60  c.c. 
aqua  regia.  Evaporate  as  in  the  case  of  silicon,  evaporating  the  second 
time  to  complete  dryness.  Redissolve  in  HCl,  then  evaporate  repeat- 
edly with  HNO,  (gr.  1.42)  to  remove  HCl.  Finally  add  enough  HNO, 
lo  make  the  solution  flow  freely,  then  50  c.c.  of  the  molybdate  solu- 
tion. The  solution  must  then  be  brought  to  a  jjoint  where  it  is  but 
slightly  acid;  experiments  are  quoted  to  show  that  the  precipitate  is 
somewhat  soluble  in  dilute  HNO,.  Fdter,  wash  six  times  with  10  per 
cent,  (by  volume)  HNO,  on  a  weighed  filter,  calculate  from  weight  of 
_  precipitate  containing  1.66  per  cent,  P. 

Total  Carbon. — Take  5  gms.,  treat  with  120  c.c.  of  a  solution  con- 
taining 280  gms.  2  NH,Cl,  CuCI,  per  liter  ;  warm  and  stir,  but  do  not 
allow  the  solution  to  boil.  Decant  the  clear  liquid  through  asbestos  in 
a  piece  of  combustion  tubing,  drawn  out  (Elliott).  Digest  the  mixture 
of  copper  sponge  and  carbon  with  more  of  the  solution  to  which  HCl 
is  added.  Finally  transfer  the  carbon  to  the  filter,  and  wash  thor- 
oughly. Convert  to  CO,  for  weighing,  by  (Ullgren,  Elliot)  method-wet 
combustion  with  H,SOj  and  CrO,,  passing  the  evolved  gases  through 
AgjSO,,  The  colorimetric  method  for  combined  carbon  in  steei  is  de- 
scribed :  o.z  gms.  of  the  steel  and  of  the  standard  are  taken  for  each 
determination.  Artificial  comparison  solutions  are  asserted  to  be  use- 
less. When  the  action  ceases,  immerse  for  15  minutes  in  boiling  water, 
then  cool,  and  compare  in  calibrated  tubes. 
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Graphile. — 5  gms,  of  sample,  60  c.c.  dilute  HCl,  and  when  solution 
is  nearly  complete,  add  20  c.c.  strong  HCl  and  digest  further;  then 
dilute  largely,  filter  on  wfigked  filter,  wash  with  water,  KOH  solution, 
then  alcohol,  then  ether,  dry  and  weigh.  Ignite  off  graphite,  and  weigh 
residual  SiO„  etc. 

Sulphur. — The  uncertainties  of  evolution  methods  are  noted.  Of 
evolution  methods,  the  passage  of  the  gas  through  220  c.c.  CuSO^solu- 
tion  containing  60  gms  of  the  crystals  per  litre,  is  recommended.  For 
precipitation,  the  tiltrate  from  silica  {viil.  Silicon)  is  evaporated  with 
HCl,  to  remove  nitrates,  and  excess  of  HCl  and  precipitated  by  BaClj. 
allowed  to  stand  iz  hours  and  filtered.  No  special  directions  as  to  tem- 
perature of  the  solutions  are  given. 

Copper. — 10  gms,  digested  with  100  c.c.  aqua  regia,  and  ei-aporated 
to  dryness;  redissotve  in  a  little  HCl,  and  evaporate  to  dryness  a  second 
time.  Filler,  make  up  to  250  c.c. ;  reduce  Fe  by  excess  of  Na,SO,, 
boil  out  SO,,  precipitate  with  H,S,  let  settle,  dissolve  in  HNO, and  pre- 
cipitate with  NaOH  ;  weigh  CuO. 

Or,  dissolve  10  gms.  in  100  c.c.  H,SO^  (i :  3),  boil,  add  6  c.c.  of 
strong  solution  of  Na,S,0„  boil  (with  stirring)  for  about  30  minutes; 
filter,  dissolve  precipitate  in  aqua  regia,  evaporate  with  10  c.c.  strong 
H,SO,  to  fumes.  Dilute,  boil,  add  excess  of  ammonia,  let  stand  ;  filter, 
and  Irom  the  filtrate  precipitate  Cu  by  NajS,0, ;  ignite  and  weigh  CuO. 
For  minute  quantities,  dissolve  20  to  50  gms.  of  the  sample  in  aqua 
regia,  evaporate  nearly  to  dryness,  digest  with  ammonia,  and  use  color- 
comparison  test. 

Tungsten. — Conduct  the  operation  as  described  for  silicon,  avoiding, 
however,  the  use  of  so  high  temperatures  in  effecting  solution  or  in  dry- 
ing, since  that  renders  WO,  imperfectly  soluble  in  the  subsequent  treat- 
ment with  ammonia.  Filter  off  SiO,  and  W0„  wash,  and  then  dissolve 
out  WO,  with  ammonia  into  a  weighed  platinum  dish,  evaporate  to  dry- 
ness, heat  to  decompose  the  sail ;  finally  ignite  and  weigh  WO^ 

I'on  Oxidt. — Digest  10  gms.  at  a  gentle  heat  (200  to  212°  F.)  with 
stirring,  in  500  c.c.  of  a  mixture  containing  one  part  H,SO,  and  6  parts 
saturated  solution  of  K,Cr,0,.  When  all  of  the  metal  has  been  dis- 
solved, let  stand  to  settle,  wash  three  or  four  times  by  decantation  ;  then 
digest  with  KOH  solution  to  remove  SiO, ;  dilute  with  water,  transfer 
the  precipitate  to  a  filter  ;  wash  first  with  dilute  KOH,  then  with  water, 
f!'')'.  ignitCi  and  weigh.  Fe,0,  is  the  form  in  which  the  oxide  exists  in 
the  iron. 

Titanium. — Riley's  method ;  treat  6  gms.  with  100  c.c.  aqua  regia,  evap- 
orate to  dryness,  heat  strongly,  moisten  with  HCl  and  dry  again  ;  add 
HCl  and  dissolve  by  aid  of  heat.  Dilute  and  filter;  set  filtrate  aside 
until  the  TiO,  in  the  insoluble  portion  is  brought  into  solution  by  fusion 
with  KHSO,.  pulverization,  and  extraction  with  cold  water.  Filter  off 
insoluble  SiO„  and  unite  the  soJuiions,  Reduce  iron  by  NajSOj,  boil 
out  SO,,  nearly  neutralize  with  ammonia,  add  NH,C,H,0,.  Boil,  filter 
rapidly,  wash  and  dry.  Fuse  with  6  parts  KHSO,,  dissolve  in  cold  wa- 
ter; nearly  neutraline,  add  a  little  Na,SO,,  dilute,  boil  some  hours,  let 
settle,  filter,  wash  first  with  very  dilute  H,SO,,  then  with  water;  dry, 
ignite  and  weigh  the  (somewhat  hygroscopic)  TiO,.  In  pig-irons,  take 
10  gms.  of  the  sample,  digest  with  150  c.c.  dilute  HCl.  When  the  iron 
is  near'y  dissolved,  add  100  c.c.  of  strong  HCl,  and  boil  for  some  time. 
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Dilute,  filter  off  SiO,,  TiO,  and  graphite.  Wash  with  dilute  acid,  then 
with  KOH  10  remove  silica,  then  with  dilute  acid  to  remove  the  alkali. 
Dry,  and  fuse  with  KHSO,.  treating  as  before. 

Manganese. — Dissolve  2  gms.  in  50  c.c.  of  aqua  regia  by  the  aid  of 
heat.  Transfer  toa  capacious  flask,  dilute  tii  1500  c.c,  heat  to  boiling, 
neutralize  wiih  strong  ammonia  until  a  faint  permanent  turbidity  is  pro- 
duced, then  add  150  c.c,  of  hot  NH,C,H,0,  solution,  boil,  let  stand  to 
settle,  filter  and  wash  with  water  containing  a  little  of  the  acetate.  If 
the  filtrate  is  turbid,  boil  up  again  for  five  minutes,  when  it  will  filter 
clear.  Concentrate  to  400  c.c.  Cool,  add  Br  until  the  solution  is 
strongly  colored,  then  render  strongly  animoniacal,  and  boil  to  precipi- 
tate MnO,.  Wa.sh  and  ignite  strongly  to  Mn,Oj.  Weigh.  Test  the 
precipitate  for  iron,  which,  if  present,  must  be  estimated  las  Fe,0,  and 
deducted).  The  estimation  may  be  colorimetric  with  NH,CyS,  or  by 
dissolving  and  repeating  the  basic  acetate  separation.  Cii  or  Ni  are  also 
possible  contaminants  of  the  precipitate. 

The  chlorate  method  is  mentioned  as  an  alternative  melhod  (essen- 
tially Ford's,  using  the  ammoniacal  basic  acetate  separation).  4  gms. 
are  dissolved  in  60  c  c.  HNO,  (gr.  1.2),  then  30  c.c.  HNOj  (gr.  1.42)  is 
added,  and  after  bringing  to  a  boil,  6  gms.  KClOj.  Boil  15  minutes, 
cool,  dilute,  let  settle,  decant  the  clear  liquid  through  a  filter,  dissolve 
in  HCI,  dilute  with  100  c.c.  of  water,  separate  remaining  iron  as  basic 
acetate,  and  precipitate  out  Mn  by  Br,  a.s  before. 

In  spiegels  and  ferromanganese  the  Mn  can  be  estimated  by  difference 
(?)  ;  determining  the  iron  volumetrically,  and  allowing  also  6  per  cent. 
in  spiegels,  and  7  to  7^  per  cent,  in  ferromanganese,  fur  C,  Si,  etc.,  call 
the  remainder  Mn. 

Arsenic  is  separated  as  sulphide  together  with  copper  (?.  ».).  Digest 
the  sulphides  with  KHS  solution,  filter,  precipitate  as  sulphides  from 
the  solution  by  HCI,  dissolve  in  aqua  regia,  add  a  Utile  magnesia  mix- 
ture and  much  ammonia,  let  stand  24  hours,  collect  on  a  weighed  (?) 
filter,  dry  and  convert  to  Mg,.^s,0,  by  ignition.  The  magnesia  mixture 
is  to  be  made  by  mixing  a  solution  of  83  gms.  each  of  MgSO,  and  BaCI, 
and  s  c.c.  cone.  HCI  in  sufl^cient  water,  adding  eventually  a  slight  ex- 
cess of  MgSO,.  Filter,  add  165  gms.  NH.Cl  and  260  c.c.  ammonia; 
dilute  to  one  litre,  let  settle  and  decant. 

Chromium. — No  good  methods  exist.  One  given  consists  in  dissolv- 
ing, separating  SiO,  as  usual,  precipitating  by  ammonia,  fusing  the  mixed 
oxides  with  alkaline  carbonate  and  nitrate,  leaching  out  with  water,  re- 
ducing the  chromate  with  HCI  and  alcohol,  and  precipitating  with  am- 
monia. .Another  consists  in  dissolving  i  to  2  gms.  in  HCI  in  a  platinum 
dish,  evaporating,  fusing  directly  with  alkaline  nitrate  and  carbonate, 
and  treating  as  before.  For  steels  Galbraith's  volumetric  method  is 
recommended,  dissolving  in  H,SO„  oxidizing  up  with  K,M,Ob.  then 
reducing  chromate  by  use  of  a  known  amount  of  FeSOj  solution,  and 
titrating  the  excess.  The  use  of  colorimetric  comparison  tests  of  Cr,0, 
solutions  is  mentioned. 

The  methods  for  Al,  Ca,  Mg,  Ni  and  Co  do  not  merit  sjwcial  men- 
tion, being  essentially  the  older  and  more  elaborate  methods  of  several 
years  back,  and,  like  most  of  the  others,  unsuited  to  the  demands  ol 
our  metallurgical  labora 
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Siag anafyses.     Textor  (y,  Anal.  App.  Chem.,  vii.,  257),  describes  the 

methods  used  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Cleveland  Rolling  Mill  Company. 
The  determinations  are  made  daily,  and  only  approximate  results  are 

For  Si  O,  and  A I  J),,  0.5  gm.  is  taken,  stirred  up  with  hot  water,  then 
decomposed  by  addition  of  HCI,  stirring  until  decomposed.  The  mix- 
ture is  then  evaporated  ;  when  low,  a  few  drops  of  HNO,  are  added  and 
the  evaporation  continued  to  dryness,  when  it  is  heated  strongly  to 
separate  SiOj,  taken  up  with  HCI,  etc.  The  filtrate  is  precipitated 
by  ammonia  added  gradually,  and  the  precipitate  is  weighed  and  reck- 
oned as  Ajp,. 

For  Cab  and MgO,  another  portion  of  1.325  gms.  is  decomposed  in 
the  same  manner  as  above,  and  without  filtering  or  evaporating  to  dry- 
ness, ammonia  is  gradually  added  to  precipitate  A1,0„  SiO,,  eic.  The 
mixture  is  made  up  to  a  definite  volume  and  two  sepirale  portions  taken 
— the  one  for  CaO,  the  other  for  MgO.  In  both  portions  CaO  is  pre- 
cipitated out  by  oxalate.  The  filtrate  intended  for  MgO  is  allowed  to 
cool  while  the  other  CaC,0.  is  dissolved  in  hot  dilute  HjSO,  and  titrated 
with  permanganate.  The  MgO  solution  is  precipitated  by  ammonia  and 
phosphate,  agitated  cold  ten  minutes  and  then  filtered.  The  filter  is 
dried,  the  paper  separated  from  the  precipitate  and  incinerated  first, 
then  the  precipitate  added,  and  the  whole  ignited  and  weighed. 

For  S  another  portion  of  0.5  gm.  is  stirred  into  150  c.c.  of  water, 
starch  added,  and  it  is  then  decomposed  by  HCI,  adding  measured 
amounts  of  a  standardized  solution  of  iodine,  the  iodine  solution  being 
eventually  added  until  the  starch  shows  the  end  reactions.  Many  of 
the  details  given  are  necessarily  omitted. 

Portland  Cement.  R.  and  W.  Fresenius  (/>■«.  Zls.  Anal.  Chem.,x\yX\., 
433).  The  chemical  characters  of  a  good  Portland  cemr-nt  are  given  as 
follows : 

1.  Specific  gravitv  before  ignition,  at  least  3. 

I.  Specific  gravity  after  ignition,  at  least  3.12. 

3.  Loss  on  ignition,  at  most  3.4  per  cent. 

4.  Alkalinity  of  aqueous  solution  from  0.5  gm.  of  cement,  not  over 
7.2  r.c.  of  tenth  normal  acid. 

5.  Potassium  permanganate  destroyed  by  i  gm.  of  cement,  not  over 
2.^  mgs. 

6.  MgO,  not  over  3  per  cent. 

Analysis  of  Boro-nairo  calcite  and  of  Pandermit.  Gilbert  iZts.  Angew. 
Chem.,  1893,  531I.  For  H^O,  ignite  5  gms.  in  a  covered  porcelain  cru- 
cible to  constant  weight  for  S,  and  boil  up  10  gms.  with  50  c,c.  HCI 
and  100  c.c.  HjO.  Filler  and  weigh  residue.  Dilute  the  filtrate  to  500 
c.c.  Evaporate  100  c.c.  with  5  c.c.  Dilute  H^SO,  (1  :  2)  in  a  weighed 
platinum  capsule,  adding  about  20  c.c.  of  40  per  cent.  HF,  heating 
finally  to  fusion.  Ignite  and  weigh  the  mixture  of  CaSO,,  MgSO,,  Na,- 
So.,  Fe,0,  and  Al,0,.  Dissolve  in  dilute  HCI,  and  determine  Ca.  Mg, 
FPjO,  and  AI^O,,  as  in  a  limestone  analysis.  In  another  100  c.c.  deter- 
mine SOj  and  reckon  Na,SO,  from  the  weight  obtained  as  well  as  from 
the  weight  of  the  combined  sulphates,  etc. 
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F..r  Chlorine,  dissolve  t  gmi.  in  dilute  HNOj  and  apply  the  Volhard 
methott.     For  CO,  the  ordinary  method  by  loss. 

P,Oj  is  ordinarily  absem  or  present  in  exceedingly  small  amounts. 
The  BjO,  is  reckoned  by  difference. 

A  more  direct  method  of  determining  B,0,  is  given.  Rub  up  z  gms. 
of  the  mineral  with  50  c.c.  (NHJ,CO,  (Kresenius's  reagent),  let  stand 
two  hours,  filter,  evajxirate  the  filtrate  to  dryness  in  platinum,  ignite  off 
NHj  salts,  dissolve  the  residue  of  borate  with  about  5  c.c.  of  normal  acid 
and  20  c.c,  of  water,  add  methyl-orange,  and  titrate  b.ick  with  fifth 
normal  soda.  Retkon  the  soda  as  Na,0,  2  B,Oi  the  lime  as  2  CaO, 
3  B,0,  in  lioronatro  calcite. 

The  formula  of  Pandermite  is  a'«erted  to  be  4  CaO,  5  H,Oj,  7  H,0, 
and  not  what  is  usually  given  (2  CaO,  3  B.O,,  3  H,0). 

Direct  methods  for  determining  B^O,  as  given  by  Rosenbladt,  Gooch 
and  Moissan  are  condemned  as  complicated  and  troublesome. 

Mkro-cliemical  Analysis  of  Rocks.  Frey  (^Abs.  in  Chem.  News,  Ixviii., 
277),  cements  fragments  10  a  slide  with  Canada  balsam,  and  then  touches 
with  a  drop  of  HF,  allows  the  solution  to  evaporate,  and  examines  with 
a  microscop!.'.  Na  gives  crystals  of  the  hexagonal  system,  K  tesseral 
cubes,  Ca  spindle-shaped  tissues,  etc.  The  silicofluorides  of  Fe,  Mn  and 
Mg  thus  produced  resemble  one  another  rather  closely,  but  on  touching 
with  a  drop  of  CI  water,  Fe  crystals  turn  yellow,  Mn  red,  while  those 
of  Mg  remain  colorless. 

Separation  of  Minerals.  Retgers  {/akrb.f.  Alin.,  1893.  i,  Mem.  90), 
proposes  the  use  of  fusing  thallium  silver  nitrate.  TlAg  (NO,),.  The 
salt  fuses  at  75°  C,  and  in  this  condition  has  a  specific  gravity  of  5.  It 
can  therefore  be  fused  on  a  dish  over  a  water-bath,  and  in  it  minerals 
having  a  specific  gravity  greater  than  5,  as  magnetite,  etc.,  will  sink. 

Metallurgy,  bv  Joseph  Struthers. 
Fuels. — Washed  coal  for  coking. — Amer.  Mitnii/.,  August  4  and  18, 

Ft;EL.s.— Manufacture  of  coke.  By  Fulton. — Colliery  Engineer, 
August,  1893. 

Fuel. — The  ronsumplion  of  fuel  in  the  Taylor  gas-producer  plants  at 
the  Aspen  and  Marsac  mills  compared.  By  C.  A.  Sietefeldt. — .Advance 
sheets,  Tra-'S.  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  £ngs.,  August,  1893. 

Fuel"?.— Petroleum  and  other  fuels.  By  W.  H.  Wakeman.  Paper  read 
Irefore  the  Elm  City  Stationary  Engineers'  Association  of  New  Haven. 
A  general  discussion  of  fuels  giving  type  fuel  with  average  composition 
and  calorific  value.     The  samples  taken  for  comparison  are  as  follows  : 

Dm-hain  Coke. — Composition,  about  94  p:'r  cent,  carbon  ;  contains 
13.640  heat-uniis;  requiresii  pounds  of  air  for  complete  combustion, 
the  rise  in  temperature  being  4877°  P.;  maximum  amount  of  water 
evaporated  is  14.12  pounds  for  each  pound  of  coke. 

Bituminous   Coal. — Good   grade.     Composition,  over  81    per   cent. 
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carbon  ;  contains  14.143  heat-units;  requires  11  pounds  of  nir  Tor  com- 
plete combustion ;  the  rise  in  temperature  is  4830"  F. ;  maximum  amount 
of  water  evaporated  is  nearly  15  to  i  {stated  to  be  an  exceptional  case). 

Illuminaling-Gas. — Composition,  about  61  per  cent,  carbon  ;  con- 
tains ao.Soo  heat-units;  requires  nearly  16  pounds  of  air  for  complete 
combustion  per  pound  ;  the  rise  in  temperature  is  4567°  F.  Each  pound 
of  gas  will  evaporate  more  than  ai  pounds  of  water. 

Oak  Wood  Kiln-tiridd, — Composition,  about  50  per  cent,  carbon  ; 
contains  7713  heat -units  per  pound;  requires  6  pounds  of  air  for  com- 
plete combustion,  giving  a  rise  of  temperature  of  4187"  F.  Each  pound 
will  evaporate  8  pounds  of  water  ;  wet  and  green  sawdust  containing  55 
per  cent,  of  moisture  and  45  per  cent,  of  wood  develops  2916  heat- 
units,  giving  a  rise  of  temperature  of  2245"  F.,  and  will  evaporate  4 
pounds  of  waier  per  pound  of  wood  in  the  fuel,  but  for  each  pound  of 
fuel  as  it  stands  the  amount  is  very  much  less. 

Crude  P/ttro/f urn. ^-Composhion,  about  85  per  cent,  carbon  ;  develops 
30.360  heat-units ;  requires  15  pounds  of  air  for  complete  combustion, 
giving  a  rise  in  temperature  of  4900"  F.,  and  each  pound  of  oil  will 
evaporate  2 1  5  pounds  of  water. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  each  of  the  above  cases  the  theoretical 
evaporation  is  given,  and  from  this  a  deduction  must  be  made  for  heat 
lost  by  radiation,  etc.,  and  the  actual  quantity  of  air  passed  through  the 
fuel  will  be  much  greater.  These  figures,  however,  will  answer  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison.  Good  authorities  claim  that  in  actual  use  one 
pound  of  petroleum  will  evaporate  from  25  td  50  per  cent,  more 
water  than  anthracite  and  from  60  to  100  per  cent,  more  than  bitumin- 
ous coal. 

Special  points  in  favor  of  the  use  of  crude  petroleum  are  less  bulk  for 
storage,  less  labor  in  handling,  and  no  ash. — Amer.  Martu/.,  October  13, 
1893. 

Fuel. — Coking  ovens  (editorial  review  of  Consul  Mason's  report 
on  imprcvemenls  that  save  the  waste  products,  and  cheapen  the  cost  of 
coke  making  nearly  40  per  cent.).  Average  German  coal  furnishes  about 
76  per  cent,  of  coke,  i  J^  per  cent,  ammonia,  and  2j^  to  4  per  cent,  of 
tar,  the  remainder  being  gas  and  water.  As  the  sulphate  of  ammonia 
is  worth  about  3^  cents  per  pound  and  tar  )^  cent,  while  the  gas  takes 
the  place  of  coal  for  heating  the  retorts,  it  is  found  that  a  battery  of  60 
ovens  besides  saving  on  the  average  8000  tons  of  coal  a  year  as  fuel  over 
the  old  process,  produces  800  tons  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  worth  about 
$42,000,  and  3000  tons  of  tar  worth  about  JiS.ooo,  all  of  which  would 
be  wasted  by  the  old  process, — Amer.  .^/-f^/V^i-/,  September  16,  1893. 

Blast, ^Automatic  Valve  Gear  for  Blowing  Engine,  By  James  C, 
Brooks.  Illustrated  and  descriptive.  A  paper  presented  at  the  World's 
Engineering  Congress  before  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engi- 
neers.— Iron  Age,  September  7,  1893. 

Bi.A.';T.~The  Philadelphia  Corliss  Blowing  Engine.  Illustrated  and 
descriptive. — /ran  Age,  jane  22,  1893, 

Blast. — Blowing  Engines.     By   Julian    Kennedy.     Illustrated    and 
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descriptive. — Advance  sheets,  Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engt.,  August, 
1893;  Iron  Age,  August  27,  1893, 

Blast. — The  BufTalo  Steel  Pressure  Blower,  Illustrated  and  descrip- 
tive.— Jron  Age,  May  11,  1893. 

Tuyeres.— The  Evolution  of  the  Tuyere  Stock.  By  Fred.  W.  Gordon . 
Illustrated  and  descripiive. — Iron  Age,  June  8,  1893. 

Pyrometer. — I^  Chatelier's  pyrometer.  By  R.  K.  Gralinny.  Notes 
regarding  use, — Eng.  anil  Min.  Jour.,  September  23,  1893- 

Ores. — The  separation  of  blende  from  pyrites ;  a  new  metallurgical 
industry.  By  William  P.  Blake.— Advance  sheets,  Trans.  Amer.  Inst. 
Min.  Engrs.,  August,  1893  ;  Eng.  and  Min.  four.,  August  19,  1893. 

B last-Furnace, — The   calculation   of    limestone  charges  for  iron 

blast-furnaces.     By  S,  P.  Bjerregaard.— /run  Age,  October  s,  1893. 

B last-Furnace. — Combustion  at  the  tuyere  level  theory.  By  W. 
von  Votten,     From  Stahl  und  Eisen. — Iron  Age,  October  5,  1893, 

Bl AST-Furnace,— Improved  internal  form  of  blast-furnace.  Messrs. 
Hawson  and  Harndon  advocate  the  use  of  higher  bosh,  claiming  in- 
creased production  and  lower  fuel  cousumpliun.  Colliery  Guardian, 
August  25,  1893. 

Slao. — General  solution  of  the  type  stag  problem.  By  J.  L.  Saint- 
Dizier.  Our  purpose  is  to  form  a  slag  of  the  formula,  SiO,  (CaO,  FeO). 
Having  given  the  ore,  let  us  call : 

A  =»  the  percentage  of  SiO,  in  the  ore. 

B=  "  "  FeO        "          ,  going  into  the  slag, 

E  —  "  "  CaO 

D  —  "  "  MgO       " 

H—  "  "  BaO 

K-  "  '■  Al,0,       " 

L  —  "  "  ZnO 

We  know  that  MgO,  BaO,  Al,0,  and  ZnO  may  replace  CaO  in  the 
slags.  As  MgO  ^  1.4  CaO  ;  BaO  =  .366  CaO  ;  A1,0,  =  1.647  CaO  ; 
and  ZnO  ^  .691  CaO ;  then  the  ecjuivalent  of  CaO  will  be  (letting  C= 
this  equivalent): 

C  =  E-(-  1.4D-I-  .366  H  -I-  1,647  K-f-  -69'  I-     O) 

The  fluxes  have  the  following  compositions  : 

Iron  Ore :  a  ^  percentage  of  SiO, ;  b  :=  percentage  of  FeO. 

Limestone  :  c  t=  percentage  of  SiO, ;  d  =  percentage  of  CaO. 

If  the  limestone  contains  MgO,  AljOj,  etc.,  its  equivalent  in  CaO 
may  be  calculated  as  in  equation  ( i). 

Let  X  be  the  number  of  tons  of  iron  ore  required  by  too  tons  of  ore. 

Let  y  be  the  number  of  tons  of  limestone  required  by  too  tons  of  ore. 
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— Stale  School  of  Mines  Scientific  Quarterly,  June,  iSgj. 

Peg  Iron. — Machine  for  breakinjt  pig-iron,  and  loading  it  into  cars. 
Illustrated  and  descriplive, — Iron  Age,  July  6,  1893, 

Iron. — German  economy  in  iron  manufacture.     By  Frank  H.  Mason. 
—  U.S.  Consular  Reports,  August,  1893. 

Foundry    Practice, — The  centre-blast  tuyere  cupola.     By  Thomas 
D,  West.     Illustrated. — Iron  Age,  October  26,  1893. 

Iron  Cupolas. — Their  construction  and  management.      By  W,  J. 
Keep.— /rcn  Age,  June  8,  1893. 

Iron  Puddling  at  Lowmoor,     By  E.  W.  Richards. — Iron  Age,  July 


Mill-Work. — Rod  rolling-mills  and  their  development  in  America. 
By  Fred.  H,  Daniels. — Iron  Age,  August  10  and  17,  1S93. 

Hammer. — The  175-ton  hammer  of  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company. 
Abstract  of  article  in  "Engineering." — Eng.  and Min.  Jour.,  October 
7.  '893. 

Steel.— The  Open-Hearth  process.  By  H.  H.  Campbell.  Descrip- 
tive and  illustrated. — Advance  sheets,  Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engs., 
August,  1893 ;  Iran  Age,  August  24  and  31,  1893. 

Steel, — Details  of  the  Siemens-Martin  furnace,  a  chemical  and  calori- 
nietric  study  of  gas  generation  and  ils  application  to  the  Siemens  fur- 
nace. By  Frederick  Toldt, — Berg,  unci  Hutlenniannisckes  Jahrbuck  of 
K.  K.  Ber^akaaemien  zu  Leoben  unci  Pribram,  vol.  xli.,  parts  3  and  4. 

Stiel. — The  Bessemer  process  as  conducted  in  Sweden.  By  Prof. 
Richard  Akerman.  Illustrated  and  descriptive, — Advance  sheets,  Trans. 
Amer.  Inst,  Min.  Engrs.,  August  1893  ;  Iron  Age,  September  28th,  Oc- 
tober 5lh  and  lalh  ;  Eng.  and  Min.Jour.^  July  29,  1893. 

Steel. — Basic  steel  manufactured  at  Wilkowuttz,  Moravia.  By  Paul 
Kupelwieser.  Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute.— Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  October  14,  1893. 
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Steel. — The  regulation  of  ihp  temperature  in  the  converter.  Com- 
munication to  editor.    By  John  E.  Fry;  also  by  H.  H.  Campbell.— /r<j« 

A^e,  August  31  and  September  7,  1893. 

Steel.— The  microstnicture  of  steel.  By  Albert  Sauveur.  Illustrated 
and  descriptive. — E.and  Af.J.,  August  12,  1893. 

Steel  and  Iron. — Segregation  and  its  consequences  in  ingots  of  steel 
and  iron.  By  Alexander  Purcel. — Advance  sheets,  Trans-  Amer.  Inst. 
Min.  Engrs.,  August,  1893  ;  /ro»  Agf,  August  10,  1893  ;  Eitg.  ami  Mtn. 
Jour.,  September  a,  1893. 

Iron  and  Steel. — The  desulphuriz.»tion  of  iron. — London,  Bug., 
June  xA,  and  Enginerr,  June  zd,  and  Eng.  News,  July  6,  1893. 

Iron  and  Steel. — Iron  and  steel  at  the  Columbian  Exposition.     De- 

stTiptive. — Iron  Age,  May  i,  1893. 

Iron  and  Steel. — Proposed  combination  of  the  blast-furnace  and 
the  Bessemer  converter.     By  John  HoUway. — Iron  Age,  October  12, 

Iron  Alloys. — With  special  reference  to  manganese  steel  (an  Engi- 
neering Congress  paper).  I.  Iron  ;  reviewing  the  Beta-iron  theory  and 
the  effect  of  carbon ;  allotrophy.  II.  C.irbon  ;  carbin  and  iron;  car- 
bon in  cist-iron;  investigations. — Industries  and  //-dw,  September  i, 
1893. 

Coi'PEr. — The  Treatment  of  Lake  Superior  Copper  Ores.  By  F.  F. 
Sharpies.     Method  adopted  at  the  Atlantic  Mill,— 77(,f  Technic,  1893. 

Lead  and  Copper. — Improved  Slag-pots.  By  H.  A.  Keller,  Illus- 
trated and  descriptive.  Advance  sheets,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng., 
August,  1893. 

Silver  Lixiviation. — The  Russell  Process,  by  L.  D.  Godshall.  gives 
the  following  notes  as  embodying  the  essential  features  of  the  Russell 
process : 

First. — Fine  crushing  is  necessary  in  many  cases, 
•  Second — Stamps  are  the  most  reliable,  and   at  the  same  time  most 
economical,  for  fine  crushing,  while  rolls  are  generally  preferable  to  pul- 


Tltird. — The  furnace  best  adapted  to  chloridizing  silver  ores  depends, 
at  all  times,  upon  the  character  of  the  ore.  The  Stetefeldt  furnace  is 
probably  the  most  economical  furnace  for  ores  high  in  silica,  free  from 
lime  and  magnesia,  and  low  in  sulphur.  For  ores  containing  3  to  8 
per  cent,  of  sulphur,  the  Brilckner,  Pearce,  or  Howell-While  furnace,  is 
to  be  recommended.  For  ores  containing  over  8  per  cent,  of  sulphur, 
unless  accompanied  by  a  very  large  excess  of  lime,  the  reverberatory  fur- 
nace, or  a  combination  of  two  furnaces,  the  first  of  which  should  be  de- 
voted exclusively  to  an  oxidizing  roast,  will  be  found  to  be  most  eco- 
nomical. 
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Fourth. — The  loss  by  volatilization  is  principally  a  function  of  time 
and  aniour,t  of  oxygen  in  contact  with  each  particle  of  ore  while  in  the 
act  of  chloridizing. 

Fifik.—The  leaching  of  the  ore  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
roasting  of  the  same.  A  poorly  roasted  ore  will  only  give  gocd  results 
by  the  Russell  process  by  the  expenditure  of  a  large  consumption  of 
chemicals  and  time.  Different  strengths  of  solutions  and  different 
methods  of  application  will  also  in  some  cases  improve  the  percentage 
of  extraction,  but  with  good  roasting  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  solu- 
tion, the  extraction  will  be  good,  no  matter  how  the  solutions  are  ap- 
plied. 

iVJr//*.— The  precipitation  of  the  silver  by  means  of  sotlium  sulphide 
presents  ho  difficulty,  and  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  calcium  sulphide. 

Seventh. — The  economical  refining,  of  the  sulphides  at  the  mill  is  a 
problem  which  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  solved  -,  and, 

Eighth. — That  the  Russell  solution  is  capable  of  dissolving  certain 
compounds  of  silver  which  cannot  (>e  dissolved  by  sodium  hyposulphite 
alone,  and  is  capable  of  extracting  from  90  to  95  per  cent,  of  the  silver 
in  onlinary  dry  ores,  when  the  silver  is  not  present  in  the  metallic  state, 
but  that  a  high  extraction  of  the  silver  will  not  necessarily  make  the 
process  a  commercial  success  in  all  cases. 

The  greatest  objection  to  the  Russell  process  is  the  cost  of  treating 
the  ore — a  very  expensive  plant  is  always  required.  The  loss  in  roast- 
ing is  also  a  serious  matter,  as  is  the  case  in  all  chloridiziiig-roasting 
processes.  Notwithstanding  these  objections,  there  is  no  question  but 
that  there  are  numerous  localities  in  the  West  where  the  introduction  of 
this  process  would  prove  a  profitable  investment.  This  statement  being 
based  on  a  cost  of  treatment  of  Jio  per  ton,  for  a  mill  of  100  tons  daily 
capacity,  and  S12  jjer  ton  for  a  mill  of  50  tons  daily  capacity,  with  a 
minimum  extraction  of  90  per  cent,  of  the  silver  in  comparison  with 
current  smelting  rates  on  dry  ores,  with  added  freight  charges. — State 
School  of  Mines  Scientific  Quarterly,  June,  1893. 

Silver  I.ixiviation. — The  sulphuric  acid  process  of  refining  lixivia- 
tion  sulphides.  By  F.  P.  Dewey.  The  practice  as  med  at  the  Marsac 
refinery  at  Park  City,  Utah,  consists  in  boiling  the  sulphides  from  the 
Russell  process  in  sirong  sulphuric  acid  in  an  iron  pot ;  removing  the 
charge  when  coo!  to  a  lead-lined  tank;  adding  water;  filtering;  pre- 
cipitating the  silver  on  copper  ;  removing,  sweetening,  and  melting  the 
cement  silver  ;  recovering  the  sulphate  of  copper  by  crystallization  and 
treating  the  pot  residues  for  the  recovery  of  gold.  The  charge  is  about 
600  pounds  of  sulphides,  carrying  about  28  per  cent,  copper  and  ^^  per 
cent,  silver.  This  is  put  in  an  ordinary  parting  pot,  with  about  two  and 
a  half  times  its  weight  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  the  pot  heated.  If 
the  temperature  is  kept  low,  there  is  an  evolution  of  yellow  fumes,  and 
the  reaction  may  be  summed  up, 


3&}s+4H.50._Jg 


S  +  4H,S0.  -  ",?;     so.  +  4H,0  +  4S 


(the  actual  reaction  is  somewhat  cotnplicateti).     As  t1)e  heat  is  raised, 
the  fumes  grow  lighter  colored,  and  the  reaction  may  be  taken  as 


ci  1,0.1  =,C".OOglc 
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c5'  }  S  +  3H,S0,  -  *«■  I  SO,  +  3SO,  +  jH.O. 

Boiling  is  continued  until  the  residue  in  the  pot  is  light  colored.  By 
the  boiling  the  sulphate  of  silver  is  readily  dissolved  by  the  excess  used, 
while  the  sulphate  of  copper  is,  for  the  most  part,  insoluble  in  the 
acid. 

The  treatment  of  the  residue  is  carried  out  in  a  lead-lined  lank  4'  X  S' 
X  i',  healed  by  blown  in  steam.     The  sulphate  of  cupper  is  dissolved. 

The  insoluble  residue  is  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  sulphates  of  copper 
and  silver  are  drawn  off  through  a  filter  to  the  precipitatini;  lank, 
7'  X  9'  X  3'.  also  lead-lined.  The  residue  is  brought  on  the  filter  and 
washed.  The  silver  is  precipitated  on  copper  and  the  copper  sulphate  is 
crystallized.  l"he  cement  silver  is  washed,  dried,  pressed,  melted  with  a 
little  borax  and  nitre  in  graphite  crucibles,  yielding  a  high-grade  bullion 
over  997^  fine. 

The  residue  contained  in  the  first  filter,  consisting  of  sulphide  of  silver 
free  from  copper,  sulphate  of  lead,  a  little  sulphur,  and  small  amounts  of 
other  insoiubles,  is  boiled  again  lo  separate  the  silver,  leaving  the  gold 
in  a  small  amount  of  final  residue,  consisting  mainly  of  sulphate  of 
lead.  This  final  residue  is  melted  with  nilre  and  borax  to  recover  the 
gold. 

Details  of  the  pots,  arrangement  of  works,  and  acid  tran-iportation  are 
included  in  the  article. ~5/tj/^  School  0/  Mines  Scientific  Quarterly, 
Golden,  Colo.,  June,  1893. 

Silvkr-Ore  Roasting  Furnace. — The  Pearce  Turret  Furnace.  The 
furnace  consists  of  an  ordinary  reverberalory  hearth,  built  in  a  circular 
or  turret-shaped  form.  In  thecircie  formed  by  the  brick  work  is  placed 
the  iron  work,  consisting  of  a  central  vertical  column  with  4  pips-arms 
horizontally  radiating  from  same,  and  projecting  through  slot  over  re- 
verberatory  hearth  ;  to  provide  for  this  slot,  through  which  the  \>\\te- 
arms  ])roject  and  along  which  the  arms  travel,  the  inner  side  of  the 
arch  is  hung  from  "  1  "  beams. 

The  ore  is  mechanically  fed,  and  is  moved  along  the  hearth  by  the 
rotating  pipe-arms,  holding  rubble  blades,  and  is  discharged  automati- 
cally, falling  by  gravitv  into  a  pocket.  Air  is  forced  through  the  hollow 
pipe  arms  and  discharged  against  the  rubble  blades,  thus  cooling  the 
iron  work  and  furnishing  heated  air  for  the  roasting.  Two  or  more  fire- 
places miy  be  used.  The  spice  under  the  hearth  is  utilized  as  a  dust- 
collector. 

One  nun  per  shift  is  sufficient  to  run  this  furnace.  Its  first  cost  is 
much  less  than  the  Briickner  and  other  mechanical  roasting  furnaces  of 
same  capacity.  Repairs  are  limited  to  the  removal  of  rubble  blades 
and  can  be  rapidly  made.  A  36-foot  furnace  has  a  capacity,  on  pyrilic 
ores,  of  20  tons  daily  ;  on  ores  requiring  to  be  chloridized  it  has  roasted 
9  tons  daily  to  an  average  of  .  az  of  1  per  cent,,  with  the  special  advantage 
that  salt  could  be  added  at  any  stage  of  the  process  desired,  thereby 
saving  values  otherwise  lost  by  volatilization. — Slaie  School  of  Mints 
Scientific  Quarterly,  June,  1893. 

Silver. — Treatment  of  complex  zinc-ores,  by  F.  L.  Barilelt:   Gives 
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the  method  of  extraction  pursued  by  the  American  Zinc-Lead  Com- 
pany at  Ccfion  Cit^,  Colorado.  The  process  may  \x  summarized  as 
follows : 

I, — Blowing  up  mixture  of  zinc-ores,  crushed  to  pea-  and  dust-size, 
with  75  per  cent,  of  fine  coal.  Average  contents ;  Zn,  30  per  cent. ;  Pb, 
8  per  cent, ;  FeS  and  SiO,  to  balance  ;  Ag,  lo  to  lo  ounces  ;  Au,  ^ 
ounce  ;  Cu,  i  to  2  per  cent. 

Treatment  by  blowing  up  on  a  perforated  grate  by  heavy  air-blast, 
eliminating  a  large  proportion  of  the  lead,  zinc  and  sulphur.  The  pro- 
cess is  stopped  before  the  sulphur  contents  are  too  much  reduced,  tlius 
retaining  the  silver.  A  cinder  or  scoria  is  formed,  which  retains  nearly 
all  the  gold,  silver  and  copper.  Time  of  blowing,  4  hours.  Results  : 
Fume  (17)  and  cinder  {b). 

II. — Treatment  rf  Cinder. — Cinder  {p')  contains  ZnS,  12  to  15  per 
cent,  ;  Pb,  1  per  cent.  ;  Ag,  10  to  zo  ounces ;  Cu  i  to  8  per  cent. ;  bal- 
ance. FeO.    FeO.SiO,.    FeS,,  etc. 

This  is  mixed  with  5  per  cent,  of  lime,  and  any  copper-ore  added 
which  may  contain  Ag.  Pb,  Zn,  Fe,  S  and  SiO,.  If  too  siliceous,  iron 
fluxing  ore  is  added.  This  is  smelted  in  a  blast-furnace  with  a  small 
per  cent,  of  coke.     Result :  Fume  (a),  slag  (/),  matte  ((/). 

III. — Fume  Treatment. — The  fume,  which  is  c»llected  in  woollen 
filter  bags,  is  submitted  to  the  roasting  and  grinding  process,  and  is  sold 
as  pigment. 

The  impurities  drawn  off  contain  a  mixture  of  As,  Sb,  Hg,  Fe,  SO,, 
Cd,  and  many  rarer  elements.  The  pigment  contains  4  to  5  ounces  of 
silver  per  ton. 

IV. — Slag  f<-)  is  thrown  away.  This  contains  .75  ount*  Ag ;  a  to  7 
per  cent,  of  Zn  ;  and  no  lead  or  gold. 

V. — Matte  ((/)  is  either  refined  on  spot  or  sold  for  refining  ;  contains 
75  to  200  ounces  of  Ag. ;  j  to  J^  ounce  gold  ;  30  to  40  per  cent.  Cu, 
and  2  to  4  per  cent.  Zn. 

The  process  requires  experience  in  working,  especially  if  pigment  is 
to  be  made,  as  the  slightest  color  will  injure  its  sale.  The  matting  fur- 
naces require  quite  a  different  treatment  from  those  used  in  copper-  and 
lead -smelting.  The  great  excess  of  zinc  and  sulphur,  together  with  silica 
in  excess,  makes  a  difficult  charge  to  run,  which,  if  attempted  in  the 
ordinary  bla.st-furnace  in  the  usual  way,  would  almost  instantly  freeze 
the  furnace. 

Success  in  working  this  scheme  depends  largely  on  experience  and 
practice, — State  School  of  Mines  Scientific  i^iiarterfy,  Golden,  Colorado, 
June,  1S93. 

Gold. — The  limitations  of  the  gold  stamp  mill.  By  T,  A.  Rickard. 
Descriptive. — Advance  sheets  of  the  Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engs.^ 
August,  1893. 

Aluminum. — By  R,  L.  Pacard.— From  Bulletin,  of  the  U.  S.  Geolog- 
ical Survey,  April,  1893  ;  Journ.  Amer.  Chem.  Soe.,  April  and  May,  1893. 

Al.— The  metallurgy  of  aluminium.  By  John  W.  Lingley.  Ph.D. 
The  electrical  expenditures  are  from  5000  to  7000  ami)*res,  which  go 
through  all  the  pots  in  series  with  a  drop  of  potential  of  7  volts  for  each 
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pot.  The  arCual  E.  M.  F.  of  decomposition  of  alumina  is  about  3.5 
volis,  the  difference  between  this  and  the  7  voits  necessary  being  due  to 
the  internal  resistance  of  the  bath  and  the  carbon  linings.  The  produc- 
tion of  1  pound  of  aluminum  takes  18  horse-power  hours  measured  at 
the  steam  engine;  about  1500  pounds  are  produced  daily. — The  Technic, 
1893. 

Antimony. — The  extraction  of  antimony  by  electrical  nieihods. 
Abstract  of  C.  A.  Hering's  review  of  ihe  different  processes,  published 
in  Di-gier's  Polylechniches  yuurital,  2b?,,— -London  Electrical  Review, 
August  as.  1893. 

Metals. — Specific  heats  of  metals.  By  Jos.  W.  Richards.  Discus- 
sions under  the  head  of  1.  Definitions,  a.  Methods,  i.  Historic  treat- 
ment;  The  investigator;  Work  done  by  each.  4.  Discussion  of  the 
results;  Tables;  Diagrams  and  formula;.  5.  Theoretical  treatment, 
discussion  from  the  chemical  and  mechanical  standpoints. — y^um. 
frank.  Inst.,  July  and  August,  1893. 

General  Summary  of  American  improvements  and  inventions  in 
ore-crushing  and  concentration  and  in  the  metallurgy  of  copper,  lead, 
gold,  silver,  nickel,  aluminium,  zinc,  mercury,  antimony,  and  tin.  By 
Jjs.  l))U(4las. — Advance  sheets  of  Tnt'is.  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engs., 
August.  1893. 

Electro-M ETALLUROY. — By  F.  Osmond  {abstract  of  pa jjcf  read  before 
the  Engineering  Congress).  The  microscopic  study  of  metals  shows 
crystallization  to  some  extent  in  all  the  metals.  Crystalline  forces  on 
the  one  hand  and  tensions  and  compressions  on  the  other,  determined 
by  inequalities  of  temperature  in  the  mass  during  heatmg  or  cooling 
give  rise  in  every  metal  to  the  formation  of  geometric  elements  of  struc- 
ture.— [ruiuslries  and  Iron,  August  18,  1893. 
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A  Text-Book  os  CoAL-MrNiNO,  for  the  Use  of  CoLLrERV  Managers  and 
Others.  By  Herhert  W,  Hughes.  Ijrge  Svo.  436  pp.  490  culs.  Index  anil 
Bibliography.     Loadon  and  Pliiladelphia.      1S93. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  North  of  England  Institute  of  Mining  En- 
gineers, forty  years  or  more  ago,  sseven  or  eight  similar  institutions  have 
been  organized  in  other  counties  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  and 
there  has  been  accumulating  a  most  voluminous  and  valuable  literature 
relating  to  mining,  in  the  transactions  of  these  societies.  This  mass  of 
material  has  been  exploited  from  time  to  time,  chiefly  with  the  scissors 
and  paste-[Kit,  and  sundry  ponderous  volumes  on  mining  have  been  pro- 
duced. These  volumes,  however,  have  been  edited  with  but  little  judg- 
ment, and  for  this  reason  have  small  value,  in  spite  of  their  bulk  and 
pretensi'ins. 

Mr.  Hughes  has  made  much  better  use  of  this  material,  and  has,  with 
great  labor,  given  us  in  a  compact  volume  a  most  valuable  epiiome  of 
this  mass  of  literature.  Mr.  Hughes  has  drawn,  also,  from  the  journals 
and  transactions  of  this  country,  and  from  those  of  some  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  and  very  largely  from  his  own  experience. 

As  a  graduate  of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  a  past -president  of  the 
British  Association  of  Mining  Students,  a  practical  colliery  manager, 
and  the  author  of  numerous  papers  on  coal-mining,  Mr.  Hughes  is  sin- 
gularly well  fitted  for  the  work  he  has  accomplished, 

Mr.  Hughes's  work  contains  chapters  on  Geology,  Coal.  Search  for 
Coal,  Breaking  Ground,  Sinking,  Preliminary  Operations,  Methods  of 
Working,  Hauling,  Winding,  Pumping,  Ventilating,  Lighting,  Works 
at  Surface,  and  the  Preparation  of  Coal  for  Market, 

The  first  two  chapters  are  quite  short ;  the  others  average  about  thirty- 
five  pages  each,  and  the  space  is  very  well  apportioned  among  the  dif- 
ferent subjects. 

Each  chapter  ends  with  a  bibliography  giving  a  list  of  the  more  im- 
[Kirtant  papers  on  the  subject  which  have  appeared  in  the  transactions  of 
each  of  the  mining  societies,  or  in  the  leading  mining  journals,  with 
occasional  references  to  special  treatises.  This  has  been  done  already 
for  German  mining  literature  by  Professor  Kiihler,  in  h'K  Bergbaukundc, 
and  less  completely  by  Profes.sor  Haton,  for  French  transactions  and 
Journals,  in  his  Exploitation  des  Afims.  The  very  valuable  mass  of  ma- 
terials in  the  transactions  of  the  English  societies  is  now  for  the  first 
time  made  available. 

This  bibliography  adds  much  to  the  value  of  the  book,  especially  as 
many  important  subjects  have  been  treated  in  outline  only,  in  order  to 
keep  the  book  within  moderate  limits.  The  author  has  occasionally 
erred  on  the  side  of  over-condensation  and  conciseness.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  most  refreshing  innovation  in  mining  treatises,  and  one  with 
which  we  are  not  disposed  to  find  fault. 

The  book  is  illustrated  by  numerous  small  cuts  in  the  text,  specially 
drawn  for  the  book.  Many  of  these  cuts  are  rather  crude  in  drawing, 
and  all  of  them  have  suffered  in  reproduction,  so  that  the  general  effect 
of  the  book  is  somewhat  marred,  especially  when  compared  with  such 
treatises  as  Haton  and  Kohler.  The  cuts,  however,  are  clear  and  ad- 
mirably illustrate  the  text. 
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The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  the  most  vahiable  treatise  on  mining  that  has 
appeared  in  recent  years.     Overiwo-tliird*  of  the  book  treats  of  siibjecis 
of  interest  to  those  engaged  in  metal-mining,  so  that  the  work  will  prove   . 
a  welcome  addition  to  the  library  of  all  mining  engineers. 

H.  S.  M. 

Lecture  Notes  os  TnEOHETiCAi.  Chemlstrv.  By  Ferdinand  G.  Wiechraann. 
PhU,  Fir-t  Edition.  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York.  1893.  8vo„  aiS  pp. 
Cloth  binding.     Typography  and  paper  of  good  qualiiy 

The  author  discusses  the  subjects  in  the  following  order : 

Chapter  I. — Introduction  and  definition. 

II,— Specifte  gravity.  Methods  of  determining  the  specific  gravity 
of  solids,  liquids  and  giises,  with  calculated  examples  under  each  head. 

III. — Chemical  nomenclature  and  notation,  giving  the  various  earlier 
systems,  and  concluding  with  a  summary  of  the  rules  for  the  spelling 
and  pronounciation  of  chemical  terms  as  adopted  by  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  iSgr. 

IV, — Atoms,  atomic  mass  and  valence,  ihe  various  methods  of  deter- 
mination are  presented  by  calculited  problems  affording  good  illuitra- 
tions  of  the  different  methods. 

V. — Chemical  formulae, 

V(. — Strncture  of  molecules,  discusses  molecular  volume,  refraction, 
and  the  magnetic  rotation  of  tiie  plane  of  polarized  light  and  siereo- 
chemistry. 

VII,— Chemical  equations  and  calculations. 

VIII. — Volume  and  weight  relation  of  gases,  with  methods  of  analysis. 

IX, — The  periodic  law,  giving  the  tables  of  Newland,  Mendeleeff, 
and  Lothar  Meyer. 

X.— Solutions, 

XI. — Energy — chemical  affinity, 

XII. — Thermal  relations — thermo-chemisiry.  Giving  the  determina- 
tions of  specific  heat,  calorific  power  and  intensity,  and  the  laws  of 
thermo- chemistry. 

XIII. — Photo-chemistry,  discusses  cheu 
tion,  physical  changes,  mode  of  action,  ; 
chemical  activity  of  light, 

XIV. — Electro-chemistry,  describes  electrolysis,  the  Ion  theory, 
electrical  units  and  quantitative  relations. 

For  a  general  view  of  the  subject  of  theoretical  chemistry  this  work 
is  to  be  commended.  It  is  ably  supplemented  by  a  bibliography  suffi- 
cienily  comprehensive  to  meet  most  requirements.  While  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  giue  credit  for  individual  articles  referred  to  in  the 
journal  literature,  the  periodicals  themselves  are  named,  And  in  the 
bibliography  those  books  which  have  been  consulted  in  the  preparation 
of  the  work  are  specially  marked  with  asterisks.  One  excellent  point  in 
the  arrangement  is  the  use,  for  illustration,  of  problems  completely 
calculated,  leaving  nothing  to  be  assumed.  J,  S, 

Miners'  Pocket  Books,  i.  The  Coat  and  Mstal  Miners'  Packtl- Book.— Vx\ar:\f\fi, 
Rales,  FornmkE.  and  Tables.  Coirpiled  and  prepared  for  the  use  of  Mine  Offi- 
cials Mmint;  Engineers,  nnd  Students  prepann;{  themselves  for  CeniUcateEt  as 
Mine  In-ipcctors  or  Mine  Foremen  Revised  and  Enlarged.  565  (>p.  Illus- 
trated. .Scranlon,  Pa. :  The  Colliery  Engineer  Co.  1893.  Price,  fleJiible  covers, 
$275;  clolh,  tz. 

1.   NoUi  and  /■ormiiln  for  Mining  Studenli.^By  John  Herman  Merivale,  M,A,  Col- 
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liery  Manager,  Prnfessor  of  Mining  in  Durham  College  of  Science,  Newcaslle- 
uponTyne,  e(c.  Siecond  Edition,  Rcviacd.  157  pp.  London :  Crosby  Lock- 
wood  &  Son.     1888,     Price,  is.  6d. 

3.  A  7;r4r/-£'oo*fl/jl/rW»^/"i>rmH/tf,— By  RoliertW.Dron,  ME.,  Certificated  Colliery 

Manager.    62  pp.    (Jlasgow  :  J.  W.  Morgan  &  Co,     1890.     Price,  is.  gd, 

4.  Mintrf  Porket-Book. — A  Reference- Book  for  Miners,  Mine  Surveyors,  Geoiogistf", 

MineraloKiiL-^  Mi11in«n,  Assayers,  Metallurgists,  and  Melal  Merchants  all  over 
the  world.  By  C.  G.  Wamford  Lock,  Member  Council  InMn,  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgy  ;  author  of  PracHcnl  Gold-Mining,  etc,  47a  pp.  I^ndon  and  Nevr 
York:  E.  &  F.  N.  Spon.     iSgi. 

5.  A   Portit-BBok  for  Minirs  and  Mtlallurgist!. — Comprising   Rule!,   Formuli, 

Tables,  and  Notes  itti  use  in  lield  and  office  work.  By  Frederick  Danvers 
Power,  F.G  S.,  M.E,etc.  334  pp,  London;  Crosby  Lockwood  S  Son.  1891. 
Leather  covers,  9s. 

6.  7ht  Aliners'   HandbBok. — A  handy  book  of  reference  on  the  subjects  of  Mineral 

Deposifi,  Mining  Operations,  Ore-Uressing,  etc.  For  the  u.e  of  Sludenl*  and 
cithers,  iniercled  in  mining  matler-f.  By  John  Milne,  F.R.S.,  I'tofes-ior  of  Mining 
in  the  Imperial  Univeisily  of  Jip-nn.  313  pp.  London :  Croiby  Lockwood  & 
Son.     1893. 

The  recent  appearance  of  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  The  Coal 
and  Metal  Miners'  Pocket-Book,  which  heads  the  above  list  of  hand- 
books, has  suggested  grouping  with  it  the  other  five  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison. 

Other  branches  of  engineering  have  been  for  a  long  time  abundantly 
supplied  with  such  publications,  but,  up  10  a  very  recent  date,  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  books  first  named,  no  handy  works  on  mining  and 
metallurgy  h.ive  been  published.  That  there  is  a  demand  for  this  class 
of  literature  is  shown  by  the  series  of  miners'  pocket-books,  which  have 
appeared  in  rapid  succession,  and  to  which  we  would  now  call  atten- 
tion. 

Most  of  them  have  been  written  with  special  reference  to  some  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  broad  field  of  mining.  In  one  case,  that  of  Dron's 
book,  the  ground  covered  is  exceedingly  limited,  viz.,  certain  formulie 
relating  to  ventilation,  pumping  and  haulage,  strength  of  materials, 
engines  and  boilere,  and  surveying,  together  with  a  small  amount  of  de- 
scriptive matter.  This  unpretentious  little  book  follows  Merivale  in  a 
way,  but  the  latter  is  very  much  fuller,  both  in  the  number  of  topics 
treated  and  in  the  descriptive  matter  pertaining  to  them.  Merivale  de- 
votes considerable  space  relatively  to  boilers  and  transmission  of  power, 
as  well  as  to  distinctively  mining  subjects,  such  as  hoisting,  drainage, 
haulage,  and  ventilatiori,  which  are  very  briefly  touched  upon  by  Dron, 
and  closes  with  a  useful  series  of  examples  of  the  applications  of  the  for- 
mulae set  forth  in  the  body  of  the  book.  In  the  matter  of  mathematical 
tables,  Merivale  contents  himself  with  the  insertion  of  one  only — a  table 
of  hypierbolic  or  Napieiian  logarithms.  Dron  contains  no  material  of 
this  cla.ss. 

Lock's  and  Power's  pocket-books  both  appeared  last  year,  and  are 
much  wider  in  scope  than  Merivale's.  In  Power,  the  first  hundred  and 
forty-six  pages  are  given  to  elementary  mathematics,  properties  and 
strength  of  materials,  motors,  hydraulics,  etc.,  such  as  are  usually  found 
in  the  various  engineering  handbooks,  though  more  restricted  in  treat- 
ment than  similar  matter  as  presented  by  Trautwine,  Haswell,  Moles- 
worth,  and  others.  Following  these  subjects  are  about  a  hundred  and 
fifteen  pages  on  chemistry,  assaying,  mineralogy,  geology, and  ore-dress- 
ing— material  intimately  connected  with  mining  itself,  but  which  finds 
no  place  in  Dron  and  Merivale.     Lock,  on  the  other  hand,  has  omitted 
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entirely  ihe  preliminary  mathematics  and  tables,  and  devotes  but  little 
space  to  properties  of  materials,  weights  and  measures,  mechanics,  and 
allied  subjects.  Tlie  first  hundred  pages  are  on  motive  power  and  trans- 
mission of  power ;  then  ihere  ate  twenty-three  pages  on  prospecting  and 
drilling  and  blasting ;  thirty-five  pages  on  pumping,  ventilation,  haulage, 
and  hoisting;  fifteen  pages  on  systems  of  mining;  eighteen  pages  on 
placer  mining,  gold  and  silver  milling,  with  machineryspecifications — all 
of  which  are  barely  noticed  in  Power,  But  Power  has  given  ninety-five 
pages  lo  chemistry,  assaying,  and  mineralogy,  and  twenty  pages  to  crush- 
ing and  orc'dressing,  as  against  fifty-five  and  ten  pages,  respectively,  in 
Lock.  Again,  Lack  devotes  twelve  pages  to  mine  surveying,  with  a 
traverse  table  of  forty-four  pages,  carried  to  six  places  of  decimals. 
This  subject  Power  omits  entirely. 

In  Power  we  find  a  variety  of  useful  tables,  such  as  roots  and  powers, 
logarithms,  natural  functions,  circular  arcs  and  chords,  slopes,  and  those 
under  weights  and  measures,  hydraulics,  etc.  Some  are  not  so  useful, 
and  might  have  been  omitted,  as  b;ing  somewhat  disproportionate  in 
length  for  so  small  a  book.  For  example,  there  are  three,  occupying 
thirty-one  pages,  and  intended  to  lighten  the  labors  of  those  who  must 
deal  with  _£,  s.  and  d. :  a  '*  Wages  Table,"  on  the  basis  of  forty-eiglil 
hours  ]>er  week;  a  "  Table  for  calculating  the  value  of  silver  when  the 
price  per  ounce  varies  between  3s.  and  js.";  and  a  "Gold  Digger's 
Ready  Reckoner,"  up  to  values  of  500  ounces,  and  reckoned  at  £^%  19s. 
and  3d.  per  ounce. 

Another  of  these,  page  34,  is  a  curiosity  in  its  way, — a  "  Table  showing 
the  underlie  and  perpendicular  in  feet  and  inches  for  every  degree  of  the 
quadrant,  in  six  feet  ^^  one  fathom."     The  latter,  however,  is  a  short 

Of  the  two  b-ioks  (Lock  and  Power)  Lock  is  undoubtedly  the  more 
useful,  but  to  both  the  same  objection  may  be  raised,  viz.,  that  they  are 
examples  of  the  rather  hap-hazard  compilations  of  which  there  are  such 
large  numbers  in  other  branches  of  engineering. 

Turning  now  to  Milne,  the  last  of  the  series  to  appear,  if  we  except  the 
new  edi'ion  of  the  Coal  and  Metal  Miners'  Pockei-Book,  we  find  that  the 
author  has  proceeded  on  different  lines.  Milne's  is  a  book  that  can  be 
taken  up  and  read  consecutively  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  essentially 
a  book  on  mining,  although  many  important  subjects  are  altogether 
omitted.  Thereare  three  parts:  Atiner.il Deposits,  with  classification  and 
descriptions  ;  Mining  Operations,  under  which  head  are  placed  Boring, 
Breaking  Ground,  Systems  of  Working,  Mine  Divelopnient,  and  Mining 
Machinery;  and  Ore-Dressing,  includingCrushing,  Sizing,  Sorting,  and 
Concentration.  This  Is  all.  It  resembles  a  contlensed  text-book  on 
these  subjects,  and  the  matter  is  not  only  well  arranged,  but  excellent 
in  quality.  Naturally,  in  his  limited  fields  Milne  has  been  able  to  give 
much  more  space  than  the  others  to  the  subjects  of  which  he  does  treat. 
Used  in  connection  with  some  other  book,  for  example,  one  containing 
chapters  on  surveying,  with  the  necessary  tables,  assaying  and  mineral- 
ogy. Milne  will  be  found  very  satisfactory. 

Ki.iaily,  we  have  an  enlarged  edition  of  the  Coal  and  Metal  Miners' 
Pocket' Book.  The  first  chap;ers  contain  a  risumi  of  mathematical  prin- 
ciples and  rulei,  together  with  tables  of  weights  and  measures,  etc.  A 
concise  descrijnionof  the  ordinary  methods  of  land  surveying. is  followed 
by  the  special  methods  employed  underground,  including  the  connect- 
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ing  of  outside  and  inside  work  through  shafts  and  slopes,  the  establish- 
ment of  survey  stations,  systems  of  keeping  notes,  the  location  of  errors, 
etc.  The  magnetic  survey  with  the  dipping-needle  is  briefly  treated, 
and  twelve  pages  are  devoted  to  stadia  measurements  with  tables. 
Neither  of  ihe  subjects  last  menlioned  is  found  in  any  other  of  the  books 
in  hand.  But  the  special  value  of  the  book  lies  in  one  hundred  pages 
on  the  systems  of  working  coal  and  metal  mines,  with  chapters  on  pros- 
pecting. This  material  is  presented  in  considerable  detail — though 
dealing  mainly  with  coal  mining — and  is  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of 
good  cuts,  'fhe  illustrations  form  an  excellent  feature,  and  in  introduc- 
ing them  the  publishers  have  scored  a  distinct  advance  upon  the  other 
loiner^'  pocket-books.  A  chapter  on  the  "  Location  and  Determination 
of  Faults"  isalsoworthy  of  note.  Tlie  article  on  "Colliery  Machinery," 
by  C.  M.  Percy,  consists  in  part  of  material  from  the  large  work  by  the 
same  author,  on  The  Mechanical  Enpntering  of  Collieries,  and  has 
value  as  coming  from  a  practical  engineer  and  recognized  authority. 
The  details,  however,  relate  specially  to  English  methods,  and  though 
there  is  no  doubt  that  practice  in  England  and  in  this  country  shows 
some  tendency  to  converge  towards  the  same  standards,  yet  it  is  to  be 
regretied  that  our  own  practice  has  not  been  dealt  with  more  particularly. 
This  might  have  been  done  in  an  additional  chapter  without  greatly 
enlarging  the  book.  About  two  hundred  pages  are  given  to  tables  of 
natural  ftinctions,  logarithms  of  numbers,  logarithmic  sines  and  tan-  . 
gents,  a  traverse  table,  etc.  Besides  the  tables  the  book  contains  three 
hundred  and  thirty-five  pages,  of  which  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
pages  arc  devoted  to  subjects  bearing  directly  upon  mining.  Some 
important  topics,  such  as  geology,  mineralogy,  metallurgy,  and  ore- 
dressing,  have  been  omitted;  in  fact,  though  there  is  some  good  material 
on  metal  mining,  the  book  seems  to  have  been  prepared  mainly  with 
reference  to  coal  mining. 

But,  it  would  be  unfair  to  condemn  books  of  this  kind  for  what  they 
do  not  contain  ;  they  should  rather  be  judged  upon  the  ground  of  what 
they  do  contain.  No  one  pocket-book  can  cover  the  whole  field  of 
mining  and  its  kindred  subjects  any  more  than  one  man  can  apply  him- 
self successfully  to  all  branches  of  mining  and  metallurgy.  Each  will 
have  its  specialties,  and  he  wh;  wishes  to  possess  a  vade  mecum  for  his 
own  particular  branch  has,  since  the  publication  of  these  recent  books, 
good  material  from  which  to  make  a  choice. 

We  have  tried  to  point  out  their  weak  and  strong  points,  and  find 
them  generally  more  or  less  deficient — though  necessarily  so,  for  the 
reasons  just  given — in  the  fundamental  mathematics,  mechanics,  strength 
of  materials,  and  engineering  construction.  They  have  their  [ilace, 
however,  and  this  we  think,  for  a  mining  engineer,  is  in  connection  with 
some  such  pocket-book  as  Trautwine,  or  others  of  tried  excellence. 

.\  comparative  table  of  contents  of  the  six  Miners'  Handbooks  is 
appended.  In  the  first  column  are  the  topics  treated,  the  others  con- 
taining the  number  of  pages  given  to  each.  It  is,  of  course,  impracti- 
cable, without  entering  into  the  minutiae  of  an  index,  to  tabulate  in 
every  case  ihe  precipe  amount  of  material  presented  under  the  various 
heads,  and  some  of  the  less  important  matters  may  have  been  overlooked, 
but  these  parallel  columns  may  be  of  some  use  in  ascertaining  the  scope 
of  the  books  under  consideration. 
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Department  of  Mining. 

Tkf  Summer  School  of  Practical  Mining  was  held  this  year  in  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  with  a  week  at  the  World's  Fair.  In  New  Jer- 
sey two  weeks  were  spent  at  the  Mount  Hope  mines  of  the  Lackawanna 
Iron  and  Steel  Company.  This  was  followed  by  a  week  of  geological 
field  work  under  Professor  Kemp  in  the  vicinity  of  Franklin.  Then 
two  weeks  were  spent  in  the  new  mines  of  Coxc  Brothers  &  Co.,  at 
Oneida,  Pa.  Finally  a  week  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  mining 
exhibits  at  Chicago. 

The  Summer  School  this  year  was  under  the  charge  of  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor Peele,  assisted  by  Edward  B,  Durham,  E.  M.,  '9a  and  Edward  L. 
Dufourcq,  E.M,,  '91. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Durham,  E.M,,  '93,  lately  assistant  mining  engineer  for 
Withcrbce,  Sherman  &  Co.,  and  the  Port  Henry  Iron  Ore  Company, 
at  Mineville,  New  York,  has  been  ap{{ointed  assistant  in  mining  for  the 
academic  year  1893-94. 

An  interesting  lecture  on  the  Shaw  Gas  Testing  Machine,  for  the  de- 
termination of  minute  percentages  of  fire-damp,  was  delivered  to  the 
students  of  the  Summer  School  at  Chicago,  by  Mr.  Jos.  R.  Wilson.  In 
the  audience  were  a  number  of  distinguished  mining  men,  including  Dr. 
Le  Neve  Foster,  the  recently  appointed  Professor  of  Mining  in  the  Royal 
School  of  Mines,  London. 

Through  the  liberality  of  a  friend  of  the  School  a  Shaw  Gas  Tester 
has  been  purchased  for  Che  use  of  the  Mining  Department,  and  will  be 
used  to  illustrate  the  lectures  on  fire-damp  and  other  mine  gases. 

The  directors  of  the  St.  Joseph  Lead  Company,  at  Bonne  Terre,  Mis- 
souri, have  presented  a  beautiful  model  of  their  lead  dressing  works  to 
the  Mining  Department.  This  model  was  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
Missouri  State  exhibit  in  the  Mines  Building  at  Chicago. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Cleveland  Iron  Company  consisting  of  large  sec- 
tional models  of  two  of  their  mines  near  Ishpeming,  specimens  of  ore, 
mine  timbers  and  photographs,  has  been  purchased  for  the  department. 
These  exhibits,  the  model  of  the  St.  Joseph  Dressing  Works  and  the 
Shaw  Gas  Tester  are  valued  at  nearly  ^6000,  and  wii!  prove  very  valuable 
additions  to  the  Mining  Museum. 

Department  of  Physics. 

In  the  Department  of  Physics  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  various  courses  given  ;  besides  this,  a  tutor  and  an  assistant  have 
been  added  to  the  corps  of  instructors,  which  now  numbers  nine.  The  in- 
struction of  170  students,  working  in  sets,  from  9.30  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m.  in 
the  laboratory,  and  the  delivery  of  several  distinct  courses  of  lectures  to 
350  students,  and  the  reading  of  their  examination  papers,  fully  occu- 
pies the  lime  of  even  so  large  a  staff.  The  laboratory  work  being  fully 
systematized,  each  student  is  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  experiments  to 
be  performed  by  him.     There  are  nine  such  special  lists. 

The  course  in  Electrical  Engineering  occupies  eight  hours  per  week  in 
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the  laboratory  throughout  the  year ;  the  other  courses  require  from  two  to 
six  hours  per  week  during  the  entire  year.  This  arrangement  brings  the 
geologists  inio  the  laboratory,  and  gives  the  chemists  two  terms'  work 
instead  of  one.  The  laboratory  instruction  to  electrical  engineers  has 
been  increased  from  6  to  8  hours  per  week,  and  the  course  of  lectures  on 
mechanical  and  electrical  units  has  been  extended  for  them  through  the 
second  term  of  second  year.  These  lectures  on  units  formerlygiven  also 
to  students  in  other  courses  in  the  firet  term  of  third  year,  are  now 
given  in  the  first  term  of  second  year  for  all  courses  except  architecture. 
The  laboratory  work  of  these  students  is  also  transferred  from  the  thini 
to  the  second  year. 

Some  forty  new  experiments  have  been  added  to  the  list,  and  others 
are  ready  as  soon  as  apparatus  and  space  are  available. 

As  it  now  stands,  the  list  includes,  under  "length,"  all  the  usual 
measurements  and  tests  with  dividing  engines,  comparators,  cathelome- 
ters,  calipers,  spherometer,  optical  lever,  goniometer,  sextant,  planiroeter 
level-tester,  etc. 

The  experiments  on  "mass,"  include  all  the  methods  of  weghing  and 
corrections  therefor  ;  also  specific  gravity,  vapor-density  and  molecular 
weights,  and  calibrations. 

As  practice  in  "  time  measurements,"  students  determine  time  of 
oscillation  by  various  methods,  length  of  seconds  pendulum,  etc. 

Work  on  resultant  of  forces,  elasticity,  inertia,  cafultarity,  viscosity, 
and  hygrometry  serves  to  illustrate  mechanical  and  molecular  forces. 

■Several  measurements,  including  those  on  the  velocity  of  sound,  serve 
to  illustrate  the  laws  and  apparatus  of  acoustics. 

In  heat,  the  subject  of  thermometry  is  fully  developed,  as  also  specific 
and  talent  heat,  boiling  and  melting  points,  expansion  and  radiation. 

A  large  list  of  experiments  in  optics,  includes  work  on  focal-lengths 
of  lenses  and  mirrors,  construction  and  power  of  microscopes,  telescopes, 
etc.,  the  spectrometer,  refraction,  dispersion,  wave-length,  spectrum  an- 
al>'sis,  absorption  spectra,  polarized  light,  saccharimetry,  total  reflection, 
photometry  and  colorimetry.  The  course  in  electricity  and  magnetism 
offers  determinations  of  magnetic  moments  and  fields,  distribution  of 
magnetism,  lines  of  force,  etc.  Resistance  measurements  are  made  by 
all  the  various  methods,  and  with  a  great  variety  of  apparatus.  The 
practice  of  fall  of  potential  and  its  applications  are  very  fully  illustrated 
and  demonstrated.  Specific  resistance,  insulation,  electro-motive  force, 
quantity,  capacity,  current,  etc.,  are  determined  by  methodsdesigned  to 
show  the  use  and  principle  of  the  different  forms  of  bridges,  galvanom- 
eters, electrometers,  rheostats,  and  commercial  motors  in  general. 

Personal  instruction  is  furnished  to  several  post-graduate  students, 
who  are  at  present  engaged  in  original  research. 

Department  of  Mechanics. 

The  DejMrtment  of  Mechanics  as  at  present  organized  is  represented 
in  the  faculties  of  the  School  of  Arts,  the  School  of  Mines  and  the 
School  of  Pure  Science.  The  officers  of  the  Department  are,  R.  S. 
Woodward.  C.E.,  Ph.D.,  Profes.sor  of  Mechanics;  M.  I.  Pupin,  Ph.D., 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Mechanics,  and  Joseph  Pfister,  M.A.,  Instructor  in 
Mechanics.  The  subjects  specially  assigned  to  the  Department  are  pure 
mechanics,  the  principles  of  hydromechanics  and  thermodynamics. 
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In  the  School  of  Arts,  instruction  in  elementary  mechanics  is  given 
by  Professor  Woodward  and  Mr.  Pfister.  Loney' s  ^/ementi  of  Statics 
and  Dynamics  is  used  as  a  text,  and  this  is  supplemented  by  lectures  and 
demonstrations  with  apparatus.  In  the  School  of  Mines,  instruction  in 
analytical  mechanics  is  given  by  Professor  Woodward.  Parts  I.,  HI. 
and  V,  of  Rankine's  Applied  Mechanics,  are  used  as  a  text.  This  work 
is  supplemented  by  lectures,  demonstrations  and  solutions  of  typical 
problems.  Instruction  in  thermodynamics  is  given  by  Professor  Pupin 
by  means  of  lectures.  Profes.sor  Pupin  gives  instruction  also  in  theo- 
retical electrical  engineering,  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  course 
ID  Electrical  Engineering,  by  means  of  lectures  and  recitations. 

In  the  School  of  Pure  Science,  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Theory  of 
the  Potential  Function,  by  Professor  Woodward,  and  a  course  on  the 
Mechanical  Theory  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  by  Professor  Pupin, 
were  begun  with  the  present  college  year.  In  addition  to  these  courses, 
which  will  be  given  annually  by  the  Department,  courses  in  higher  Dy- 
namics, advanced  Hydromechanics,  Geodynamics,  advanced  Thermo- 
dynamics and  its  applications  to  electricity  and  chemistry,  and  the  Elec- 
tromagnetic Theory  of  Light,  will  be  offered  for  next  year. 

Department  of  Metallurgy. 

A  lathe  for  making  sections  of  slags  and  steel  is  nearing  completion. 
It  is  to  be  used  for  making  the  sections  necessary  for  the  continuance  of 
the  investigations  on  these  subjects,  which  the  department  has  now 
under  way.  The  collections  of  lecture  diagrams,  lantern  slides,  negatives 
and  blue  prints  are  being  extended  so  as  to  include  the  latest  data  of 
modern  metallurgical  methods,  and  special  sets  of  blue  prints  are  in 
preparation  for  student  use. 

Dr.  Low  and  Mr.  C.  Vanderbilt  have  presented  Mahler's  bomb  calor- 
imetric  apparatus,  allowing  work  at  a  pressure  of  175  atmospheres,  and 
a  digester,  allowing  work  at  a  pressure  of  75  atmospheres, 

A  regenerative  gas-furnace  for  high  temperature  work,  and  an  oil-tank 
furnace  for  working  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  oil  have  also  been 
obtained. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Kurtz,  '93,  has  sent  the  department  two  fine  specimens  of 
salamanders,  taken  from  the  hearth  of  a  blast-furnace  after  going  out  of 
blast.  These  salamanders  of  crystallized  iron  weigh  nearly  40  pounds 
each.     A  good  specimen  of  nitro-cyanide  of  titanium  was  also  obtained. 

MlNERALOGICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Faculty  decided,  at  their  last  meeting  in  the  spring,  that  lithol- 
ogy  should  hereafter  be  taught  to  all  students  in  the  courses  of  mining, 
chemistry,  geology,  and  metallurgy,  and,  to  make  the  necessary  time,  the 
work  in  mineralogy  was  transferred  from  the  second  year  to  the  second 
term  of  the  first  year  and  firet  term  of  the  second  year  by  giving  the  De- 
partment of  Mineralogy  extra  hours  in  the  first  year.  The  time  thus 
secured  in  the  second  term  in  the  second  year  was  assigned  to  the 
subject  of  lithology  under  the  Departments  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 

The  work  in  lithology  under  the  Mineraloglcal  Department  will  be  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Luquer,  tutor  in  mineralogy,  and  will  consist  in  :  A  short 
introductory  review  of  the  principles  of  optics  relating  to  reflection, 
refraction,  and  polarization  of  light.    A  description  of  common  appar- 
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atus  used,  such  as  the  iithological  microscope,  the  polariscope,  the  ap- 
paratus for  measuring  axial  angles,  dispersion,  indices  of  rerraction,  etc. 
A  descriptioi]  of  the  common  optical  character  of  the  rock-forming  min- 
erals, with  methods  of  recognizing  and  distinguishing  said  minerals. 

Mr.  Luquer  is  now  arranging  in  a  new  and  convenient  form  the  data  for 
recognizing  optically  the  dilTerent  minerals  occurring  in  building-stooes 
and  also  the  economic  cITect  of  the  minerals  on  the  stones.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  a  scries  of  comparative  tests  on  building-stones,  between 
the  artificial  sulphate -of -soda  freezing  and  actual  freezing,  are  being 
made  ;  and  a  complete  bibliography  of  the  literature  on  building-stones 
is  also  in  course  of  preparation. 

The  collections  of  the  mineralogical  museum  are  being  supplemented 
by  two  more  special  collections.  The  museum  now  contains,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  main  collection,  the  following  collections  especially  designed 
tor  facilitating  instruction:  Collection  of  pseudomorphs ;  collection 
illustrating  physical  characters;  collection  illustrating  association  of 
minerals  ;  collection  of  minerals  of  building-stones  for  civil  engineer 
and  arch  students.  Two  student  collections  of  different  grades. 
To  these  there  have  been  added  collection  of  minerals  of  New  York  City 
and  collection  of  natural  crystals.  The  former  has  for  its  nucleus  the 
specimens  donated  by  Dr.  J.  j.  Friedrich,  and  supplemented  by  speci- 
mens selected  from  the  general  collection. 

The  crystal  collection  is  designed  not  so  much  as  an  exhibit  of 
beautiful  crystals,  but  as  an  aid  to  comprehension  of  the  science.  The 
plan  followed  in  it  is  as  follows :  Crystals  of  isometric  minerals  are  ar- 
ranged, as  there  is  only  one  series  of  forms,  by  forms  and  not  by  min- 
erals. In  all  other  systems,  as  eaih  mineral  has  its  own  series  of  forms, 
involving  distinct  axis-ratios,  the  arrangement  under  each  system  is  by 
minerals,  and  each  mineral  is  preceded  by  a  wooden  model  of  the  ac- 
cepted unit-form,  and  this  followed  by  as  many  forms  as  are  obtainable. 
■  Mr.  Ries,  University  Fellow  in  Mineralogy,  has  taken  for  his  work, 
investigation  of  the  pyroxene  group,  with  especial  reference  to  these 
pyroxenes  occurring  in  New  York  State,  This  includes:  An  examina- 
tion of  the  optical  properties  and  chemical  composion  ;  the  mode  of 
occurrence  of  the  pyroxenes,  their  relations  to  associated  minerals  as 
well  as  their  order  and  manner  of  formation  ;  also  crystallographic  mea- 
surements to  determine  the  a-ssociation  of  forms  occurring  in  the  New 
York  specimens. 

The  department  has  purchased  a  No.  2  Fuess  reflection  goniometer 
with  all  accessories  for  crystallographic  work. 

A  Bertrand  refractometer  has  also  been  secured.  This  instrument  is 
of  very  small  size  (can  be  carried  in  the  pocket),  and  gives,  with  very 
close  approximation,  the  indices  of  refraction  of  liquids  and  solids — 
needing,  with  solids,  simply  a  polished  surface. 

During  the  past  summer  Mr.  Luquer's  work  in  cutting  sections  of 
building-stone  was  so  facilitated  by  running  the  section  grinders  with 
an  electric  motor,  that  this  fall  three  electric  motors  have  been  secured, 
so  that  all  the  grinding  and  cutting  machines  may  be  run  by  electricity. 

This  departmentacknowledges  the  following  donations  : 

From  E.  Cumenge,  specimens  of  gold  in  fluorite,  boleitc,  cumengeite, 
phosgenite. 

From  Dr.  J,  J.  Friederichj  a  collection  of  New  York  City  minerals. 

From  M,  Fran^illon,  specimens  of  garnierite. 
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Geological  Department. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Hollick,  who  has  been  for  two  years  assistant  in  Geology, 
was  promoted  to  be  tutor  last  spring.  The  vacant  assistantship  was  filled 
by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Van  Ingen,  who  has  studied  at  Cor- 
nell and  Yale,  and  done  much  collecting  for  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey. Mr.  Van  Ingen  will  be  employed  in  arranging  and  sorting  the 
collections  of  fossils  in  the  museum,  which  have  been  in  great  confusion. 
The  way  is  being  prepared  for  systematic  and  complete  instruction  in 
palaeontology  in  the  future.  Professor  Kemp  spent  June  and  September 
in  field-work  in  the  Adirondacks,  being  accompanied  in  the  former  by 
Matthew  and  Pomeroy,  '93,  White,  '94,  and  Riederer,  '96.  Professor 
C.  H.  Smyth,  Jr.,  '88,  now  of  Hamilton  College,  also  joined  the  party 
for  a  time.  In  Sieptember,  Ries,  '93,  was  with  Professor  Kemp.  Efforts 
were  directed  toward  mapping  the  geology  of  the  Adirondacks,  and 
will  be  continued  next  summer.  Professor  Kemp  spent  a  week  with 
the  summer  class  in  mining,  exploring  the  geology  of  Franklin  Furnace, 
N.  J,,  and  vicinity ;  some  twenty  students  formed  the  party.  Mr.  Hol- 
lick was  engaged  throughout  July  in  further  work  upon  the  Cretaceous 
exposures  and  the  eastward  extension  of  the  Yellow  Gravel  formation 
on  the  north  shore  of  Long  Island,  and  on  Martha's  Vineyard.  Some 
interesting  discoveries  of  fossil  plants  and  mollusks  resulted.  W.  D. 
Matthew,  '93,  is  Fellow  in  Geology,  and  is  working  on  the  igneous 
rocks  near.his  home,  St.  Johns,  N.  B. 

Biological  Department. 

During  the  past  summer,  twelve  members  and  students  of  the  de- 
partment worked  in  the  Marine  Biological  laboratory  at  Wood's  Holl, 
Mass.  The  College  subscribes  for  one  of  the  investigator's  rooms  at 
this  laboratory.  Mr.  Willey  worked  upon  the  development  oi  Molgula 
in  connection  with  his  researches  upon  the  ancestors  of  the  vertebrates. 
Dr.  Dean  continued  his  studies  upon  the  embryonic  development  of  the 
sturgeon,  from  material  procured  by  artificial  incubation  at  the  sturgeon 
fisheries  on  the  Delaware.  This  is  the  first  time  sturgeon  culture  has 
proved  completely  successful,  and  Dr.  Dean's  success  will  doubtless  lead 
to  the  establishment  of  a  sturgeon  hatchery.  Mr.  Strong  worked  upon 
the  cranial  nerves  of  the  fishes  and  amphibians.  Professor  Wilson  con- 
tinued his  studies  upon  the  development  of  Nereis.  He  also  made  a 
reconnaissance  of  the  Pacific  coast,  in  order  to  advise  the  University  of 
California  regarding  the  location  of  a  Marine  Station.  Professor  Os- 
born  delivered  the  vice-presidential  address  before  the  Section  of  Zool 
ogy  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and 
later,  joined  the  palfeotological  expedition  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  Southern  Wyoming. 

The  department  opens  the  year  with  about  the  same  number  of  un- 
dergraduate students  as  last  year,  but  with  a  greatly  increased  graduate 
roll.  The  large  undergraduate  laboratory  in  the  medical  school  has 
accordingly  been  turned  into  a  graduate  room.  Besides  the  work  of 
different  members  of  the  department  in  the  Biological  Section  of  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  a  special  Morphological  Club  has  been 
formed  for  reports  upon  special  researches,  and  upon  recent  important 
articles  in  the  biological  journals. 
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All  of  the  university  course  of  lectures  are  being  given  this  year,  and 
the  department  is,  for  the  first  time,  in  full  running  order. 

Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering  : 

The  changes  made  in  this  department  by  virtue  of  the  redistribution 
of  the  engineering  subjects  among  the  officers  of  instruction  have  been 
considerable.  I'he  subjects  of  motors  using  water,  air,  steam  and  other 
vapors  ;  heat,  and  its  applications  to  the  steam-engine,  and  the  construc- 
tion and  management  of  boilers  and  engines,  make  a  compact  and  hom- 
ogeneous series  of  three  courses  of  lectures  for  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment to  the  graduating  class;  and  he  retains  his  course  in  properties  of 
materials  for  the  third  class  for  all  engineering  students.  To  provide 
for  the  work  in  the  locomotive  engine  and  on  the  transmission  of  power 
in  machinery  and  millwork,  displaced  by  these  new  assignments,  Mr. 
Ira  H.  Woolson  has  been  assigned  to  this  department,  and  is  lecturing 
to  the  graduating  class  in  both  couries,  in  addition  :o  a  responsible 
charge  of  the  work  in  construction-drawing  for  the  electrical  engineers 
of  the  higher  classes.  He  also  runs  the  testing  laboratory  and  the  in- 
struction therein,  and  the  detail  of  cen^nt-testingforcivil  engineers. 

Arrangements  have  also  been  mad«4o  have  the  engineering  students  of 
the  third  class  do  some  testing  of  materials  in  the  laboratory  as  part  of  the 
obligatory  afternoon  work  of  that  year.  It  will  involve  tests  in  tensile, 
compressive  and  transverse  resistance,  and  will  be  done  mainly  upon  the 
reconstructed  Fairbanks  machine,  which  has  been  redesigned  in  iron  and 
steel  by  the  head  of  the  department  for  this  purpose.  Mr.  Luther  E. 
Gregory  of  '93  has  entered  the  department  as  assistant  in  this  mechanical 
department.  Considerable  additions  to  theoutfil  in  dynamometers  have 
been  made  during  the  summer,  and  students  are  beginning  to  take  theses 
involving  laboratory  investigations  as  facilities  are  provided. 

The  work  in  first  and  second  year  drawing  has  been  assigned  to  the 
department  of  mechanical  engineering,  where  it  most  naturally  seems  to 
attach  itself,  and  Mr.  Mayer  is  in  resiransible  charge  of  it.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  students  and  the  hours  of  their  service  in  the  drawing- 
academy  during  all  day  made  it  necessary  to  apply  for  an  additional 
assistant  in  this  department,  both  for  efficiency  and  as  a  relief  to  over- 
work. Mr.  F.  A.  Provot,  C.  E.  of  '93,  has  been  appointed  assistant  in 
drawing  to  fill  this  position.  Mr.  Gregory  conducts  the  laboratory  work 
with  the  indicators. 

Electrical  Engineering  Department; 

Mr.  George  F.  Leon,  who  received  his  scientific  education  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  who  has  had  six  years'  prac- 
tical experience  in  electric  railway,  lighting,  etc.,  with  the  Thomson- 
Houston  Company,  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  electrical  engineer- 
ing. Mr.  Leon  will  take  special  charge  of  tr;e  laboratory  work  in  the 
actual  testing  and  use  of  dynamos,  motors,  and  other  electrical  machin- 
ery. The  total  number  of  students  now  pursuing  the  course  in  elec- 
trical engineering  is  about  one  hundred,  including  about  twelve  post- 
graduate students.  The  regular  four-year  under-graduate  course,  as  well 
as  the  post-graduate  work,  is  now  well  organized. 
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DETAILS  OF  MODERN  WATER  WORKS  CON- 
STRUCTION.* 

Bv  WOI.COTT  C.  FOSTER, 

Pakt  I.— Cast-Iron  Bell  and  Spigot  Pipe;  Special  Cabt; 
iNGs ;  Flexible  Joints. 

At  the  present  day  caSt-iron  pipe  is  undoubtedly  the  best  and 
most  economical  form  of  pijie  for  use  in  general  water  works  con- 
struction. Special  ca-ses  and  surroundings  will,  however,  some- 
times require  other  kinds  of  pipe.  For  water  works  purposes 
the  pipe  should  always  be  coated.  The  coating  usually  employed- 
is  one  of  the  tar  or  asphalt  mixtures.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
cast-iron  pipe  in  use;  Bell  and  spigot  pipe.  Fig,  1,  and  flange 
pipe.     Of  the  latter  we  will  treat  later  on. 

In  speaking  of  the  size  of  pipe  of  any  kind  the  clear  inside 
diameter  is  always  mentioned;  thus  four  inch-pipe  means  pipe 
having  a  clear  diameter  inside  of  four  inches. 

Bell  and  Spigot  Pipe, 
This  pipe  is  so  named  on  account  of  the  shape  of  the  ends. 
The  enlarged  end  is  called  the  bell  or  hub  and  the  beaded  end 
the  spigot.  For  each  diameter  of  pipe  the  manufacturers  turn 
out  diflerent  thicknesses  and  consequently  weights  depending 
upon  the  service  required  and  the  pressure.  In  tables  are  given 
the  weights  per  foot  and  per  length  'or  different  sizes,  as  made 
by  one  of  the  prominent  companies  dealing  in  cast-iron  pipe. 
*  Copyright,  1894,  by  Woleott  C,  Koster, 
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Table  I. 

Weights  of  Cast- Iron  Pipe,  with  Allowance  added  for  Btrwl 

and  Spigot  Ends. 

(Weights  in  Culumns,  per  line:il   foot.) 
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Standard  Weights  of  this  Foundry, 
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Table  II. 
fy-ofioseJ  American  Association  Standard  for  Cast-Iron  Water  pipe. 
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Table  II.  gives  the  weight  of  pipe  for  different  services,  as  pro- 
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posed  at  the  meeting  of  the  American   Water  Works  Associa- 
tion, at  Chicago,  May  20,  1890. 


^^as 


Betl  and  S[»got  Pipe. 

The  quoted  weights  of  pipes  of  the  same  diameter  and  for 
similar  services  vary  with  each  foundry,  but  usually  approximate 
the  weights  of  Tabic  I.,  very  closely. 

Some  makers  quote  the  weight  per  foot  without  making  an 
allowance  for  the  extra  weight  of  the  bell  and  spigot,  hence  in 
drawing  specifications  and  in  purchasing  pipe  special  attention 
should  be  paid  to  this  matter.  It  is  usually  better  to  specify  the 
weight  per  length  rather  than  per  foot  and  thus  avoid  controversy 
and  a  possible  claim  of  misunderstanding.  A  variation  of  5  per 
cent,  for  3 -inch  to  24-inch  and  3  per  cent,  for  24-inch  to  48-inch 
pipe  above  or  below  the  contract  weight  is  generally  allowed. 
Each  length  is  considered  by  itself;  those  lengths  falling  below 
the  minimum  are  rejected  while  for  those  heavier  than  the  maxi- 
mum the  excess  is  deducted  and  not  paid  for.  The  number  of 
lengths  below  the  average  weight  should  be  about  equal  to  the 
number  in  excess  so  that  the  total  shipment  will  not  vary  more 
than  I  per  cent,  or  2  |>er  cont.  at  the  most  from  the  average  weight 
of  the  specifications.  Pipe  up  to  48  inches  diameter  is  usually 
submitted  to  a  hydraulic  test  of  300  pounds  per  square  inch 
before  shipment.  Some  few  foundries  make  pipe  up  to  144 
inches  diameter. 

The  weight  is  marked  with  white  lead  inside  the  bell,  and  con- 
.secutive  numbers  either  painted  or  cast  upon  the  outside  of  the 
pipe  near  the  bell.  In  addition  to  these  marks  the  initials  of  the 
water  company  or  town  and  the  year  are  frequently  cast  upon 
the  outside,  together  with  the  initials  of  the  maker.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  large  orders.  When  a  large  amount  of 
pipe  is  purchased  it  is  well  to  have  a  competent  inspector  at  the 
foundry.  This  will  usually  save  considerable  expense  and  trouble. 
With  small  orders,  however,  this  precaution  is  not  so  material. 
Very  satisfactory  results    in  this  respect  and  at  a  minimum  ex- 
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pense  can  usually  be  obtained  by  placing  the  foundry  inspection  in 
the  hands  of  some  reliable  inspection  association  but  care  must  be 
used  to  obtain,  not  the  cheapest  inspection,  but  "  inspection  that 
inspects." 

After  the  pipe  has  arrived  at  its  destination,  an  inspector  should 
look  it  over  as  it  is  being  unloaded  from  the  cars,  watching  care- 
fully for  breakages  and  cracks  in  both  spi^ot-and  bell-ends,  at 
which  points  injury  or  defects  most  usually  occur.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  the  ends  are  cracked  by  the  shifting  of  the  pipes  in 
the  cars  and  their  striking  against  each  other.  At  the  same  time 
the  number  and  weight  of  each  length  should  be  noted,  together 
with  the  other  data  called  for  in  the  following  heading  for  the  in- 
spector's note -bo  ok : 

The  iron  should  be  soft,  easily  bored  and  cut,  and  the  castings 
should  be  smooth  and  free  from  all  defects,  such  as  sponginess, 
lumps,  swells,  blisters,  sand-holes,  blow-holes,  and  the  like,  and 
should  be  of  even  thickness  throughout.  There  is  as  yet  no  uni- 
versal standard  practice  in  relation  to  cast-iron  pipe,  but  the  above 
remarks  are  based  on  considerable  experience.  A  set  of  pipe 
specifications  which  are  fdir  to  both  contractor  and  purchaser, 
and  which  will  secure  good  results,  will  be  given  later- 
Straight  pipe  from  4  inches  in  diameter  up  is  cast  to  lay  12  feet 
to  the  length,  though  as  turned  out  by  some  makers  it  will  be 
found  to  lay  somewhat  more.  Anything  other  than  straight  bell 
and  spigot  pipe  is  called  a  "  special  "  or  special  casting.  Specials 
include  bends  or  curves,  tees,  crosses,  Y"s,  plugs,  sleeves, 
reducer=,  caps,  etc.  There  are  two  prominent  classes  of  bell  and 
spigot  specials,  namely,  ordinary  specials,  such  as  those  shown  in 
Figs.  2  to  1 1,  and  "Globe"  specials,  shown  in  Figs.  12  and  13. 
Globe  specials  are  claimed  to  be  lighter,  more  compact,  and  to 
give  greater  waterway  than  ordinary  specials  nnd  are  being  used 
very  extensively.  Either  class  are  made  with  bells  all  around, 
with  spigots  all  around,  or  with  bells  on  some  ends  and  spigots 
on  others.  In  making  out  a  bill  for  ordering  special  castings,  the 
safest  way  to  designate  tees,  crosses.  Y's,  reducers,  etc.,  is  to  draw 
a  skeleton  diagram  and  indicate  on  which  ends  the  bells  are 
wanted  by  a  short  curve,  placing  the  diameter  opposite  each  end, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  14.  Curves  can  be  made  of  any  radius  desired, 
but  the  foundries  usually  have  patterns  made  up  of  moderate 
radius,  the  length  of  the  radius  varying  with  the  diameter  of  the 
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pipe.     They  are  spoken  of  as  elbows  {90°)  or  one-quarter  bends 
(Pig.  2a),  one-eighth  or  45°  bends  (Fig.  2b),  and  one-sixteenth 


or  22^^"  bends  (Fig.  2c),  according  to  the  angle  they  subtend. 
Globe  elbows  are  made  of  any  angle.  Ordinary  curves  can,  of 
course,  be  made  to  subtend  any  angle;  but  patterns  have  to  be 


Onc-ei),'hlh,  or  45°  Bend. 


altered  or  new  ones   made  unless  the  foundry  happens  to  have 
made  a  similar  bend  before  and  has  the  pattern  on  hand.     Where 
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long  radius  curves  or  specials  cast  on  the  arc  of  a  circle  are  used, 
odd  angles  can  be  made  by  cutting  off  a  portion  of  the  spigot- 
end.      Long  radius  bends  have,  theoretically,  a  slight  advantage 


One-si xteejith,  oi  32>j  Bend. 

over  the  kind  illustrated,  as  the  change  in  the  direction  of  the 
current  of  water  is  more  gradual ;  but  the  benefits  actually  de- 
rived in  use  seldom  pay  for  their  increased  cost. 


Flo.  3. 


ric.4. 


Fta  s- 


Tees  are  three-way  special  castings,  two  of  the  branches  being 
in  a  straight  line  and  the  third  one  at  right  angles.  Fig.  3. 

Y's  are  three-way  special  castings  in  which  the  branches  are 
inclined  to  each  other  at  angles  other  than  right  angles,  Fig.  4. 
Unless  otherwise  specified,  Y's  are  sent  with  two  of  the  branches 
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in  a  straight  line  and  the  third  branch  leading  off  at  an. angle  of 
45°- 

Crosses  are  four-way  special  castings,  Fig.  5. 

Reducers  are  straight  special  castings,  each  end  of  which  is  of 
diflerent  diameter,  Fig,  6. 

Fig.  6. 


Sleeves  are  special  castings  for  joining  together  two  spigots  or 
plain  ends  of  pipe.  Fig.  "/a. 

Halved  or  split  sleeves  are  sleeves  made  in  two  parts  to  be 
placed  over  the  pipe  and  bolted  together,  Fig.  jb. 

Fig.  ^k 


Halved  or  Split  Sleeve. 


Plugs  are  special  castings  used  to  stop  up  open  ends  of  the  pipe 
or  special  castings.  Fig.  8. 


0 
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Caps  are  special  castings  used  to  place  over  open  spigot-ends, 
Fig.  9. 

S-bends  or  offsets  are  used  to  connect  two  lines  of  pipe  which 
run  in  the  same  direction  but  which  will  not  abut  on  being 
brought  together,  Fig.  10. 


Cap.  Offset. 

Hat  flanges  are  used  to  connect  a  new  line  of  pipe  with  an  old 
line  already  laid  where  provision  by  the  insertion  of  a  tee  or 
other  special  has  not  been  made,  and  where  it  is  not  desirable  or 
economical  to  insert  one.  Fig.  1 1. 


Globe  Specials. 
Showing  Crosses,  Tees,  Y's  and  Reducers. 

There  are  other  forms  of  special  castings,  but  the  above  embrace 
those  most  commonly  in  use. 

Where  a  special,  such  as  a  tee,  is  to  be  inserted  in  an  old  line 
of  pipe,  there  are  two  ways  of  doing  it  open  to  the  choice  of  the 
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engineer.     The  first  or  old-fashioned  method  is  to  cut  out  a  piece 
of  pipe,  say  three  or  four  feet  longer  than  the  special  to  be  in- 


Odd  Shaped  or  Combinalinn  Globe  Special. 

serted,  and  then  cut  off  a  piece  of  pipe  somewhat  shorter  than  the 
length  of  pipe  cut  out  less  the  laid  length  ofthe  special.    A  sleeve 


-c» 


T^- 
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MeEhi>d  of  Defining  Specials. 

is  slipped  over  one  of  the  ends  of  the  length  of  pipe,  the  short 
piece  connected  with  the  special,  and  the  two  slipped  into  place; 
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the  sleeve  is  then  pushed  over  the  two  spigot-ends,  so  as  to  give 
an  equal  length  on  each  side  of  the  joint,  and  the  joints  made  up. 
Fig.  15.  Or  a  special  having  a  spigot-end  may  be  used  instead 
of  using  the  short  piece  of  pipe  and  the  joint  made  up  with  a 
sleeve,  Fig.  16 ;  or  the  two  opposite  ends  of  the  special  may  have 
spigots  and  two  sleeves  used,  Fig.  17, 


Fic.  .5. 


Metho-d  of  Inserting  Tee. 


tj: 


Method  of  Inserting  Tee. 


u 


i[3 


Method  of  Inserting  Tee. 

The  second  method  is  by  using  what  is  called  a  "cutting-in" 
or  "Dunham"  special.  This  is  a  recently  invented  contrivance, 
and  has  been  on  the  market  but  a  short  time,  Fig.  18.  The  pecu- 
liarity about  it  is  the  shape  of  one  of  the  bells.  A  piece  is  cut 
out  of  the  pipe  of  the  proper  length  ;  the  special  is  held  at  an 
angle,  and  the  special  bell  slipped  over  one  of  the  ends  of  the 
pipe  until  the  opposite  bell  passes  the  other  free  end  of  the  pipe. 
The  special  is  then  dropped  into  line  with  the  pipe,  and  pulled 
back  until  the  pipe  abuts  against  the  bottom  of  the  ordinary  bell. 
The  joints  are  then  made  up. 
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Specials  are  not  subjected  to  the  hydraulic  test  by  which  pipe  is 
examined,  but  should  be  carefully  inspected.  Special  pains  should 
be  taken  in  inspecting  at  the  junction  of  the  bell  with  the  body, 
and  at  the  places  where  the  supply  of  metal  enters  the  mould. 
There  small  hemispherical  lumps  often  appear.  These  spots  are 
likely   to  have  blow-holes  running  clear  through   the  ca.stings. 


''Cuttii^-in"  or  "Dunham"  Special. 

Boring  out  these  holes  in  either  straight  pipe  or  specials,  and  fill- 
ing them  up  with  a  rivet,  as  is  frequently  done,  should  not  be 
allowed,  nor  should  the  foundries  be  allowed  to  calk  up  the  holes 
by  hammering  over  the  surrounding  metal. 

In  all  pipe  and  specials  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the 
pipe  "  chambers  " — that  is,  that  the  spigot  end  will  enter  the  hub 
or  bell  end  to  its  full  depth.  There  is  no  universal  standard  of 
shape  or  dimensions  for  either  bell  or  spigot     The  variety  of  bell 

F.n.  19, 

01    01    m 


■  designs  seems  to  be  without  end.  (Fig.  19  shows  a  few.)  Bells 
less  than  3j^  inches  deep  should  never  be  used  even  on  the 
smaller  sizes  of  pipe.  With  shallow  bells  it  is  difficult  to  get 
either  a  good  or  a  tight  joint,  and  the  joints  are  easily  sprung. 
Neither  can  curves  of  long  radius  be  made  by  "  pinching  "  joints 
if  the  bells  are  shallow.  The  matter  of  being  able  to  lay  straight 
pipe  around  curves  is  frequently  a  very  useful  factor,  saving  the 
extra  coat  of  specials.     Eight-inch  pipe,  with  good  bells,  can  eas- 
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ily  be  laid  on  a  io°  curve  by  "taking  it  out  of  the  joiits"  without 
cutting.  Where  the  lead  room  is  large,  or  where  the  pieces  or 
short  curves  of  much  yrealer  degree  can  be  laid  with  straight 
pipe.  An  excessive  amount  of  lead  room  is  of  no  benefit,  and 
contributes  to  a  waste  of  lead,  which  is  costly.  A  moderate 
amount  of  lead  room,  say  about  three-eighrhs  of  an  inch  between 
the  outside  of  the  pipe  and  the  inside  of  the  beil  answers  every 
purpose.  The  inside  of  the  b^ll  should  have  a  groove  of  moder- 
ate dimension  around  il,  near  the  outer  end.  Where  different 
weights  of  pipe  of  the  same  diameter  are  to  be  joined  together, 
and  the  pipe  will  not  chamber,  a  sleeve  can  be  used.  If  it  is  de- 
sired to  have  the  bells  face  one  way,  then  the  bell  end  of  the 
proper  length  should  be  cut  off",  just  back  of  the  bell,  so  that  the 
sleeve  may  fit  over  the  pipe. 

In  cases  of  emergency  sleeves  may  be  made  from  pieces  of 
pipe  ol  the  next  highest  di.imeter,  but,  as  a  rule,  such  sleeves 
should  only  be  resorted  to  when  it  is  not  possible  to  wait  for  or 
obtain  regular  sleeves. 


Flexible  Joints. 

In  designing  work  it  is,  of  course,  more  economical  in  both 
time  and  money  to  use.  wherever  possible,  standard  or  stock 
pattern  specials.  When  patterns  have  to  be  altered,  or  new  ones 
made,  the  castings  arc  not  only  more  costly,  but  considerable  delay 
is  apt  to  result.  At  times,  however,  by  using  an  odd  special,  one 
casting  can  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  several,  and  then  it  is 
frequently  economy  to  require  such  a  casting. 

Flexible  joints  (Fig.  20}  are  used  in  laying  pipe  under  water. 
They  are  built  upon  the  ball-and-socket  principle,  and  there  are 
several  different  designs  upon  the  market. 

In  closing,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  ordinary  straight  pipe  is 
sold  by  the  ton  of  2340  pounds  {sometimes  the  ton  of  2000  pounds 
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is  quoted);  ordinary  special  castings  by  the  pound;  globe  and 
other  patented  specials  by  the  piece.  The  price  of  pipe  varies 
from  |20  to  835  per  ton  delivered  f.  o.  b.,  cars  or  boat  at  destina- 
tion, depending  on  the  diameter  of  the  pipes,  state  of  business, 
size  of  order,  and  place  of  delivery.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
New  York  the  smaller  sizes  cost  from  $2j  to  J29.  and  the  larger 
f  23*to  S27  per  ton.  Ordinary  stock -pattern  specials,  two  to  three 
cents  per  pound,  usually  about  two  and  a  half  cents.  Specials 
for  which  patterns  have  to  be  made,  two  and  a  half  to  five  cents  a 
pound. 


ACANTHITE  FROM  COLORADO. 

By  albert    H.  CHESTER. 

An  examination  of  some  crystals  of  silver  sulphide  from  the 
Enterpri.<ie  Mine,  at  Rico,  Colorado,  seems  to  justify  the  opinion 
that  they  belonjj  to  the  rare  species  acanthite,  heretofore  found 
only  in  a  few  localities  in  Saxony,  and  about  the  existence  of 
which  as  an  independent  species  there  has  recently  been  some 
question. 

These  crystals  were  found  attached  to  only  two  specimens 
among  a  Urge  lot  kindly  sent  to  the  author,  by  Mr.  D.  Kirby, 
superintendent  of  the  mine. 

It  is  iron-black  in  color,  M'ith  a  brilliant  metallic  lustre.  Owing 
to  the  small  amount  of  material  at  hand,  its  specific  gravity  was 
not  taken.  The  mineral  is  sectile,  but  less  so  than  atgentite.  It 
cuts  easily  and  will  flatten  under  the  hammer,  but  breaks  quite 
readily  when  bent  suddenly.  Chemically  it  is  pure  silver  sul- 
phide, containing  12.58  per  cent,  of  sulphur  and  showing  traces 
only  of  iron  and  copper.  A  complete  analysis  has  not  been 
made,  owing  to  lack  of  material;  but  no  doubt  is  entertained 
that  it  is  silver  sulphide,  Ag^,  having  the  theoretical  compo- 
sition of  sulphur,  12.9  per  cent,  and  silver,  87.1  per  cent. 

The  more  perfect  crystals  are  about  6  mm.  in  length  and  0.5 
mm.  in  thickness,  and  occasionally  show  distinct  terminations  of 
the  basal  pinacoid.  They  are  generally  very  deeply  striated 
lengthwise,  and  there  are  no  distinct  prismatic  planes  on  which 
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measurements  can  be  taken.  The  basal  plane  is  app&rently  at 
right  angles  to  the  long  axis  of  the  crystal.  Many  of  the  crys- 
tals run  out  to  acute  terminations,  but  whether  as  domes  or 
pyramids  cannot  be  definitely  stated.  The  whole  appearance, 
however,  is  decidedly  orthorhombic,  resembling  on  a  small 
scale  certain  aggregations  of  goethite  or  manganite,  where  the 
crystals  are  often  grouped  in  bundles  laid  parallel  to  the  long 
axis  of  the  prism.  Sometimes  the  groups  are  in  tabular  aggrega- 
tions, but  always  showing  deep  striations  and  presenting  the  ap- 
pearance of  small,  corrugated  plates. 

Associated  with  the  acanthite,  and  occurring  in  such  quantities 
as  to  form  one  of  the  most  valuable  minerals  in  the  mine,  are 
small  masses  of  silver  sulphide,  called  locally  "  nuggets."  These 
masses  are  usually  rounded,  as  if  they  had  been  fused,  and  are 
superficially  coated  with  chalcopyrite.  which  takes  a  purplish  tar- 
nish on  exposure  to  the  air.  Often  Ihis  silver  sulphide  is  found 
filling  cavities  between  quartz  crystals,  and  consequently  taking 
angular  shapes  easily  mistaken  for  crystals.  Occasionally  this 
silver  sulphide  constitutes  the  matrix  of  the  quartz  crystals,  serv- 
ing to  hold  together  a  specimen  that  would  otherwise  fall  apart ; 
but  in  all  cases  it  is  coated  as  above  mentioned,  and  some  of  the 
specimens  are  of  singular  beauty  in  consequence.  When  this 
coating  is  removed  the  mass  is  found  to  consist  of  pure  silver  sul- 
phide, slightly  harder  and  a  little  less  sectile  than  argentite,  of 
which  abundant  specimens  are  found  in  the  mine,  both  in  crj'.stals 
that  are  distinctly  isometric,  and  in  masses,  some  of  which  weigh 
several  ounces.  None  of  the  crystals,  however,  have  the  coating 
of  copper  pyrites.  From  these  physical  differences  it  is  suggested 
that  the  "  nuggets"  may  be  massive  acanthite  rather  than  argen- 
tite. 

Associated  with  the  acanthite  and  argentite  are  stephanite,  poly- 
basite,  tetrahedrite,  and  pyrargyrite,  with  sphalerite,  chalcopyrite, 
and  pyrite,  all  set  in  bright  pink  rhodochrosite. 

Ru-n-.ERK  College,  New  BRUNswrcK,  N.  J., 
December  3Z,  1893. 
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CURDLING  OF   MILK. 

By  MAl.VERN   W.  ILES. 

In  1877  the  writer  made  some  very  curious  and  interesting 
observations  upon  the  curdling  of  milk.  These  results  were 
embodied  in  an  article  written  for  the  Boston  Journal  of  Chim- 
islry.  Vol.  XIL.  No.  6. 

This  article  appears  under  the  caption  "  Why  milk  sours  during 
thunder-storms ;"  and  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  mece  chance 
has  caused  me  to  still  further  add  to  the  literature  on  this  subject 
by  some  laboratory  tests,  I  therefore  deem  it  expedient  to  bring 
before  the  readers  of  th^  Quarterly  the  results  obtained  in  1877. 

The  article  in  question  says: 

"There  have  been  various  surmises  in  regard  to  this  subject; 
none,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  have  been  substantiated 
by  experiments. 

"  In  order  to  learn  whether  milk  did  really  sour  during  heavy 
rain  and  thunder-storms,  I  made  several  observations  which  proved 
to  me  that  this  opinion,  so  commonly  held  by  the  dairymen,  was 
not  erroneous.  My  experiments  to  arrive  at  the  cause  of  the 
phenomena  thus  observed  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

"  I  took  skimmed  morning's  milk,  filled  an  eudiometer  tube 
(300  c.c),  and  introduced  100  c.c.  pure  oxygen  gas;  then  by 
the  use  of  an  ordinary  battery  and  a  small  Ruhmkorff  coil,  sparks 
of  electricity  were  made  to  pass  through  the  oxygen  fjr  five  min- 
utes. The  current  was  then  broken,  and  the  tube  shaken  up  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  five  minutes.  The  milk  does  not  appear 
quite  as  opaque,  and  shows  a  noticeable  acid  reaction.  On  con- 
tinuing the  current  for  five  minutes  longer,  making  ten  minutes 
in  all,  the  milk  curdles  very  perceptibly,  and  shows  a  decided 
acid  reaction.  The  contents  of  the  tube  on  standing  for  twenty 
minutes  had  reached  the  consistency  of  ordinary  sour  milk  or 
'bonny-clabber,' 

"  From  the  above  experiments  it  will  be  seen  that  oxygen  was 
converted  into  otone,  which  we  think  may  be  stated  as  the  cause' 
for  the  rapid  souring  of  milk  during  thunder-storms. 
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"  The  increased  acidity  is  due  to  the  formation  of  lactic  acid, 
and  most  probably  some  acetic  acid,  by  means  of  the  ozone. 
One  or  both  of  these  acids  causes  the  casein  to  be  precipitated." 

By  carefully  reading  the  above  extract  it  will  be  observed  that 
I  was  very  careful  not  to  venture  an  opinion  or  to  generalize  fur- 
ther than  I  thought  was  entirely  safe  from  the  highly  interesting 
observation. 

Nothing  further  was  done  in  regard  to  this  subject  by  the  writer 
for  sixteen  year?,  until  by  chance  the  acquaintance  of  an  old  prac- 
tical cheese  manufacturer  was  formed.  By  insisting  upon  a  verj' 
careful  statement  of  all  details  pertinent  to  the  cheese  industrj*. 
the  use  of  rennet  was  brought  to  my  attention,  and  the  thought  of 
the  ozone  experiment  I  made  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
came  back  clearly  to  mind. 

The  first  problem  I  mentally  propounded  to  myself  was  this : 
If  ozone  will  cause  a  precipitation  of  casein,  why  will  not  per- 
oxide of  hydrogen  do  likewise? 

Upon  my  return  to  my  home  in  Denver,  1  found  by  actual 
laboratory  test  that  peroxide  of  hydrogen  does  actually  cause 
the  casein  to  separate  not  only  easily  but  with  perfect  complete- 
ness. The  reaction  it  somewhat  facilitated  by  gentle  application 
of  heat,  but  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  Other  oxidizing 
agents  were  then  tried  upon  perfectly  pure,  sweet  milk,  and  I 
found  that  bromine-water  causes  the  same  curding  of  milk;  also 
many  other  oxidizing  agents  will  do  likewise.  I  tried  also  per- 
manganate of  potash  and  bichromate  of  potash  solutions,  and  they 
also  acted  as  curding  agents;  particularly  by  gentle  warming  is 
the  reaction  facilitated. 

While  it  is  well  known  that  many  of  the  mineral  acids  pre- 
cipitate casein  from  milk,  and  that  the  cheese  manufacturer  uses 
a  portion  of  a  calf's  stomach  catted  rennet,  or  lately  a  prepared 
solution  of  rennet ;  yet  we  also  now  learn  that  many  other  agents 
will  act  in  a  similar  way  as  ozone,  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  bromine 
water,  permanganate  of  potash,  and  bichromate  of  potash. 
While  the  above  last  named  agents  are  all  powerful  oxidizing 
agents,  yet  it  cannot  be  safely  concluded  that  the  mysterious 
chemical  action  of  rennet,  is  also  oxidizing  Jn  its  action,  still  it 
fortifies  us  with  a  fact  which  will  possibly  aid  towards  the  clear- 
ing up  of  a  thing  which  has  always  puzzled  the  wisest  philoso- 
phers,    1  suggest   and  propose  to  use  peroxide  of  hydrogen  as  a 
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substitute  for  rennet  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese  in  the  future. 
It  win  be  readily  seen  that  nothing  of  a  harmful  or  injurious 
nature  will  be  introduced  into  the  cheese,  but  as  an  actual  fact  no 
chemical  or  particle  of  matter  will  enter  the  cheese,  used  as  a 
precipitant  of  the  casein,  as  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  will  simply 
lose  one  atom  of  oxygen  and  be  converted  into  water.  In  Blox- 
am's  Chemistry  {2d  edit.)  page  600  and  6o(  we  find  the  following : 

"  When  an  acid  is  added  to  milk,  the  casein  is  separated  in  the 
form  of  curd,  in  consequence  of  the  neutralization  of  the  soda 
which  retains  it  dissolved  in  fresh  milk."  Also  that,  "  Coagu- 
lated caseine  may  be  dissolved  by  acetic  or  oxalic  acid,  but  the 
addition  of  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  rep  reci  pi  tales  it,  these 
acids  apparently  forming  insoluble  compounds  with  casein.  It 
is  also  stated  by  the  same  authority  that :  "  This  action  of  rennet 
upon  milk  has  not  yet  received  any  satisfactory  explanation." 

In  Dr.  Justus  Von  Liebig's  Familiar  Letters  on  CItemistry  as 
edited  by  Dr.  John  lilyth,  I  have  found  an  interesting  treatment 
on  the  casein  of  milk.      It  is  there  stated  (page  225^; 

"  The  skin  of  animals,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  and  the  urinary  bladder,  have  many  properties  in 
common  with  gluten  and  yeast.  In  their  fresh  state  these  sub- 
stances exercise  not  the  slightest  influence  upon  starch  or  milk 
sugar,  but  when  placed  in  water  for  a  few  hours,  or  even  when 
simply  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  they  quickly  pass  into  a  state 
of  decomposition,  which  renders  them  capable  of  converting  with 
great  rapidity  starch  into  sugar  and  milk  sugar  into  lactic  acid." 

This  property  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  of  the 
calf  has  been  made  use  of,  from  time  immemorial,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  cheese,  in  order  to  make  milk  coagulate,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  effect  a  separation  of  the  cheese  from  the  other  consti- 
tuents of  milk. 

The  solubility  of  cheese  in  milk  is  inconsequence  of  the  pres- 
ence of  alkaline  phosphates  and  of  free  alkalies.  In  fresh  milk  • 
these  substances  may  be  easily  detected  by  the  property  it  pos- 
sesses of  restoring  the  blue  color  to  reddened  litmus-paper. 

The  addition  of  any  acid,  by  neutralizing  the  alkali,  causes 
the  cheese  to  separate  in  its  naturally  insoluble  state.  The  acid 
indispensable  for  the  coagulation  of  milk  is  not  added  to  the  milk 
in  the  preparation  of  cheese,  but  it  is  formed  in  the  milk  at  the 
expense  of  the  milk-sugar  present.     A  small  quantity  of  water  is 
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left  in  contact  with  a  small  piece  of  a  calf's  stomach  for  a  few 
hours  or  for  a  night ;  the  water  takes  up  a  quantity  of  the  decom- 
posed mucous  membrane  so  minute  as  to  be  scarcely  ponderable : 
this,  called  rennet,  is  mixed  with  milk ;  its  state  of  transformation 
is  communicated  (and  this  is  here  the  most  important  circum- 
stance) not  to  the  cheese,  but  to  the  milk-sugar,  the  elements  of 
which  transpose  themselves  into  lactic  acid,  which  neutralizes  the 
alkali,  and  thus  causes  the  separation  of  the  cheese.  By  means 
of  litmus-paper  the  process  maybe  followed  and  observed  through 
all  its  stages;  the  alkaline  reaction  of  the  milk  ceases  as  soon  as 
theco.igulation  begins.  If  cheese  be  not  immediately  separated 
from  the  whey,  the  formation  of  lactic  acid  continues;  the  fluid 
turns  acid,  and  the  cheese  itself  passes  into  a  state  of  decompo- 
sition." 

In  conclusion,  I  will  state  that  I  will  not  be  able  to  pursue 
this  subject  further,  but  hope  others  interested  in  scientific  pur- 
suits or  the  practical  manufacture  of  cheese  will  be  induced  to 
make  further  tests  as  a  resultant  of  a  few  experiments  I  have 
made,  and  under  remarkably  peculiar  circumstances. 

I  need  hardly  add  to  the  readers  of  the  Quarterly  that  my 
dulies  as  a  smelter  of  lead,  silver  and  gold  ores  is  not  even  re- 
motely connected  with  a  cheese  factory.  However,  the  cheese 
man  can  use  peroxide  of  hydrogen  instead  of  rennet,  if  he  so  de- 
sires, with  my  kind  wishes. 
The  Globe  Smelting  and  Repining  Comi'anv,  Denver,  Colorado, 
November  13,  1S93. 


A    PLANT  FOR  GRANULATING  SLAG. 

By  RICHARD   H.  TERHUNE,  E.M. 

.  The  granulation  of  slag  offers  many  advantages,  among  which  are 
the  economic  disposal  of  the  material,  reduced  heat  about  the  fur- 
nace room  and  yard,  and  the  production  of  thinner  "  shells  "  where 
the  system  of  tapping  the  pot  for  their  recovery  is  adopted.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  spring  of  1892,  I  designed  and  built,  at  the 
Hanauer  Smelting  Works,  the  following  plant  for  the  above 
purpose : 

Ten  feet  from  the  front  of  the  blast-furnace  room,  and  parallel 
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with  it,  is  placed  an  underground  trough,  2  feet  wide  and  6  inches 
high,  inside  dimensions;  it  is  provided  with  an  auxiliary  bottom 
of  cast-iron  pUtes,  i  inch  thick,  it  having  been  found  that  wood 
was  cut  away  too  rapidly  ;  this  trough  has  a  pitch  of  J^  inch  to 
the  foot;  its  dimensions  and  pitch  were  the  subject  of  much  ex- 
perimenting, in  order  to  secure  the  highest  efficiency  of  a  limited 
quantity  of  water  in  its  double  duly  of  granulating  the  slag  and 
and  carrying  it  to  an  elevator  pit,  133  feet  distant  from  the  re- 
motest blast-furnace;  opposite  each  furnace  is  a  rectangular  open- 
ing, leading  from  the  trough  to  the  face  of  the  dump,  and  covered 
with  a  suitably  flanged  cast  plate;  it  is  here  where  the  tapping  of 
the  slag  pot  is  performed;  the  maximum  depth  from  the  surface 
of  these  plates  to  bottom  of  trough  is  36  inches  ;  if  greater  it  was 
found  the  operation  would  not  be  successful,  as  the  momentum  of 
the  I  J^-inch  stream  of  slag  caused  it  to  solidify  on  the  bottom 
plates. 

The  smallest  quantity  of  matte  present  produces  a  succession 
of  sharp  explosions,  not  dangerous,  but  warning  the  furnaceman 
that  the  settling  vessel  needs  to  be  exchanged  for  a  fresh  one; 
where  the  usual  plan  of  tapping  the  waste  slag  into  another  pot  or 
on  the  dump  is  pursued,  the  waste  of  matte  is  unavoidable. 
Water  for  the  operation  is  supplied  by  gravitation  from  the  power 
head-race,  13  feet  above  the  tapping  floor. 

The  granulated  slag  is  carried  away  with  sufficient  rapidity  to 
admit  of  four  furnaces  tapping  their  slag  into  the  trough  simulta- 
neously ;  it  is  delivered  to  an  elevator  pit,  water-tight  and  8  feet 
in  depth — all  that  could  be  obtained  conveniently,  being  level  with 
the  canyon  stream,  Big  Cottonwood,  into  which  the  waste  water  of 
the  works  is  discharged. 

This  depth  of  pit  was  necessary  to  prevent  any  considerable 
overflow  of  small  particles  of  slag  into  the  stream — contrary  to 
law ;  an  ample  settling  tank  is  also  provided  ;  from  this  pit  the  slag 
is  lifted  40  feet  for  easy  delivery  by  gravitation  into  tram  cars,  or 
railway  cars,  or  a  storage  bin  of  100  tons  capacity,  sufficient  for 
twelve  hours'  run  nights,  when  there  is  no  organization  to  handle 
it;  the  elevator  belt  is  eight-ply  8-inch  rubber,  and  its  life,  under 
constant  use,  is  one  year;  the  most  durable  bucket  is  found  to  be 
of  malleable  cast-iron;  for  motive  power  a  15-inch  Lefllel  mining 
wheel  is  employed,  and  having  its  gates  so  shortened,  under  the 
length  of  the  standard  wheel  of  this  size,  that  but  3-horse-power 
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is  developed  when  they  are  wide  open  ;  this  wa:s  an  expedient  to 
attain  the  desired  speed  of  550  revolutions  per  minute;  the  speed 
of  elevator  is  250  fe.t  per  minute. 

Wherever  the  angular  and  abrasive  slag  impinges  or  flows,  pro- 
tection by  iron  plates  is  necessary. 

Regarding  the  uses  to  which  the  material  may  be  put,  none 
have  yet  been  found;  it  is  very  brittle  (lead  furnace  slag),  abso- 
lutely without  cohesion,  and  will  all  pass  through  a  J^-inch  mesh 
sieve;  the  local  railways  have  tried  it  extensively  for  ballast;  it 
will  prolong  the  life  of  a  wooden  tie,  and  will  not  blow  like  sand, 
but  it  does  not  kill  weeds  which  it  was  hoped  it  would  do,  and  it 
does  not  pack  ;  experiments  are  now  under  consideration  to  pro- 
duce a  coarser  material  suitable  for  ballast  and  one  that  is  less  fri- 
able, but  it  is  beheved  this  condition  will  not  be  attained  except  by 
sacrificing  in  some  degree  the  great  economy  of  handling,  for 
which  the  plant  was  installed. 

The  granulation  of  slag  offers  unusual  facilities  for  sampling  and 
weighing  tlie  daily  product  of  this  material ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  only 
system  by  which  (he  loss  in  this  channel  of  lead  and  silver  can  be 
arrived  at  with  anything  like  satisfaction  ;  this  knowledge  is  here 
gained  with  all  the  accuracy  that  obtiins  in  sampling  concentra- 
tions ;  every  metallurgist  knows  what  an  inhoniogeneous  a  thing 
a  pot  of  cold  slag  is,  varying  from  a  comparatively  rich  outer 
shell  to  a  barren  and  crystalline  interior. 

Salt  Lake  City,  December  5,  1S9J 


A    RELATION  OF  ENGINEERING  TO   PROGRESS 
AND  CIVILIZATION. 

Bv  F.  K.  HUTTON,  C.E,  Ph.D. 

An  element  which  doubtless  added  much  to  the  enjoyment  of 
every  visitor  to  the  Columbian  Exposition  was  the  faultless  critical 
faculty  with  which  the  governing  authorities  made  their  selections. 
In  no  other  respect  was  this  more  manifest  than  in  the  choice  of 
him  who  was  to  select  suggestive  and  appropriate  mottoes  to  be 
worked  into  the  decoration  of  the  buildings. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  an  unnecessary  inviting  of  controversy  to 
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say  that  engineers  in  particular,  visiting  the  Fair,  were  impressed 
with  the  selected  mottoes  for  the  Transportation  Building,  and  this 
the  more  by  choosing  such  mottoes  from  writers  who  Hved  suf- 
ficiently in  advance  of  this  century  of  progress  to  have  their  intui- 
tive perceptions  of  great  truths  amount  to  a  prophetic  forecast. 

One  of  the  many  definiiiuni  of  genius  is  that  it  is  a  power  to  see 
and  record  truths  which  every  one  knew,  but  was  not  able  to  an- 
nounce, but  in  the  case  of  Lord  Bacon  and  the  quotation  credited 
to  him,  the  achievement  rises  further  and  higher  than  this  when 
account  is  taken  of  the  conditions  prevailing  when  it  was  uttered. 
The  quotation  which  the  writer  seeks  thus  to  commend,  and 
whose  import  is  not  appreciated  by  the  great  mass  of  the  general  ■ 
public  is  in  these  words:  "There  are  three  things  which  make  a 
nation  great  and  prosperous;  a  fertile  soil,  busy  workshops  and 
easy  conveyance  for  men  and  goods  from  place  to  place."  If  it  be 
true  that  the  relations  of  engineering  to  the  greatness  of  a  nation 
are  not  generally  realized  to-day,  the  light  of  this  solitary  seer 
in  the  [jast  gleams  out  upon  the  student  so  much  the  more  bril- 
liantly. 

Bacon  was  a  philosopher  of  the  Elizabethan  period  of  England, 
his  active  service  running  forward  into  the  beginning  of  the  first 
James,  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuries,  Leeds,  Manchester, 
Birmingham  and  tlic  other  industrial  centres  of  England  were  but 
modest  towns,  distinctly  provincial,  and  without  noteworthy  influ- 
ence upon  the  national  life.  The  profession  of  arms  was  the  road 
to  honor  and  preferment;  the  Crusades  were  not  so  long  in  the 
past ;  the  Reformation  was  but  a  hundred  years  in  the  perspective. 
The  puddling  of  wrought  iron  was  many  years  below  the  horizon ; 
the  Marquis  of  Worcester  and  Papin  belong  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  whole  industrial  system,  so  far  as 
it  existed  at  all,  was  based  on  the  principle  of  individual  labor  by 
master  workmen,  whose  shop  was  in  his  own  house,  and  whose 
apprentices  were  members  of  his  household.  Beside  those  me- 
chanic arts  attaching  themselves  to  the  needs  of  the  warrior  and 
the  husbandman,  the  weaver  was  by  far  the  most  important,  and 
special  emphasis  had  been  given  to  this  craft  by  the  escape  into 
England  of  so  many  of  the  industrious  and  conscientious  Hugue- 
nots expelled  from  France  by  the  revocation  by  Louis  XIV.  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes.   When  Bacon  therefore  speaks  of  busy  workshops, 
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to  him  they  mean  the  individual  establishment  of  the  craftsman,  and 
not  the  busy  hive  where  the  labor  of  many  hands  was  concentrated 
under  one  management  in  what  we  of  to-day  call  a  factory  or  a 
workshop. 

But  this  only  adds  to  the  wonder  that  in  his  outlook  upon  the 
conditions  which  make  a  land  y;reat  and  prosperous,  the  philoso- 
pher should  have  generalized  from  small  to  great,  so  that  his  clear 
vision  should  have  been  able  to  appreciate  and  his  analytical  mind 
to  formulate  the  relation  which  engineering  in  its  modern  sense 
bears  to  national  progress,  and  is  hkely  to  bear  even  more  and 
more  as  the  forces  of  Nature  are  made  by  the  engineer  more  and 
-  more  the  servitors  of  man. 

In  the  rise  and  progress  of  a  nation,  whether  it  originate  in  a 
virgin  land  by  colonization  or  by  conquest,  it  will  be  a  matter  of 
the  most  immediate  and  vital  consequence  that  the  soil  of  the  new 
land  be  a  fertile  one.  The  husbandman  will  be  the  first  laborer  in 
demand,  because  the  infant  colony  or  the  struggling  settlement, 
with  its  women  and  children,  must  be  fed.  The  craft  of  the  hunter, 
also,  in  a  new  country,  and  the  Bsherman,  will  be  of  great  moment 
in  conjunction  with  the  farmer.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that  if 
growth  and  development  stop  here,  the  community  will  be  a  small 
one,  with  limited  demands,  and  probably  limited  achievement  of 
any  sort.  It  will  remain  a  hamlet  merely,  and  is  not  likely  to 
grow  to  a  centre  of  intellectual  or  other  activity. 

The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  In  the  nature  of  the 
case,  a  purely  agricultural  country  to  be  successful  must  not  be 
too  densely  populated  to  the  unit  of  area,  since  for  economical 
husbandry,  as  in  manufactures,  the  secret  is  a  large  output,  with 
a  comparatively  small  outlay  for  labor.  This  means,  therefore, 
large  farms,  with  a  comparatively  small  number  of  persons  living 
on  them,  whereby  the  farmsteads  become  remote  from  each  other. 
There  will  be  a  central  settlement  where  the  blacksmith  and  the 
house-builder  and  the  tailor  and  the  store-keeper  will  have  their 
abodes,  but  the  idea  of  the  city  is  impossible  under  these  con- 
ditions. 

By  the  natural  increase,  however,  and  a  probable  influx  by  emi- 
gration, an  increasing  number  of  men  forms  a  part  of  the  little 
■community,  and  they  must  be  bread-winners.  The  farm  does  not 
want  them,  and  labor  must  be  found  for  them  in  some  other  de- 
partment of  industry.     The  large  farm,  moreover,  with  a  fertile 
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land,  produces  more  than  those  living  on  it  will  consume,  and  if 
the  prices  of  their  commodities  are  not  unduly  to  fall,  a  demand 
must  be  created  in  their  neighborhood  or  transportation  must  be 
furnished.  This  concurrence  of  a  supply  and  a  demand  in  a  settle- 
ment of  this  sort  is  the  beginning  of  manufactures,  and  the  busy 
Mforkshop  springs  up — first,  in  the  segregrated  units  of  the  earlier 
day,  and  later,  by  the  aggregation  of  many  workers  in  one  great 
establishment.  The  necessity  for  the  support  and  the  supply  of 
the  needs  of  this  workshop  or  factory  population,  which  will  now 
become  very  dense  per  unit  of  area  for  the  best  conditions,  will 
attract  the  exchangers  of  commodities;  stores  must  be  provided, 
which  again  call  for  a  class  of  laborer  who  will  liye  densely  over 
the  area  which  he  serves,  and  the  result  of  these  two  forces  will  be 
the  city.  It  is  a  platitude  of  the  inspection  of  recent  census  re- 
ports that  the  development  of  the  modern  state  shows  an  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  sizes  of  the  cities.  We  have  here  in  the  fore- 
going considerations,  apart  from  any  questions  of  sentiment,  the 
reasons  which  in  a  prosperous  nation  point  to  this  very  result. 

It  is  also  an  interesting  question  which,  although  aside  from  the 
direct  matter  under  consideration,  is  at  once  suggested  at  this 
stage,  and  that  is,  that  the  consolidation  of  industrial  interests, 
which  is  a  feature  of  the  industrial  life  of  to-day,  is  just  as  unmis- 
takable a  mark  of  progress  for  the  country  at  large,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  cheapening  of  manufacture,  as  the  consolidation  of  the 
segregated  workers  into  the  aggregate  of  a  factory  has  resulted  in 
a  noteworthy  cheapening  of  product  for  the  community  at  large, 
while  the  compensation  of  the  laborer  is  even  greater  in  propor- 
tion than  under  the  old  conditions.  The  period  of  transition  from 
the  one  system  to  the  other  is  the  period  of  hardship.  It  is  also 
suggested  hereio  the  thoughtful  that  that  national  policy  which 
encourages  the  development  of  manufactures  within  the  nation 
and  builds  up  the  busy  workshops  of  the  philosophei  is  the  one 
which  developes  the  dities,  which,  with  all  their  dangers,  are  yet 
the  centres  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  force  in  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

The  thinker  must  supply  for  himself  the  function  which  the 
engineer  has  exerted  in  the  development  of  the  factory  and  the 
city,  which  is  its  consequence.  The  busy  workshop  of  to-day  is 
but  a  creation  of  the  busy  brain  of  him  who  applies  the  force  of 
heat  or  gravity  to  the  turning  of  the  hundreds  of  whirling  wheels, 
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and  who  has  transmitted  and  converted  the  motion  thus  made 
available  for  the  myriad  purposes  which  his  brain  has  evolved. 

But  the  philosopher  saw  further  ihan  this;  he  saw  that  a  threat 
and  prosperous  nation  could  not  be  a  nation  brought  up  without 
homes,  or  whose  homes  were  not  comfortable  and  happy  and 
sunny.  Knowing  well  his  countrymen  and  the  deep-rooted  in- 
stincts of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  he  knew  he  would  not  be  per- 
manently contented  when  his  home  life  also  wa.s  conducted  in  an 
aggregation  of  families  under  one  roof.  He  may  not  have  fore- 
seen the  tenement  house,  but  he  knew  what  it  meant  for  the 
worker  to  come  refreshed  each  morning  to  his  toil,  from  the  inde- 
pendence and  the  dignity  which  surround  him  who  is  at  the  head 
ofhis  own  private  house.  He  foresaw  also  that  the  history  of  the 
husbandman  would  repeat  itself  for  the  manufacturer,  and  that  he 
would  produce  more  product  than  could  be  economically  disposed 
of  in  the  city  of  its  origin.  He  said,  therefore,  that  a  third  ele- 
ment was  necessary  to  stcure  the  greatness  of  his  prosperous 
people.  They  might  b:;  prosperous  with  the  other  two,  but  they 
would  not  be  great.  That  third  element  for  this  greatness  and 
prosperity  is  "easy  transportation  of  men  and  goods  from  place 
to  place," 

For  men,  this  easy  transportation  means  suburban  homes,  out- 
side of  the  restricted  area  of  the  cities ;  it  means  for  another  class 
the  culture  and  intellectual  stimulus  which  comes  from  travel  and 
new  scenes.  For  things,  it  means  a  whole  country  for  a  market, 
perhaps  the  world  ;  it  means  a  lowering  of  barriers  for  commercial 
intercourse;  it  means  a  reduced  cost  of  articles  manufactured  to 
the  community  as  a  whole,  so  that  if  wages  are  not  lowered  at  the 
same  time  there  is  a  larger  balance  which  passes  to  the  commu- 
nity for  those  elements  which  go  to  uplift  it  and  ta  move  it  upon  a 
higher  plane.  The  artist,  the  historian,  the  literary  man,  are  all 
the  products  of  this  latter  phase  of  a  nation's  rise. 

As  before,  it  were  idle  to  point  out  the  relation  of  the  engineer 
to  this  feature  of  development.  The  civil  engineer  lays  out  roads, 
canals,  and  the  railroad.  The  mechanical  engineer  applies  his 
motive  power  by  water  and  rail,  and  men  and  goods  are  conveyed 
with  increasing  celerity  and  certainty  between  their  objective 
points.  If  the  flying  machine  is  to  make  communication  as  free 
as  air,  it  is  by  the  engineer  Chat  its  work  will  be  done. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  engineer  that  his  work,  fundamental  to 
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so  much  which  makes  the  comfort  and  civilization  of  the  day, 
should  be  concealed  and  disregarded  s:mply  because  it  underlies. 
Without  the  engineer.  life  in  cities  would  be  impossible  where 
there  was  no  gas,  no  water  supply,  no  sewage,  no  food  supply  ex- 
cept by  wag<  ns,  no  motive  power  but  human  muscles.  There 
%vould  be  a  patrician  class  served  by  a  class  of  slaves,  and  that 
great,  powerful,  conscientious,  reliable  middle  class,  which  makes 
a  nation  great  and  prospjerous,  would  be  unknown. 

Even  in  the  Columbian  E.\position,  which  has  been  considered 
the  flower  and  example  of  what  this  century  has  done  in  the  way 
of  artistic  culture  and  industrial  progress,  beneath  the  architectural 
beauty  and  genius  of  conception  there  lies  concealed  and  em- 
bedded many  weary  months  of  a  burning  of  midnight  oil,  and  of 
the  expert  skill  of  the  engineering  toiler  in  the  preparation  of  the 
ground  and  the  erection  of  the  structure^.  Those  who  delighted 
in  the  luminous  fountains  by  night  and  the  marvellous  effect  of 
illuminations  and  the  ghost-like  flitting  of  the  launches  on  the 
lagoons  gave,  probably,  hardly  a  thought  to  the  pulsing  pumping 
engine,  and  to  the  whirring  dynamo,  over  whose  production  the 
engineer  had  presided,  and  over  whose  regular  march  a  faithful, 
conscientious,  but  unseen  toiler,  was  watching  with  a  ceaseless 
attention,  and  he  also  an  engineer. 

These  things  make  a  nation  great  and  prosperous,  a  fertile  land, 
a  reverent,  painstaking,  capable  body  of  professional  engineers. 


PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  MECHANICAL  PREPA- 
RATION OF  ORES  IN  SAXONY.  HARTZ 
AND  RHENISH  PRUSSIA. 

By  M.  MAURICE  BELLOM. 

(Ccintitiued  Croni  p.  33.) 

Since  the  year  1886,  when  Mr.  Linkenbach  gave  this  descrip- 
tion, the  tables  have  been  perfected  in  many  respects,  which  should 
be  mentioned. 

All  appear  to  have  abandoned  the  superposed  tables,  except  the 
works  at  Ems,  These  have  the  great  inconvenience  of  rendering 
access  to  the  two  lower  tables  impossible.     It  is  enough  to  pass 
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through  these  works  to  see  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the 
character  of  the  work  being  done  on  these  two  parts  of  the  appa- 
ratus. The  inconvenience  resulting  from  the  oscillations  of  the 
superposed  turning  tables  are  not  encountered  with  the  fixed  Lin- 
kenbach  tables  ;  but  the  shadow  cast  by  each  on  the  one  betow  is. 
very  unfavorable  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  washing. 

Besides,  in  the  earlier  tables,  which  are  described,  the  apparatus 
for  discharging  by  pipes  of  varying  length  was  rotated  by  means 
of  a  chain.  This  mode  of  transmission  has  been  entirely  aban- 
doned in  favor  of  gear-wheels,  as  shown  in  Figs.  45  and  46  which 
have  the  advantage  of  facilitating  access  to  the  apparatus.  More- 
over, the  use  of  plates  of  zinc  of  variable  size  has  been  abandoned, 
because  it  is  more  difficult  to  regulate  them  than  the  pipes  of  dif- 
ferent lengths. 

Finally,  the  type  of  hollow  shaft,  see  Figs.  47  and  48  have  been 
substituted  for  Ihe  annular  gutter  (k)  which,  in  the  table  shown  in 
Figs,  45  and  46,  has  the  inconvenience  of  overloading  the  vertical 
shaft  at  its  upper  part.* 

The  revolving  tables  rarely  exceed  5  m.  in  diameter,  but  the 
fixed  Linkenbach  table  may  be  of  greater  dimensions.  By  modify- 
ing its  size,  this  apparatus,  therefore,  can  treat  various  grades  of 
slimes.  At  Ems  three  tables,  of  6,  7  and  8  m.  diameter,  are  em- 
ployed for  the  three  grades  of  slimes,  the  third  grade,  which  con- 
tains the  smallest  particles,  being  washed  on  the  largest  table. 

The  inclination  of  the  washing  surface,  which  should  be  great- 
est for  the  coarsest  grade,  is,  at  Ems,  ^  for  the  6  m.  table,  -^  for 
the  6.5  m,  table  and  y";  for  the  8  m.  table.  The  tables  make  three 
revolutions  per  minute;,  each  table  treats  120  liters  per  minute, 
consuming  150  liters  of  wash-water,  two-thirds  of  which  is  used 
for  the  washing  proper  and  one-third  for  carrying  off  the  washed 
products.  The  power  required  is  \  H.  P.  per  table  when  the 
tables  are  single,  and  -j^j  H.  P.  for  a  set  of  three  superposed  tables. 
The  slime  should  contain  not  over  10  per  cent.,  by  weight,  of 
solids. 

The  capacity,  as  expressed  in  the  weight  of  slimes  treated  on 
the  Linkenbach  tables  at  Ems,  is  as  follows  : 

*  Thf  Humboldt  In.^ehi1ll;-sh<Jp^*  (iiuir  Cologne)  have  aiiopleii  these  la-.t  arrange- 
ments fur  tile  laljlL-  whith  they  CDii-lnicl  anii  « liith  art  u^-cil  fur  the  mechanical  ptepa- 
r.ilioii  cf  phosjihale^  fioni  Saint  Syiiipliiirien,  iK-ar  Mons  (Iklgium), 
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Largest  (1st  grade),  on  6  m.  table,         .        .         .     720  kilos  per  hour. 
Imermediate  (zd  grade  ,  on  7  m.  table,         .         .     65o        "        ■' 
Smallest  {3d  grade)  "8  "  .         .    600        "         " 

Two  men  tend  tight  tables,  assisted  by  3  laborer,  who  shovels 
out  the  products  deposited  in  the  tubs — in  all,  three  men,  or  three- 
eighths  of  a  day's  work  per  table. 

The  following  table  shows :  • 


Shocks  per  niinute  ... 
Revolutions  per  mini 


r  Ui^e... 
Mediuir 
I  Small... 


(  I^Tie... 
{  Medium 
{  Smnll.... 


rs  of  slime  treated  per  1 


Proportionate  weight  of  solidt  in  slime  J  Medium.', 
(small i. 


.J  Medium.  74 

I  Small....]  74 

Horse-power  required '.ys  to  ,75 

Workmen  (working  days)  pr.  machine I 

(  La'ue "S  lip- 

.\  Medium.!  115     " 

I  Small I  75     ■■ 


Product! 


I 

7OT  kgs. 


1.  The  figures  for  the  Rittinger  tables,  as  given  by  Mr.  Henry 
for  the  Przibram  works  (Anna/es  dts  Mines,  Seventh  Scries,  Vol. 
II.,  1S72,  p.  292). 

2.  The  actual  figures  for  Rittinger  tables  of  the  same  size  (2.4 
meters  long  and  2.4  meters  wide),  as  shown  in  the  Rhenish  dress- 
ing-practice. 

3.  Figures  obtained  at  Ems  with  Linkenbach  tables. 

•  Attention  is  directed  to  the  excessive  values  of  the  figures  for  the  Riltinger  table, 
and  it  is  said  that  these  machines  can  treat  from  3  to  6  tons  of  slime  in  10  hours, 
whereas,  in  fact,  1  ton  lihootd  be  couudered  a  maximum. — M.B. 
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The  comparison  is  in  favor  of  the  Linkenbach  table,  as  regards 
the  requirements  for  power  and  labor,  even  conceding  the  Ritttii- 
ger  a  greater  capacity  than  one  ton  in  ten  hours  {i.e.,  lOO  kilo- 
grams per  hour),  which  German  engineers  at  the  present  day  dis- 
pute. It  is  true  that  the  enrichment  of  the  pulp  is  comparatively 
slight  at  Ems.  For  reasons  that  will  appear  later,  the  galena  is  con- 
centrated only  to  38  per  cent,  of  lead  and  30  grams  of  silver  per 
100  kilograms  of  galena.  But  it  is  easy  to  cite  the  example  of  an 
ore  treated  on  a  Linkenbach  table,  where  the  concentration  is 
carried  much  further.  At  the  ivorks  of  the  Neiihof  mine,  near  Beu- 
then,  Upper  Silesia.  The  ore  consists  of  galena  and  calamine  in 
an  argillaceous  gangue;  the  crude  ore  contains  4  to  5  per  cent,  of 
galena,  carrying  56  to  6d  grams  of  silver  per  100  kilograms  of  the 
granulated  mineral,  and  50  to  80  grams  per  100  kilograms  of  sands 
or  slimes.  The  clean  fragments  of  the  calamine  carry  as  high  as 
45  per  cent,  of  zinc.  A  Linkenbach  table  treating  280  kilos  |>er 
hour  yields  galena  carrying  6o  per  cent,  of  lead,  carrying  60 
grams  of  silver  per  100  kilograms  of  mineral,  and  a  calamine  car- 
rying 10  per  cent,  of  zinc  and  from  0.5  to  2.0  per  cent,  of  lead. 
This  enrichment  to  60  per  cent,  of  lead,  which  agrees  with  results 
obtained  at  Przibram  and  cited  by  Mr.  Henry,  is  sufficient  to  refute 
any  charge  of  inadequate  concentration. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that  the  Rittinger  table  requires  more 
skillful  control  and  attention  than  the  Linkenbach  table,  and  that 
the  waste  products  of  the  former  are  rarely  lean  enough  to  be 
discarded  without  retreatment. 

Classification  by  Air  Blast. 
In  the  apparatus  used  at  Himmelsfurst,  Saxony,  the  mineral  is 
spread  on  an  endless  belt,  A,  Figs.  49,  50,  51,  travelling  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrows,  and  the  current  of  air  is  directed  upon  it. 
The  rubber  belt  passes  over  the  table,  E,  and  over  two  rollers,  C 
and  D,  its  tension  being  regulated  by  the  two  small  rollers,  R  and 
R'.  The  blast  is  conveyed  through  a  pipe,  M,  and  distributed 
over  the  surface  of  the  belt  by  means  of  nozzles,  T,  T',  T",  T"', 
T'*'.  The  ore  from  the  hopper,  V,  js  spread  over  the  belt.  A,  by 
feed-wheel,  U,  which  is  run  by  the  pulleys,  X  and  X'.  A  guide. 
G,  placed  near  the  hopper,  V,  above  the  belt,  and  several  leather 
straps,  also  set  above  the  belt,  promote  a  uniform  distribution  of 
the  material.     The  boxes,  S,  S',  S",  S"',  and  S""  receive  the  dif- 
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ferent  products  of  the  separation.  The  orifice,  O,  of  each  blast- 
nozzle,  Figs.  51,  52.  S3,  is  easily  regulated  by  the  screws,  H  and 
K,  each  screw  controlling  the  position  of  one  of  the  sleeves,  P  and 
Q,  The  screw,  which  is  set  by  a  hand-wheel,  is  of  sufficient  lengtli 
to  adjust  the  position  of  the  sleeve,  Q,  through  an  arc  of  10  mm., 

Fir..  49      (Scale  ^0) 


as  shown.  The  maximum  anguiRr  displacement  that  can  be  given 
to  the  sleeve  P  is,  likewise,  10  mm.  The  blast  is  furnished  by  the 
fan,  W,  which  makes  1275  revolutions  per  minute.  The  fan  is 
run  by  a  small  steam-engine,  which  also  drives  the  shaft,  B,  from 
which  power  is  transmitted  to  the  pulleys,  Y  and  Y'. 


Fio.  50.     (Sci 


The  principal  dimensions,  etc.,  of  the  apparatus  are  as  follo' 


Lenglh  of  bell.  A,  ei()oscd  lo  ihe  hlns 

Widih  

Velocity         "     per  seconH,      , 
length  of  pipes,        .... 
Distance  belween  cenlres  of  noiiles. 


ci-no.ii,Go(>i^K 
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The  box  J   receives  the  products  which  have  not  been  blown 


Section  III.,  IV.     (Scale  j',.) 


from  the  belt  into  the  boxes,  S,  S',  S",  S'",  and  S'^,     In  the  case 
of  a  lean  ore  the  products  will  be  about  as  follows : 

larren  (rejecled). 

'  inltrmediate  (retreated). 

J  Hnisbed  product  .forthe  smeller). 
Fig.  52. 


Section  1.,  II.     (Scale  ,'o.) 

In  applying  this  method  of  dry  separation  on  a  large  scale,  it  is 
preferable  to  increase  the  number  of  machines  rather  than  the  ca- 

Fic.  53.     (Scale  ^.) 


S 


pacify  of  each  machine.     Since  the  blast  acts  only  on  the  upper 
layer  of  the  material  on  the  belt,  il  is  obvious  that  the  transfer  of 
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tlie  material  from  one  belt  to  another  in  series,  occasions  a  certain 
amount  of  mixing  that  may  bring  to  the  surface  particles,  which 
had  they  remained  upon  the  first  machine,  would  have  escaped  the 
action  of  the  blast.  Thus  in  place  of  a  table  with  twenty  nozzles, 
it  is  preferable  to  use  four  tables  of  five  nozzles  each. 

Expcrimvits. — In  order  to  show  the  resulls  obtainable  by  this 
method  of  classification,  the  engineers  at  Himmelsfurst  have  made 
numerous  experiments,  from  which  I  shall  select  six  that  appear 
to  be  of  the  most  interest. 

The  first  three  experiments  are  on  three  different  grades  of  an 
argentiferous  galena  ore,  containing  blende;  the  last  three  are 
likewise  on  three  grades  of  material  obtained  in  the  treatment  of 
another  ore  of  similar  kind.  The  first  of  these  ores  was  stamped; 
the  second  was  ground.  In  the  first  case  the  material  to  be  classi- 
fied by  blast  is  composed  of  sand  and  slime;  in  the  second  case  it 
consists  of  every  grade  of  sand,  using  this  term  as  previously  de-  ' 
fined,  to  include  products  which  are  not  finer  than  0.25  mm. 

The  results  of  the  two  series  of  experiments  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

Stampid  Ore. 


W.igh... 

Kil.a,    i  Per  CI. 

Percentage  CompcMiiion. 
Ag.          Pb.    i      S.      1      Zn. 

0.065     13,5        6.0    1     6. 

0.050       2.5         3.4           5. 
0.185    71. 0    ■  '5-0         4. 
0.140    50.5      18.0         5. 

ISI  ExperL- 

meni. 
Grade.  I.; 

t"  and  1"  [iroducl  from 

1°  and  2°  boxes 11.3    '5^.67 

MarketoNe  gakiia 3.2     ;  14. M 

■■  ,.          ■■                    '-3    1    5.78 

0.085     27-5        7-8    1     4. 

0.07J      4.5        3.4         3. 
o..b2    7..S      15.1          3. 
0.280     41.5       M.S     1      5. 
o-i'Sj    9-5        7-3    ,      5- 

zi  Ejiperi- 
Grade,  1  to 

I**  and  2«  pr-jilurl  from              \ 

Marketable  calena 1.0       2<.(9 

0.145    3J-0        80         5.0 

1 
0.045       0-2         4.S           3.0 
0.160  1  70.0        15.0           3.0 

0.23s    S'-S    ■  '^-6        4.6 

3d  Experi- 

10  O.S  mm. 

1°  and  z"  jM-.idiicl  liom 

1°  and  2°  boxes 4.6      1S.70 

Mirkerable  galena 7.1       28.86 

"     _         •■                   3-8    .  IS.4S 

1 

ci  1,0.1  =A. (logic 
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1st  Experi. 

Grade  from 


Kaw  [iroducl i 

(i°)  and   (2°)   protlucls' 

frum  1st  and  jd  Ixme-;' 

(j"!  galena ; 

(4°)  mineral  I i 

(S°)  prodiicu   furnished 

liy    I  he    inlermedialcs 


[3.2  I  2J.64     0.125 


16°^ 


illl... 


■al  111.., 
(8°)  inlermcdialei. 
ILosifis 


[  Kaw  product 

l|,*l    .nd  (■•)  pr„l 
I      from  is<  and  zd  l>i 


the  iNtand  id  I 
I  ,6')  mineral  11... 
1  (7-1  mineral  111. 


[1=)   and    (J"!   product 
from  1st  and  2d  boxe 

Grade  from 
0.3  10  1.0 

(5")   products   furnishe. 
liy  the  intermediates  in 
isl  and  zd  bines 

(fi-l  mineral  11 

3.49     o.sis     5.i.2 


In  the  first  experiment  of  series  No.  I,  the  enrichment  of  the 
galena  was  perfectly  attained;  a  mixture  of  the  two  grades  of 
galena  giving  a  product  containing  over  60  per  cent,  of  lead.  The 
second  experiment  also  showed  excellent  results,  attributable  to 
the  texture  of  the  ore  which  is  particularly  favorable  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  galena.  The  third  experiment  was  equally  satisfac- 
tory; the  two  galena  products  which  together  aggregated  44.3 
per  cent,  of  the  crude  pulp,  carried  over  60  per  cent,  of  lead.    The 
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two  remaining  products  of  this  experiment  were  also  finished 
products. 

In  the  second  series  of  tests  the  first  experiment  gave  less  than 
7  per  cent,  of  galena  which  carried  less  than  33  per  cent,  of  lead ; 
moreover,  though  the  lead  in  the  waste  products  ran  below  0.2 
per  cent,  the  quantity  of  silver  was  over  0.02  per  cent.  Wet  treat- 
ment in  this  case  would  not  have  given  more  favorable  results, 
since  with  such  high  silver  contents  in  the  pulp  the  losses  would 
have  been  serious.  A  comparison  between  the  value  of  the  crude 
pulp  and  that  of  the  concentrate  by  either  wet  or  dry  treatment 
shows  that  it  would  have  been  more  advantageous  to  send  the 
crude  material  directly  to  the  smeiter  without  any  previous  treat- 
ment. The  second  and  third  experiments,  although  more  favor- 
able in  results,  lead  to  the  same  conc!usi:)n. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  in  the  first  series  of  experiments  the  pulp 
contained  a  h'gher  percentage  of  galena  than  in  the  second  series, 
and  also  that  this  dry  method  of  treatment  is  less  suited  to  slimes 
than  to  sands,  the  Saxon  engineers  have  drawn  the  following 
conclusions:  ^ 

1.  Classification  by  blast  should  be  applied  preferably  to  ores 
rich  in  galena. 

2.  Dry  stamping,  which  produces  too  much  dust,  should  be  used 
only  for  granular  ore  such  as  that  treated  in  the  first  three  ex- 
periments. 

3.  The  Saxon  roller-mills  which  give  only  20  per  cent,  of  their 
product  coarser  than  0.2  mm.  as  against  60  per  cent,  for  stamps, 
may  be  employed  for  crushing  the  material  that  is  to  be  separated 
by  the  blast. 

4.  Slimes  should  be  washed  or  should  be  delivered  direct  to 
the  smelter.  During  the  course  of  the  foregoing  experiments,  the 
slime-pulp  was  sifted  through  a  sieve  of  about  800  meshes  per 
square  centimeter. 

5.  The  products  most  easily  classified  by  blast  are  those  which 
range  between  0,5  and  1.5  mm. ;  if  the  particles  are  too  large  they 
are  not  easily  moved  by  the  blast.  Though  close  calculations  have 
not  been  made,  it  is  admitted  in  Saxony  that  the  cost  of  the  dry 
separation  is  higher  than  that  of  wet  stamping  followed  by  jigging 
but  lower  than  the  cost  of  crushing  the  ore  in  a  rock-breaker  and 
rolls. 

Ore  crushed  by  rolls  and  containing  at  least  5  per  cent,  of  lead 
will  be  advantageously  treated  by  blast. 
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The  second  serits  of  the  experiments  shows  a  concordance  be- 
tween the  economic  results  of  this  method  of  separating  and  those 
obtained  by  washing  on  tables.  As  compared  with  the  wet  treat- 
ment the  dry  method  permits  a  more  constant  control  of  the  pro- 
ducts and  reduces  the  sources  of  loss. 

VII.  Magnetic  Treatment. 

Magnetic  treatment  is  applicable  to  products  whose  densities 
are  too  closely  aMied  to  permit  the  use  of  ordinary  dressing 
methods. 

Zinc  blende  associated  with  spathic  iron  is  such  a  product,  and 
is  treated  by  magnetic  separation  at  the  Friedrichssegen  works. 

Magnetic  separators  may  be  classified  according  as  they  have 
permanent  or  electro- mag  nets.  Separators  of  the  former  tjass  are 
the  less  costly  but  their  capacity  is  small — the  Vavin  separator, 
for  example,  never  treating  more  than  200  kilograms  per  hour, 
whereas  the  electro-magnetic  apparatus  at  Friedrichssegen  treats 
500  kilograms  in  the  same  time.  The  interruptions  of  the  cur- 
rent at  pleasure,  and  consequently  qf  the  attraction  of  the  soft  iron, 
in  the  case  of  the  electro  magnet,  dispenses  with  the  use  of  brushes, 
which  in  separators  of  the  Vavin  type,  are  necessary  for  removing 
the  attracted  particles  of  iron.  The  brushes  wear  away  rapidly 
and  by  retaining  iron  particles  between  their  bristles  they  become 
a  source  of  expense  and  loss  of  mineral. 

In  electro- magnetic  separators  we  may  distinguish  between 
those,  like  the  Sella  machine,  in  which  the  current  is  interrupted 
at  intervals,  allowing  the  particles  of  iron  attracted  by  the  magnet 
to  fall  off  and  those  in  which  the  current  is  continuous  and  the 
separation  of  the  attracted  particles  is  effected  by  carrying  them 
out  of  the  magnetic  field.  The  last  method,  which  is  evidently 
the  simplest,  since  it  can  be  operated  by  merely  displacing  the 
separating  surfaces  with  respect  to  the  electro- mag  nets  has  been 
adopted  in  the  machine  at  Friedrichssegen. 

The  latter.  Figs.  54  and  55,  is  composed  of  a  brass  drum.  A, 
moving  around  a  fixed  horizontal  shaft.  H,  which  carries  four 
sets  of  fixed  electro-magnets,  B.  A  sheet  iron  oscillating  distrib- 
uter, D,  feeds  the  material  from  a  hopper  to  the  drum.  The  ais- 
tributer  is  inclined,  and  suspended  by  four  links,  and  is  oscillated 
by  a  cam,  as  shown. 

The  ore  on  reaching  the  drum  is  submitted  to  the  attraction  of 
the  electro-magnets.     A  series  of  projections  (S).  parallel  to  the 
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axis  of  the  drum  tend  to  retain  the  materials,  and  thus  promote 
the  attraction  of  the  particles  of  iron ;  the  non-attracled  zinc  parti- 
cles fall  into  the  box  below  (Z).  The  iron  particles  are  quickly 
carried  beyond  the  magnetic  field  by  the  rotation  of  the  drum  in 
the  direction  shown  by  the  arrow,  aud  they  then  fall  into  the  box 
(K),     The  current  from  a  dynamo  enters  through  one  end  of  the 
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hollow  shaft  (H),  passes  into  the  coils  and  then  returns  to  the 
dynamo  by  way  of  the  other  end  of  the  same  shaft.  The  motion 
of  the  pulley,  P,  is  communicated  to  the  drum  and  transmitted  by 
it  to  the  pulley,  R,  which  is  belted  to  the  cam  shaft  (Q)  of  the  dis- 
tributer. The  apparatus  can  ireat  particles  of  various  sizes  de- 
pending on  the  distance,  which  is  regulated  by  the  screw  (V),  be- 
tween the  drum  and  the  lower  end  of  the  distributer. 

A  Siemens  dynamo,  using  one  horsepower,  is  sufficient  to 
run  four  separators,  each  treating  500  kilograms  per  hour  of  a 
mixture  of  blende  and  oxide  of  iron  like  that  of  Friedrichsscgen, 
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the  composition  of  which  will  be  given  with  the  description  of  the 
works.  The  rotation  of  the  drum  consumes  only  one-sixth  of  a 
horse-power.  The  dynamo  furnishes  a  current  of  17  amperes  and 
makes  1000  revolutions  per  minute;  the  brass  drum  makes  45 
revolutions  and  the  cam-shaft  400  revolutions  per  minute.  One 
workman  can  manage  four  macliines. 

This  apparatus  has  the  following  advantages  :  (1)  The  electro- 
magnets being  fixed  and  enclosed  in  the  brass  drum,  which  pre- 
serves them  from  dust,  very  seldom  need  repairs.  (2)  The 
capacity,  compared  with  other  types  of  electro-magnetic  machines 
is  high,  the  test  made  at  Przibram  with  a  machine  having  an  inter- 
rupted current  gave,  as  a  maximum,  an  hourly  production  of  only 
150  kilograms. 

Results  of  the  Mechanical  Preparation. 
E.nrickment. 

To  enrich  the  crude  ore  is  the  great  object  of  mechanical  prep- 
aration :  the  losses  which  always  accompany  all  operations  of  this 
kind  naturally  tend  to  set  practical  limitations  to  the  degree  to 
which  concentration  may  be  profitably  carried.  It  is  expedient, 
therefore,  to  determine;  in  each  case  the  point  at  which  the  result- 
ing losses  in  the  treatment  are  greater  than  the  enhanced  value 
given  to  the  products  by  the  concentration.  Owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  ore  and  the  distribution  of  the  rich  minerals,  which  are  not 
always  the  same  in  the  vein-rock  as  in  the  enclosing  wall-rock,  it 
may  be  found  desirable  to  keep  down  the  degree  of  concentration. 
At  Em.s,  for  example,  a  close  study  of  the  composition  of  the  vein- 
rock  and  the  barren  rock  resulted,  several  years  ago,  in  limiting 
the  enrichment  of  the  galena  to  36  per  cent,  of  lead  instead  of  the 
former  practice  of  carrying  it  to  60  per  cent. 

Though  the  vein-rock  (at  Ems,  as  will  be  described  later)  carries 
more  galena  than  the  wall-rock,  the  galena  of  the  latter  is  the 
richer  in  silver.  Similarly,  the  relation  between  the  lead-  and 
silver-contents  of  the  sands  and  slimes  at  Mechernich  has  exerted 
a  controlling  influence  on  the  scheme  of  treatment  there,  as  will 
be  shown. 

Calculation  of  the  Total  Losses. 

German  engineers  use  one  of  the  two  following  methods : 

I.  For  ores  of  uniform  regular  mineralization,  the  facility  with 
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which  they  can  be  sampled  furnishes  an  easy  method  for  calcu- 
lating their  average  percentage  composition,  from  which  the  weight 
of  metal  contained  in  the  crude  ore  may  be  calculated,  and  from 
the  number  thus  obtained  the  corresponding  weight  of  metal  in  the 
finished  product  is  deducted  in  order  to  find  the  weight  of  metal 
which  has  been  removed  with  the  waste  during  the  treatment  of 
the  given  weight  of  the  crude  ore, 

2.,  For  ores  of  irregular  mineralisation,  however,  it  is  necessary 
to  compute  the  metal  contents  in  waste  products  from  each  sepa- 
rate operation. 

Knowing  the  weight  of  the  several  waste  products,  the  weight 
P  of  the  metal  they  contain  can  be  calculated.  Moreover,  know- 
ing the  composition  and  weight  of  each  of  the  tinal  products,  it  is 
easy  to  compute  for  such  of  them  as  do  not  furnish  the  metals  in 
question,  the  weights,  p,  of  that  metal  contained  as  waste  in  said 
products.  The  aggregate  of  these  weights,  I  p,  added  to  /'gives 
the  total  loss  [L^^  P  -\-  2"/)  of  this  metal  in  question  for  the  quan- 
tities of  the  products  considered,  and  these  are  derived  from  a 
certain  known  weight  of  crude  ore  determined  by  direct  weigh- 
ing. 

If  it  be  desired  to  compare  the  loss  of  a  given  metal  with  the 
weight  of  this  metal  in  the  crude  ore,  the  composition  of  the  latter, 
as  furnished  by  direct  analysis,  cannot  serve  as  a  basis  for  compu- 
tation on  account  of  want  of  homogeneity  of  ore.  In  place  of  this 
method,  therefore,  which  answers  only  for  ores  of  uniform  and  reg* 
ular  mineralization,  another  should  be  substituted,  the  principle  of 
which  is  as  follows :  A  direct  analysis  gives  the  percentage  of  the 
particular  metal  contained  in  the  final  product  which  furnishes  it. 
Knowing  the  weight  of  this  product  obtained  from  a  certain  quantity 
of  the  crude  ore,  the  weight  of  the  metal  in  question  contained  in 
the  final  product  can  be  deduced  from  it.  Adding  to  it  the  weight 
(Z.)  of  the  losses,  the  total  weight  of  the  metal  contained  in  the 
known  weight  of  crude  ore  is  obtained,  and  this,  by  simple  propor- 
tion, gives  the  percentage  of  metal  in  the  crude  ore. 

When  once  this  f)ercentage  is  ascertained,  whether  by  the 
method  used  for  irregular  mineralization  or  by  direct  analysis,  the 
relation  {R)  between  the  loss  computed  for  a  weight  of  crude  ore 
equal  to  100  and  the  percentage  of  metal  in  the  same  ore  can  be 
determined. 
The  losses  vary  between  wide  limits.     I  subjoin  the  figures  for 
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the  works  at   Himmelfahrt,  Churprinz  and   Ems,  the  schemes  of 
treatment  being  reserved  for  later  description  ; 

1°.    Himmelfahrt  Works. 

The  ore  treated  at  Himmelfahrt  contains  per  lOO  kilograms  of 
the  crude  material,  2.75  kilograms  of  lead,  0.275  Itilograms  of  zinc, 
23  grams  of  silver,  500  grams  of  arsenic,  10  grams  of  copper  and 
5  kilograms  of  sulphur. 

By  concentration,  the  galena  is  raised  to  85  per  cent,  of  lead  and 
300  grams  of  silver  to  100  kilograms  of  galena;  the  blende  is  en- 
riched to  about  40  pjr  cent,  of  zinc,  and  30  grams  of  silver  to  100 
kilogramsof  blende,  and  the  pyrites  to  about  40  percent,  of  sulphur 
with  50  grams  of  silver  to  100  kilograms  of  product.  The  losses, 
relatively  to  the  contents  of  the  crude  ore  (that  is  to  say,  the  value 
for  each  metal  of  the  quantity  {R)  above  defined)  amounts  to  21 
per  cent,  for  the  silver,  38  per  cent,  for  the  lead,  and  60  per  cent. 
for  sulphur.  That  the  losses  are  so  high  is  due  to  the  unequal 
friability  of  the  diliferent  minerals,  crushed  by  stamping,  and  to 
the  carrying  off  of  a  part  of  the  galena  in  the  slimes.  Although 
the  pyrites  and  the  blende  are  argentiferous,  they  become  so  inti- 
mately mixed  in  the  course  of  the  mechanical  preparation  that  they 
cannot  be  profitably  separated  or  converted  into  marketable  pro- 
ducts. They  therefore  go  to  the  waste-dump,  and  as  they  some- 
times exceed  in  amount  20  per  cent,  of  the  stamped  ore,  the  loss 
is  very  great, 

2°.  Chukprinz  Works, 

The  ore  contains  3  kilograms  of  lead  and  9.5  grams  of  silver  in 
100  kilograms  of  crude  ore.  It  is  concentrated  to  about  70  per 
cent,  of  lead  and  50  grams  of  silver  to  lOO  kilograms  of  galena. 
The  losses  amount  to  22,8  per  cent,  of  the  silver  and  14.9  per  cent. 
of  the  lead  contained  in  the  ore. 

3°.  Ems  Works. 
Each  100  kilograms  of  crude  ore  contains  4  kilograms  of  lead, 
2.5  kilograms  of  zinc  and  5.4  grams  of  silver.     The  galena  is  con- 
centrated to  36  per  cent,  of  lead  and   30  grams  of  silver  to  100 

kilograms  of  galena.  The  blende  is  worked  up  to  44.5  per  cent, 
of  zinc  and  is  not  argentiferous.  The  losses  amount  to  8  per  cent, 
of  silver,  6  per  cent,  of  the  lead  and  34  per  cent,  of  the  zinc  ob- 
tained in  the  crude  ore. 
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Calculation  of  the  Losses  for  each  Operation. 

The  Saxon  engineers  have  recently  made  a  series  of  experiments 
which  may  serve  as  a  type  for  the  method  of  determining  the  losses 
for  each  operation.  The  experiments  were  made  for  the  purpose 
of  comparing  the  results  of  stamping  and  washing  on  the  end- 
percussion  tables  with  the  results  of  crushing  by  rolls  and  jigging. 

The  ore  to  be  tested,  of  which  the  following  table  gives  (he 
contposition,  was  first  crushed  in  rolls  to  S  mm.,  and  then  sized 
on  screens  to  ascertain  whether  it  would  be  advantageous  to  use 
rolls  and  jigs  before  stamping.  48  cubic  meters  of  the  ore,  weigh- 
ing 87,100  kilograms,  were  thus  tested.  The  products  are  given 
in  the  first  column  of  the  following  table,  those  numbered  1,  2,  6, 
iT„  d^.  a^,  b„  h,  are  final  products.  Nos.  3,  7  and  i,  are  mineral 
bearing  but  unsalable,  and  their  further  mechanical  preparation 
would  not  be  profitable,  owing  to  low  grade  and  price  of  the  metal. 
No,  4  is  an  intermediate  product,  which  is  to  be  stamped  wet. 
Nos.  5,  c„  Cj,  f,  are  rejected  as  barren. 

The  cost  of  mechanical  treatment  in  this  case  amounts  to: 


Z29  96  for  salaries. 

1 1 1 .40  for  power  anil  labor. 

I  47.  cos"  "f  Maraping  490  kilos  . 
15.20,  cost  of  washing  1 1.390  kilw 
z8.8o,  delivery  of  Ihe  crude  ore  at 
ZZ.30,  delivery  of  the  market  prod 


Making  8.25  marks  ($1.96}  per  cubic  meter  of  crude  ore. 

The  following  table  gives  the  figures  for  the  test : 

These  results  have  been  compared  wilh  others  obtained  with 
stamping  and  percussion  tables  in  the  same  works.  In  treating 
an  ore  containing  0.01 5  per  cent,  of  silver,  i  per  cent,  of  lead,  12 
per  cent,  of  sulphur  and  8  per  cent,  of  zinc,  which  yielded  19.7 
per  cent,  of  salable  concentrates,  carrying  0.009  P^^  cent,  of  silver, 
0.44  per  cent,  of  lead  and  4.91  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  the  pro- 
ducts obtained  consisted  of: 

a.  3.7  per  cent,  of  galena,  in  which  the  silver  varies  from  o.  log 
to  0.17s  pc  cent,  and  the  lead  from  30  to  54  per  cent. 

d.  3.4  per  cent,  of  the  jigged  "  lend-ore,"  in  which   the  silver 
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varies  from  0,09  to  0.1 15  per  cent.,  and  the  lead  from  22  to  29  per 
cent. 

c.  92.9  per  cent.  "  dry  "  ore,  or  material  in  which  the  silver  varied 
from  0.03  to  0.55  per  cent.,  the  sulphur  from  25  to  30  per  cent,, 
and  the  zinc  from  7  to  14  per  cent. 

The  yield,  according  to  the  foregoing  figures,  amounts  to  59.3 
per  cent,  of  the  silver,  44,3  per  cent,  of  the  lead  and  40.9  per  cent, 
of  the  sulphur.  The  total  cost  of  treating  2368  cubic  meters,  or 
4,309,760  kilograms,  of  the  crude  ore  amounted  to : 

Murk.., 

6,804.13  for  labor  in  stamping,  washing  on  tables  and  sorting  the  are. 

530.96  for  labor  in  elevating  ihe  ore  to  the  stamp-supply  bins. 

909.93  for  maierials. 

13033  for  hlacksmithing. 
1,129.52  foi  labor  in  charging  and  removing  the  sands  and  alimes. 

463.70  for  repairs, 

481  29  for  lesls. 

727.80  for  consumption  of  ivater. 
1,627.60  for  delivery  of  Ihe  crude  ore, 
4,778.54  for  delivery  of  the  hnal  products. 

'7,573.54  lolal- 

Making  7.42  marks  (S1.76)  per  cubic  meter  of  crude  ore. 

The  above  figures  show  that  the  losses  amount  to  40.7  per  cent, 
of  the  silver,  55.7  per  cent,  of  the  lead  and  59.1  per  cent,  of  the 
sulphur  in  the  ore.  These  large  losses  are  to  be  attributed  to  the 
character  of  the  ore.  Thus  the  loss  of  silver  is  largely  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  mixture  ofblende  and  iron  pyrites,  which  sometimes 
amounts  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  crude  ore,  and  which  has  to  be 
discarded,  as  it  cannot  be  converted  into  a  merchantable  product. 

The  two  components  of  this  mixture  carry  enough  silver  to 
create  a  loss  up  to  30  per  cent.  The  sulphur  in  the  mixture  is 
also  lost.  As  for  the  small  yield  of  lead,  it  is  easily  accounted  for 
by  the  presence  ol  i  to  3  per  cent,  in  the  "dry"  ore,  which  consti- 
tutes 92.9  per  cent,  of  the  final  products.  This  "dry"  ore,  com- 
posed of  blende  and  iron  pyrites,  cannot  be  concentrated  for  lead 
without  considerable  expense.  So  that  the  treatment  is  confined 
to  the  concentration  of  the  silver  to  a  point  sufficiently  high  to 
allow  it  to  be  placed  on  the  market.  The  loss  of  lead,  which  is 
carried  off  by  the  water  from  the  stamped  products,  is  very  low; 
it  is  in  the  form  of  the  finest  pulp  produced  by  the  breaking  or 
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springing  off  of  minute  particles  of  galena  from  the  large  grains 
under  the  blow  of  the  stamp.  The  losses  on  the  washing-tables 
are  somewhat  large,  on  account  of  the  re-treatmcnts  which  are 
made  necessary  by  the  intimate  association  and  complexity  of  the 
mixture  to  be  treated. 

The  following  table  gives  comparative  results  for  the  two 
processes : 

Examining  the  figures  of  this  table,  we  find : 

1°.  That  the  quantity  of  ore  passed  by  stamps  in  a  day  amounts 
to  76  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  crushed  by  the  rolls  in  the  same 
time.  Twelve  stamps  were  used  in  the  test.  This  number  would 
therefore  have  to  be  increased  to  fifteen  to  make  the  crushing  ca- 
pacity of  the  stamps  equal  to  that  of  the  rolls.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  rolls  crush  only  to  8  mm.,  while  the  stamps  crush 
to  about  3  mm. 

2°.  The  marketable  products  from  the  stamps  are  worth  about 
four  times  as  much  as  those  obtained  from  the  rolls.  Five  times 
as  much  galena  is  produced,  and  only  one-.sixth  as  much  lead-ore 
concentrate,  but  eighteen  times  as  much  dry  ore.  The  rolls  yield 
a  large  proportion  of  intermediate  and  unsalable  products.  The 
apparent  discrepancy  between  these  results  is  explained  by  the 
composition  of  the  dry  ore,  which  consists  of  a  mixture  of  blende 
and  pyrite.s  containing  0.02  to  0.025  P^""  cent,  of  silver,  i  per  cent. 
of  lead,  8  per  cent,  of  zinc  and  26  per  cent,  of  sulphur — a  product 
in  which  the  lead  cannot  be  profitably  concentrated. 

3°.  The  treatment  by  stamps  furnishes  about  three  times  as 
much  silver  and  five  times  as  much  sulphur  as  the  treatment  by 
rolls. 

4°.  The  stamps  yield  a  little  less  lead  concentrate,  owing  to  the 
better  comminution  by  stamping,  which  gives  a  greater  proportion 
of  pure  galena  and  a  smaller  quantity  of  "  lead-ore"  concentrate 
(galena,  with  pyrites  and  blende),  but  which  also  produces  the 
dry  ore  that  still  contains  traces  of  galena.  Thus,  on  the  one 
hand  a  higher  concentration  of  galena  is  obtained,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  some  galena  finds  its  way  into  the  dry  ore  which  goes 
to  the  smelter. 

In  summarizing,  we  may  say  that  crushing  by  rolls  did  not  com- 
pletely disintegrate  the  crude  ore.  The  more  friable  constituents 
of  the  ore — namely,  the  gneiss,  carbonates,  galena,  and  occasion- 
ally the  blende — were  crushed  first,  whereas  the  quartz  and  the 
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mixture  of  pyrites  and  blende  in  which  some  galena  was  dissem- 
inated, reached  the  jigs  below  the  stamps  intact. 
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The  jigs  therefore  yielded  an  intermediate  product,  which  should 
be  submitted  to  more  complete  disintegration,  and  a  sulphur  ore 
in  which  the  small  content  of  lead  could  not  be  economically  con- 
centrated. 

To  crush  the  ore  with  rolls  to  3  mm.  two  pairs  of  rolls  would 
have  to  be  used,  one  for  fine,  the  other  for  coarse  crushing,  and 
the  cost  would  thereby  be  much  increased,  since  the  crushing  of 
quartzozc  rock  with  finishing  rolls  is,  as  is  well  known,  more  costly 
than  stamping. 

The  insufficient  disintegration  due  to  the  use  of  rolls  has  also 
had  this  other  result,  that  certain  products,  especially  those  marked 
No,  7  and  ^i,  in  the  table  on  page  130,  were  not  rich  enough 
for  immediate  shipment  to  market,  but  required  another  treat- 
ment—a higher  concentration  of  the  galena  and  the  resulting 
enrichment  of  the  silver  would  undoubtedly  have  increased  the 
gross  receipts ;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  treatment 
of  small  quantities  of  materials  does  not  always  enable  us  to  real- 
ize for  each  operation  the  most  economical  results.  Thus  it  appears 
that  the  use  of  stamps  in  S.ixony  does  not  proceed  from  the  mere 
desire  to  adhere  to  old  apparatus,  but  that  it  is  the  result  of  close 
investigation  and  careful  experiments. 

Cost  of  Dressing. 
The  cost  of  dressing  one  metric  ton  of  crude  ore  is  as  follows: 

1°.  At  the  Himmelfahkt  Works. 

Franci. 

Breaking  by  hand,  sorting  and  cobbing, 2.50 

Washing,  followed  by  fine  cobbing  and  jigging,  .         ,         .       1.75 

Crushing  with  rolls  and  jibing, 0.60 

Wcl  stamping  and  washiny  on  tables, Z.20 

Transportation,  tests,  assayi,  etc,, 5.03 


Tolal  [pei 


2°.  At  the  Ems  Works. 


Breaking  by  band  and  prt limimry  sorting 0.34 

Fine  sorting, 1,05 

Treatment  of  the  fines 2.01 

Treatment  of  the  blende  and  galena, 0.88 

Total  (i>er  ton  of  crude  ore) 4.z3 
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The  processes  applied  in  each  of  these  works  differ  too  much 
(as  will  be  shown  later)  for  a  comparison  of  costs. 

It  can  be  readily  seen  that  in  the  works  at  Ems  there  are  no 
expenses  for  tests,  and  that  the  continuous  plan  used  in  these 
works  greatly  diminishes  the  manual  labor.  The  latter,  in  any 
event,  must  be  higher  in  the  Saxon  works  than  at  Ems,  on  ac- 
count of  the  complexity  and  greater  richness  of  the  Saxon  ore 
and  the  higher  degree  to  which  it  is  concentrated — all  of  which 
conditions  call  for  more  skillful  labor  there  than  at  Ems. 

Choice  of  Treatment. 

Though  the  diversity  of  the  ores  makes  it  obviously  impracti- 
cable to  subject  them  all  to  one  scheme  of  treatment,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  assume  a  general  type  of  treatment,  and  to  observe 
the  part  assumed  in  carrying  out  that  type  by  the  recent  machines 
that  have  been  described. 

No  such  type  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  dressing  works. 
The  Schmitt-Mandcrbach  classifier,  for  example,  is  employed  only 
in  Saxony;  Meinicke's  sand^ortit  apparat\s  not  used  in  the  Rhine 
district;  the  spitzlutten  apparatus  of  Meinicke  is  restricted  to  the 
Hartz,  while  the  Linkenbach  tables  and  the  Schranz  rock-breaker 
and  roller-mill  are  met  with  only  in  Rhenish  Prussia. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  describe  in  brief  such  a  typical  treatment. 

By  passing  the  ore  over  a  grating,  the  hexagonal  openings  of 
which  measure  60  mm,  on  a  side,  two  classes  (lump  and  fine)  will 
be  produced,  and  these  will  be  treated  separately. 

1°.  The  lump-ore  will  be  submitted  successively  to  spalling  and 
careful  picking,  and  the  products  will  be  crushed  to  8  mm.  in  a 
Schranz  rock-breaker.  The  crushed  material  will  pass  to  a  drum- 
screen  having  8  mm.  holes;  the  rejections  will  go  to  rolls,  and 
thence  back  to  the  same  screen. 

The  grains  which  pass  through  the  screen  will  be  sized  in  a 
Schmitt-Mandcrbach  apparatus.  Those  larger  than  3  or  even  4 
mm.  will  "be  treated  in  a  continuous  three-sieve  jig,  which  will 
yield  two  final  products  and  one  intermediate  product,  which  will 
be  crushed  in  a  Schranz  mill  to  less  than  3  mm.  Sizing  to  i  mm. 
will  be  done  in  the  Schmitt-Manderbach  apparatus;  below  that 
limit  a  Meinicke  sand-classifier  is  to  be  used. 

The  various  classes  of  grains  smaller  than  3  or  4  mm.  will  be 
treated  separately  on  filtering  jigs.    The  products  carried  by  the 
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water  beyond  the  sand-classifier  will  be  conveyed  to  the  spitzlut- 
ten  apparatus,  which  will  yield,  say,  three  classes,  each  to  be 
treated  on  a  Linkenbach  table. 

2°.  The  fines  will  be  put  through  a  rotary  washer  and  then 
through  a  Schmitt-Manderbach  sixing-apparatus;  the  rejections 
larger  than  30  mm.  will  be  hand-picked  on  a  revolving  table;  the 
sizes  below  30  mm.  will  go  to  a  Schranz  rock-breaker,  and  thence 
through  the  same  series  of  operations  above  indicated. 

This  scheme  of  treatment  is  merely  an  illustration  of  the  pres- 
ent ideas  of  German  engineers  in  connection  with  the  use  of  new 
machines. 

The  discussion  of  the  particular  treatment  to  be  adopted  in  each 
case  is  reserved  for  the  second  part  of  this  memoir,  in  which  the 
various  modifications  of  the  general  type  will  be  discussed. 

Choice  and  Relative  Disposition  of  the  Apparatus. 

The  advantages  or  inconveniences  of  the  various  apparatus 
pointed  out  in  our  descriptions  may  aid  in  the  selection  of  the 
particular  apparatus  best  suited  for  any  given  case. 

The  machines  should  be  so  placed  as  to  allow  an  easy  transfer 
of  the  products  from  one  apparatus  to  the  next.  Where  this 
transfer  is  automatic,  the  machines  are  arranged  in  successive 
levels,  but  where  the  products  have  to  be  handled  between  succes- 
sive operations,  the  machines  are  placed  approximately  on  the 
same  level,  with  sufficient  room  around  each  one  to  allow  the 
accumulation  of  the  intermediate  products  pending  turther  treat- 
ment. 

The  works  of  Silberau,  at  Ems  (referred  to  later),  afford  a  re- 
markable example  of  a  plant  of  the  first  kind.  The  works  of 
Laurenburg  (to  be  described  further  on)  exemplify  the  second  type. 

It  may  seem  surprising  that  the  tendency  to  substitute  mechan- 
ical for  manual  transfer  of  the  products  has  not  resulted  in  the 
complete  abandonment  of  the  so-called  non  continuous  plants. 
Nevertheles."!,  on  close  investigation,  the  maintenance  of  the  older 
type  in  works  recently  reconstructed,  like  those  of  Laurenburg, 
appears  logical  when  the  continually  changing  character  and  com- 
position of  the  ore  are  considered. 

The  plant  at  Stcinenbriick  furnishes  another  example  where,  in 
remodelling  the  works,  the  non-continuous  type  has  been  pre- 
served.    But  even  in  plants  of  this  type  there  is  a  manifest  ten- 
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dency  to  set  in  close  juxtaposition  the  machines  which  necessarily 
work  together,  such  as  the  crushers  and  their  accompanying  sizing- 
screen.  Whatever  their  claims,  however,  the  number  of  non-con- 
tinuous plants  has  been  notably  diminishing  for  some  years,  and 
their  existence  can  only  be  justified  by  exceptional  circumstances 
such  as  those  which  prevail  at  Steinenbriick  and  Laurenburg. 

No  improvements  in  the  feed  or  distributing  devices  have  been 
made  except  the  Meinicke  slime-feed,  which  has  already  been  de- 
scribed. 

In  the  removal  of  the  .jig-products  the  tendency  to  economize 
in  manual  labor  is  apparent. 

Thus,  in  the  works  at  Weiss  the  product  from  the  last  compart- 
ment of  the  jigs  fall?  directly  into  cars,  the  side-walls  of  which  are 
made  of  perforated  sheet-iron,  so  as  to  allow  the  water  to  drain  off. 
When  the  car  is  full  two  men  push  it  away  and  replace  it  by  an 
empty  one.  This  method  does  away  with  the  labor  of  shovelling 
the  products  from  the  tubs  that  are  usually  placed  below  the  jigs. 
yet  the  method  is  only  applicable  when  water  is  cheap  and  abun- 
dant and  does  not  have  to  be  saved. 

General  Plan  of  the  Works. 

The  general  arrangement  of  a  dressing-plant  depends  primarily 
on  the  site,  and  this  is  quite  as  true  of  a  plant  designed  for  con- 
tinuous as  for  non-continuous  working. 

Among  the  works  to  be  presently  described  I  have  selected 
four  that  correspond  to  widely  different  conditions  of  site. 

1°.  Works  at  Friedrichssegen,  in  a  very  narrow  and  steep 
valley. 

2°.   Works  at  Weiss,  on  evenly  sloping  ground. 

3°.  Works  at  Lautenthal,  on  a  steep  hilLside  and  ridge. 

4°.  Works  at  Ems,  on  broad,  level  ground. 

In  the  first  case  the  buildings  are  long  and  narrow,  following 
one  another  lengthwise  in  series. 

The  second  case  calls  for  a  plant  arranged  in  terraces,  the  length 
of  each  building  being  placed  approximately  on  a  contour  or  line 
of  level  of  the  slope. 

In  the  third  case  the  only  systematic  arrangement  is  one  which 
provides  for  the  automatic  descent  of  the  successive  products, 
while  the  fourth  case  offers  the  most  varied  opportunities  for 
the  arrangement  in  plan  of  the  different  parts  of  the  works,  and 
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leads  to  elaborate  ore-dressing  establishments,  of  which  the  plant 
at  Ems  is  a  conspicuous  example. 

The  movement  of  the  products  within  the  works  likewise  de- 
pends upon  the  site.  On  level  ground  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to 
mechanical  devices  for  elevating  and  transferring  the  materia), 
whereas  a  sloping  site  permits  the  use  of  gravity  for  these  pur- 
poses. Gravity,  however,  sometimes  creates  difficulties,  notably, 
for  example,  at  the  Friedrichssegen  works,  where  the  steep  slope 
of  the  valley  makes  it  necessary  to  transfer  to  an  intermediate 
level  the  products  passing  from  one  building  to  the  next. 


A  FRENCH  REGENERATIVE  GAS  FURNACE. 

By  JOSEPH  STRUTHERS. 

This  furnace  has  been  recently  used  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
Department  of  Metallurgy  of  the  School  of  Mines,  and  thinking 
that  the  results  obtained  might  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the 
Quarterly,  I  have  prepared  a  brief  description  of  the  fumact  and 
the  method  of  operating  it. 

As  is  shown  in  the  illustrations,  the  furnace  consists  of  a  body 
part  of  refractory  brick  (C),  forming  a  sohd  ring  2)^  inches  in 
thickness  and  4^  inches  in  height,  with  an  outside  diameter  of  , 
I3j^  inches.  This  brick  is  supported  upon  a  similar  brick  (D), 
12J^  inches  in  height  and  of  greater  thickness  at  the  base;  through 
the  upper  part  of  this  brick  are  eight  channels  for  conducting  the 
gas  from  the  burners  to  the  interior  of  the  furnace. 

These  bricks  (C),  and  (D),  are  bound  together  by  a  sheet-copper 
covering  which  is  strengthened  and  held  in  position  by  heavy 
copper  bands  thus  forming  a  solid  furnace  body.  Through  ihe 
lower  part  of  the  copper  covering  holes  are  cut  corresponding  lo 
the  eight  gas  channels  in  the  brick  (D),  which  permit  the  intro- 
duction into  the  channels  of  the  curved  pipes  at  the  end  of  the 
burners.  The  entire  brickwork  is  supported  on  a  sheet-iron  stand 
(K),  having  three  legs.  Several  arms  are  riveted  to  this  stand  to 
hold  the  gas  supply  pipe  (A),  of  1 5^  inches  outside  diameter,  which 
surrounds  the  furnace.  This  supply  pipe  has  a  branch  at  one 
side  which  serves  for  connection  with  the  laboratory  gas  supply  by 
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means  of  a  rubber  hose.  From  the  top  of  this  circular  supply 
pipe  eight  ^-inch  Bunsen  burners  are  permanently  fixed,  having 
equal  distances  between  them.  Each  burner  has  a  stop-cock  and 
sliding  valve  to  regulate  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  flame.  On 
the  top  of  each  burner  is  a  curved  brass  pipe  (B),  fitted  by  a  sliding 
socket  and  having  the  upper  extremity  protected  by  an  iron  bush- 
ing. These  pipes  connect  the  burners  with  the  channels  in  the 
brick  already  mentioned. 

The  cover  is  of  solid  brick,  2  inches  thick,  suitably  encased  in 
a  copper  ring,  with   handles  affixed  to  admit  of  easy  removal. 


Through  the  centre  of  this  cover  is  a  circular  opening,  I J^  inches 
in  diameter,  which  can  be  closed  by  a  small  fire-brick. 

The  inner  shield  (F)  is  of  brick,  yi  inch  thick  and  6j^  inches 
in  height;  it  serves  to  direct  the  mixture  of  gas  and  air  in  the 
state  of  combustion.  The  flow  of  the  gases  is  upward  through 
the  space  between  the  shield  and  the  outer  brickwork  and  then 
downward  inside  of  the  shield  to  the  pipe  leading  to  the  chimney. 

This  shield  is  directly  supported  on  a  heavier  piece  of  brickwork, 
(E),  of  special  shape,  having  the  shelf  (I),  for  the  support  of  the 
crucible. 

The  lower  part  of  this  brick  fits  lightly  into  the  sheet-iron  pipe 
(G),  4  inches  in  diameter,  which  conveys  the  products  of  combustion 
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to  the  cliimney.  The  strength  of  the  draft  is  regulated  by  a  damper 
not  shown  in  the  illustrations. 

The  air  for  the  combustion  of  the  gas  enters  the  sheet-iron  pipe 
(H),  through  a  damper  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  pipe  some  six 
feet  away  from  the  body  of  the  furnace.  This  pipe  (H),  has  a  di- 
ameter of  6  inches,  and  surrounds  the  inner  chimney  pipe  (G). 
When  the  furnace  is  in  operation  the  inner  pipe  becomes  highly 
heated  by  the  gases  of  combustion  and  serves  to  heat  the  cold  air 
entering  the  outer  pipe. 

In  putting  the  furnace  together  the  lower  body  (D).  is  placed  on 
the  support  (K.)  The  hollow  cone-shaped  brick  (E),  is  then  placed 
in  position,  the  lower  part  fitting  tightly  into  the  sheet-iron  chimney 
pipe  (G). 

The  bustle  pipe  for  gas  (A),  is  then  placed  on  the  supports  and 
the  curved  pipes  (B),  connect  the  burners  with  the  ports  of  the  fur- 
nace ;  when  ail  are  connected  the  pipes  and  burners  are  perfectly 
solid  with  the  body  of  the  furnace.  The  shield  (F),  is  then  set 
firmly  in  the  grooved  upper  surface  of  the  brickwork  (E) ;  lastly, 
the  cover  is  placed  on  the  top.  Each  piece  of  brickwork  is  tongue- 
and-grooved  so  as  to  afford  as  tight  a  joint  as  possible.  The  total 
height  of  furnace  from  floor  to  top  of  cover  is  40  inches. 

To  start  the  furnace  all  the  burner  stop-cocks  are  closed  and  the 
bustle  pipe  for  gas  (A),  is  connected  by  a  rubber  hose  to  the  gas 
supply  which  should  be  of  strong  pressure. 

One  burner  is  then  turned  on  and  the  gas  lighted  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  furnace ;  the  cover  being  placed  in  position,  a  draft 
results,  and  when  this  draft  is  of  sufficient  strength  so  that  there 
is  no  longer  an  outward  pressure  of  gas  in  the  furnace,  the  burner 
next  to  the  first  one  is  then  turned  on,  and  in  like  manner  all  the 
burners  around  the  furnace  are  lighted.  To  avoid  too  rapid  heat- 
ing, and  consequent  fractuies  of  bricks  from  too  sudden  expansion, 
it  is  well  to  start  with  alternate  burners  only,  opening  the  stop- 
cocks little  by  little.  When  a  uniform  temperature  is  obtained  it 
can  be  safely  increased  by  opening  all  the  burners. 

To  insure  complete  combustion  it  is  necessary  that  the  draft 
should  be  of  sufficient  strength  to  carryall  the  gases  of  combustion 
up  the  chimney;  if  not,  back  pressure  in  the  furnace  will  result 
and  unbumed  gas  will  be  forced  out  from  the  furnace  through  the 
small  cracks  between  the  brickwork.  The  admission  of  air  must 
beof  exactly  the  proper  quantity  for  perfect  co.nbustion  of  the  gas. 
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When  the  interior  brickwork  of  the  furnace  has  become  heated  to 
a  high  temperature  the  gas  for  combtistion  in  passing  through  the 
channels  becomes  heated  by  direct  contact  with  the  white-hot 
brick.  The  air  necessary  for  combustion  is  partly  healed  in  its 
passage  outside  of  the  sheet-iron  chimney  pipes  and  its  temperature 
is  further  raised  by  direct  contact  with  the  heated  brickwork  in  the 
lower  body  of  the  furnace.  The  preheated  gas  and  air  unite  on 
the  outside  of  the  shield  (F),  and  the  combustion  takes  place  on 
the  outside  and  inside  of  the  shield,  depending  on  the  adjustment 
of  the  strength  of  the  chimney  draft  and  the  supply  of  gas  and  air. 
It  is  necessary  that  this  adjustment  should  be  accurately  made 
to  insure  good  working  of  the  furnace. 

M.  Lequereux,  of  Paris,  in  a  private  communication,  claims  ex- 
ceptionally good  results.  He  hhs  easily  melted  palladium,  which 
has  a  melting  point  of  i  Soo°'C.,  and  has  obtained  a  temperature 
at  which  platinum  becomes  pasty. 

In  the  experiments  carried  on  at  the  School  of  Mines  several 
objectionable  features  presented  themselves  in  the  furnace  manage- 
ment. As  previously  mentioned,  there  must  be  an  exact  estab- 
lishment of  gas  and  air  supply,  with  chimney  draft,  and  since  no 
chimney  draft  is  constant  it  is  impossible  to  even  approximate  ideal 
results.  The  crude  damper  at  the  end  of  the  air  supply  pipe  admits 
of  coarse  measurement  only,  and  thus  the  exact  air  supply  cannot 
be  obtained.  When  the  adjustment  is  once  regulated  fora  certain 
temperature,  the  removal  of  the  small  plug  in  the  cover  so  as  to 
ascertain  the  condition  of  the  furnace  interior  destroys  the  set 
relations  of  gas,  air  and  draft,  and  when  removed  it  necessitates 
readjustment.  Should  anything  happen  to  the  crucible  placed  on 
the  support  (I),  the  entire  cover  must  be  removed,  as  the  hole  in  the 
cover  is  too  small  to  work  through. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  high  temperature  the  furnace  interior  must 
become  thoroughly  heated,  the  bricks  showing  a  red  to  white  heat. 
In  order  to  obtain  this  temperature  and  not  fracture  the  brickwork 
by  too  sudden  an  expansion,  it  is  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature 
very  gradually.  Good  results  were  obtained  only  after  from  three 
to  (our  hours  steady  heating.  The  temperature  then  showed  1550° 
C,  as  measured  by  the  thermo-electric  pyrometer  of  M.  le  Chate- 
lier.  Above  this  temperature  it  was  impossible  to  go,  owing  to 
insufficient  pressure  of  gas. 
On  account  of  the  thickness  of  the  brickwork  it  is  impossible 
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to  prevent  Tractures,  The  first  trial  of  the  furnace  was  carried  on 
with  great  care,  a  very  small  supply  of  gas  was  used  and  the  tem- 
perature was  gradually  raised  for  four  hours,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  thefiirnaceshowed  a  temperature  of  only  700°  C.  Precautions 
were  taken  so  that  the  furnace  should  cool  down  very  gradually. 
In  spite  of  which,  several  sraaW  cracks  appeared  in  the  brickwork 
of  the  cover  and  body. 

A.  number  of  experiments  were  made  as  to  length  of  time  of 
preheating,  various  adjustments  of  gas  and  air  supply  and  chang- 
ing drafU.  The  evidence  obtained  justifies  the  above  statements. 
— Metallurgical  Laboratory  ^ScliooL  of  Mi/ics^  Columbia  College, Janu- 
ary, 1894. 
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Standard  Methods  of  Chemical  Analysis. 

In  the  September  numlier  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society  (xv.,  501)  Messrs,  C.  B.  Dudley  and  Pease  contribute  an  article 
on  ihis  subject,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : 

Chemists  often  disagree  in  their  results.  What  is  the  truth  in  any 
given  case?  The  best  possible  analytical  skill  is  necessary,  as  well  as 
exi^ditious  methods.  These  ideas  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Standards  for  analysis,  the  plan  being  to  have 
a  standard  material,  samples  of  which  could  be  furnished  to  any  one  in 
doubt  as  to  his  methods,  manipulation,  etc. 

Does  this  completely  meet  the  difficulty  ?  Is  a  given  analytical  pro- 
cess true  for  all  varieties  of  manufactured  irons  ?  It  leaves  out  of  ac- 
count possible  differences  of  condition  of  the  element  sought  in  differ- 
ent samples.  This  point  might  be  met  by  multiplying  standards,  but 
this  complicates  matters.  Possibly,  in  some  cases,  a  compensation  of 
errors  might  give  correct  results  with  the  standard  sample,  and  not 
with  some  other  sample.  The  plan  of  the  committee  to  have  a  series 
of  standards  can  only  partially  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case. 

The  causes  of  difcrep^ncies  are  at  least  four: 

I,  Lack  of  uniformity  of  sample, 

3.  Impurities  or  defects  in  chemicals  or  apparatus, 

3.  The  chemist, 

4,  The  method. 

The  first  and  second  are  obvious,  and  need  no  comment.  Under  3 
it  may  be  said  :  The'  analyst  may  lack  a  natural  aptitude.  He  may  not 
take  enough  pains.  He  may  be  deficient  in  general  knowledge  of  chem- 
istry. He  may  not  have  the  necessary  experience.  He  may  fail  to  ap- 
preciate the  method  used  and  the  reactions  involved.  Under  4  it  may 
be  said  that  the  descriptions  given  may  be  indefinite  or  that  different 
methods  laid  down  may  not  be  quantitative  to  the  same  degree  of  ac- 
curacy. 

The  practical  point  is.  How  can  discrepancies  be  prevented  ? 

In  the  case  of  disagreement  in  results  between  two  chemists,  say 
those  representing  the  buyer  and  the  seller  in  a  certain  transaction,  the 
causes  for  discrepancy  may  be  met  thus : 

I.  Exchange  of  samples. 

a.  Exchange  or  test  of  chemicals. 

3.  Have  the  chemists  work  in  presence  of  each  other, 

4-  Since  application  to  standard  samples  may  be  defective,  it  would 
be  preferable  to  establish  a  standard  method. 

The  arguments  against,  and  comments  upon  such  a  procedure  are : 

Suppose  no  method  can  be  found  which  is  generally  regarded  as  sat- 
isfactory?    The  reply  is  :  Accept  the  best  one  known  temporarily. 

Such  establishing  of  a  standard  method  would  be  a  bar  to  progress, 
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because  selling  hard  and  fast  limitations.  The  answer  is  made  thai 
there  still  exists  a  stimulus  for  criticizing  the  methods  prescribed  with  a 
view  to  improving  the  same. 

What  is  the  sphere  of  a  standard  method  ? 

Analyses  are  made  for  different  purposes      They  may  be: 

1.  For  guidance  in  the  management  of  a  plant.     Here  speed  is  most 

2.  For  commercial  transactions.     This  requires  speeda.nA  accuracy. 

3.  For  invesiigation.     Here  accuracy  is  chtefly  important. 

The  requirements  in  the  second  (commercial  transactions)  seems  to  be 
the  most  desirable  for  a  standard  method. 

Finally,  what  features  are  indispensable  for  a  standard  melhc>d  ? 

1,  It  must  lie  sufficiently  accurate.  No  method  is  absolutely  accurate. 
By  a  standard  method  three  or  four  results,  in  the  hands  of  as  many  good 
and  experienced  chemists  should  agree,  thus: 


For  C,  wilhin 


"   Cu,    "  0.00s 

2.  It  should  be  sufficiently  rapid.  If  the  sample  is  received  in  the 
morning,  results  should  be  obtained  the  same  day. 

3.  It  must  be  simple,  i.e.,  the  manipulations  should  be  such  as  to  allow 
an  analyst  to  do  more  than  two  or  three  analyses  in  a  working  day. 

4.  The  conditions  should  be  well  studied  out. 

5.  Different  chemists  should  be  able  to  obtain  concordant  results. 

A  circular  has  been  issued  regarding  the  International  Congress  of 
Applied  Chemistry,  to  be  held  at  Brussels,  on  August  4,  1894,  which  is 
promoted  by  the  Belgian  Association  of  Chemists,  and  is  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  Belgian  government. 

The  body  of  the  circular  contains  the  following  (C.N.  Ixviii.,  301)  : 
"The  science  and  practice  of  chemical  analysis  plays  such  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  commercial  side  of  industrial  and  agricultural  chem- 
istry, both  in  the  control  of  manufactures  themselves  and  in  the  solu- 
tion of  hygienic  problems,  etc.,  that  it  becomes  more  and  more  im- 
portant that  there  should  be  greater  agreement  and  accord  between  the 
various  methods  of  analysis  now  in  vogue  among  analytical  chemists. 
That  there  should  l>e  so  much  disagreement  between  the  results  obtained 
from  different  laboratories  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  but  these  disagree- 
ments (when  tliey  occur)  are  more  often  caused  by  the  employment  of 
different  methods  than  by  any  want  of  skill  or  care  on  the  part  of  the 
operators.  To  remedy  this  state  of  things  the  Organizing  Committee  of 
the  Congress  considers  that  it  is  indispensable  that  there  should  be  a 
unification  of  methods  of  analysis,  not  only  in  each  coimtry  but  uni- 
versally, and  that  the  standard  proces.ses  to  be  adopted  should  be  de- 
cided by  international  agreement.  It  is  in  the  endeavor  to  solve  the 
inevitable  difiictilties  of  such  a  scheme  that  the  proposed  Congress  has 
been  convened." 
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The  Congress  will  be  divided  into  four  sections  : 

A.  Sugar  Iniiustriis. — Ten  heads — Water  in  sugar,  Molasses,  Color, 

B.  Agricultural  Chenitslry. — Nine  heads — Nitrogen,  Saltpetre,  Milk, 

C.  Food  Products  and  Publu  Health. — 5  heads, — Butter,  Liquors, 
Potable  Waters,  etc. 

D.  Chemical  Biology, — 7  heads. — Brewing,  Vinegar,  Distilling,  etc. 

That  the  adoption  of  uniform  methoils  of  analysis  is  a  necessity  of 
the  present  condition  of  chemical  industries,  is  fully  shown  by  the 
above.  In  addition  might  be  mentioned  the  Internationaf  Committee 
on  Standards  for  the  Iron  and  Steel  industry,  and  the  work  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Otficial  Agricultural  Chemists.  Many  suggestions  in  the  same 
direction  have  been  maiie  in  our  learned  societies,  bnt  as  a  rule  they 
have  been  looked  upon  somewhat  askance,  as  tending  to  commit  those 
bodies  to  something  like  this  :  "Perfeci'on  has  been  attained  (in  this  or 
that)  and  no  further  progress  is  possible."  This  may  be  an  extreme 
statement,  but  that  is  what  many  fear.  Of  course  t.uch  a  position  is  un- 
tenable, but  if  the  subject  is  taken  up  in  a  spirit  of  co-operation,  an 
agreement  to  accept  the  best  known  methods,  and  to  strive  earnestly 
togettier  to  improve  upon  that,  much  energy  now  wasted,  will  be  utilized 
to  the  advantage  of  both  theoretical  and  practical  workers  in  the  field  of 
chemistry. 

The  limits  set  by  Dr.  Dudley  for  accuracy  to  be  required,  seem  to  be 
at  present  unattainable,  though  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  aimed 
at.  Witness  a  comparison  with  the  maximum  differences  of  results 
among  the  members  of  ihe  American,  English  and  Swedish  commission 
on  International  Standards. 


C, 0.01  0,048 

Si. 0.01  0.017 

S, 0.035  0.009 

P, 0.005  0.024 

Detectiom  and  Measurement  ok  Fire-Damp. 
M.  Chesneau  read  a  paper  before  the  International  Engineering  Con- 
gress (published  in  the   Transactions  of  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.)  on  this 
subject,  which  contains  many  points  of  interest.  He  deals  with  laboratory 
methods.     Uuder  this  are  described  : 

1.  Determination  by  i:ombustion.  Coquillon's  apparatus — the  same 
modified  by  Poussigue,  and  Le  Chatelier's  apparatus. 

2.  Determination  by  limits  of  combustibility.  At  temperatures  be- 
tween 10°  and  ia°  C,  air  mixed  with  8  per  cent,  of  illuminating  gas  or 
with  6  per  cent,  of  methane,  becomes  explosive.  To  determine  the 
proportion  of  fire-damp  then,  it  is  sufficient  to  add  either  illuminating 
gas  or  methane  until  the  mixture  becomes  explosive.  By  two  or  three 
trials,  it  may  be  decided  how  much  fire-damp  the  air  originally  con- 
tained. This  is  the  principle  of  Shaw's  indicator  which  is  described  as 
is  also  a  simplified  form  devised  by  Le  Chatelier. 
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Next  are  considered  portable  indicators  for  underground  use.  Under 
this  come : 

1.  Indicators  based  on  the  physical  properties  of  fire-damp.  Diffu- 
sion, sound  vibrations,  etc.  (Ansell,  Forbes). 

2.  Thermo  electric  effect -heating  of  a  platiuin  wire  through  which  an 
electric  current  is  passing,  by  the  presence  of  fire-damp  in  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere  (Liveing,  Murday). 

3.  Elongation  of  a  lamp  flame  (Chesnean), 

4.  Flarne  aureoles.  Lamps  devised  by  Mue:*ler,  Pieler,  VVolfe, 
Clowes,  I.#grand,  Dinoire,  Marsand  and  Chesneau, 

The  flames  of  hydrogen  or  of  alcohol  give  more  decided  indication 
than  that  of  oil,  and  in  most  of  these  lamps  some  substance,  as  hydro- 
gen, alcohol,  or  naphtha,  lighter  than  oil,  is  used  fur  the  teit.-;.  .\ll  re- 
ceive some  description,  but  the  lamp  devised  by  the  author  (the  Ches- 
neau  lamp)  is  more  particularly  described.  The  strength  of  the  alcohol 
used  IS  an  imporiant  point  which  has  frequently  been  overlooked  in  the 
use  of  lamps  of  this  class.  The  use  of  a  liiile  CuCI,  in  the  alcohol 
burned,  has  been  adopted,  because  rendering  the  aureoles  more  clear. 
It  necessitates,  however,  the  changing  of  the  wick  before  each  tour  of 
inspection. 
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An  Apparatus  for  Separating  Minerals  of  High  Specifil- 
Gravity, 

The  separation  of  heavy  minerals  by  reason  of  their  different' specific 
gravities  has  always  been  atlendeH  with  more  or  less  difficulty. 

To  separate  minerals  whose  specific  gravity  is  above  3.65,  which  is 
the  limit  for  heavy  liquid,  fused  zinc,  (in,  or  silver,  salts  have  been  used. 
This  is  more  or  less  unsatisfactory  and  inaccurate. 


The  following  apparatus  is  intended  to  effect  a  sorting  by  means  of  an 
upward  current  of  water.  It  should  p(;rhaps  be  called  an  apparatus  of 
*'  concentration  "  rather  than  "  separation."  The  parts  are  r  The 
pres-sure  regulator  (Fig.  i),  consisting  of  a  Wolff  flask  of  two  litres 
capacity,  and  which  when  in  use  is  placed  two  metres  above  the  work 
table ;  ■:  is  3  mm.  diameter  and  connects  with  the  separator  by  means  of 
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a  rubber  tube ;  «  is  3  mm.  diameter  and  connects  with  (he  water  faucet. 
The  overflow,  b,  is  10  mm.  diameter. 

Fig.  2  is  the  separator.  It  consists  of  an  outer  tube,  t  ah,  and  the 
draw  tube,  b.  The  liquid  comes  in  at  a,  flows  downward,  and  enters 
the  inner  tube  Mf.  It  then  flows  upward  in  the  s|iace  g  as  far  as  /,  and 
escapes  by  the  tube,  h.  The  opening  at  /  should  be  very  small  and  can 
be  regulated  by  ihe  rubber  cord.  e. 

Around  the  tube  is  a^ipiral  or  %  mm.  platinum  wire,  whose  coils  have 
a  diameter  of  5  mm.  Its  object  is  to  divert  the  course  of  any  counter- 
currents  which  may  arise,  and  direct  them  upwards. 

Two  cocks  are  placed  between  the  regulator  and  separator .  a.  Fig.  3, 
is  an  ordinary  cock,  and  6,  Fig.  3,  a  "  precision  cock."  Figs.  3  and  4 
explain  ' 


k    V 


In  Fig.  3  the  diameter  of  b  and  cocks  is  4  mm.  Fig.  2,  o,  diameter 
4  mm../,  10  mm.  ;  g.  7  mm.;  ^,3  mm.  ;  height  of/,  140  mm.  ;  ^,  330 
mm.;  b,  520  mm,  to  /,  280  mm. 

The  following  precautions  must  be  borne  in  mind  to  insure  approxi- 
mately accurate  separation  : 

The  grains  should  be  of  same  size,  and  similar  form.  This  is  a  weak 
point  of  the  process. 

The  material  should  be  constantly  in  the  path  of  the  current. 

The  current  should  be  of  uniform  velocity,  and  as  weak  as  practica- 
ble. Practice  has  shown  that  the  density  of  the  liquid  employed  has 
tittle  or  no  effect. 

Manipu  (UioH.—Q\x:n  the  stop  cock,  a  (Fig.  3),  and  close  tube  k 
(Fig.  2),  with  pinchcock.  Allow  water  to  enter  tube  until  it  reaches  the 
level  /.  Shut  offthe  water.  Introduce  the  mineral  a(  /.  Two  grammes 
is  the  usual  charge.     Oj)en  tube,  A,  so  that  level  of  water  falls  to  /.    Turn 
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on  water  slowly  to  start  the  mass  which  has  selllerl  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tube,  slowly  in  motion.  The  current  is  regulated  to  bring  the  mass  to  /. 
The  light  and  heavy  materials  gradually  separate. 

The  light  sand  is  removed  by  lowering  the  tube,  b,  gradually  until  its 
top  is  level  with  the  same. 

If  the  heavier  portion  of  a  mixture  h  to  be  separated  alone  a  jigging 
movement  of  the  current,  will  tend  Xr>  wash  both  the  lighter  and 
mediurei  weight  grains  into  the  tube,  b. 

With  a  fine  adjustment  of  the  current  and  a  repetition  of  the  process 
on  the  heavier  portion,  a  neatly  perfect  separation  may  be  obtained. 

Hesults. — To  lest  the  process,  the  heavy  residue  from  a  decomposed 
muscoviie  granite  was  passed  once  through  the  apparatus,  withdrawn  in 
two  portion.",  and  the  different  mineraLt  completely  separated  under  the 
lens  and  weighed.  The  sand  was  prepared  by  passing  through  a  Thoulet 
solution,  partially  cleaned  of  iron  minerals  with  magnet,  and  screened 
between  bolting  cloth,  Nos.  i  and  4. 

The  residue  contained  chiefly  titaniferous  iron,  manganite  and  xeno- 
time  with  a  few  grains  of  slaurolite,  tourmaline  and  muscoviie,  the  total 
quantity  being  1.77  grammes.  The  following  table  gives  percentage.s 
of  the  three  principal  minerals  in  the  lighter  (I.)  and  heavier  (^11.) 
portions  ;  and  those  of  the  total  amount  of  the  mineral  in  each  two 
portions. 


iSp.  Er.,4.45  ±).. 


1S.50        26.5 
3" -95  4S-0 

49- to    I      28.  s 


In  another  test  3  grammes  of  the  same  residue  were  screened  between 
Nos.  4  and  5  bolting  cloth  and  withdrawn  in  three  portions;  light  (I.), 
medium  (II.)  and  heavy  (HI.)  as  follows : 


Xenolime 

36.7 
14.4 
4S.9 

II. 

Per  (t. 
42.2 

33.3 
24.4 

III.           T- 
Ptr  c.     Ptr  CI. 
ii.8  ,    7.5 
".9  '     3.5 
76.3        4-> 

Ptril. 

61.3 

S9-S 
'5° 

Pert.. 

JO.  2 
37-0 
80.9 

Monaiite 

\    5^-9 

These  results  are   considered   good,  as  they  were  made  i 
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provi'ied  experimental  apparatus.     The  sand  used  was  a  difficult  one  lo 
sort,  as  the  f^rains  were  of  very  variable  sixe  and  shape. 

Abstracted  from  a  paper  "On  the  separation  of  minerals  of  high 
specific  gravity,"  by  E.  W,  Dafert,  and  O,  A,  Derby,  Pioe.  Ro(h.  Aeaii. 
ScL,  Vul.  n.  H.  RiES. 

Analvtical  CWEMrsTRV,  Bv  E.  Waller,  Ph.D. 

Filtration.  Landis  {Jour.  Am,  Chem.  So€,,  xv„  480),  notes  that  by 
using  a  ground  g/ass  funntl,  the  filter  paper  may  be  made  to  stick  so 
tightly  to  the  glass,  that  no  danger  of  loss  occurs  in  washing  the  tipj>er 
edge  of  the  filter. 

Indicaton  in  Sulphide  Titrations.  Williams  (C.JV,,  Ixviii.,  336).  Nitro- 
prusside  indicates  0.0000981  gramme  of  Na,S  in  t  c.c.  of  water,  while 
lead  aceiale  in  NaOH  indicates  0.0000245  gramme  of  Na,S  in  i  c.c. 

Alkalinity  oj  Liquids  Containing  ChUriiif.  Ullmann  {^Ckem.  Zeit, 
xvii.,  1208)  finds  that  succinic  acid  decomposes  hyiK)chlorites  (and  car- 
bonates) but  not  chlorides.  If,  therefore,  a  known  amount  (excess)  of 
succinic  acid  is  added,  and  the  solution  boiled,  it  may  be  titrated  tock 
with  standard  alkali,  using  phenol ph thai ein  as  indicator.  A  determina- 
tion of  available  chlorine  (and  consequently  of  HCIO)  gives  a  basis  for 
calculation  of  the  alkalinity.  (The  result  in  case  chlorate  is  present  is 
not  staled, — Abs), 

Separation  of  Caesium.  Wells  {Am.  J.  Sci  ,  xlvi.,  186).  Cs,PbC),  is 
practically  insoluble  in  a  PbCI,  solution  in  H('l  saturated  with  CI,  the 
corresponding  Rb  salt  being  more  soluble.  The  formation  of  this  com- 
pound affords  a  means  of  sepirating  Cs  completely  from  other  alkali 
metals,  and  partially  from  Rl\ 

Chromium  Determination.  Spuller  and  Kalman  {Chtm.  Zig.,  nvii., 
1412).  >'usion  with  caustic  soda  and  Na,0,  is  not  well  adapted  for 
decomposition  of  hardened  chrome  steel,  but  it  is  applicable  to  ferro- 
chrome,  and  to  chromiie.  Fcrro-silicon  and  ferro- tungsten  may  also  be 
decomposed  liy  this  method. 

Microchemical  Detection  of  fron.  Lemberg  {Z  Deut.  Geol.  Geseli , 
xliv.,813,1.  Addition  of  (NH,),S  to  a  grannie  of  soluble  substance  on  a 
microscope  slide  — black  ^  FeS.  The  formation  of  a  black  sulphide  is, 
however,  not  distinctive  for  Fe.  On  removing  the  excess  of  (NHJ,S, 
and  adding  a  drop  of  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  fcrri- 
cyanide  the  black  FeS  is  converted  to  rurnbult  blue  in  about  8  minutes. 

Manganese  in  AtaMganese  Bronze.  Jones  {/our.  Am.  Chtm.  Soe.,  xv., 
41 4 1.  Dissolves  to  10  grammes  in  HNO,  (Gr.  1.3).  Place  in  a  cylinder, 
dilute  to  300  C.C.,  and  pass  H,S  until  the  supernatant  liquid  is  colorless. 
Decant  off  through  a  dry  filter  180  c.c.  or  some  aliqnot  part,  boil  this 
down  to  !oc,c.,add  35  c.c.  HNO,,  boil  down,  precipitate  Mn  by  KCIO,, 
and  conduct  the  rest  of  the  o[]eration  as  in  the  Ford-Williams  process 
for  Mn  in  manufactured  irons. 
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Deleding  Ireit  in  Copper  Sailphaft.  Griggi  (5o//.  Chim.  Farm.,  xxxii., 
549).  Introduce  a  solution  of  the  commercial  sample  inio  a  test-tube, 
pour  on  lop  of  this  an  elher  solution  of  salicylic  acid  (1  in  10).  If  Fe 
is  present  the  violet  color  appears  at  the  junction  of  the  two  fluids. 

Reducing  Iron  for  Titration.  Storch  (  Ber.  d.  (Esterr.  Ges.,  etc.,  xv., 
9)  advises  the  use  of  metallic  Cu,  previously  washed  with  alcohol  and 
ether  and  then  with  water.  On  warming  the  reduction  occurs  readily. 
At  the  end-reaction  the  color  changes  from  greenish-blue  to  violet. 

Dichromate  Tilration  of  Iron.  Mahon  (^Am.  Cheti.  four.,  xv,,  578) 
notes  the  following  facts ;  When  irtin  ores  are  brought  into  solution  by 
fusion  with  alkaline  carbonates  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and  subsequent 
solution  in  HCl,  some  Pt  may  be  attacked  by  the  flux  and  thus  brought 
into  the  solution.  In  that  case,  when  the  titration  of  the  iron  is  reached, 
the  SnCl,  first  reduces  the  Fe,  and  afterward  the  PtCl,  to  PtCI,  giving 
first  a  colorless  solution,  and  afterward  a  colored  one.  On  titrating, 
^iotne  error  is  thus  introduced.  If  the  amount  of  SnCl,  added  is  so 
regulated  that  the  addition  is  stopped  when  a  colorless  solution  is  first 
obtained,  the  difficulty  may  be  avoided. 

Nickel  Determinations.  Sleeper  {C.  N.,  Ixix.,  15)  gives  very  minute 
directions  regarding  the  method  which  he  pursues,  which  consists  in 
obtaining  an  HCl  solution  of  the  material  containing  S  to  16  per  cent, 
of  free  acid,  precipitating  with  H,S,  boiling  out  the  H,S,  precipitating 
Ni  and  Fe  by  NaOH,  in  excess,  dissolving  this  in  H,SO,,  and  from  this 
solution  precipitating  Fe,(OH),  by  excess  of  ammonia  poured  rapidly 
into  the  ff/rf  solution.  This  operation  may  have  to  be  repeated  two  or 
three  times,  when  the  solution  is  concentrated  to  convenient  bulk  and 
electrolyzed,  ammonia  being  added  from  time  to  time. 

Colorimetric  for  Uranium,  Bnittini  (  Gazetta,  xxiii.,  251).  The  depth 
of  lint  obtained  by  addition  of  K.FeCy.lo  HNO.solulion  of  the  uranium 
forms  the  basis  of  this  method.  A  description  of  the  method  of  separa- 
ting from  interfering  elements  is  given. 

Standard  Solutions  of  Tartar  Emetic.  Gniener  (^Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  xlvi., 
io6).  Solutions  containing  16  grammes  of  tartar  emetic  per  litre,  will 
keep  well  for  S  o""  ^  months  if  containing  ao  to  30  grammes  tartaric 
acid  or  i  r.c.  of  HCl  per  litre.  No  oxidation  of  the  Sb  was  noted  in 
any  case,  though  with  some  of  the  solutions  tried,  a  fungous  growth 
formed  in  the  solutions. 

Separation  of  Metals  in  the  form  of  sulphides  by  heating  in  a  stream 
of  bromine  vapor.  V.\z{^Berichte.,  xxiv.,  76,  and  xxv.,  124).  On  healing 
the  dried  sulphides  in  a  current  of  air  loaded  with  Br.,  BiBr,  may  be 
readily  volatilized  by  applying  a  gentle  heat  leaving  CdBr,  or  PbBr, 
behind.  SnBr,  ran  also  be  separated  in  the  same  manner.  The  sul- 
phides if  prepared  by  precipitation  must  be  quickly  and  thoroughly 
dried.  Protracted  exposure  lo  air  causes  partial  failure.  With  Wood's 
alloy  and  others,  it  is  best  to  convert  to  sulphides  by  heating  the  chip- 
pings  of  the  alloy  mixed  with  pulverized  sulphur  in  a  porcelain  boat 
currounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  CO,  until  the  conversion  to  sulphide  is 
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effected,  when  Ihc  most  of  the  excess  of  S  may  be  volatilized  off,  an 
then  passing  Br  vapors.     The  presence  of  a.  little  excess  of  S  does  n 


Separating  Cadmium  from  Copper.  Browning  {Am.  J. Set.,  xlvi.,  aSo). 
The  metals  being  in  the  form  of  sulphates,  K[  in' slight  excess  is  adileil, 
and  the  solution  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness  to  expel  free  I.  On  taking 
up  with  water,  Cu,I,  remains  insoluble,  and  may  be  filtered  off  through 
asbestos,  dried  at  wo  to  15^°  C.  and  weighed.  In  the  filtrate  Cd  may 
be  precipitated  by  N3,C0„  ignited  to  CdO  and  weighed.  In  presence  of 
KI,  H,S  gives  precipitates  of  Cd  that  cannot  conveniently  be  filtered. 

Voiumeiric  for  Lead.  Uune(C  A^,  Ixviii.,  211).  The  au'.hor  has  en- 
deavored to  render  the  bichromate  titration  m.-'re  sat ii factory.  He  finds 
it  well  to  have  in  the  solution  the  equivalent  of  0,1  to  0.5  ;{ramme  NaCI 
per  100  c.c.  The  bichromate  solution  used  was  of  the  strength  i  c.c. 
0.002  gran)me  Pb.  Large  quantities  of  salts  in  the  solution  are  inad- 
missible. Anyacidity  must  be  neutralized,  and  NaC,H,0,  must  be  added. 
To  get  a  sharp  end  reaction,  it  is  advised  to  add  neariy  enough  bichro- 
mate, and  then  heat  to  boiling.  The  precipitate  then  settles  readily, and 
a  drop  or  two  of  the  clear  solution  may  be  taken  out  for  th-^  "  spot  test " 
with  AgNO,  solution.     (Red  precipitate  when  excess  of  chromate.) 

Analyses  of  Galena.  Lindemann  and  Motteu  {Bali.  Soe.  Chtm., 
ix.,  8iz),  0.5  to  I  gramme  of  the  ore  is  triturated  in  lin  agate  mortar  with 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  added  in  small  quantities  at  a  lime,  until 
about  80  c.c.  have  been  add.-d.  Then  diluted  HCl  is  gradually  added, 
and  after  complete  oxidation  of  the  ore  by  this  means,  the  material  is 
transferred  to  a  beaker,  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  added  in  quantity 
sufficient  to  precipitate  all  the  lead  as  PbO,.  After  washing  by  decan- 
tation,  25  c.c.  of  a  50  per  cent,  solution  of  KI  is  added,  then  30  c.c,  of 
10  per  cent.  HCl,  and  the  I  set  free  is  titrated  with  standard  Na,SjO„ 
the  solution  being  made  up  to  150  to  200  c.c.  In  case  of  the  presence 
of  t'e  or  Cu,  the  solution  obtained  by  action  of  the  chloride  of  lime,  is 
evaporated  to  exp^l  CI  etc..  the  Pb  preci|)itated  by  H,S,  and  the  PbS 
treated  as  above.  CuS,  if  mingled  with  the  PbS  is  removed  by  KCy, 
before  converting  the  lead  to  PbO,. 

Separoting  Lead  and  Copper.  Jannasch  and  I^sinsky  {Berichu., 
xxvi.,  1331).  The  solution  of  the  metals  in  HNO„  in  a  bulk  of  about 
60  c.c.  is  mixed  in  the  cold  with  60  c.c.  of  (at  least  2  per  cent.)  H,0, 
solution,  and  excess  of  ammonii.  After  adding  50  c.c.  of  saturated 
solution  of  (NH,),CO,  the  PbO^  (hydrated)  is  filtered  off  and  washed. 
first  with  ammoniacal  H^O^  solution,  afterward  with  ammonia  only. 
There  is  some  tendency  lor  the  Cu  to  remain  in  the  precipitate.  The 
PbO,  is  convened  first  to  nitrate  then  to  PbO  in  which  form  it  is 
weighed. 

The  Cu  in  the  filtrate  is  separated  by  H,S,  ignited,  and  finally  weighed 
as  CuO,  fumes  of  (NH,),CO,  being  brought  in  contact  with  it  in  such 
a  way  as  to  remove  all  sulphate. 

A  large  excess  of  H,0,  gives  with  Pb  silts  while  nacreous  leaflets  com- 
pletely insoluble  in  water  and  ammonia.  It  may  be  separated  in  a 
similar  manner  from  Z11  and  from  Ni, 
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Quaiitative  Analysis   by  Electrolysis.     Kohn    (C.  N.,  Ixviii,,    i83). 
The  paper  may  be  summarized  as  follows  : 


CM.,     .     .    .      KCyorK,C,0.  o.i  c.c.  Iji  million. 

The  tests  are  much  more  delicate  than  wiih  H,S.  In  testing  urine  or 
other  organic  liquids  rwice  as  much  time,  must  be  allowed  as  when  the 
solutions  contain  only  mineral  salts  alone.  For  lead  in  organic  soiu-' 
tions,  the  addition  of  (NH,^,C,0,  is  necessary. 

Electrolytic  Separations.  Vortmann  (^Monatsh.  /.  Ckem..  xiv.,  536), 
The  apparatus  is  figured  and  described.  .Alkaline  solutions  are  used. 
Zn  is  readily  precipitated  from  NaOH  and  Rorhelle  salt  solution  on  a 
silvered  co[,per  dtsh.  Strength  of  current  per  10  cm'  0,3  10  0.6  ampere, 
Fe  separates  well  as  an  adherent  coating  to  Pt  or  Ag  in  an  alkaline 
tartrate  solution  containing  free  alkali.  The  coat  contains  only  minute 
amounts  of  C  after  long  ariion. 

Co  requires  the  presence  of  KI.  The  NaOH  must  be  so  strong  that 
the  solution  is  blue  in  the  cold.  The  anode  is  always  coated  with  an 
adherent  slime  which  contains  Irares  of  Co. 

Ni  is  preripitated  under  conditions  similar  to  Fe  with  a  moderately 
strong  current. 

To  separate  Zn  in  presence  of  Ni,  add  Rochelle  salt  and  cone  NaOH 
and  then  elecirolyze.  Fe  in  presence  of  Ni  in  a  similar  manner,  but 
not  quite  so  satisfactorily.    Co  may  be  separated  from  N;. 

To  separate  Fe  and  Zn  add  tartrate,  render  alkaline  and  electrolyze 
in  Pb.  which  affords  the  Fe,  (with  traces  of  Zn)  then  transfer  to  a 
silvered  disband  preripitate  Zn.  For  complete  separation  redissolve 
thfe  Fe  and  repeat.  Or  else  use  an  alkaline  solution  containing  KCy 
from  which  Zn  is  precipitated  and  Fe  remains  as  K,FeCy,.  To  sepa- 
rate Co  and  Ni  from  Fe,  oxidize  with  Br  water,  add  (NH),SO,  and 
ammonia  and  electrolyze.  The  Fe/OH*,  may  remain  sns[tended  in 
(he  solution. 

To  separate  Cn  in  presence  .:  f  much  Fe,  oxidize  with  HNO,  and  con- 
duct the  operation  as  in  the  separation  of  Ni  and  Co. 

Electrolytic  Separation  of  Lead  from  Coffer.  Nissens^n  (Z/j.  Angew. 
Chem.,  1893.  646).  The  sei)aralion  can  be  completely  effected  if  pro- 
per conditions  as  to  strength  of  curreiit,  and  amount  of  acid  are  estab- 
lished ;  I  gramme  of  the  ore  is  dissolved  in  30  c.c.  HNOj  (Gr.  1,4)  di- 
luted 10  180  c.c.  and  then  elect rol y zed,  beginning  with  a  current  of  0.5 
ampere,  and  after  an  hour  increasing  to  1.5  to  2  am|)eres.  The  separa- 
tion is  complete  in  6  to  7  hours. 

Estimating  Free  Chlorine.  Friedheim  {Zls.  Anorg.  Chem.,  iv.,  145). 
If  the  CI  absorbed  in  Na,CO,  and  to  this  solution  KI  is  added,  and  the 
titration  performed  with  standard  Na,S,0„  the  results  are  always  low.- 
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The  reason  assigned  is  that  some  sulphate  is  formed  in  the  alkaline  solu- 
tion by  interaction  of  I  and  Na,S,0,.  If  however  the  Na,CO,  solution 
in  which  the  C!  has  been  absorbed,  is  mixed  with  a  KI  solution  con- 
taining excess  of  H,SO„  the  titration  results  are  correct. 

Chlorine  Titration.  Fairley  {Analyst,  xviii.,  lai).  The  presence  of 
even  small  amounts  of  alkaline  silicates  appeared  to  interfere  seriously 
with  the  accuracy  of  the  titration  for  chlorides  (standard  AgNO,  with 
K,CrO,  indicator). 

Sulphur  in  P) rites.  Ferguson  {Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter^  Nov. 
1893,  p.  10).  describes  the  Br  method  as  used  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
Nichols'  Chemical  Co.  Br  solution.  Treat  75  grammes  KBr  with  jo 
c.c.  H,0.  When  nearly  dissolved,  add  50  c.c.  Br.  Stir  imtil  nearly 
dissolved,  transfer  to  500  c.c.  stoppered  flask,  add  a  little  water,  shake 
gently,  finally  fill  to  500  c.c.  and  shake  until  dissolved. 

Analysis.  Add  20  c.c.  Br  solution  to  1  gramme  of  pulverized  sample 
in  a  covered  litre  beaker,  mix  well  and  let  stand  cold  ten  minutes,  then 
add  10  c.c.  HNO,,  mix  and  let  stand  ten  minutes  more  cold.  Place  on 
a  steam  bath,  and  when  the  solution  becomes  quiet,  rinse  off  the  cover, 
anti  eva|>orate  to  dryness;  add  10  c.c.  HCl,  and  cover  until  violent 
action  ceases,  then  remove  cover,  and  evaporate  to  dryness  again.  Take 
up  with  20  c.c.  HCl  in  100  c.c.  hot  water,  stand  10  minutes ;  filter  and 
wash  thoroughly  three  times.  Test  the  residue  for  sulphides.  If  they 
are  present  the  operation  must  Ije  repeated  on  a  fresh  lot  of  material. 

Heat  filtrate  on  a  steam  bath,  and  add  35  c.c,  BjCI,  solution  (1  :  10), 
from  a  burette  drop  by  drop,  stirring  bri.sl.iy,  let  stand  one  hour  on  the 
steam  bath  filter,  wash  etc.  and  wtigh  BaSO,,  add  0.2  per  cent,  for 
solvent  effect  of  hoi  acid  t'ejCI,  solution.  Duplicates  on  32  analyses 
show  an  average  difference  of  0.15  per  cent.  ;  analysis  of  27  samples  by 
Br  method  compared  wit!i  results  by  fusion  method  (mixed  alkaline 
nitrates  and  carbonates)  showed  the  average  results  to  be  the  same  for 
both.  The  Br  method  is  more  expeditious  than  the  fusion  method,  and 
requires  less  personal  attention. 

Sulphur  in  Manufacturtd  Irons,    etc.     Hooper   {C.  N.,  Iviii..  191). 

The  element  is  evolved  as  H,S  (by  boiling  5  grammes  with  HCl)  and 
the  gas  pas.sed  into  10  c.c.  NaOH  solution  (Sp.  Gr.  1.20).  When 
solution  has  lieen  effected,  the  NaOH  solution  is  rinsed  into  a  largr 
breaker,  and  standard  solution  of  Pb  (NO,),  run  in,  until  no  more 
brown  coloration  occurs.  The  standard  lead  solution  contains  3.2265 
grammes  Pb  dissolved  in  HNO,  and  diluted  to  one  litre,  i  c.c.  o  0005 
gramme  S. 

Barium  Sulphate  Predpitate..  Phinney  {Am.  J.  Sci.  xlv,,  468). 
Contamination  by  alkaline  chlorides  can  only  be  removed  by  fusing 
with  Na,CO,,  and  reprecipitating  (Fresenius)  or  dissolving  in  strong 
H,SO,  and  evaporating  (Mar).  The  use  of  aGooch  filter  with  asbestos 
bed  is  preferable  to  avoid  reduction  to  BaS  on  ignition. 

Volumetric  for  Phosphoric  Add.  Holleman  {Rec.  Trav.  Chem..  xii., 
t).      50  c.c.  of  the  solution,  containing  not  over    0.2  gramme    P,0(, 
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receives  the  addition  of  10  c.c*.  no>mat  NaC,H,0,  solution,  tlien  a 
slight  excess  of  tenth  normal  AgNO,,  and  it  is  then  nearly  neutralized 
with  tenth  normal  soda.  After  diliiiing  and  filtering  olT  Ag,PO„  the 
excess  of  Ag  remaining  in  solution  is  determined  by  Volhard's  method. 

Determining  Phosphoric  Add.  Pemberton  {J.  Am.  Chem.  Sac,  xv,, 
382).  claims  priority  in  the  method  by  acidimetric  titration  of  the 
yellow  precipitate  {Jour.  Frank,  /w/,  cxiii.,  193.,  C  iV.,  xlvi.,  7). 
Some  references  to  the  literature  of  this  method  are.  given :  Thilo 
{Chem.  Z/f,,  xi.,  193);  Htindeshagen  {Zts.  Anal.  Chem.,  xxviii.,  171); 
Hanby  (/.  Anal,  and  App.  Chem.,  v\.,  8i)  ;  Handy  [/i  ,  vi„  204); 
Rothberg  and  Auchinvoie  (7^.,  vi.,  243).  The  solutions  used  are : 
(NH,)j  MoO„  90  grammes  of  crystals  in  one  litre,  no  nitric  acid; 
NH.NO,  saturated  solution  ;  Standard  KOH,  100  c.c.  =  32.65  c.c. 
normal  acid  ;  i  c.c.  ^=  o.aoi  gramme  P,0( ;  Standard  acid,  of  corres- 
ponding strength,  (These  may  be  made  by  diluting  326.5  c.c.  of 
normal  acid  or  alkali,  each,  to  one  litre.) ;  Indicator  i  gramme  phen- 
olphthalein  dissolved  in  100  c.c.  of  60  per  cent,  alcohol  (use  0.5  c.c. 
for  each  test).     The  standard  alkali  must  contain  no  carbonate. 

Method.  Dissolve  i  gramme  of  phosphate  rock,  or  2  to  3  grammes  of 
fertilizer  in  HNO„  and  without  evaporating  or  filtering,  dilute  to 
150  c.c.  Draw  off  25  c.c,  neutralize  it  with  ammonia,  and  then  add 
sec.  HNO,  (Gr.  1.4).  Then  add  10  c.c.  of  the  NH.NO,  solution, 
and  dilute  to  50  or  75  c.c,  bring  to  a  full  boil  and  after  removing  from 
the  heat,  add  5  c.c.  of  the  (NH,>,  MoO.  solution.  Follow  by  asecond 
or  third  5  c.  c,  of  the  reagent,  as  may  be  found  necessary.  Let  settle, 
and  wash  with  water  by  decantation  and  on  the  filter.  (Cu/rf  water  is 
not  specified,  but  would  probably  be  advisable. — Abs.)  Transfer  the 
precipitate  and  paper  bodily  to  the  beaker.  Run  in  measured  excess 
of  standard  alkali,  add  0.5  c.c.  phenolphlhalein  solution,  and  titrate 
back  with  the  standard  acid, 

Ammonium-Magnesium   Phoiphafe.     Neubaiier  (Z/r.  Anorg.  Ch.,   iv., 

251),  asserts  that  errors  may  result ;  when  no  excess  of  Mg  salt  is  present ; 
in  that  case  the  precipitate  contains  two  little  Mg  and  some  P,0,  is  lost 
on  igniting.  When  decided  excess  of  ammonia  is  present;  in  this 
case,  more  MgO  than  suffices  to  form  MgNH.PO,  comes  down  with  the 
precipitate,  giving  too  high  results.  Obtaining  exactly  correct  conditions 
in  all  cases  is  manifestly  imjxissible.  The  method  recommended  is  the 
use  of  solutions  containing  2j^  per  cent,  of  ammonia.  The  magne- 
sium mixture  (55  grammes  MgCl,,  70  grammes  NH,Cl  in  i  litre  of 
2%  per  cent,  ammonia)  is  added  slowly  {at  the  rate  of  about  10  c.c. 
in  a  minute)  the  dilute  phosphate  solution  being  continually  stirred 
during  the  addition,  with  a  final  vigorous  stir  after  a  small  excess  has 
been  added.  After  standing  cold  at  least  three  hours,  it  is  filtered  and 
waslied(with  2j^  per  cent  ammonia)  and  after  transferring  to  a  weighed 
crucible  dried,  and  gradually  heated  to  ignition,  never  allowing  the 
temperature  to  pass  a  moderate  red  heat  so  long  as  any  carbon  re-. 
mains.  A  correction  for  loss  must  always  be  applied,  for  which  a 
table  is  given. 

Carbon    in    Steel,  etc.       Proposed  Standard  Method.      Dudley  and 
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Pease  i^Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Sec,  xv.,  '526).  Treat  3  grammes  of  ihe 
sample  with  200  c.  c.  of  an  acid  solution  of  CuCI,,  aKCl,  at  a  lentipera- 
ture  not  above  100".  Agitate  during  solution,'  When  Cu  is  all 
dissolved,  decant  through  an  asbestos  filter  in  a  platinum  boat.  Rinse 
into  the  filter  with  dilute  HCl  (Gr.  :.i)  and  wash  with  this  acid  until 
the  washings  are  colorless,  then  wash  with  water.  Dry  at  not  over 
212°  F,,  and  subject  to  combustion  in  a  jKsrcelain  tube  in  a  current  of 
oxygen.'  This  gas  is  first  passed  through  a  "preheating"  furnace — a 
porcelain  tube  about  20  inches  long  filled  with  granulated  CuO,  and  set 
in  a  combustion  furnace;  next  through  n  purifying  bulb.  (Geissler 
charged  with  KOH  solution),  then  into  the  combusiioD  tube  containing 
the  carbon.  Next  to  the  boat  in  the  tube  comes  a  roll  of  silver  foil, 
then  4j^  inches  of  Cu  gauze  then  granulated  CuO,  then  more  Cu  gauic, 
and  an  asbestos  plug.  Beyond  the  combustion  tube  is  a  b\ibble  tube 
containing  acid  FeSO,  solution),  next  a  bubble  tube  containing  saturated 
AgfSO,  solution,  next  a  CaCl,  drying  tube,  and  next  the  absorption 
bulbs  (Geissler  form  preferred)  charged  with  KOH  solution  with  pro- 
long containing  granular  CaCl,.  The  two  last  are  weighed  before  and 
afier  the  operation.     Bevond  these  is  a  CaCl,  bottle  and  an  aspirator. 

Special  directions  are  given  for  preparation  of  the  reagents,  stirring 
apparatus,  regulating  the  combustion,  etc. 

Cardan  in  Sleei.  Drown,  in  a  letter  to  the  committee  on  Interna- 
tional Slanrtards,  report  some  experiments  on  dissolving  steels  in  copper 
salts.  CuCIs  acidified  with  20  per  cent.  HC!  dis.solves  the  iron  with 
reasonable  promptness,  40  per  cent,  of  HCl  is  apt  to  cause  loss.  The 
additior;  of  alkaline  chloride  however,  facilitates  the  solution.  Good 
results  were  obtained  by  using  to  3  grammes  of  steel,  a  solution  con- 
taining 12  grammes  Cu  (as  CuCI,)  15  c.  c.  HCl  (Gr.  i.z)  and  60  c.  c. 
NaCI  solution  (310  grammes  per  litre). 

Analysis  of  Ctirhorundum.  Mulhaiiier  {Zls.f,  Angem.  Chem.,  1893 
P-  637), — Grind  up  repeatedly  in  an  agate  motar,  and  elutriate.  The 
material  remaining  in  suspension  in  water  after  five  minutes,  is  taken 
for  analysis.  For  C  mix  with  PbCrO,  ahn(,  and  subject  to  combustion. 
For  Si,  mix  with  KNaCO,  and  fuse. 

Analysis  pf  Silicates.  Gluika  (J.  Russ.  Citem.  Sec.,  xxiv,,  456), 
prefers  Deville's  method,  especially  for  feldspars^ — Mixing  with  an  equal 
weight  of  pure  (specially  prepared)  CaCO,  and  healing  up — finally 
bringing  it  to  fusion,  which  is  maintained  fur  10  to  15  minutes.  After 
cooling  the  melt  may  be  dissolved  in  HCl  or  HNO,  and  the  analysis 
conducted  as  usual,  for  SiO„  Al,0,  alkalies,  etc. 

Eslimating  ChhraUs,  Nitratts  aiui  Nitrites.  Roberts  {Am.  Jour.  Set., 
xlvi,,  Sept.).  Boiling  a  solution  of  nitrate  (acidified  with  HCl)  with 
MnCI,  affords  C!  which  when  passed  into  Kl  solution  may  be  estimated. 
The  NO  evolved  may  also  be  measured  over  NaOH  solution.  FeCI, 
with  measurement  of  the  NO  may  also  be  used.  Sdution  of  chlorate 
also  gives  a  proportional  evolution  of  CI  which  may  be  passed  into  Kl 
and  estimated  by  titration  with  standard  thio-sulphate.  In  a  mixture 
of  nitrate  and  chlorate,  both  may  be  determined  in  one  operation  with 
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MnCI,  by  meas>uring  Ihe  NO  evoWert-  Then  on  titrating  the  I  set  free, 
and  allowing  for  the  amount  attributable  to  the  nitrate,  the  remainder 
is  due  to  the  chlorate  present.  If  a  mixture  of  nitrate  and  nitrite  is 
tested,  a  calculation  from  the  I  set  free  and  the  NO  obtained,  will  afford 
a  means  for  calculating  the  proportion  of  each  present.  A  special  form 
of  apparatus  is  recommended,  in  which  all  the  air  present  must  be 
driven  out  by  CO,,  before  beginning  the  operation,  a  precaution  espe- 
cially necessary  when  nitrite  is  present.  The  results  are  fair  in  case 
nitrite  is  present. 

tVa/er  A»a/ysis.—V&e  of  Na.Or  Rideal  and  Bult  (C.  JV..  Ixviii., 
190).  Used  as  a  substitute  for  alkaline  permanganate  the  Na,0,  in  no 
case  oxidized  the  nitrogenous  organic  matter  to  the  same  extent,  though 
it  gave  constant  results  with  the  same  w.tter.  The  suggestion  is  made, 
that  by  the  useof  this  reagent  a  ditTerenliation  between  different  classes 
of  nitrogenous  organic  matter  may  be  effected. 

Prefiaration  of  Potassium  lodate.  Gorget  (^Zts.  Angew.  Cheat.,  1894, 
13).  Dissolve  ,10  grammes  pure  K,Mn,0,  ina  litre  of  hot  water,  add  zo 
grammes  K[  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  heat  over  a  boiling  waterbath 
for  30  to  30  minutes,  and  then  add  alcohol  drop,  by  drop,  until  the 
liquid  is  decolorized.  Filter,  and  wash  the  precipitate  with  hot  water. 
Then  acidify  with  acetic  acid,  evaporate  lo  50  c.c,  cool  and  allow  to 
crystallize,  and  then  wasli  the  crystals  repeatedly  with  strong  alcohol 
and  dry.  The  yield  is  90  lo  95  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  amount  in- 
dicated by  K[  +  K,Mn,0j  +  H,0  =  KIO,  +  aKOli  +  iMnO,. 

If  acetic  acid  is  not  used,  much  loss  may  be  experienced  in  attempt-, 
ing  to  wash  adhering  alkali  from  the  crvscals. 

International SlitHiiards  for  the  Analysis  of  Iron  and  Sleel.  Report 
of  the  Committee.     The  results  were : 

Mean    I^Amtrican'). 

=£3:"  »....  N.i  N..1.  K>* 


S 0.004  0.004  0,004  olojS 

P, 0.016  0.010  0.01s  <»-o88 

Md 0.254  at24  0.140  aofS 

Mtan  (English). 

C 1.414  0.816  0.476  0.1  ji 

Si o,26j  0,191  0.141  0.008 

S  (not  over),     .         .         .  0.006  0007  <too8  0'039 

r 0018  0,014  0.021  0.07S 

Mn 0,259  0,141  O.I4S  0.130 

Itftnn  [Smedis/t). 

C 1.45  084  0,50  o.t7 

S' 0257  o.i«S  <','S  o.ois 

S 0008  0.004  0,006  0.048 

Mn, 0,282  0145  017  oij 
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Book  reviews. 

Rescstance  op  Ships  asd  Screw  PituruLsio> 
slructor.  Uniled  States  Navy,  8vo.  Pp.  ix 
York  and  I/iii<i(in,  1893. 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years-lhe  principles  of  hydromechanics  have 
been  a  subject  of  elaborate  investigation  by  the  ablest  inathemaiicians. 
Some  of  the  most  profound  memoirs  in  mathematical  literature  were  de- 
voted to  these  principles,  and  a  large  body  of  scientific  doctrine  has 
been  permanently  acquired.  Nevertheless,  it  mu^it  be  said  that  coni- 
parativety  little  progress  has  been  made  toward  a  satisfactory  theoretical 
solution  of  such  apparently  simple  problems  as  tlie  resistance  encoun- 
tered by  ships  in  water  or  projectiles  in  air.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
experimental  science  has  made  great  progress  in  the  collection  of  facts 
relating  to  such  problems  and  in  the  perfection  of  appliances  subject  (o 
hydrodynamic  conditions.  Various  methods  and  devices  have  been 
perfected  to  facilitate  the  study  and  discus'iion  of  the  special  cases  into 
which  a  general  problem  divides  itself;  and  a  skilled  experimentalist 
will  undertake  to  determine  the  characteristic  properties  of  a  water 
motor,  a  steam  engine  or  a  steamship  working  under  any  clearly  defined 
circumstances.  Not  the  least  useful  feature  of  Constructor  Taylor's 
book  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  calls  attention  repeatedly  to  this  dis- 
jHtrity  between  the  data  afforded  by  a  modern  steamship,  for  example, 
and  the  nieans  supplied  by  theoretical  mechanics  for  the  interpretation 
of  such  data. 

The  work  is  intended  primarily  for  that  small  class  of  readers  called 
naval  architects.  The  preface  states  that  "  in  his  professional  work  the 
writer  has  often  felt  the  need  of  a  short  treatise  upon  the  resistance  and 
propulsion  of  ships."  ....  "  The  writer  hai  endeavored  thToughout  to 
discuss  shipi  as  they  are,  not  floating  bodies  in  general  ;  to  set  forth 
methods  and  deduce  results  as  simple  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will 
allow,  and  sufficiently  accurate  for  everydav  use."  Though  thus  de- 
signed for  specialists,  the  work  contains  much  of  interest  to  all  students 
of  hydromechanical  questions.  The  six  chapters  of  the  book  are  de- 
voted to  Resistance,  The  Propeller,  Mutual  Reactions  between  Propeller 
and  Ship,  Analysis  of  Trials  and  Average  Results,  The  Power  of  Ships, 
and  Propeller  Design  respectively.  Supplementary  to  these  are  Tables 
I.-XX,;  giving  various  numerical  data  pertaining  to  the  subjects  treated. 
The  style  of  the  author  is  thai  of  the  practical  man  rather  than  that  of 
the  investigator,  and  the  results  he  reaches  cannot  be  considered  ahead 
of  the  times.  But  his  intention  was  evidently  to  write  for  practical 
men,  and  to  such  the  work  will  no  doubt  prove  very  useful.    R.  S.  W. 

The  Mrchanics  of  Hoistino  M.vchenery.      Weisbach  &  Hemnann.    Tr»ns]aUcl 
by  Karl  P.  Dahlslrom,  M.E.      1893.      Micmillaii  &  Co.     8vo.      329  pp.     $3.50. 

This  treatise  forms  a  contribution  to  a  series  which  has  been  com- 
pleted by  Messrs,  Coxe,  DuBoi-i  and  Klein,  and  which  'has  covered  the 
immense  undertaking  of  Dr.  Weisbach  upon  theoretical  mechani<:s,  hy- 
draulic and  steam  engines,  and  the  machinery  of  transmission.  It  con- 
cerns itself  with  that  department  of  industry  so  important  and  funda- 
mental in  all  shop  administration,  the  lilting  and  moving  of  masses. 

The  first  four  chapters  are    devoted    to  a  discussion  of   the    levers 
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and  jacks,  tackle  and  blocks,  windlasses,  winches  and  liTts,  elevators, 
hydraulic  and  pneumatic.  The  types  selected  for  Che  illu^t^ations  and 
discussions  are  characteristic  and  admirable,  and  Che  illusCrations,  like 
so  much  of  the  German  work  of  this  class,  are  most  enjoyably  clear 
and  satisfactory.  The  method  of  treatment  is  to  evaluate  in  every 
case  the  theoretical  effort  and  the  hurtful  resistance  to  be  expected  in 
every  combination  and  from  these  two  to  work  out  the  efficiency. 

The  chapter  on  elevators  with  its  discussion  of  an  accumulator  and 
Its  relation  to  hydraulic  transmissions  is  most  interesting  and  satis- 
factory, and,  so  far  as  is  known,  is  the  only  one  which  has  appeared. 

The  fifth  chapters  covers  hoisting  machinery  for  mines  with  Ihelr 
detail  of  brake  and  compensating  devices  and  safety  attachments  for 
cages. 

The  chapter  on  cranes  and  sheers  is  particularly  satisfactory  as  bring- 
ing together  material  which  has  not  heretofore  been  accessible  in  any 
one  place.  The  travelling  crane  does  not  receive  the  discussion  which 
its  importance  in  thiscountry  woulii  demand,  but  the  author  very  prop- 
erly refers  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  formulae  which  would  be  gsneraily 
applicable. 

The  final  chapters  on  dredges,  excavators  and  pile-drivers  are  sp.'cially 
interesting  as  presenting  forms  of  apparatus  with  which  American  en- 
gineers are  not  so  familiar,  and  which  can  at  once  be  applied  to  other 
standard  forms. 

For  students  and  others  seeking  general  conceptions  concerning  ap- 
paratus of  this  son,  and  for  those  seeking  a  superficial  familiarity  with 
their  construction  and  operation,  the  book  will  serve  a  most  admiralile 
purpose  and  will  be  a  valuable  addition  Co  the  student's  library.  The 
difficulty  with  il  is  that  he  who  seeks  to  obtain  definite  and  exhaustive 
study  of  the  forms  which  he  would  be  likely  to  meet  will  be  diiiappointed 
in  that  the  things  which  he  wanted  most  to  be  told  are  the  very  thing* 
concerning  which  the  theoretical  discussion  is  silent.  This  is,  however, 
so  frequent  a  limitation  of  the  text-books  written  by  those  competent 
to  prepare  Chem  from  a  theoretical  standpoint  that  it  is  perhaps  unfair  to 
feel  disappointment  for  that  which  could  not  have  been  helped  in  the 
nature  of  the  case.  F.  R.  H. 

Hklical  Gears:' a  Practtcal  Treatise  »y  a  Foreman  PATTHRNMAKt^R.     Mac. 

miUad&Co.  1894.      lamo.      I2;pp.     J2.01,. 

The  author  of  this  treatise  in  the  "  Specialist  Series  "  has  made  him- 
self known  to  readers  in  contributions  to  the  technical  journals,  but 
veils  his  identity  under  the  simple  initials  J.  H. 

By  the  term  "  Helical  Gears  "  he  means  those  in  which  the  elenient.s 
of  the  teeth  which  in  plain  spur  gears  are  parallel  to  the  axis  have  been 
inclined  so  as  to  become  either  elements  of  the  hyperboloid  or  parallel 
to  the  elements  of  a  helix.  It  is  a  principle  familiar  Co  students  of  trans- 
missive  machinery  that  in  tooth  gear  the  friction  of  two  teeth  upon  each 
other  increases  in  any  pitch  as  the  attempt  is  made  to  increase  the  arc 
of  contact  of  any  two  teeih.  Where  heavy  powers  are  to  be  transmitted 
from  one  tooth  to  another,  the  necessity  Is  laid  upon  the  designer  to 
make  the  teeth  strong  by  supplying  them  wirh  the  necessary  meial,  and 
this  compels  a  large  circular  pitch.  With  the  large  circular  pilch  the 
difficulty  from  insufficient  contact  and  from  friction  of  contact  iucrea'W 
»s  the  numbers  of  teeth  are  diminished  on  a  given  length  of  the  cir- 
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cumfcrenct.  H  is  further  a  diffi'jult)'  with  massive  teeth  that  by  reason 
of  iheir  ronjiderable  4)rojection  beyond  the  pitch  line  ihe  obliquity  of 
ailion  be<onie'i  troublesome  and  CKcessive, 

So  far  as  known  the  first  wlution  to  miiigate these  difficulties  was  pre- 
sented by  Dr,  Hooke  as  far  bark  as  1674,  who  proposed  that  the  face  of 
the  wheel  should  be  made  \\\>  of  a  series  ot  gears,  the  teeth  of  each  being 
set  a  litlle  in  advance  of  that  of  its  neighbor,  so  that  in  looking  across 
the  wheel  the  teeth  apjieared  in  steps.  It  will  be  seen  by  this  suggestion 
the  strength  of  a  mas>ive  pitcK  was  retained,  but  the  smoothness  of 
working  and  diminished  obliquity  of  a  great  number  of  small  teeth  were 
secured  at  the  same  time.  The  difficulty  of  forming  these  step  teeth 
and  of  machining  them  have  practically  thrown  them  out  of  use,  but 
the  principle  is  retained  in  those  forms  of  teeth  in  which  the  series  of 
ste|is  l>ecomes  infinite  in  number  and  the  broken  lines  beconte  elements 
of  helices. 

It  is  almost  universal  in  order  to  eliminate  the  thrust  lengthwise  of 
the  axis  which  follows  from  the  use  of  a  series  of  helices,  right-handed 
or  left-handed,  on  either  wheel,  10  use  on  each  wheel  two  segments  of 
right-  and  left-handed  wheels  which  meet  in  a  point  at  the  centre  of  the 
face  ;  this  gives  the  form  of  tooth  which  resembles  a  V,  and  is  sometimes 
^  known  as  V-ieeth  or  "  hetring-bone  "  back.  These  V-teeth  in  older 
designs  and  lesscarefully  made,  often  have  the  elements  perfectly  straight, 
but  a  moment's  thought  will  show  that  this  is  a  mongrel  form  and  cannot 
be  exptcted  to  secure  either  the  smoothness  or  (he  reduced  friction 
which  will  result  when  true  mathematical  surfaces  are  used. 

The  first  piiges  of  the  treatise  are  very  properly  devoted  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  fundamental  peculiarities  of  the  laying  out  of  teeth,  both 
upon  a  cylinder  and  upon  a  cone,  the  development  upon  a  conical  sur- 
face bi.'ing  a  feature  of  design  which  has  not  received  very  much  atten- 
tion and  development  in  this  country  ouiside  of  a  few  specialists.  The 
remainder  of  the  book  is  mainly  taken  with  the  actual  construction  of 
the  blocks  which  are  to  be  used  in  a  special  gear  moulding  machine, 
inlended  to  be  used  for  the  shaping  of  teeth  without  the  use  of  a 
full-made  pattern.  The  machine  is  specially  well  adapted  for  the 
helical  work  as  compared  with  the  meihod  of  working  from  a  pattern, 
since  the  withdrawal  of  ihe  teeth  block' from  the  sand  can  be  done  with 
the  machiue  in  a  radial  direction,  whereas  the  withdrawal  of  a  full  pat- 
tern is  a  very  difficult  and  vexatious  operation,  and  is  very  likely  to  seri- 
ously injure  the  moulded  forms  of  the  teeth.  A  chapter,  however,  is  given 
to  the  construction  of  patterns  where  for  any  reason  their  use  seems  to  be 
com|>elled.  The  moulding  process,  with  the  machine  and  with  the  pat- 
tern, and  instnictions  for  the  design  of  tooth  profiles,  either  by  the  exact 
or  the  approximate  meihod,  completes  the  praci  ical  part  of  the  book. 

It  is  directed  more  towards  the  foreman  patternmaker  than  to  the  en- 
gineer, but  the  latter  wilt  find  in  it  much  matter  which,  so  far  as  known 
to  the  reviewer,  has  never  been  presented  in  as  satisfactory  form  in  any 
other  treatise.  The  criticism  is  i>erhaps  to  be  made  that  the  treatise  as- 
sumes a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  of  gear 
naoulding  nmchines  and  of  the  significance  of  the  s|>ecial  conditions  laid 
down  for  the  <iesign  of  gears,  but,  of  course,  this  is  to  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  treatise  announces  itSL'lf  as  for  specialists,  to  whom  such 
information  is  well  known  or  at  hand.  Students,  of  course,  will  find  this 
limitation  an  obstacle  in  their  path.  F.  R.  H. 
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A  Manual  of  Practical  Assaying.     By  H.  Van  F.  Furman,  E.M.     John  Wiley  & 
Sons,  New  York.     1893.    8vo.     390  pp.    $3,00,  , 

The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts.  Fatt  I.  discusses  sampling  ores 
and  metallurgical  products,  giving  in  detail  the  latest  methods  of  hand 
and  mechanical  sampling,  jjreliniinary  examination  both  by  the  blow- 
pipe and  liy  wet  meihods;  operations  and  apparatus,  including  furnaces; 
reagents  giving  the  fluxrt,  reducing  agents,  etc;,  used  in  fire  assays ;  aUo 
the  ordinary  reagents  used  in  the  quantitaiive  analysis.  The  chapters  on 
sampling  and  preliminary  testing  are  ewcellent. 

Part  II.  gives  the  rapid  methods  for  the  determination  of  silica,  sul- 
phur, phoisphorus,  carbon,  carbonic  acid,  water,  gold  and  silver,  mercury, 
lead,  arsenic,  antimony,  tin,  copper,  bismuth,  cadmium,  iron,  aluminium, 
cliromium,  titaniun),  manganese,  line,  nickel  and  cobalt,  calcium,  mag- 
nesium, barium,  sodium  and  potassium.  This  division  of  the  work  con- 
sists of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  and  gives  most  of  the 
methods  usually  described  in  books  on  quantitative  analj'sis.  Thespace 
given  to  fire  a-ssays  of  lead,  antimony  and  tin  is,  however,  very  limited. 

Part  HI.  is  devoted  to  special  commercial  analyses  and  assays,  includ- 
ing base,  gold  and  silver  bullion,  coal,  water,  white  lead,  phosphates  and 
slags.  This  is  the  best  portion  of  the  work  and  contains  many  practical 
tests  not  often  described  in  books,  such  as  the  chlorination  assay  of 
gold  ores. 

Part  IV.  consists  of  examples  of  chemical  and  metallurgical  calcula- 
tions and  tables  of  weights,  specific  gravity,  etc. 

Their  author  considers  an  assay  as  any  rapid  method  of  determination, 
therefore  his  book  is  more  nearly  comparable  to  Beringer's  assaying  than 
to  works  treating  only  of  fire  assays. 

The  methods  given  are  in  accord  with  the  latent  improvements,  and 
are  succinctly  and  clearly  stated,  giving  sufficient  detail  for  their  practical 
manipulation. 

The  book  is  well  arranged  and  wilt  prove  a  most  useful  manual  for 
both  assaycrs  and  chemists.  E,  H.  M. 

■^EWiitT  OF  THE  Geoijxjtcal  Survev  OF  OHIO      Vol.  VI[.,  Pi.  I ,  p.  1-290. 

The  appearance  of  this  report  which  is  devoted  largely  to  the  clays 
and  clay  working  industries  of  Ohio,  will  be  a  source  of  much  gratifica- 
tion to  many. 

After  an  explanation  of  the  geological  structure  of  Ohio,  there  fol- 
lows a  description  of  the  clays  and  shaies  of  the  Slate  by  Prof.  Orton,  in 
which  the  extent,  thickness  and  qualities  of  these  formations  are  set 
forth. 

Prof.  Orton  states  that  the  clays  of  Ohio  are  of  much  greater  value 
than  her  coals. 

The  chapter  on  the  clay-working  industries  of  Ohio,  by  Mr.  Edward 
Ort6n  Jr.,  deserves  much  praise.  It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years 
that  the  various  states  have  recognized  the  value  of  their  clay  resources, 
and  in  consequence  are  making  ihem  the  subject  of  special  investigations. 

New  Jersey  was  the  pioneer  in  such  work,  and  her  clay  report  of  1878 
is  of  jiermaneni  value.  Ohio  followed  her  example,  and  the  report  of 
1884  contained  an  exhaustive  article  on  her  clay  industries  by  Mr. 
Orton,    These  industries  have  not  only  grown  greatly  in  the  last  ten 
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years,  but  new  branches  have  sprung  up,  so  that  another  report  was 
deemed  necessary.  After  a  discussion  of  the  properties  of  clay  Mr. 
Drion  takes  up  the  manuf.icture  of  pottery,  paving  marerial,  pipe  and 
hollow  good-^,  refractory  materials  and  building  material^.  Under  each 
heading  are  discussed  the  various  methods  employed,  their  advanlaaw 
and  disadvantages,  and  the  forms  of  machinery  used.  Numerous  anjlj- 
ses  add  to  the  value  of  these  discimions. 

A  number  of  measurenienis  were  made  of  the  temperatures  in  kilm 
during  the  different  stages  of  burning ;  the  readings  were  taken  with  a 
lunette  pyrometer. 

Numerous  tests  were  made  of  bricks  from  many  factories,  not  alone  to 
determine  their  individual  merits,  but  to  test  the  relative  strength  and 
wearing  qualities  of  bricks  made  by  different  methods. 

The  methods  of  mining  the  cliy  are  not  discussed,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  there  is  not  more  information  concerning  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

The  whole  report  is  written  in  a  clear,  concise  way,  and  shows  not 
onlv  the  result  of  much  labor,  but  also  a  thorough  Itnowledge  of  the 
subject. 

It  will  serve  as  a  standard  work  on  those  branches  of  the  clay  working 
industry  of  which  it  treats. 

The  fourth  and  last  chapter  of  the  report,  on  the  coal-fields  of  Ohio, 
b  by  Prof.  Orton.  The  extent,  thickness  and  horizon  of  the  various 
seams  are  carefully  discussed.  H.  R. 

A  FiEi,».|iooK    FOR   Civil.    KN(;lSKEks.     By    D.iniel   Carhirt.  C,   E.  CLnn   &  Co, 
Boston, 

The  author  uses  the  ab^ve  general  title  probably  because  he  makes 
reference  to  surveys  for  highways,  but  the  book  is  principally  intended 
for  railway  engineers.  Its  chief  value,  however,  lies  in  the  service  it  can 
be  to  instructors. 

Ordinarily  the  teacher  of  railway  surveying  will  find  that  one  book 
will  be  best  for  the  practical  details  of  running  a  survey,  another  will 
have  the  best  tables,  still  another  will  treat  curves  m  a  superior  manner, 
while  most  of  them  are  loaded  down  with  a  mass  of  crude  mathematics 
of  use  to  no  one. 

Professor  Carhart  has  given  the  best  average  work  on  the  market  for 
purposes  of  instruction,  and  this  fact  does  not  invalidate  it  for  practice 
also. 

There  are  criticisms  to  be  made,  as  for  example,  a  rather  useless 
series  of  formulse  for  slope  stake  work,  which  is  after  all,  head  work; 
also  the  book  fails — as  indeed  do  nearly  all — to  place  before  the  student 
the  problem  that  faces  him  when  he  is  in  the  field  with  a  certain  alti- 
tude to  reach  and  a  wide  range  of  country  to  select  his  grade  upon. 

But  possibly  no  one  can  thoroughly  appreciate  such  problems  until  he 
meets  them  face  to  face  in  the  field  and  it  may  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
leave  them  to  field   discussion,  and   not  to  attempt  them  in  the  cUss 

The  tables  at  the  end  are  a  good  selection  from  the  various  one; 
scattered  through  other  books. 

J.  L.  G. 
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Bv  A.  J.  MOSES  AMU  L.  McI.  I.UQUER. 
Principal  Abbreviations  Used. 

Amer.Jour.  Sii. — The  American  Journal  of  Science  (New  Haven). 
Jiu//.  Soc.  Min. — BiiUciin  de  la  Socidt^  Frani;aise  de  Mineralogie  (Paris), 
Mm.  Mag.—'X\\t  Mineralogical  Magazine  (London). 
Aiinn.  Mitlh. — Tichermak's  Mineralogische  und  Pet ro graph isc he  Mit- 

theilungen. 
JVeues  Jahrb.  Min. — Neues  Jahrbuch  fur   Mineralogie,   Geologic    und 

Palaeontologie  (Stuilgan). 
Zeit./.  Kryst. — ZcUschrift  fUr  Kryslallographic  und  Mineralogie  (Lei|)- 

Gior.  iti  Min. — Giornale  di  Mineralogie,  Cristallografia  e  Petrografia 

(Milan). 
Ctimpt.  Rend. — Comptes  Rendus  des  Seances  de  I  Academic  des  Sciences. 

1.— Mineral  Species. 
Aguilarite,  Etc. 

Contributions  to  Mineral(^y,  No.  54,  F.  A.  Genth.  With  i-rys- 
tallographic  notes;  by  S.  L.  Penfield,  in  Amtr.Jour.  Sii.,  3d,  xli/., 
381-388,  November,  1891. 

Analyses  of  aguilarlte,  metacinnabarite,  lollingite,  quartz,  fluo- 
rite,  zircon,  lepidolite,  fiichsite,  rutile  and  danalite,  with  crystal 
notes  on  last  two. 

Alabandite,  Etc, 

Alabandite  from  Tombstone  and  Wavellite  from  Florida. — A,  J. 
Moses  and  L,  McI,  Luquer,  Schoul  of  Mines  Quarterly,  xiii., 
236-239,  April,  1892. 

A  LB  IT  e,  Etc. 

Albit,  Analcim,  Natrolitb,  Prehnit  und  Kalkspath,  Verwitternngs- 
producte  cin«  Diabases  von  Friedensdorf  bei  Marburg. — R,  Braun 
in  Ntues  Jahrb.  Min.,  r892,  II.,  1-24. 

Al.LANITE. 

Fund  von  Altanit  (Cerin)  bei  Gyttorp.  Bergdist.  Nora,  Schweden. 
— G.  Nordenstro^i,  in  Geol.  Foren.  Fork.,  i8go,  vol.  xii.,  540  ;  abs, 
in  Zeit.J.  Ki-yst.,  vol.  xx.,  p.  386,  i8y2. 

Amphibole. 

Ueber  die  Chemische  Constitution  der  Hornblende  ;  H.  Haefrke, 
Inaug.  Disert.,  Gottingcn. — Abs.  Neues  Jahrb.  Mm.,  1892,  II.,  404- 
406,  Ref. 

Analcite. 

Suir  Analclme  del  Monte  So m ma. — P.  Franco  in  Gior.  di  Min., 
iii.,  232-237,  1892;  Optical  Study,  with  colored  plate. 
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Analcite  as  Rock  Constiluent. — VV.  Linrfjtren  in  Proc.  Calif. 
Acad.  &>(.,  1890  (2),  vol.  iii.,  39 ;  abs.  in  Zeit.  f.  Kryst.,  vol.  «., 
p.  498,  1892. 

-F.  B,-cke  ill  Miii.  Mittli.,  xiii,,  256-157,  1893. 

Anulesite,  Etc. 

Anglesite  associated  wilii  Boieite.— F.  A.Genih  in  Amer.Jour.  Sci., 
3d,  xlv..  32,  January,  1893. 

Anhvurite. 

Kiinstlich  hergestelle  Krystjlle  von  Anhydrit, — K.  Haushofer,  in 
Silz-Ber.  d.  Math.-Phys.  Akad.  d.  Wiss.,  1889,  vol.  xix.,  12  ;  abi.  in 
Ztit.f.  Krysl.,  vol.  XX.,  p.  3S4    1892. 

Anorthite. 

Ucber  eine  Merkwiirdige  Eigenschaft  des  Anorthit. — E.  v.  Fede- 
row,  Neuesjakrb.  Min.,  1892,  ii.,  68-69.  That  the  opiic  axis  which 
makes  an  angle  of  (tyi"  with  the  vertical  axis  is  an  opiic  twining 
axis. — Also  in  Minn.Mia/i.,\i.\.,  443,  1891,  and  Zdl.f.  Kryst.,  xx.. 
362,  189;. 
Apatite,  Etc. 

Minerals  from  the  ,\ pat ite -bearing  veins  at  Noerestad,  Norway.— 
R.  H.  Solly,  in  Mineratogical Magazine,  x.,  1-7,  July,  1892.  Apatite, 
rutile,  zircon,  werneriie,  aniphibole,  pyroxene,  liianiie  crystals  de- 
scribed. 

Influence    of  Swamp  Waters   in    the   Formation    of  Phosphate 
Nodules  of  S.  C. — C.  L.  Reese,  in  Amet.  /our.  Sci.,  3d,  xliii.,  402- 
406,  May,  1892. 
Aphthitaute. 

Sull'  Aftalosa  del  Vesuvio. — Pasquale  Franco,  in  Gior.  di  Min., 
iv,  151-156. 

The  accepted  hexagonal  form  was  observed  on  artificial  crystals 

not  on  natural.     Thin  tabular  crystals  herein  described  are  biaxial, 

orlhorhombic,  and  in  angles  closely  agree  with  the  areanite  of  Haid- 

inger. 

Apophvllite.  . 

Mineralogische  Mittheilungen,  xtii. — C,  Klein,  in  Neues  Jahrh. 
Min.,  1892,  ii.,  165-231, 

The  system  of  apophyllite  and  the  influence  of  heat  and  pressure 
on  its  optical  properties. 
Arsenopvrite,  Etc. 

Beitrage  zur  Mineralogie  Bohmens. — Friederich  Katzer,  in  Min. 
Miltk.,  xii.,  416-428,  1892. 

Arscnopyrite,  sphalerite,  siderite,  wollastonite,  andalusite,  tour- 
maline, iolite,  gyjisum,  etc.. 

AURtCHALClTE. 

Aurichalcite  and  decomposed  Chalcopyrite  from  Torreon,  Chi- 
huahua, Mexico. — H.  F.  Collins,  in  Mineralogical  Magazine,  x.,  1 5- 
19,  July,  1892. 
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awabuite, 

Awaruiie. — G.  J.  Ulrich,  in  Quart.  Journ.  Gfol.  Soe.,  1890, 
vol.  46,  619;  abs.  in  Zeit.  f.  Kryst,  vol.  xx.,  p.  517,  1892. 

AXINITE. 

Axinit  im  Harze  und  die  chem.  zusammenset^.ung  des  Axinits 
Uberliaupt.— O.  Luedecke,  in  Zei/schr, /.  A  a/uru^ns,  JIa/ie,  jS8g, 
vol.  62;  abs.  in    Zeit.  f.  Kryst.,  vol.  xx.,  p.  310,  1892. 

Bastite. 

Bastit  aus  der  Fruska-Gora. — M.  Kispaiic  in  Jahrb.  d.  k.  Ungnr. 
Geo!.  Anst.,  1889,  vol.  viii.,  p.  197;  abs.  in  Zeit.  /.  Kryst.,  vol. 
XX.,  p.  301,  1S93. 

Bervl. 

Eiched  Beryls  from  Mount  Antero,  Colorado. — R.  C,  Hills  in 
Proc.  Col.  Sdent.  Soc.  iii.  pt.  ii.,  i88g,  p.  191-19Z. 

Bevrichite. 

Beyrichit  von  der  Grube  Lammerichskaule  bei  Altenkirchen  im 
Siegen'schen. — H.  Laspeyres,  Zeit.  f.  Kryst.,  xx.,  535-550,  1892. 

BORACITE. 

Ueber  die  Abbangiglceit  der  Specifischen  Warme  des  Boracils 
von  der  Temperalur. — K.  Kroeker,  Neties  Jahrb.  Atin.,  1892,  11., 
p.  91-107. 

Braunite. 

Braunit  von  LangbanshytCan. — G.  Flink,  in  Bikang  t.  Sv.  Vet- 
Akad.  Hand..  1890,  vol.  xvi.,  ]I.,  4, 1-23. — Abs,  in  Zeit.  f,  Kryst., 
vol.  XX.,  p.  368,  1892, 

Bbazillte,  Etc. 

I — Ueber  Brazilit,  ein  neues  Tantal-Minerde  von  der  Eisenmine 
Jacupiranga,  Sud  Sao  Paulo.  II, — Ueber  brasilianische  Leucitges- 
teine.  III. — Nochmals  die  Leucit  "  Pseudokrystah  "  Frage. — E. 
Hussak  in  Neues  Jahrb.  Min.,  1892,  ll„  141-160. 

Brook  IT  E. 

Ueber  Brookit  als  Contactmineral. — R.  Beck  in  Neues  Jahrb. 
Mill.,  1892,  I.,  159. 

Ueber  den  Brookit  von  Beura, — G.  Sireuver,  Rivisla  di  Min.  e. 
Crist.,  1890,  6,  56;  abs.  Zeit.  /.  Kryst.,  xx,,  624,  1891. 

Calcite. 

Relation  entre  la  viCesse  d'attaque  du  spach  par  les  acides  et 
I'dlastictt^  optique  estim^e  suivant  la  direction  normale  an  plan 
d'attaque.— G.  Cesaro,  Ann.  d  Chim.  el  de  Phys.  6,  xvii,  37-52, 
1S89. 

Sur  la  vites,se  d'attaque  du  Marbe  et  der  Spaih  d'Islande  par 
quelque  acides. — An.  de  la  Soe.  Geol.  de  Belgiqiie,  xv,,  219,  1887- 
88;  abs.  Neues  Jahrb.  Min.,  Ref.  1892,  I.,  221-222. 

Sur  la  Vitesse  de  Reaction  du  Spith  d'l^^landc  avec  quelijues 
acides. — W.  Spring,  Bull,  de  T  Acad  Roy.  de  Betgiqut,-i,x\i .,  p.  13, 
and  725-736- 
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Sur  la  Vitesse  <ie  dissolmion  dii  Spath  d'Islande  dans  I'acidc 
chlorhydrique. — W.  Sfiring,  Bull,  rie  la  Soc.  Ckim,  de  Paris,  3d, 
in.,  177-184,  1890;  ahs.  in  Aeues  Jahrb.   Mtn.,  Ref.  1892,  iii. 

Cleilflachen  am  Do|ii)elspath,— A.  Kenngoit  in  Ntues  Jahrh. 
Afin.,  1893,  I.,  119-211. 

Krystallformen  des  Calcite  von  Rhisnes. — G.  Cesaro,  in  Attn, 
Son.  Gtol.  d.  Belg.,  1889,  vol.  xvi,,  165  ;  abs.  in  Zfil.  /.  Kryst.,  vol. 
XX.,  p.  183. 

Bemerkungen  ilber  die  Islandischen  Fundstellen  von  Doppel- 
spath.~Th.  Thoroddsen,  in  Geoi.  Foren.  Foih.,  1890,  247-254; 
abs,  in  Zeit.  f.  Kr\st.,  vol.  xx.,  p.  376. 

Idiocyclophane  caldte  crystals, — H,  G.  Madan,  in  Nature^ 
1S90,  vol.  41,  99.— Abs.  in  Ztit.  /.  Kfjil.,  vol.  xx.,  p.  517.  1892. 

Mineralogisthe  Beobachtungen, — H.  Hofer  in  /Hia.  JHHlk.,ii\\., 
487-504,  1891.  Corrosion  of  calcite  cryslah  of  Sieirdorf,  and 
Rawics.  The  hexoctaKedron  on  fluurite  or  Samthal  Tyrol  due  lo 
corrosion. 

Celestite,  Etc. 

Sur  quelqiies  mineraux  provenant  de  Condorcet  (Drome).— L. 
Michel,  in  Hii/l.  So(,  Ajia.,  xv.,  27,  February -March,  1892. 
Crystal lographic  description  of  quarts,  calcite  and  celestiie. 

Chalcopyrite. 

Haarformifier  und  gestritkter  kupferkies  von  der  Grube  Hein- 
richssegen  bei  Musen. — H.  Laspeyres,  Zeit.  f.  Kryst.,  xx.,  529-534, 
1892. 
Chlorftes. 

Die  Chlorirgriippe.— G.  Tschermak,  5/rt.  IVitit  AkaJ.,  i  Theil., 
99,  I.,  1890,  pp.  1-94.      II.  Theil.,  100,  1891,  p.  79, — Abs,  Ntvts 
Jahrb.  Min.,  1892,  il.,  218-232,  Ref. 
Chromite 

Analysis  of  Chromite.— E.  Waller  and  H.  T,  Vulifi,  School  of 
Mines  Quarterly,  xiii.,  225-230,  April,  1892. 
Cinnabar. 

Quecksilberlagerstatle  von  Almaden  in  Spanien,— H,  Pohlig,  in 
Silz.-Bfr.  rtiederrheiii.  G's.  fur  Natur-u.  ffei/k.,  Bonn,  1890,  115- 
n6;  abs.  in  Zfit.f.  Kryst.,  vol.  xx.,  p.  526. 
Clifton  iTE. 

Cliftonit  aus  dem    Meteoreisen   von   Magura, — A.    Brezina,    in 
Amii.  k.k.  Nat.  Hist..  Hofmus,  1889,  vol.  iv.,  p.  202;  abs,  in  Zeit. 
f.  Krnt.,  vol.  xx„  p.  29a,  1891. 
Cobalt  ITE. 

Zwillinge  von    Kobaltglanz  nath  die  Oklag.lerflaclie    von    der 
Grube  Wingertslianit  bei  Siegen. — H.  I-aspeyres,  in  Zeit.  f.  Krysl., 
vol.  XX.,  p.  550,  1892. 
COHENITE,  Etc. 

Einige  Bestandtlieile  des  Meteoreiscns  von  Magura.  Arva. 
Ungarn. — E.  Weinschenk,  in  Zcit.f.  Krysl.,  vol.  xx..  No.  3,  p.  291, 
1892.     Cohenite,  a  new  mineral,  mentioned. 
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CoOKEITE, 

Cookeite  from   Paris  and   Hebron,   Maine. — S.   L.  Penfield,  in 
Amer.Jour,  Sei.,  xlv,,  393-396,  May,  1893. 
Corundum. 

Occurrence  of  Sapphire  in  Scotland. — M.  F.  Heddic  in  Miner- 
aiiigi(ai  Aiagasitie,  ix,,  389-390,  December,  1891. 

A  single  crystal  in  andalusiie  of  Clova,  Aberdeenshire. 

Blauenund  gemeinen  Korundausdem  Siebengebirge. — H.Pohlig, 
in  Verh  Naiurhisl.  ver.  der  Rkiini.,  etc.,  Bonn,  1888,  92-94  ;  abs. 
in  Zeil.f.  Kryst.,  vol,  xx.,  p.  %z^,  1891. 

Crocoite,  Etc. 

Synthesis  of  the  minerals  Crocoite  and  Phcenicochroite. — 
C.  Ludeking  in  Amer.Jour.  Sd.,  3CI,  xliv.,  57-58, 'Jnly,  1892. 

By  exposure  to  air  of  a  solution  of  lead  chromate  in  caustic 
potash. 

Danalite. 

Ujnaliie  from  Cornnall.— H.  A.  Miers  and  G.  T.  Prior  in 
Mineralogicai  Magazine,  x.,  10-14,  Ju'yt  1892. 

Datolite, 

Datolite  from  Loughboro,   Ontario. — L,   V,   Pirsson,  in  Amer. 
Jour.  Sf/.,  3d,  xlv.,  100,  February,  1893. 
Description  of  large,  magnificent  crystals. 
Diamond. 

Sur  I'existence  du  diamant  dans  le  fer  m6l6orique  de  Canon 
Diablo.— M.  C.  Friedel,  in  Bull.  See.  Min.,  xv.,  258-263,  Novem- 
ber, 1892. 

Proves  the  diamonds  by  burning  them. 
DioPTASE,  Etc. 

Sur  I'argent  naiif  et  la  diopiase  du  Congo  Fran^aise. — E.  Jan-' 
nettaz,  Compt.  Rend.,  cxii.,  446-447,  1891. 

Dioptasefrom  Coinba  mine,  with  quartz  and  chrysocolla. 

E PI  DOTE, 

The  Epidotc  of  Ala.— G.  La  Vallc,  Atli.  d.  R.  Acead.  d.  Linfei, 
1890;  abs.  in  Zeii.f.  Kryst.,  xx.,  621,  189*. 
Epsomite, 

Epsomit  krystalle  von  Siawfurl-Lenpoldshall. — L.  Milch,  in  Zeit. 
/.  Kr,,l.,  vol.  x<,  p.  =... 
Ettringite,  Etc, 

Mineralogicai  Notes. — A.  J.  Moses,  Amer.  Jour.  Set.,  x!v  ,  488- 
493.  June,  1893. 

Pyrite  crystals  from  King's  Bridge  ;  ettringiie  from  Tombstone, 
Arizona. 
EucLASE,  Etc. 

Mineralogische  Notizen  aus  Brasilien. — E,  Hussak,  in  Min.  Milt., 
"i-,  457-475.  i89»- 

Brookite,  cassiierile,  xenotime,  monazite,  and  a  new  locality 
(Bahia)  for  euclase. 
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FlCHTEI.ITE. 

Ueber  den  Fichtelite. — Abstract  articles  by  Hell,  Bamberger 
and  Spiegel,  in  Neues  Jahrb.  Min.,  1891,  ii.,  241  ;  ref.  Probably 
C,H„. 

Fluorite. 

On  the  use  of  fluorspar  in  optical  instruments, — Sylvanus  P. 
Thompson,  in  Phil.  Mag.,  31,  110-123,  '891, 

FOUQUEITE. 

Fouqu^ite. — Al.  Lacroix,  abstract  Zett.f.  Krys/.,  vol.  xx.,  p.  290, 
.892. 
Friedelite. 

Friedelit  von  Harstigen,— G.  Flink,  in   Bihang  I.  Sv.   yet.-Akad. 
Handl.,  1890,  vol.  xvi.,  ii.,  1-13;  abs.  in  Zrti. /.  Krysl.,vo\.  \ti., 
p.  371,  189a. 
Gauolinite. 

Zusammenseizung  des  Gadolinil.— C.  W.  Blomstrand,  Lun:ls 
Vniv.  Aiskri/t,  1888,  vol.  34 ;  ate.  in  Zeit.  f.  Kryst.,  vol.  xx.,  i». 
366,  1892. 

Studien    Hber  Gadolinit.— \V,   Peterson,  in    Geol.   Forfn.  Fork., 
1890,  275-347  ;  Abs,  in  Zeit.  /  Kryst.,  vol.  xx.,  p.  376,  1891. 
Gahnite. 

Kreittontl  von  Bodenmais.— K.Oebbeke,  in  Sitz.-Ber.de  Phys. 
Med.  Sac,  1889,  vol.  xx.,  p.  41 ;  abs.  in  Zeit.  f.  Kryst.,  vol.  xx„  p. 


n  Zeit.  f.  Kryst.,  vol.  xx  , 
p.  40tj,  i»92. 

La  Mintralogie  dn  Platean  Central. — F.  Gonnard,  in  Bull.  Soe. 
Min.,  XV.,  28-35,  February-March,  1892. 

Notes  on  zeolites,  forms  of  galentie  of  Pontgibaud  and  corrosion 
figures  Beryl  of  Droiturier,  psilomelane  and  pseudomorphic  quartz. 
Garnet,  Etc. 

Canadian  Spessartite  and  Mountain  Cork.—  B.  J.  Harrington  in 
Canadian  Record  of  Science,  October,  1890,  p.  225-228. 

Striated  Garnet  from  Bnckfield  Me.,  puallel  to  intersection  of 
211;  110. — W.  S.  Bjyley,  Amer.  Jour.  Sei.,  3d,  xtiv.,  79,  Juiy, 
1892. 

U  Pyr^n^itc— Ch.  Frossard,  in  Bull.  Soc.  Min.,  xv.,  p.  58-6C, 
February-March,  1892. 

Note  sur  les  Calcaires  noirs  a  pyr^ntiie. — Ed.  Janneltaz,  in  Bull. 
Sac.  Afin.,  XV.,  62,  February-March,  1892. 

Eine  Bemerkung  zur  Abhandlimg  von  E.  Mallard  Sur  le  grenat 
Pyrtneite,  R.  Brauns.  in  AVa«. /irArA   Afin.,  1892,1.217-219. 

Disputes    Mallard's    theory   that    Pyr^neile  is  orthorhombic  in 
symmetry  but  grou[ied  in  form  of  rhombic  dodecahedron. 
Garnferite. 

Nickel  ore  from  New-Caledonia. — T.  Moore,  in  CAem.  JVews., 
1890,  vol.  62,  180;  abs.  in  Zci/.  /.  Kryst.,  vol.  xx.,  p.  518,  189a. 
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Garnierit  (Nicltelgymnit)  von    Foldalen,  Norwegen.— Chr.  A, 
Miinster,  in   Anhiv.  for  Maternal,  unii  Naturvidenskali,  to^.  x'ti., 
240 :  abs.  in  Zeit.  /.  Kryst.,  vol.  xx.,  p.  402,  1892, 
Gav-Lussite. 

Gay-Liissilc  from  San  Bernardino  Co.,  California, — H.G.  Hanlfs, 
in  Mining  and  Scientific  Press,  March  26,  1891. 

GtSMONDITE. 

Gismondin  vom  Hohenberg  bei  Biihne  in  Westfalen. — F.  Rinne, 
in  Sihiiigsber.  Preuss.    Akad.    d.  Wiss.,    Berlin,  1880,  1027  ;  abs. 
in  Zeit.  f.  Kryst.,  vol.  xx.,  p.  302,  and   fVeues  Jakrb.  Min.,  189a, 
I.,  SOS  B-ef. 
Graphite. 

Graphite  from  Borrowdale,  Cumberland. — J  Postlethwaite,  in 
Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Sac,  1890,  vol.  xlvi.,  124;  abs.  in  Zeit.  /. 
Kryst,  vol.  xx,,  p.  517,  1892. 

Graphitgange    im    zersetzten  Gneiss  von  Ceylon. — J.   Waltlier, 
Zeiisckr.  d.  deulsch.    Geol.,    1889,  vol,  xli.,  p.  359  ;  abs.  in   Zeit.  f. 
Kryst.,  vol.  xx.  p.  290,  1892. 
Gybolite. 

Optic  Properties  of  Gyrolite. — M,  F.  Hcddle,  in    Mineralogical 
Magaiine  ix.,  391,  December,  1891, 
Halite. 

Das   Tetrakishexaeder    (10a)   am    Steinsalz   von    Starunia. — A. 
Pelikan  in  Min.  Mitth.,  xii.,  483-486,  1892. 
Hallovsite. 

Lenzinit.— K.  Haushofer,  in  SUz.  Per.  d.  Math.-Phys.  CI.  Akad. 
d.   Wiss.,    1889,  vol,  xix.,  13;  abs.  in  Zeit.  f.  K'yst.,\o\.  xx„  p. 
304,  1892. 
Hausmannite.   . 

Hausmannit  von  Jakobsberg. — G.  Flink,  in   Bikang  t.  Sv.    Vet- 
Akad.  ffandl.  1890,  vol.  xvi„  II,  No.  4,  S.    1-23;  abs.  in  Zeit./. 
Kryst.,  vol.  XX.,  p.  369,  1892. 
Hauynite. 

Doppeltbrechenden  Hailyn. — W.  Bruhns,  in  Sits.  Ber.  niederr- 
hein  Ges.  fUr  Nalur.  u.  Heilk.,  Bonn,  1890,  30-31 ;  abs.  in  Zeit. 
/.  Kryit.,  vol.  XX.,  p.  526,  1892. 
Helvite. 

Helvin  von  KapnikbAnya, — A.  Kalecsinoeky,  in  Zeit.  /.  Kryst., 
vol  XX.,  p.  365,  1892. 
Chemical  analysts  given. 
Hematite. 

Clinton  Iron  Ore. — C.  H,  Smyth,  Jr.,  in  Am  r.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d, 
xHii.,  487-496,  June,  1892.    A  discussion  of  structure  and  forma- 

Occurrence  of  Hematite  and  Marlite  Iron  Ores  in  Mexico. 
Robert  T.  Hill,  in  Amer.  Jour.  Set.,  3d,  xlv.,  111-119,  February, 

.        1893- 

Economic  description. 
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Herderite. 

Herderite  from  Hebron,  Maine. — H,   L.  Wells  and  S.  L.  Pen- 
field,  in  Amtr.Jour.  Set.,  3d,  xliv,  14,  August,  1892. 
Complete  description. 

Heulandite,  Etc. 

Ueber  die  Beziehung  ewischen  den  Mineralien  der  Heulandil- 
und  Desmin  gruppe. — F.  Rinne,  in  Neues  Jah'b.  Min.,  i8gz,  I., 
ij-44. 

lOUTE. 

Cordierite  as  contact  mineral.  Yasushi  Kakuchi.— yiwrwa/  of 
the  College  ef  S,ience  \  lm\>tT\a.\  University  Japan,  HI.,  313-334  ; 
abs.  in  Zdl.  f.  Kryst.,  vol.  xx,,  p.  501,  i8gi. 

Jacobsite,  Etc. 

Mineralogi.sche  Mittheiltingen.  L.  J.  Igelstrom,  in  Geol.  Forea. 
Fork.,  1890,  137-139  und  440-443;  abs.  in  Zeit.  f.  Kryst.,  vol.  xx.. 
p.  375.  1892. 

Jacobsite  braunite,  neotesice,  chlorarsenate  of  lead,  hausmaniie. 

JOSEPHINITE. 

Josephinite,  a  new  Nickel-Iror  from  gravel  in  stream  in  Oregon. 
W.  H.  Melville,  in  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d,  xliii,  509-515,  June,  iSgj. 

Kektrolite. 

Kentrolith  von  Langbanshyttan.— G.  Flink,  in  Bihang  t.  Sv.  Vet.- 
Akad.  Handl.y  1890,  vol.  xvi.,  II.,  No.  4,  S.  1-23;  abs.  in  Zeil.  f. 
Kryst.,  vol.  xx.,  p.  370,  1892. 

Kermesite, 

Rothspiessglanzerz. — P.  Pjatnitsky,  in  Zeit.  f.  Kryst.,  vol.  xx., 
p.  417.  1892- 
Leadhillite,  Etc.  ' 

Minerals  from  Leadhills. — N.  Collie,  in  Joitrn.  Cheat.  Sae.  Lon- 
don, 1889,  vol.  Iv,,  p.  91  ;  abs.  in  Zeit.  /.  Kryst.,  vol.  xx.,  No.  3, 
p.  284,  1892. 

Minerals  mentioned  :  leadhillite,  lanarkite,  chalcedony,  linarile, 
pyromorphite,  vanadiniie,    plumbocalciie,  aragonite,  stroniianiie, 
dolomite,  calamine  and  lime-vanadium  pyromorphite. 
Magnetite. 

On  the  presence  of  Magnetite  in  certain  Minerals  and  rocks. — 
Liversidge,  in  Trans.  Austral.  Assoc.  Adv.  Science,  1891  ;  abs. 
in  Amer.  Jour.  Set'.,  3d,  xlv  ,  76,  January  1893. 

Showing  that  magnetism  of  chromite,  spinel,  franklinite,  etc.,  is 
due  to  scattered  panicles  of  magnetite. 
Mancanopbyllite. 

Manganophyll  von  Langban.  G.  Flink,  Bihangtill Kgl.Svenska. 
Vet.  Akad.  Bd.,  xiii.,  11,  p.  70;  abs.  in  Neues  Jahrb.  Min., 
1892,  II.,  232,  Ref. 

Mineralogische  Sludien. — A.  Hamberg,  in  Geol.  Foren.  Fork., 
1890,  vol.  xii.,  567-632;  abs.  in  Zeit.  f.  Kryst.;  vol.  xx.,  p.  387; 
and  in  Neues  Jahrb.  Min.,  1892,  II.,  233-237,  Ref. 
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Mangsnophyllite,  chloiite  containing  manganese,  ganophyllite, 
pyrophanite,  ilmeniie-hematite  group,  rhodonite  and  crystallo- 
graphic  discussion 

Meionite. 

Die  Formel  des  Vesuviscben  MeJonite. — A.  Kenngott,  in  Neuet 
Jahrb.  Min.,  1893,  I,,  48-53, 

M  RLANOPHLOGITE. 

Sur  une  nouvelle  publication  relative  k  la  melanophlogitc. — 
George  Friedel,  in  BuU.  Soc.  Min.,  xv.,  49-5S,  February- March, 
i89«. 

M  ELI  LITE. 

Enstehung  von  Metilith  beira  Brennen  von  Portland  Cement, — 
G.  Bodlander,  in  Neues  Jakrb.  Min.,  1892,  I.,  53. 

Liltte  tetragonal  crystals  found  light-brown  in  color,  melilite  in 
composition  and  angles. 

Menaccanite,  Etc. 

Bemerkungen  flber  einige  Mineralien  aus  dem  Fichtelgebirge, — F. 
V.  Sandberger,  in  Nives  Jahrb.  Min.,  1892,  II,,  25-37- 

Menaccanite,  rhodochrosite,  margarodite,  chlorite,  lepidolile,  etc 

Micas. 

Experiments  upon  the  Constitution  of  certain  Micas  and  Chlo- 
rites. — F.  W.  Clarke  and  E.  A.  Schneider,  in  Anier.  Jour.  Set.,  3d, 
xliii.,  378-386,  May,  1892. 

Continuation  of  work  on  the  constitution  of  the  natural  silicates. 


MlLARITE. 

Ueber  die  Zusammenseteung  des  Milarites. — F.  P.  Treadwell, 
Neues  Jjkrb.  Min.,  1892,!.,  167, 
R,0,2CaO,Al,0,iiSiO,, 

Molybdenite, 

Darstellung  des  Molybdanit. — A,  von  Schulien,  in  Ztil.J.  Kryst., 
vol.  XX.,  p.  283,  1892. 

MONAZITE. 

Notice  crislatlographique  sur  la  monazite  de  Nil  St.  Vincent, — 
Buli.  Aead.  Belg.,  3  S.,  xxi.,  40-48,  1891 ;  abs,  Neues  Jahrb.  Min., 
1892,  11.,  403,  Ref, 

Monazit  von  Ural, — C.  W,  Blomstrand,  in  Lunds  Univ.  Arshift., 
1888,  vol.  XXV.,  Abth.  4;  Abs.  in  Zeit.  J.  JCrysi.,  vol.  xx.,  p.  367, 
1891. 
Natrolitk. 

Analysis  and  crystallographic  study  of  some  Venetian  Natrolites. 
— Jiipista  {ii  Mitt.  E  Crist,  ftal.,  1890,  7,  16  and  69;  abs.  in  Zeit. 
J.  JCryst.,  XX,,  628,  1892, 

N 1 CK  EL-Br  EI  THAU  PITT  E,  EtC. 

Mineralogical  Notes. — Schckjl  of  Mines  Quarterly,  xiv.,  pp. 
49-56,  November,  1892. 

A  probably  new  Nickel   Arsenide,  E^  Waller  and  A.  J.  Moses. 
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Graphite  and  Magnetite  Pseudomorphs,  A,  J.  Moses.     Orthoclase, 
from  Canada,  B.  C.  Hinnan,     Topaz,  from  Japan,  ,W.  D.  Matthew. 

NOCEKITE-LIKE  MINERAL. 

Ein  Nocerin-ahnliches  Mineral  von  Arendal  in  Norwegen. — K.  v. 
Sandlierger,  in  Neues  Jahrfi.  Min.,  189a,  I.,  221, 

OCTAHEDBITE, 

Anaias  von  Bourg  d'Oisans,  Datiphin^. — K.  Busz,  Zfif.f.  Xrjst., 
XX.,  557.  1892. 

Offhetite. 

Sur  I'offrttite  espfce  mineral  nonvelle. — Compt.  Rend.,  cxi.,  1002- 
1003,  1890. 

Orthoclase. 

Vicinalflachen  an  Adularswitlingcn  nach  dem  Baveno-Gesetze. — 
von  Zepharovich,  in  Silft-Ber.  d.  k.  k.  Akad.  d.  Wiss.,  Wien,  1889, 
vol.  xcviii,  (i),  p.  404;  Abs.  in  Zeil.  f.  Kryst.,  vol.  xx.,  p.  301, 
1892, 

Pentlandite,  Etc. 

Pentlandite  from  Sndbiiry,  Ontario,  Canada,  and  remarks  upon 
three  supposed  new  species  from  the  same  region,  S,  L.  Penfield, 
in  Amer.Jour.  Sci.,  xlv.,  493-497,  June.  1895. 

Blueite,  whartonice  and  folgerile  are  not  distinct  species. 

PiNlTE. 

The  Piniie  of  Breage  in  Cornwall. — J.  H.  Collins,  in  Mineralo^- 
cal  Magazine,  x.,  8-9,  July,  1892. 

Pholidolite,  Etc. 

Mineralien  aus  Drusenr^men  von  Taberg  in  Wermland. — G.  Nor- 
denskiold,  in  Geot.  Foren.  Fork.,  1890.,  vol.  xii.,  348-358  ;  abs.  in 
Zeit.f.  Kryst^  vol.  xx.,  p.  382,  \9,<it. 

Pholidoliie,  garnet,  diopside,  epidote.  apatite. 

Platinum. 

The  Supposed  Occurrence  of  Hatiuum  in  North  Carolina. 
— F.  P.  Venable,  in  Journ.  Elhka  Mitchell  Set.  Soc,  viii..  Ft.  II. 
Concludes  that  evidence  of  occurrence  has  very  slight  value. 

Plattnefite. 

Plaitnerite,  occurrence  near  Mullan,  Idaho,  and  crystall ©graphic 
notes.— W.  S.  Yeates  and  E.  F.  Ayres,  in  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d, 
xliit.,  407-412,  May,  1892. 

Polvbasite, 

Polybasite  and  Tennanite  from  the  Mollie  Gibson  Mine  in 
Aspen,  Colo. — S.  L.  Penfield  and  S.  H.  Pearce,  in  Amer.Jour.  Set., 
3d,  xliv.,  15-19,  July,  1892. 

Both  minerals  occur  massive,  the  polybasjte  also  in  tabular  crystals 
in  siderite. 
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Predazzite,  Etc. 

Ueber  PredaiiU  und  PcncatU. — Ottokar  Lenecek,  in  Mia. 
Miilh.,  xiL,  439-443  and  447-456,  i8gz. 

That  these  stones  are  not  mijctures  of  calcite  with  bructte,  but 
contain  chiefly  octahedral  kernels  composed  of  very  fine,  densely 
packed  fibres  or  needles  of  hydromagnesite  (pseudomorphed  after 
periclase,  etc.). 

Prehnite. 

Prehnit  aus  dem  Floilenthale. — H,  von  Foullon,  in  Verl.  k.  k.  geal 
Rtichsanst^  1889,  p.  197  ;  abs.  in  Zeit.  f.  Kryst.,  vol.  xx.,  p.  294, 
1893. 

Ps  EUDO  BROO  Kl  T  E, 

Pseudobrookit  von  Aranycrberg  in  Siebenbergen. — H.  Traiibe,  in 
Zei/.f.  Kryst.,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  317,  1892. 

Ueber  eine  Zufallige  Bildung  von  Pseudobrookit,  Hamatit  und 
Anhydrit  als  Sublimations  Producle.  Bruno  Doss,  in  Zeit.f.  Kryst., 
XX.,  566-5S7,  1891,  with  Literature  of  pseudo brook ite. 

PtiI-olite. 

New  Occurrence  Ptilolite. — Whitman  Cross  and  L.  G  Eakins, 
in  Amer.Jour.  Set.,  3d,  xliv.,  97-roo,  August,  iSgi. 
General  discussion  of  the  mineral. 

Constitution    of    Ptilolite    and    Mordeniie.— F.    W.    Clarke,   in 
Amer.Jour.  Set.,  3d,  xliv.,  loi,  August,  1892. 
Discussion  of  formula;. 

Pyrarcvrite. 

Pyrargyrit  von  Mexico. — K.  Busz,  in  Ztit.  f.  Kryst.,  xx.,  557, 
1893. 

Pyrite. 

Robalt-und  Nickelreicher  Eisenkies  von  der  Grube  Heinrichs- 
segen  bei  Miisen. — H.  Lasp«yres,  in  Zeit.f.  Kryst.,  xx.,  553-555, 
1893. 

Pyroxene. 

Beiirage  zur  Kenntniss  der  Pyroxenfamilie  in  chemischer  und 
optischer  Hiasicht. — E.  A.  Wiilfing,  Habilitationssckrift  iter  Uiii- 
versitat  Tubingen,  1891,  65  pp.;  abs.  in  Neues  Jahrb.  Min.,  189J, 
II..  33  ref. 

Pyroxene  Analyses. — T.  M.  Chatard,  Am.  Geal.,  1890,  vol.  vi., 
35  ;  abs.  in  Zeit.f.  Kryst.,  vol.  xx.,  p.  501,  1893, 

Fibrous  Intergrowih  of  Augite  and  Plagioclase  in  a  Minnesota 
Gabbro.— W,  S.  Bayley,  in  Amtr.  Jour.  Set.,  3d,  xliii.,  515-520, 
June,  1892, 

Uebt:r  die  sogenannte  Sanduhrform  der  Augite. — Jos.  Blumrich, 
in  Mil.  Mitth.,  xiii.,  239-155,  1893. 

The  peculiar  "  hour-giass  "  figure  shown  between  crossed  nicols 
by  many  augite  crystals  from  the  more  recent  eruptive  rocks. 

Dio|>sid  von  Achmaiowsk. — K.  Busi,  in  Zeit.f.  Kryst.,  xx.,  558, 
1893. 

Pyroxene    from    volcanic  rocks  of   the    Island    of    Bonin. — 
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Y.  Kikuchi,  \nJourn.  Coll.  of  Sc.  Imp.  Univ./af-an,  18S9,  vol.  iii., 
p.  67  ;  abs,  in  Zeit.f.  Kryst.,  vol.  xx.,  p.  287,  189a. 

Quartz. 

ElektriHche  Eigenschaften  des  Quaries. — W.  C.  Rdntgen,  Ann, 
d.  Pltys.  N.  F.,  39,  16  to  24,  1890;  abs.  in  Neues  Jahrt.  Mtn., 
Ref,  1893,  214. 

Mfenioire  sur  diverses  formes  affectSes  par  le  rfseau  eltmentifre 
du  quartz. — M.  Levy  and  Munier-Chalmas,  in  BulLSoc.  Afin.,  xv., 
159-19".  J"lv-  '892. 

A  Study  of  the  fibrous  SiO,  of  which  Chalcedony  and  the  allied 
ntateriab,  quarlzine  and  leuticine,  are  forms. 

SCHEELITE, 

Scheelit  aus  Neuseeland. — A.  Gurit,  in  Sits.-Ber.  neiderrheit. 
Ges.  f.  Natur.-u.  HtUk.,  Bonn  1.S88,  S.  23;  abs.  in  Zeit.  f. 
Kryst;  vol.  xx.,  p.  534,  1893. 

SCORODITE. 

Skorodit  von  Ldlling. — K.  Busz  in  Ztit.  f.  Kryst,  xx„  555-557, 
1893. 

Serpentine. 

On  the  occurrence  of  an  Aluminoits  Serpentine  (Pseudophyte) 
with  flint-like  appearance  near  Kynance  Cove, — Howard  Fox  in 
Mineralogical  Magasine,  ix.,  'il^-'i'ii.  December,  1891. 

Records  analyses  from  four  localities. 

SiDERITE. 

Ueber  kobalthaltigen  Eisenspath  von  der  Grtibe  Hartebornthal 
bei  Neunkirchen. — G.  Bodlander,  in  Neues  Jahrh.  Min.,  1891, 
II.,  336. 

Silver. 

Silver  in  volcanic  d.»st.— J.  W.  Malletl,  in  Prac.  Roy.  Soc,  1890, 
vol.  xlvii.,  277  ;  abs.  in  Zeit.  /.  Kryst.,  vol,  xx.,  p.  515,  1893. 

Skutterudite, 

Tesseralkies  aus  den  Alpcn. — L,  Standenmaier,in  Zeit.f.  Kryst., 
vol.  xx.,  p.  468,  1892. 

Soda  Microcline. 

From  the  Yellowstone  Park.— S.  L.  Penfield,  Seventh  Rep.  U.  S. 
Geol.  Sur.,  Wash.,  1888,  p.  267 ;  abs.  in  Zeit.  f.  Aryst.,  vol.  xx., 
No,  3,  p.  286,   1892. 

Sphalerite. 

Zinc-bearing  Spring  Waters  from  Missouri. — W,  F.  Hillebrand, 
in  Amer.  Jour.  Set.,  3d,  xliii.,  418-432,  May,  1893. 

Stannite. 

Stannite  and  alteration  products  from  the  Black  Hills,  S.  D.— 
W.  P,  Headden  in  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d,  s!v.,  105-110,  February, 
1893- 

Including  a  so-called  new  mineral,  Cuprocassiterite. 
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Stephanite.  Etc. 

Mineralogische  Notizen. — V.  v,  Zepharovich,  No.  xi.,  Nat.- 
wiit.  Jahrb.,  Lotos,  1889;  abs,  in  Zett. /.  Kryst.,  vol,  xx.,  p.  29a, 
1892. 

Minerals  mentioned:  pyroxene,  rutile,  garnet,  pseudo-itephanite. 

Sulphur. 

Schwefel  von  Allchar  in  Macedonicn. — A.  Pelikan,  in  M.n. 
Mittk.,7X\.,  344,  1893. 

Small  crystals  on  stibnite.  Crystallographic  examination  includ- 
ing new  face  (112). 

Schwefel  von  RoisdorfJiei  Bonn;  Schwefel  von  Milo  ;  Schwefel 
von  Bassick,  U,  S.  A.;  Schwefel  von  Concil  bei  Cadiz,  Spain. — 
K.  Busz,  in  Z«V.  /  Kryst.,  xx.,  558-566,   1892. 

Talc. 

Rose-colored  lime  and  alumina-bearing  variety  of  Talc. — W.  H. 
Hobbs,  in  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  xlv.,  404-407,  May,  1893. 

Thaumasite,  Etc. 

Mineral  analytische   Miltheilungen  aus  deni  Chem,   Lab.   der 
Univers.,  Upsala. — O.  Widman,  in   Geo/.  Foren.  J'orh.,  1890,  vol-, 
xii.,  10-29  ■  3bs,  ill  Zeit.  /.  Kryst.,  vol.  xjc.,  p.  373,  1892. 
Thaumasiie,  woliastonite,  chabaziie,  vesuvianiie. 

Thenardite,  Etc. 

Mineralien  und  Pseudomorph.  des  RoseAeggs. — A.  Leuze,  in 
Jahresb.  ci.  Ver.  /.  vaterl.  Nalurk.  i.  Wurtt.,  1889,  305  ;  abs.  iti 
Zeit.  f.  Kryst.,  vol.  xx..  p.  303,  1893. 

Minerals  mentioned  :  gypsum,  thenardite,  glauberite,  argonite, 
anhydrite, 

I^udoinorphose  von  Thenardit  nach  Glaubersalz. — A.  Pelikan, 
in  Min.  Mittk.,  xii.,  476-483. 

Topaz. 

Neue  Formen  am  Topaz.  Ilmengebirge,  Siid  Ural. — L.  Souheur, 
in  Zeit.  /.  Kryst.,  vol.  xx.  p.  331,  1892. 

Natural  Etching  on  Topaz  of  San  Luis  Poiosi,  Mex. — Min.  Milth., 
xi.,  331-348,  1893  ;  s!o&.Neues  Jahrb.  Min.,  189a,  1.,  506  Ref. 

Tourmaline. 

Uebcr  die  Formel  der  Turmaline. — A.  Kenngott,  Neues  Jakrb: 
Min.,  1893.  II.,  44, 

By  study  of  44  analyses  reaches  conclusion  that  they  all  corres- 
pond to  isomorphous  mixtures  of  two  silicates  3R,O.SiO,  -|-  5  (R, 
0,SiO,)  and  3  (3RO.SiO,)  -|-  R,0,.SiO,  and  that  the  red  tourma- 
line of  Rumford,  Maine  is  practically  the  first  silicate  while  as  yet 
no  analysis  has  been  made  which  closely  approaches  the  other, 

Tysonite,  Etc. 

Tysoniie,  Bastnasite,  Meteoric  Iron  from  Va.  Anatase  (Calif.) 
and  Sapphire  (Mont.), — Geo.  F.  Kunz,  in  Mineralogical  Afagagine, 
\x.y  394,  December,  1891. 
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Vesuvianite. 

Studien  uber  den  Idokras  vom  Vesuv.  (Monte  Somma)  SolUlito 
iteila  Societd  dei  Naturalisii  in  Napoli,  1890,  I.,  1 73. — Abs.  in  Zeil. 
f.  Krysl.,  XX.,  616,  1891. 

Krystallographische  Beobachtungen  am  Idokras. — J.  Boecker,  in 
Zeit.  f.  Kryst.,  vol.  XX.,  p.  225,  1892. 

Vesuvian-Pyroxenfels  vom  Pii  Longhin. — Fr.  Berwerth,  Annul, 
k.  k.  Naf.-Hist.,  Hofmus,  1889,  vol.  iv.,  p.  87.— Abs.  in  ZeiL  f. 
Kryst.,  vol.  xx,,  p.  291,  1892. 
Water. 

Plasticity  of  Ice  crysials. — J.  McConnel,  in  Proc.  Roy.  Sot., 
1890.  vol.  xlviii.,  259;  abs.  in  Zeit.  f.  Krysl.,  vol.  xx.,  p.  515, 
1892. 

WiLLEMlTE. 

Willemite  as  slag  mineral. — W.  M,  Hutchings,  in  Geohg.  Maga- 
zine,  1890,  vol.  vii.,  31  ;  abs.  in  Zeil.  /.  Krysl.,  vol,  xx.,  p.  518, 
1892. 
WuifrziLiTE. 

Wurtzilite.— W.  P.  Blake,  in  £ng.  Mining  Journ.,  December, 
ai,  1889;  abs.  in  Zeit.  f.  Krytt.,\o\.  xx..  No.  5,  p.  49J,  1892. 

ZlNClTE, 

Zinkilkrystalle  von  Franklin,  N.  J.— P.  (Irosset,  in  Zeit./.  Krysl, 
vol.  XX.,  No.  4,  p.  3S4>  189a. 

ZlNNWALDITE. 

Ziiiiiwaldite  in  the  Granite  of  the  Mourne  Mountains. — W.  J. 
Kollas,  in  Proe.  Roy.  Irish  Acad.,  1890,  vol,  vi.,  379;  abs.  in 
Zeit.  J.  Kryst.,  vol,  xx.,  p.  519,  1891. 

Zircon. 

Ueber  kunslliche  Darstelling  des  Zirkons  auf  nassem  Wcge  — 
K.  V.  Chrustschoff,  Neues  Jahrb.  Min.,  1892,  II.,  232-235. 

ZuNviTE.  Etc. 

Mineralogical    Notes. — S.  L.    Penfield,  Amer.  Jour.   Set.,  xlv., 
396-399.  May,  1893. 
Zunyite  of  Ouray  Co.  Col.    Xenotime  of  Cheyenne  Mt.,  Col. 

.•  .  II. — Crvstallography, 

Zwei  Theorien  der  Krystallstroctur. — L.  Sohncke,  in  Zeil.  f.  Kryst., 
vol.  XX.,  p.  445-467,  1891. 

Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  der  Beziehungen  znischen  Krystallform  and 
chemischer  zusammensetzung,  II. — A.  Fock,  in  Zeil./,  Krysl.,  vol.  xi., 
p.  434-444.  1892. 

Bemerkungen  zu  Herrn  Fock's  Aufsatz  "  Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  der 

Beziehungen      zwischen     Kryslaliform     und    chemischer     Zusammen- 
seliurtg." — F.  Becke,  in  Zeit.  f.  Krysl.,  vol.  xx.,  p.  253,  1892. 

Bemerkung  zu  deni  artikel  des  Herrn  E.  von   Fedorow,  Die  zusam- 
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manstellung  seiner  krystallographischen  resullate  und  der  meinigen 
beireffend. — A,  Schoenflies,  in  Zett.  f.  Krysl.,  vol.  xx.,  No.  3,  p.  159, 
1892. 

Zur  Isomorphiefrage  in  der  Dolomitreihe. — J.  W.  Retger  and  R. 
^auns,  in  Neues  Jakrb.  Afin.,  1892,  I.,  aio-ai;. 

Solution  and  Crystallization.— G.  D.  Liveing,  in  I.  and  II.,  Cambr. 
-Phf/.  Trans.,  1889,  14,  and  HI.,  1890,  15  ;  abs,  in  Zeit.  /.  Krysl., 
vol.  XX.,  p.  510,  189a. 

Notes  on  Crystallites. — Frank  Rutley,  in  Mineralogieal  Magazine, 
vol.  ix.,  261-271,  December  1891.  A  brief  discussion  of  forms  and  a 
plate  with  43  figures. 

Zwei  Hiilfsapparate  zum  Goniometer. — V.  Goldschraidt,  in  Zeit.f. 
Kryst.,  vol.  XX.,  p.  344,  iSgz. 

Apparatus  for  showing  Crystal  Forms, — R.  J.  Anderson,  in  Phil.  Mag., 
1889  (s),  vol.  xxviii.,  p.  127  ;  abs.  in  Zeit.  /.  Kryst.,  vol.  xx,  p.  284, 
1892. 

Aufgaben  der  stereographischen  Projection. — E.  von  Fedorow,  in 
Zeit.f.  Kryst.,yo\.  xx.,  p.  357,  1892. 

III. — Chemical  Mineralogy. 

Vetsuche  fiber  die  Lfislichkeit  einiger  Mineralien. — G.  A.  Binder,  in 
A/i«ff.  jl////-4.,  xii.,  332-343,  1892. 

The  finely  powdered  minerals  were  placed  in  glass  tubes  with  distilled 
water,  or  water  containing  CO,,  the  end  of  the  tube  closed  by  being 
melted  together,  and  the  tube  placed  in  a  water  bath  and  kept  at  a  fixed 
temperature  for  several  weeks. 

Zur  mikrochemischen  Untersuchung  einiger  Minerale. — J.  Lemberg. 
in  Zeitseh.  d.  deutschen  geol.  Ges.,^%,  1890,  737;  abs.  ia  Neues  JaAri. 
Min.,  1892,  11.,  7  ref. 

Rapid  Qualitative  Examination  of  Mineral  Substances. — A,  J.  Moses 
and  J.  S.  C.  Wells,  School  of  Mines  Quarterly,  xiv.,  25-39,  Novem- 
ber, 1892,  and  Jourit.  Ana/.  Chem.,  vii.,  154  to  164. 

Bemcrkungen  Uber  einige  Reactionen  zum  Bestimmen  der  Mineralien. 
Konst.  Thaddeef,  in  Zeit.f.  Kryst.,  vol.  xx.,  p.  348,  1892. 

Action  of  H^O,  upon  natural  oxide  of  manganese.  Dioptase ; 
gypsum;  Cobalt-carrying  minerals. 

Verhalten  der  Silicate  im  Phosphorsalz. — K.  Haushofer,  in  Sitz-Ber. 
d.  Matk.-Fhys.  Akad.  d.  Mss.,  1889,  vol.  xix.,  8 ;  abs.  in  Zeit.f  Kryst., 
vol.  XX.,  No,  3,  p.  304,  1892. 

Ueber  das  Verhalten    der  Tiianiaure  gegen   Phosphorsalz  vor  dem 
Ldthrohr. — R.  Brauns,  in  t^eues  Jahrb.  Min..  1893,  II.,  237. 
Production  of  crystals  Ti,0,. 

Formation  of  Minerals  in  Slags  and  Lavas  Compared. — J.  H,  L,  Vogt, 
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in  Aichiv  /.  Math,  eg  Natuntiid,  xiii.,  310,  and  xiv.,  1 1 ;  ate.  in  Min- 
eralog.  Mag.,  x.,  33,  July.iSgi. 

Ueber  die  Synthese  der  Mineralc  der  Hauyn-Gruppe. — J.  Morazie- 
wiez,  Neues  Jahrb.  Mm.,  1891,  II.,  139-141, 

IV. — Physical  Miner alocv. 

Note  sur  la  Propagation  de  la  Chaleur  dans  lei  corps  Cristalii^s. — 
Ed.  Jannettaz,  Bull.  So£.  Min.,  xv.,  133-144,  June,  1892. 
Researches  on  seventy-one  sjJecies, 

Ueber  die  Umanderungen,  welche  die  Zeolithe  durch  Erwarmen  bei 
und  nach  die  Trilbewerden  Erfahren. — F.  Ruine,  in  Siti.  d.  k.  Preuis. 
Akiirf.,  November,  1890,  1163-1207  ;  abi.  in  Neues  Jahrb.  Min.,  189a, 
II.,  137  Ref. 

Ein  billiger  Erhitzungsapparat  fiir  mikroskopische  Fraparate. — k. 
Schrauf,  in  Zeit.f.  Kryst.,  vol.  xx.,  p.  363,  1892. 

Devitrification  of  Cracked  and  Brecciaied  Obsidian. — Grenville  \.  J. 
Cole,  in  Mineralogic  a  I  Magazine,  ix.,  272-174,  December,  1891. 
Based  on  examination  of  a  Lipari  lava. 

Kryslallrefractometer  verein fachier  Form. — S.  Czapski,  in  Neues 
Jahrb.  Min.,  1891,  I.,  209-210. 

V, — Optical  Mineralocv  and  Petrography. 

Recherches  sur  les  variations  des  spectres  d'absorption  dans  les 
cristaux. — H.  Becquerel,  in  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  (6),  xiv.,  170  and  257, 
1889;  abs.  \n  Neues  Jahrb.  Min.,  1892,11.,  i  Ref. 

Die  Optischen  Anomalien  der  Krystall. — R,  Brauns,  in  Neues  Jahrb. 
Min.,  1892,  I.,  198-209. 

Sulla  determinazione  delle  proprietii  ottiche  dei  cristalH  mediante  tre 
prismi  di  onentazione  qualunque. — Guiseppe  Bartaiini,  in  Gior.  di 
Min.,  iv.,  145-IS'.  >893. 

Einc  neue  Method  der  Opiischen  Unlersuchung  von  Krystall  pi  at  tea 
in  Parallelem  l.ichte. — E.  v.  Federow,  in  Min.  MHih.,  xii.,  505-509, 
.892. 

Ueber  die  Zonarstructur  der  Flagioklase. — Richard  Herz,  in  Min. 
Millh.,\w.,  343-348,  1893. 

The  Optical  Indicatrix  and  the  Transmission  of  Light  in  Crystals. — 
L.  Fletcher,  in  Mineralogical  Magazine ,  ix.,  278-388,  December,  1891. 

A  discussion  of  the  behavior  of  light  in  crystals  under  the  theories  of 
compressible  and  incompressible  ether. 

Methods  of  Modern  Petrography, — Lsa  McI,  Luquer,  in  School  of 

Mines  Quarterly,  xiii.,  357-364,  July,  1892. 

Cutting  and  Grinding  Machine,  with  illustration. — G.  H.  Williams,  jo 
Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d,  xlv.,  p.  102,  February,  1893. 
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Mineralien  des  MUnsCerthales. — A.  Schmidt,  in  Geol.  des  Muititer- 
fhaiei  im  badischen  Schtmnwalde,  ill.,  Th.  Erzgange  und  Bergbau, 
Heidelb.,  1889;  abs.  in  Zeit,f.  Kryst.y  vol.  xx.,  p.  300,  1893. 

Mineral ogisch-Geologisches  aiis  Tarapaca  in  Chile. — C.  Ochsenitis,  in 
Ztiti.  d.  d.geol.  Gesselsch.,\%%tj,  vol,  xli.,  p.  371  ;  abi.  in  Zeit.f.  Krysl., 
vol.  XX.,  )>.  3Q9,  iSgi. 

Mineral  from  Montgomery  County,  Md. — A.  C.  Gill,  in  Zeit.f.' Kryst.. 
vol.  xx„  p.  a85,  189a. 

Contribntion  to  Mineralogy  of  Maryland.— G.  H.  Williams,  in  Johns 
Hopkins  Univ.  Circ.  75  ;  abs.  in  Zeit ./  Kryst.,  vol.  xx.,  No.  3,  p.  385, 
1893. 

Ueber  ein  Mineral  der  Noseau-Hauyn-Gruppe  im  Elaolith  syenit  von 
Montreal. — A.  Osann,  In  Neuts  Jahrb.  Min.,  1893, 1.,  333-344. 

Mineralchemische  Mittheilungen. — J.  Loczka,  in  Math,  und  Naturw. 
BfrUhle  aus  Ungarn.^  1890,  vol,  viii.,  99-1 1 3 ;  abs.  in  Zeit.  f.  Kryst., 
vol,  XX.,  p.  317,  1893. 

Mineralogische  Mittheilungen  ausdemSiebenbOrgischen  Engebirge. — 
J.  Btidai,  in  Orv.  Term.  Tud.  Erftsits,  1890,  vol,  xv.,  31 1-314  ;  abs.  in 
Zeit.  /.  Kryst,,  vol.  xx.,  p.  316,  1893, 

Alineralogische  Mittheilungen  aus  Siebenbtirgen. — .\.  Koch,  in  On>. 
Term.  Tud.  Ertesils,  1890,  vol.  xv.,  140-154;  abs.  in  Zeil.  /.  Kryst.,  vol. 
XX.,  p.  313,  1893. 

Beitrage  zur  Chemischen  Kenniniss  einiger  Gesteiie  und  Mineralien 
Corsikas. — E.  Rupprecht,  in  Zeit.f.  Kryst.,  vol.  xx.,  p.  311,  1891. 

Barytabsatze  einer  Soolqutrlle. — G.  Lattermann,  in  Jakrb.  d.  k.pr.  Geul. 
Laudes^nst,  1S88,  p.  359;  abs,  in  Zeit.  f.  Kryst,,  vol.  xx„  p,  301,  1893. 
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BULLETIN  OF  ALUMNI  AND  COLLEGE  NEWS. 

The  Presideni's  Annual  Report  is  of  unusual  interest  and  from  it  and 
Official  Bulletin  No.  VI..  the  following  facts,  of  especial  interest  to 
graduates  of  the  School  of  Mines,  have  been  clipped. 

Changes  in  the  School  of  Mines. 

The  year  in  the  School  of  Mines  has  been  marked  by  very  import- 
ant changes  in  the  organization  of  the  Departments  of  Engineering  and 
of  Chemistry.  The  death  of  Prof.  Trowbridge  made  the  former  neces- 
sary, and   the  resignation  of  Prof.  Waller  led   up  to  the  latter 

Two  years  ago,  the  Department  of  Mining  was  set  apart  and  placed 
under  the  charge  of  Prof.  Monroe,  who  had  l>een,  up  to  thnt  time, 
adjunct  professor  of  mining  engineering.  All  the  branches  of  engi- 
neering proper  continued  lo  be  under  the  oversight  of  Prof.  Trow- 
bridge. This  system  produced  unity  at  the  top,  while,  in  fact,  the  in- 
terests that  are  common  to  all  of  these  branches  are  to  be  found  at  the 

bottom It  was  clear  to  the  Faculty,  however,  that   the  deatf) 

of  Prof.  Trowbridge  made  it  desirable  to  reorganize  the  departrnttpt 
completely,  rather  than  simply  to  fill  the  vacant  chair.  There  was  no 
ditTerence  of  opinion  as  to  the  common  foundation  that  underlies  all  the 
branches  of  engineering.  It  is  clearly  to  be  found  in  mathematics  and 
in  mechanics  developed  from  the  mathematical  point  of  view.  .  .  . 
The  necessary  instruction  in  mathematics  was  already  well  provided  for. 
The  death  a  year  or  two  earlier  of  Prof.  William  G.  Peck,  who  had  been 
the  principal  instructor  in  mechanics,  had  left  that  department  also  in 
a  position  where  it  could  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  engi- 
neering problem.  It  was  accordingly  determined  to  create  a  chair  of 
mechanics  which  should  give  to  all  the  engineers  so  much  instruction  in 
the  theory  and  application  of  mechanics  as  is  needed  by  all.  The  chair 
of  engineering  was  abolished  and  a  professorship  was  established  in  civil 
engineering,  in  mechanical  engineering,  and  electrical  engineering. 
This  organization  permits  of  the  freest  possible  development  of  each 
specialty  after  the  point  of  common  instruction  has  been  passed.  Mr. 
R.  S.  Woodward,  C.E.,  a  graduate  of  Michigan  University  of  the  class 
of  1871,  was  appointed  professor  of  mechanics  with  the  understanding 
that  he  is  to  have  charge  of  such  instruction  as  may  be  needed  in  me- 
chanics not  only  in  the  School  of  Mines,  but  also  in  the  School  of 
Arts  and  in  the  School  of  Pure  Science.  Mr.  Woodward's  career 
since  graduation  has  been  almost  entirely  in  the  government  service, 
latterly  in  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  his  stand- 
ing as  a  mathematician  is  well   known Prof.  William  H.  Bun. 

C.  E.,  a  graduate  of  the  Troy  Polytechnic  Institute  of  1872,  was  elected 
professor  of  civil  engineering,  coming  to  us  from  the  Lawrence  Scien- 
tific School  of  Harvard  University.     Prof.  Burr  has  had  much  practice 
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both  as  an  insinictor  and  in  the  field,  and  his  reputation  in  both  ca- 
pacities is  high  wherever  he  is  ■known.  The  former  adjunct  professors 
of  mechanical  and  of  electrical  engineering,  Prof.  Frederic  R.  Hutlon 
and  Prof.  Francis  B.  Crocker,  have  been  given  deserved  promotion  to 
the  full  chairs  of  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering  respectively. 
In  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  Prof.  Elwyn  Waller  has  hitherto  been 
professor  of  Analytical  Chemistry  in  charge  of  the  Quantitative  Labora- 
tory. In  view  of  his  resignation,  Prof.  Pierre  de  Peyster  Ricketts,  who 
has  heretofore  held  the  somewhat  anomalous  chair  of  professor  of  assay- 
ing, has  now  been  made  professor  of  analytical  chemistry,  and  all  the 
analytical  laboratories,  including  that  of  assaying,  have  been  put  under 
his  direct  control. 

'•  There  have  been  also  certain  chav.ges  in  the  various  courses  of  study 
pursued  in  the  seven  lines  of  required  study  for  the  prescribed  courses. 
These  changes  have  been  made  pursuant  to  a  principle  of  moving  back- 
ward into  the  first  two  years  of  the  of  the  four  covered  by  the  full 
courses,  all  of  thotie  studies  wliich  are  fundamental  and  preliminary,  so 
as  to  leave  the  latter  years  freer  for  drill  and  for  the  pursuit  of  those  ap- 
plications of  these  principles  which  form  so  important  a  feature  of 
technical  education.  An  especial  feature  of  interest  is  the  movement 
to  secure  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  Academic  Department  a  special 
preparatory  and  general  training  designed  to  lead  ffom  the  end  of  the 
Sophomore  year  in  that  department  into  the  beginning  of  the  Freshman 
year  in  the  scientific  school,  thus  securing  in  six  years  something  of  the 
hamanities  and  letters  upon  which  (he  special  work  of  the  technical 
school  can  best  be  grafted." 

The  Trowbridge  Ffllowship. 

This  fellowship  is  endowed  with  the  sum  of  (10,000  by  the  Alumni 
Association  of  the  School  of  Mines,  The  money  was  raised  by  subscrip- 
tions from  ovpr  150  persons,  alumni  of  (he  School  of  Mines,  and  others, 
and  is  intended  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Professor  Wm.  P.  Trowbridge, 
in  token  of  the  personal  affection  of  his  pupils  and  associates,  in  recog- 
nition of  his  distinguished  ability,  and  to  commemorate  his  important 
services  in  developing  and  strengthening  the  courses  of  instruction  in 
the  School  of  Mines. 

The  money  is  given  subject  to  the  following  conditions ; 

The  Trustees  to  guarantee  that  the  net  income  of  the  endowment 
shall  not  be  less  than  five  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  fellowship  to  be 
known  as  the  William  Petit  Trowbridge  Fellowship  in  Engineering. 
The  fellow  to  be  appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  a  committee  to 
consist  of  the  President,  and  (he  Professors  at  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
rnents  of  Mining,  Civil,  Mechanical,  and  Electrical  Engineering  in 
the  School  of  Mines.  Commiitee  to  have  power  to  add  to  their 
number,  to  fix  from  time  to  time  the  conditiotis  under  which  (he  fel- 
lowship shall  be  held,  and  (o  direct  and  control  the  work  of  the  fel- 
lows. In  caseat  any  time  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons  the  fellowship 
is  not  awarded,  (he  income  maybe  expended  for  the  advancement  or 
encouragement  of  engineering  research  as  the  said  committee  may  de- 
termine. 
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The  UNrvERsiTv  Press. 


"Resolved,  Thai  the  Trustees  assent  to  the  organizaiion  of  a  corpo- 
ration to  be  known  as  the  "Columbia  University  Press"  ....  and 
consent  that  such  corporation  use  the  title  and  imprint  "  Columbia 
University  Press,"  upon  the  understanding  that  such  permission  shall 
be  exclusive  until  revoked  by  the  Trustees,  and  that  upon  the  revoca- 
tion or  such  permission,  the  use  of  the  title  shall  be  discontinued." 

The  incorporarion  of  the  Press  was  affected  on  June  7th,  with  the 
following  incorporators:  Seth  Low,  Francis  B,  Crocker,  George  M. 
Ciimmings,  Brander  Matthews,  Richmond  Mayo-Smiih,  Henry  Fairfield 
Osborn,  Harry  Thurston  Peck,  John  B.  Pine,  and  T.  Mitchell  Prudden. 
The  objects  of  the  corporation,  as  staled  in  its  certificate,  are  :  "  To 
promote  the  study  of  economic,  historical,  literary,  philosophical, 
scientific,  and  other  subjects  ;  and  to  promote  and  encourage  the  publi- 
cation of  literary  works  embodying  original  research  in  such  subjects.'' 

The  reasons  lor  this  incorporation  may  best  be  understood  from  the 
following  extracts  from  a  letter  to  the  Trustees. 

"As  a  consequence  of  the  development  at  Columbia  of  university 
work  and  univeitity  methods  during  the  last  few  years  there  is  now  pro- 
duced at  the  College  by  professors,  instructors,  and  university  students, 
a  large  amount  oi"  original  work  (hat  is  worthy  of  preservation,  and 
which  would,    if  the  results  were  published  with  proper  discrimination, 

reflect  great  credit  both  upon  the  authors  and  upon  the  College 

While  the  original  work  done  by  our  officers  and  students  offere,  in 
many  instances  at  least,  a  real  contribution  to  knowledge,  it  is,  never- 
thelc-ss,  of  such  a  technical  or  special  character  as  to  be  often  unaccep- 
table for  commercial  purposes  to  the  general  publisher.  ....  We 
regard  it  as  eminently  desirable,  that  a  ready  means  of  publishing 
really  meritorious  works  should  be  provided,  and  that  the  character 
and  extent  of  the  woik  done  in  the  University  should  be  made  known 
through  publications  bearing  the  imprint,  'The  Columbia  University 
Press.'  .  .  ,  ,  We  pro|>ose  to  form  a  separate  corporation,  to  be 
known  as  the  'Columbia  University  Press,'  the  primary  object  of 
which  shall  be  to  provide  for  the  publication  of  literary  works  embody- 
ing the  origitial  research  of  our  professors  and  university  students. 
....  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  membership  in  the  managing 
board  unless  connected  with  the  College,  either  as  a  Trustee,  or  as  a 
member  of  the  Faculty." 

Gifts  10  the  College. 

The  Treasurer  has  received  the  following  sums: 

From  the  estate  of  the  late  President  Barnnrd,         ,         .  17,507.14 

From  josepl>  F.  I.oulial  for  the  lumbal  Priie*,           .          ,  8,40c  00 

Frnm  James  Gordon  Bennett,  for  the  Bennett  Fmc,         ,  1,000.00 
From  rrieiiiln  of  the  lale  Professor  Trowbridge,  on  account 

of  the  Trowliridge  Fellowship, 8,150.00 

From  Joseph  Piiiitier  for  the  Piililier  Fund,    ,         ,        .  100,000.00 

From  'miscellaneous  givers  for  miscellaneous  objects,        .  10,179.10 
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For  the  New  Site. 

From  J.  Pierponl  Morjian l33i333-33 

From  Cornelius  Vaiiderbilt 35,000.00 

From  D.  Willis  James 16.666.67 

Fitmi  Alfred  C.  Clarlt, lo.ooooo 

From  Moriis  K.  Jesup 5,000.00 

From  A.  C  Bernheim, t,ooo.oo 

From  Jolir  A.  King, i.ex»,oo 

From  Abram  S.  He» ill, l.ooo.oo 

1108,000.00 

For  the  Library. 

From  Samuel  P,  Aveiy,    ,,.-..,,  I18.67347 

From  F,  A.  Schermerhora '.         .  50000 

From  Charles  H.  Senff,    ,                             .      •  .  10,000.00 

From  Benjamin  D.  Silliman 100.00 

«J9.»73-47 

The  Pulitzer  Fund. 

"  Mr.  Pulilzer  has  been  desirous  for  several  years  to  make  it  possible 
Cor  a  certain  number  of  poor  boys,  graduates  of  the  grammar  schools  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  to  get  the  advantage  of  the  best  possible  col- 
lege training.  ....  The  boys  whom  he  wished  to  aid,  being  poor, 
ordinarily  would  be  compelled  to  go  to  work  to  earn  theit  own  living 
when  about  fourteen  years  old.  In  order  to  make  it  possible  for  such 
boys  to  give  more  time  to  study,  Mr.  Pulitzer  conceived  the  idea  of 
giving  ^250  a  year  to  each  of  those  whom  he  might  select,  in  the  hope 
that  this  sum  would  l>e  considered  by  the  parents  of  the  boy  as  a  fair 

offset  to  his  earnings The  second  difficulty  was  harder  to  solve. 

Owing  10  the  peculiar  organizaiion  of  the  public  school  system  in 
New  York,  there  are  no  high  schools  in  (he  city.  Boys  who  are  grad- 
uated from  the  grammar  schools  go  directly  into  the  sub-freshman 
year  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  but  at  the  end  of  this 
sub-freshman  year  they  are  not  able  to  enter  into  any  other  college  of 

good  standing  in  the  country The  recent  agreement  between 

Columbia  College  and  the  Teachers  College  seemed  to  offer  a  happy 
way  to  solve  the  problem.  The  Teachers'  College,  among  its  other 
schools  for  children,  maintains  a  high  school,  into  which  the  boys 
may  enter  when  they  are  graduated  from  the  grammar  schools  of  the 
city.  It  is  estimated  that  the  interval  of  three  years  will  suffice  to  fit 
them  to  pass  any  college  exammation  in  the  country.  Mr.  Pulitzer's 
gift  to  Columbia  College  of  J  100,000  carries  with  it,  on  the  part  of 
Columbia,  the  obligation  to  pay  for  the  tuition  of  not  more  than  ten 
boys  a  year  during  the  three  years  which  must  be  passed  at  the  high 
school.  Any  excess  of  income  beyond  what  may  be  called  for  to  meet 
this  obligation  is  available  for  the  general  uses  ol  the  College. 

"The  scheme,  as  it  now  stands,  therefore,  seems  to  be  thoroughly 
practicable.  Mr.  Pulitzer  proposes  to  pay  ^250  a  year  to  ten  boys 
during  the  period  of  their  high  school  and  college  education — that 
is  to  say,  for  a  perion  of  seven  years.  Should  the  ranks  remain  full, 
Mr.  Pulitzer's  outlay  for  this  generous   purpose  would   be  {17,500  a 
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year,  in  addition  lo  his  gift  to  Columbia  College  of  f  100,000.  Under 
these  circiimslances,  Columbia  College  very  cheerfully  assented  to  Mr. 
Pulitzer's  proposition  that  such  of  the  boys  as  might  choose  Columbia 
for  their  Alma  Mater  should  enjoy  here  the  privilege  of  free  tuition," 

Instructors  and  Students  of  Columbia  College, 


Profcs,'ori 51 

Emehlus  Prnfessors, 6 

Adjunct  ProfcsscB, 17 

Clinical  I'rofcssnrs 6 

Insltuclor* 19 

Tulors IS 

AssislanlR,             .          .        • Ij 

Curators, 3 

Leeturcra 15 

Director  of  Ijiboralories, I 

Demons!  lalois, 3 

A^^ihtant  Demonslrators, 7 

Clinical  Lecturers 3 

Chiefs  of  Clinic 10 

Clinical  Assistants 48 

226 


School  of  l^w, 
School  of  Medicine,   . 
School  of  Mines, 
School  of  I'olilical  Scien 
School  of  Philosophy, 
School  of  Pure  Science, 


Totil.      of  dcgnct. 


Le^  duplicate;, 


190 
847 


251 


1344  36-9 

School  of  Art^, 296 

Coll,  Couise  for  Women I 

Grand  total 1641 

The  Library. 

"The  additions  for  the  year  were  19,797  bound  volumes,  of  which 
8731  were  received  from  purchases  or  by  exchange,  and  11,065  by 
gilt.  During  the  year  705  diRerent  persons  and  institutions  have 
presented  books  or  pamphlets  to  the  library  ;  the  number  of  volumes 
presented  to  the  library  was  it, 113  ;  the  number  of  pamphlets  given, 
4666. 

"For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  rates  of  increase  of  the  library, 
the  number  of  books  added  during  the  past  six  years  is  given  as 
follows : 
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5.807 

8,501 

1889-1890, 14,115 

1S90-1S91, 16,440 

1891-1892 15,40s 

1891-1893, 19.797 

"  The  number  of  bound  volumes  in  the  library,  exclusive  of  pamph- 
lets, duplicates  and  collections  deposited  here  but  not  the  property  of 
the  college,  is,  approximately,  160,000  volumes. 

"  The  number  of  books  loaned  rrom  the  library  for  use  at  home 
was  28,184,  An  extension  of  time  was  asked  on  15,958  of  these 
loans.     The  record  for  the  past  six  years  of  loans  is  as  follows : 

18S7-1888 12,615 

1888-1889, ir,325 

i889-i89c^ 16,004 

1890-1891 22,721 

1891-1892, 26.632 

1892-1893, 28,184 

"  These  statistics  show  a  constant  and  healthy  growth. 

"  The  library  is  kept  open,  as  usual,  from  8.30  a.m.  until  1 1  p.m.  dur- 
ing term  time,  and  during  ihe  summer  vacation  until  10  f.M. 

■'  Several  hundred  volumes  of  p.itnphlets  have  Iwen  carefully  cata- 
logued and  placed  on  the  shelves  during  the  year.  This  work,  which  in 
every  large  library  accumulates  10  an  alarming  extent,  we  purpose  to 
prosecute  from  year  to  year." 

Department  of  Architecture, 

The  third  competition  for  the  Cohmibia  Fellowship  in  Architecture 
began  on  the  28th  of  last  December,  by  the  issuing  of  a  circular  to  all 
the  alumni  of  the  IJepartment,  announcing  the  subject  of  the  compieti- 
tion  to  be  "  A  Monumental  Gateway  to  constitute  the  principal  exter- 
nal feature  of  a  large  College  building."  On  Saturday,  January  zoth. 
the  contestants,  fifteen  in  number,  came  up  for  the  twelve-hour  sketch, 
for  which  a  supplementary  and  more  detailed  programme  was  handed 
to  each  one  on  his  arrival.  The  final  drawings,  based  upon  these 
sketches,  are  to  be  handed  in  on  March  lolh.  The  winner  receives  a 
scholarship  of  S'300  to  be  spent  in  foreign  study.  Mr.  H.  B.  Mann, 
the  winner  of  the  second  competition,  held  in  1892,  has  just  returned 
from  Paris. 

The  Department  has  received  from  the  Department  of  Works  of  the 
Columbian  Exposition  the  very  valuable  gift  of  a  complete  set  of  work- 
ing drawings  of  the  Fair  buildings,  as  one  of  the  results  of  the  visit 
made  to  Chicago  in  December  by  Prof.  Sherman  and  Mr.  Snelling, 
thanks  to  the  liberality  of  Mr,  Schermerhorn.  Other  acquisitions  are 
expected. 

Prof,  Hamlin  announces  a  travelling  cla.ss  for  architects  desiring  to 
study  systematically  the  Italian  Renaissance  from  the  original  monu- 
ments. It  will  be  nnder  his  personal  direction,  and  will  start  from 
Naples  about  June  7th,  traveling  northward  to  Rome,  Florence,  Siena, 
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Venice,  Verona,  Milan,  Genoa,  and  intervening  points  of  interest ; 
spending  from  a  day  to  a  week  in  each  of  the  places  of  minor  impor- 
tance, with  from  two  weeks  to  a  month  each  in  Venice,  Florence  and 
Rome.  The  e)t|>criment  of  such  a  class  has  ne*er  been  before 
attempted,  and  its  result  wilt  he  looked  for  with  interest.  A  number 
of  third-year  and  fourth-year  students  in  the  Department  are  expecting 
to  join  the  class,  and  ap p I i rations  have  been  received  from  several 
alumni  and  from  architects  in  Ohio  and  Illinois.  The  circular  is  pub- 
lished on  another  page. 

The  ledure  in  French  by  Prof.  Dcspradelle  of  the  Department  of 
Architecture  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  on  ''  the 
Buildings  of  the  World's  Fair  and  the  principles  of  architectural  com 
position  "  was  greatly  appreciated  by  those  whose  knowledge  of  French 
|)ermitted  them  to  understand  it.  The  criticisms  were  not  unsympa- 
thetic, and  were  very  interesting  as  expressing  the  views  of  a  large- 
minded  and  cultivated  French  architect. 


A  Traveluni;  Class  in  .Architectural  Historv. 

to  all  the  alumni  of  the  Department 
s  for  publication  : 

Nkw  York,  December  i8,  189J. 
Deak  Sid  ; 

During  the  summer  of  1894,  the  undersigned  proposes  to  conduct  a 
travelling  class  in  architectural  history,  for  the  systematic  study  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance  from  its  monuments.  It  is  intended  to  spend  be- 
tween three  and  four  months  in  Italy,  following  a  carefully  prepared 
programme,  of  which  the  main  outlines  are  given  below,  and  further 
details  of  which  will  t>e  given  out  in  due  time.  This  programme  is 
made  out,  with  reference  not  only  to  a  profitable  survey  of  the  different 
historic  phases  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  but  also  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  Italian  climate,  and  to  a  reasonable  economy  in  the  manner  of 
covering  the  large  territory  to  be  gone  over. 

It  was  at  first  intended  to  include  the  French  Renaissance  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  study.  But  as  soon  as  this  programme  was  laid  out  in  detail 
it  l)ecame  evident  that  this  would  necessitate  either  going  over  the 
ground  so  hurriedly  as  to  make  serious  study  impossible,  or  leaving  out 
of  the  itinerary  important  monuments  and  architectural  centres,  the 
omission  of  which  would  greatly  impair  the  educational  value  of  the 
trip.     A  sketch  of  the  proposed  itinerary  is  given  on  another  page. 

The  class  will  be  restricted  to  twelve,  or  at  most  fifteen  members,  and 
is  intended  for  such  men  as  have  already  a  fair  equipment  of  architec- 
tural knowledge  and  exijerience,  and  are  prepared  to  profit  seriously  by 
this  o|)portunity  for  architectural  and  historical  study.  Advanced 
students  and  graduates  of  architectural  schools,  professional  draughts- 
men and  such  others  as  can  advantageously  devote  themselves  to  a  criti- 
lal  study  of  the  actual  works  of  the  Renaissance,  will  be  especially  wel- 
come to  its  membership. 

Karh  member  of  the  class  will  receive,  as  early  as  may  prove  practica- 
ble, an  outline  itinerary  and  a  list  of  the  chief  monuments  to  be  studied. 
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and  of  the  authorities  to  be  consulted  for  each  period,  district  or  grotip 
of  monuments.  This  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  preparation  on  the 
salient  facts  of  the  history  of  these  monuments,  and  for  suggestions  or 
criticisms  regarding  the  details  of  the  itinerary. 

Illustrated  public  talks  will  probably  be  given  at  Columbia  College 
during  the  winter  or  spring,  covering  the  same  general  ground. 

The  undersigned  will  assume  no  financial  responsibility  for,  or  control 
over  the  expenses  or  individual  movements  of  the  members  of  the  class 
each  of  whom  may  take  such  conveyances,  trains,  lodgings  and  board 
as  he  pleases  ;  but  he  will  co-operate  with  and  assist  any  and  all  in 
making  their  arrangements. 

The  class  will  meet  at  Naples  early  in  June,  1894,  and  follow  as 
nearly  as  practicable  the  proposed  itinerary,  radical  modifications  of 
which  will  be  made  only  by  general  consent  of  the  class.  The  class- 
work  will  consist  not  only  of  visiting  and  examining  the  monuments,  but 
also  of  oral  explanations  and  criticisms  by  the  instructor,  and  reports, 
sketches  and  criticisms  by  the  students,  to  be  presented  and  discussed  at 
informal  meetings,  in  the  course  of  the  journey. 

The  fees  will  be  ^150  for  the  whole  trip  ;  $\  25  for  three  months,  and 
f90  for  two  months:  payable  J25  on  sutecribing ;  ^25  on  the  first  of 
May,  1894,  and  the  balance  in  equal  monthly  instalments. 

The  expenses  of  the  whole  trip,  in  addition  to  the  class  fees,  will  vary 
according  to  the  tastes  of  the  members,  from  a  probable  minimum  of 
JV500,  to  a  maximum  of  %iioo  or  over.  This  is  estimated  on  a  basis  of 
travelling  second-class  by  all  trains  and  first-class  by  all  steamers,  and  of 
an  average  daily  expense  for  food  and  lodging,  varying  from  $1.50  to 
SS.oo  per  day,  with  incidentals  and  sundries,  averaging  from  go  cents 
to  j!4.oo  daily.     It  includes  the  transatlantic  trip  each  way. 

It  is  requested  that  those  intending  to  apply  for  membership  do  so  as 
early  as  possible,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  organization  of  the  class  and 
the  determination  of  details  as  yet  unsettled. 

Correspondence  is  solicited  with  any  desiring  further  information. 
All  applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  undersigned, 
A.  i).  F.  HAMLIN, 

Columbia  College, 

New  York  City, 


OUTLINE  OF   PROPOSED  ITINERARY. 

The  class  will  meet  early  in  June  at  Naples,- where  a  week  will  be 
devoted  to  the  Renaissance  monuments,  with  side-trips  to  Pompeii, 
Herculaneum,  Capri,  etc.  Caserta  will  be  visited  on  the  way  to  Rome, 
where  the  class  will  remain  about  four  weeks.  A  week  will  be  spent  on 
the  way  from  Rome  via  -Spoleto,  Foligno,  Perugia  and  Arezzo  to 
Florence,  which  will  be  the  centre  for  four  weeks  of  study,  including 
visits  to  Sienna,  Pisa,  Lucca  and  Pistoia.  Three  or  four  weeks  will  be  ' 
devoted  to  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Padua  and  Venice,  the  balance  of  the 
available  time  being  devoted  to  Vicenza,  Verona,  Mantua,  Brescia, 
Milan,  Pavia  and  Genoa. 

If  the  class  can  start  so  as  to  be  in  Naples  by  the  7th  of  June,  they 
may  safely  engage  return  passage  by  steamers  due  in  New  York  early  in 
October. 
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ENGINEERING  NOTES  ON  IRRIGATION  CANALS. 

Bv  W.  NEWBROUGH. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  treat  of  the  particular  portions  of 
the  work  in  the  survey  and  construction  of  an  irri^tion  canal 
that  concern  the  young  engineer.  Therefore,  those  parts  which 
require  experienced  engineering  skill  and  financial  abiUty,  such  as 
the  construction  of  large  weirs,  the"  selection  of  proper  irrigable 
lands  and  the  J>usiness  management  will  not  be  considered. 

A  preliminary  survey  will  first  necessarily  be  made,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  grades  on  which  the  water  will  be  carried 
from  the  source  of  supply  to  the  designated  tract  of  land  which  is 
to  be  irrigated. 

For  this  a  level  should  be  used,  although,  if  great  care  is  ex- 
ercised and  the  grade  is  not  too  gentle,  a  transit  with  a  long 
bubble  may  be  employed.  The  rod  should  be  self-reading  and 
graduated  to  tenths  or  half-tenths  of  a  foot.  Pacing  will  generally' 
suffice  for  the  measurements.  Two  or  three  men  beside  the 
engineer  comprise  the  party.  If  possible,  a  team  and  wagon 
should  accompany  the  surveyors;  thus  time  is  saved  in  going  to 
and  from  work,  and  the  wagon  can  carry  stakes,  tools,  etc.,  during 
the  day. 

If  a  start  can  be  made  from  the  head  of  the  canal,  the  rodman 
should  hold  the  rod  in  the  stream  at  the  bottom.  The  reading 
should  be  taken,  say  it  is  8.8.  The  rodman  now  comes  to  the 
bank  where  the  headgate  is  to  be  placed  and  holds  the  rod,  say  it 
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is  4.2.  Hence  the  cut  at  that  point  will  be  4.6.  It  is  best  to 
assume  a  grade.  Suppose  the  grade  to  be  0.1  foot  per  lOD  feet, 
and  also  assume  that  the  canal  is  to  be  cut  4  feet  below  the 
natural  surface  of  the  ground  on  the  lower  side.  The  next  rod. 
100  feet  beyojid  the  edge  of  the  bank,  should  then  read  8.S  — 4.2 
^  4.6  +  0.1  =  4.7  feet.  At  .station  2  it  should  be  4.8 ;  at  station 
3  =  4.9,  etc. 

The  rodman  paces  off  lOo  feet  beyond  station  o  on  the  bank, 
and  holds  the  rod.  The  instrument  man  now  moves  him  to  the 
right  or  left  until  the  rod  reads  4.7,  or  if  this  is  impossible,  the 
cut  is  marked  on  the  stake  and  the  rodman  goes  on  until  he  finds 
a  place  where  the  reading  coincides  with  that  which  is  required. 
At  this  point  a  stake  is  driven  and  marked  thus, "  4,  cut  4  ft.  O.K." 
Stakes  subsequent  to  this,  which  are  set  4  feet  above  the  bottom 
of  the  canal,  are  merely  marked  with  the  number  of  the  station. 

All  the  above  points  are  entered  in  the  field-book  as  follows : 


O.K.  being  the  symbol  that  shows  the  required  height  is 
reached. 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  build  a  dam  across  the  stream  in 

.  order  to  cause  the  water  to  enter  the  canal.     When  this  is  the 

case,  the  point  to  which  it  is  required  to  raise  the  water  is  noted, 

the  depth  of  the  canal  subtracted  and  the  survey  proceeded  with 

in  the  same  manner  as  before. 

The  rodman  now  goes  forward  from  one  to  five  hundred  feet  at 
a  time,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  leveller  to  see  him,  and 
moves  to  the  right  or  left  as  directed,  and  stakes  are  driven  at  the 
points  where  he  stops  and  numbered  according  to  distance. 
Thus:  successive  stakes  might  be  0-1-2-6-10-12— 16,  according 
to  the  amounts  paced  off  between  them,  400  feet  being  the  dis- 
tance between  12  and  16. 

These  points  are  turning  points,  and  the  turn  is  made  on  the 
ground.  My  own  practice  is  to  turn  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
stake  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  same. 
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Bench  marks  should  be  put  in  least  every  1500  feet.  These 
may  be  on  trees,  rocks  in  place,  or  on  stakes  driven  at  least  one 
foot  in  the  soil  and  extending  not  more  than  two  inches  above  the 
surface,  with  a  witness  stake  alongside. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  take  sights  over  500  feet  in  length  each 
way  with  a  self-reading  rod,  and  400  feet  is  better.  If  a  target 
rod  is  used  and  the  rodman  understands  the  work,  8do  feet  may 
be  taken  on  a  preliminary  survey  when  the  grade  is  not  less  than 
0.1  foot  per  100  feet.  Care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  back- 
sights and  fore-sights  nearly  equal  in  length. 

The  method  of  work  outlined  above  does  away  with  voluminous 
notes,  as  the  number  of  the  stake  multiplied  by  the  fall  per  station 
of  100  feet  gives  its  height  below  the  head  of  the  ditch.  The 
position  of  the  bottom  of  the  rod  is  always  known.  In  the  case 
cited  it  is  4  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  canal. 

Hence  after  having  set  up  the  instrument  and  read  the  rod,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  add  the  fall  per  station  to  the  reading  for  every 
100  feet  the  rodman  moves. 

Thus  if  the  back-sight  at  station  17  is  5.1,  at  18  it  will  be  5.2. 
at  19,  5.3,  etc.  There  is  less  liability  to  error  in  this  method  than 
if  regular  section-level  notes  are  used.  The  notes  being  headed 
with  the  date,  cut  below  the  natural  surface  and  the  assumed 
grade,  only  show  the  numbers  of  the  stakes  used,  except  where 
there  is  an  extra  cut,  fill  or  change  of  grade,  when  the  fact  is 
mentioned. 

If  the  assumed  fall  is  found  to  be  too  great,  a  lesser  one  can  be 
chosen,  and  the  last  stake  moved  up  on  higher  ground  to  its  new 
position  and  the  suri'ey  carried  on  from  this  point.  As  above, 
station  17  is  \.y  feet  below  the  head.  If  we  reduce  the  fall  to  0.5 
feet  per  100  feet,  we  would  have  fallen  but  0.85  feet;  hence  we 
can  move  stake  17  0.85  feet  higher.  Note  this  fact  in  the 
field-book.  The  reverse  of  this  proceeding  occurs  when  the  grade 
is  too  slight.  We  make  this  change  on  the  assumption  that  the 
length  of  the  line  will  not  be  materially  affected,  and  generally 
such  will  be  the  case. 

Frequently  it  is  necessary  to  cross  a  divide  which  affords  a 
governing  point,  usually  its  lowest. 

This  is  assumed  or  found  by  running  level  lines,  and  the  canal 
is  "  backed  in  "  to  the  head.  This  method  may  place  the  head 
of  the  canal  in  a  very  unfavorable  position  if  a   uniform  grade  is 
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run  from  the  divide  to  the  head.  The  grade  can  generally  be 
slightly  changed  for  some  distance  so  as  to  place  the  headworks 
in  an  advantageous  position. 

The  location  of  the  headworks  is  a  factor  of  importance.  Usu- 
ally they  are  located  where  the  stream  is  narrow  and  the  adjacent 
slope  of  the  country  is  steep.  In  all  but  very  small  canals  a  weir 
is  built  across  the  stream  to  divert  the  water  into  the  canal. 

The  site  should  be  chosen  so  that  the  headworks  will  cost  a 
minimum,  and  so  that  the  length  of  the  diversion  line  will  be  a 
minimum.  The  diversion  line  is  that  part  of  the  canal  whicii 
carries  water  from  the  head  works  to  the  land  to  be  irrigated. 

,  Canals  should  be  so  designed  that  the  angle  at  which  they  are 
diverted  from  the  stream  should  cause  the  least  deposit  of  silt 
before  the  headworks.  In  other  words,  the  back  eddy  in  front  of 
the  headgate  should  t>e  a  minimum.  The  ideal  position  is  to  build 
the  weir  directly  across  the  stream,  and  to  take  out  the  canal  at  a 
right  angle  to  the  weir.  In  this  case  the  weir  should  be  provided 
with  a  scouring  sluice  adjacent  to  the  headgate.  This  will  be 
better  understood  from  the  following  diagram  i 


Weirs  are  composed  of  brush  and  loose  rock,  loose  rock,  loose 
rock  and  earth  or  gravel,  loose  rock  logs  and  lumber,  rectangular 
piles  and  masonry- 
Brush  and  loose  rock  barriers,  or  those  composed  of  loose  rock 
alone,  require  no  engineering  skill  to  be  used  in  their  construc- 
tion. 

Weirs  composed  of  loo.se  rock  and  earth  or  gravel  may  be  of 
large  size,  and  require  considerable  calculation  and  study  to  obtain 
the  proper  slope  of  the  banks,  and  also  to  determine  the  size  re- 
quired. Care  must  also  be  taken  in  regard  to  the  foundation  and 
the  junction  of  the  ends  of  the  weir  with  the  natural  banks  of  the 
stream. 
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Those  weirs  composed  of  loose  rocks  and  logs  require  a  good 
foundation,  and  consist  of  a  crib-work  firmly  fastened  together 
placed  upon  the  foundation.  From  the  crest  of  this  crib-work 
planking  extends  backward  up  the  stream,  being  set  at  an  angle 
from  the  top  of  the  crib-work  to  the  bed  of  the  stream.  On  this 
planking  gravel  should  be  placed.  Such  weirs  are  seen  every- 
where throughout  the  United  States. 

Rectangular  pile  weirs  are  used  mostly  in  the  west,  and  their 
occurrence  is  confined  to  shallow  streams  which  have  a  gentle 
current.  Eight  or  nine  feet  is  about  the  limit  of  their  height. 
They  consist  of  a  double  row  of  piling  driven  across  the  stream 
and  lined  with  sheet  piles,  the  interior  space  being  filled  with 
gravel. 

Masonry  weirs  are  generally  constructed  in  connection  with 
large  enterprises,  and  if  of  any  considerable  size  require  a  high 
degree  of  engineering  skill  and  experience.  Several  good  de- 
scriptions of  such  weirs  will  be  found  in  Mr,  H.  M.  Wilson's 
Irrigation  Engineering,  and  to  that  book  the  seeker  after  in- 
formation in  this  direction  is  referred.  As  (ar  as  possible  the 
grade  in  a  canal  should  be  kept  uniform.  However,  in  nearly 
every  case  conditions  will  arise  where  it  will  have  to  be  changed. 
When  this  is  done  the  cross-section  of  the  ditch  should  be 
changed  and  so  proportioned  that  the  canal  will  maintain  a  con- 
stant velocity.  The  proper  cross-section  can  be  ascertained  by  the 
application  of  Kutter's  formula.  This  cannot  be  done,  however, 
when  natural  washes  occur  which  run  in  the  proper  direction.  If 
they  are  well  defined  water  courses,  and  of  sufficient  size  to  con-' 
tain  the  volume  of  water  in  the  canal,  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  to 
use  them.  This  remark  applies  to  the  diversion  line  only.  When 
natural  channels  are  used  the  cross-section  of  the  parts  of  the 
canal  which  are  excavated  should  be  increased  in  size,  because  a 
loss  of  water  is  incurred  by  their  use.  due  to  the  absorption  result- 
ing from  roughness  of  the  channel  and  the  stream  becoming 
shallow.  ' 

Experience  and  judgrtient  alone  can  determine  whether  it  is 
better  to  carry  a  line  around  a  low  hill  or  to  cut  through  it,  or 
whether  to  go  around  a  long,  gently  sloping  caiion,  or  to  build  a 
fill  across  its  mouth.     In  each  case  it  is  preferable  to  run  both 
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lines,  roughly  estimate  the  amount  of  loose  and  solid  rock  to  be 
encountered,  calculate  the  relative  cost,  and  then  decide.  This 
calculation  will  of  course  be  made  from  level  cross-section  tables. 

I  have  known  one  or  two  cases  wl>ere  a  fill  was  built  across  the 
mouth  of  a  canon  'under  the  miatak:;n  impression  that  the  water 
backing  up  would  form  a  smiill  reservoir,  the  true  fact  being  lost 
sight  of,  I'/j.,  that  the  only  available  water  stored  was  equal  to  the 
area  of  the  reservoir  multiplied  by  the  depth  of  the  ditch,  which 
amounts  to  a  very  small  quantity. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  except  where  there  is  a  certainly  of 
heavy  rock  work  to  be  encountered,  it  is  better  to  go  around  ihe 
canon  on  the  grade  contour,  because  fills,  if  of  any  height,  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  water  pressing  against  them,  require  con- 
stant repairs  and  attention,  and  sliould  a  break  occur  it  is  almost 
certain  to  be  disastrous. 

Where  a  canal  must  cross  several  divides  the  general  nwthod 
of  preliminary  surveying  is  to  back  the  line  in  from  each  divide. 

When  taking  it  out  of  a  natural  wash,  the  most  favorable  fJace 
is  selected  for  a  weir  or  dam,  ami  the  line  started  from  this 
point. 

Both  these  conditions  occur  frequently  fn  small  canals,  and 
sometimes  in  those  of  considerable  sine.  The  Sheep  Creek  cinat 
in  Utah  crosses  three  divides,  and  utilizes  seven  miles  of  natural 
wash  in  its  twenty  miles  of  length. 

The  diversion  line  should  be  as  short  as  possible,  as  it  is  the 
unproductive  part  of  the  canal.  Any  grade  that  the  ground  will 
"  stand  should  be  given  if  necessary.  On  the  Del  Norte  canal  in 
Colorado  the  fall  is  35  feet  per  mile  through  a  rock  cut,  and  on 
many  parts  of  its  constructed  diversion  line  the  fall  is  8  feet  per 
mile.  This  canal  is  65  feet  wide  and  sj^  feet  deep.  Smaller 
canals  could  be  given  a  heavier  grade. 

When  the  canal  reaches  the  land  to  be  irrigated,  however,  (he 
grade  must  be  much  reduced.  For  large  canals  2  feet  per  mile  in 
sandy  soil,  and  3^  feet  in  ordinary  soils  is  sufficient.  For  small 
canals  up  to  35  feet  in  cross-section,  5  feet  can  be  used  when  the 
soil  is  firm.  Heavy  grades,  if  they  do  no  other  harm,  cut  the  soil 
and  make  it  difficult  to  take  out  the  laterals.  As  examples  of  the 
relative  sizes  of  grades,  widths  and  depths,  the  following  are 
given : 
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L«.g.h. 

Grade. 

WIrlih  of 
Btd. 

Depth. 

Bear   River  Canal,  Utah '  200,000  acs. 

I  JO  mU. 

I  ir>5zSo 

50 

7.0 

Idaho  Miningandlrr.Canal    350,000   " 

70    " 

.   ••  2640 

40 

Calloway  Canal,  California..      80,000  " 

jj    '< 

1   "6600 

80 

3-5 

Bear     River    and     Vellnw 
Creek    Canal,   VVyo.  {nol' 
completed) '     is.ooo   ■' 

20    « 

1    "lOOO 

16 

3-0 

Lawrals.UnitflCoiinly.Wyo.            700   " 

V  to  1  " 

1  ''  750 

4 

1.0 

In  the  survey  of  a  canal  sharp  bends  are  to  be  avoided.  They 
retard  the  flow  and  are  dangerous  to  the  canal  banks. 

A  good  topographical  map  of  the  country,  with  five-foot  con- 
tours, would  be  of  great  assistance  in  locating  a  canal,  but  com- 
panies are  usually  unwilling  to  pay  for  work  of  this  kind,  and 
such  a  map  is  unattainable  otherwise,  consequently  nine  times  out 
often  the  preliminary  and  location  surveys  are  made  in  the  man- 
ner explained  in  this  paper. 

After  the  preliminary  survey  has  been  made  and  the  amount  of 
land  to  be  irrigated  determined,  the  next  step  is  to  calculate  the 
cross-section  of  the  canal. 

Sometimes,  when  any  desired  grade  can  be  obtained,  the  cross- 
section  is  assumed  and  the  grade  determined  according  to  its 
dimensions.  This  state  of  affairs,  however,  is  the  most  infrequent 
of  the  two.  The  cross-section  of  a  canal  largely  influences  the 
velocity  of  flow  and  the  consequent  quantity  of  discharge.  Of 
two  cross-sections,  that  which  has  the  least  wetted  perimeter  will 
give  the  greatest  discharge.  Hence  the  best  theoretical  shape  is 
the  semi-circle,  but  as  its  construction  is  awkward  and  expensive, 
a  trapezoid  is  employed.  From  what  has  just  been  stated  it  would 
seem  that  a  rectangular  ditch  10  feet  wide  and  2  feet  deep  would 
be  better  in  all  cases  than  one  20  feet  wide  and  i  foot  deep,  the 
former  having  14  feet  of  wetted  perimeter  and  the  latter  22  feet. 
Also  the  evaporation  and  percolation  would  be  less  in  the  first 
than  the  second.  The  respective  discharges  of  the  two.  according 
to  Kutter's  formula,  taking  n  "=■  .025,  would  be  44  second  feet  and 
32  second  feet.  Providing  the  soil  was  all  earth,  the  advantage 
all  lies  with  the  first  form,  but  should  the  ground  be  solid  rock, 
with  a  foot  or  foot  and  a  half  of  soil  on  top,  it  might  be  advisable 
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to  shape  the  ditch  according  to  the  second  cross-section,  even 
though  it  were  necessary  to  make  it  larger. 

In  other  words,  the  material  to  be  moved  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  shape  of,  the  cross-section,  on  account  of  the  rela- 
tive cost  of  excavating  earth,  gravel,  cement,  loose  and  soh'd  rock. 

It  is  because  large  canals  have  a  less  wetted  p>erimeter  in  pro- 
portion to  their  cross-section  than  small  ones  that  they  have  a 
greater  velocity. 

Before  showing  the  method  of  calculating  the  cross-section,  a 
few  definitions  of  the  units  employed  in  irrigation  work  will  be 
given. 

A  "  second  foot "  is  a  cubic  foot  of  water  with  a  velocity  of 
one  foot  in  one  second.  The  carrying  capacity  of  a  canal  is  usu- 
ally expressed  in  second  feet.  If  it  is  necessary  to  expiess  it  in 
gallons,  multiply  by  73^. 

An  "  acre  foot "  is  the  amount  of  water  that  will  cover  one  acre 
one  foot  deep,  or,  it  is  43,560  cubic  feet.  This  unit  is  generally 
employed  in  stating  the  capacity  of  reservoirs.  One  second  foot 
will  make  a  little  over  two  acre  feet  in  24  hours. 

A  "  miner's  inch "  is  the  quantity  of  water  that  will  flow 
through  an  opening  one  inch  square  under  a  head  varying  from 
four  to  twelve  inches,  in  ohe  second.  Consequently  the  amount 
varies,  but  is  usually  defined  by  State  statute,  50  miner's  inches 
constituting  a  second  foot  in  California  and  38.4  in  Colorado. 

This  measurement  is  used  in  mining  work. 

The  "  duty  of  water  "  is  expressed  by  the  number  of  acres  a 
second  foot  will  irrigate.  This  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  and  is  at 
present  being  investigated  largely  in  the  arid  region.  It  is  found 
that  when  land  is  first  irrigated  it  requires  a  greater  quantity 
of  water  than  it  does  in  subsequent  years.  The  climate  and 
altitude  also  seem  to  affect  the  amount.  The  character  of  the 
crop  influences  the  duty,  oats  requiring  much  more  water  than 
potatoes.  Many  of  the  western  States  prescribe  a  certain  amount, 
beyond  which  water  rights  will  not  be  granted.  Thus  Colorado 
and  Montana  prescribe  80  to  100  acres ;  Idaho  and  New  Mexico. 
60;  Wyoming,  70;  and  Utah,  60  to  80.  In  India  the  dutj- 
reaches  from  200  to  300  acres,  and  with  sub-irrigation  it  has  gone 
as  high  as  800. 

When  the  amount  of  water  necessary  to  irrigate  a  tract  of  land 
is  calculated  some  margin  should  be  left.     If  the  diversion  line  is 
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long  and  no  extra  supply  is  received  into  the  canal  from  side-hill 
drainage  or  from  streams  other  than  the  main  one,  a  loss  will 
occur  due  to  evaporation  and  percolation.  In  a  new  canal  this 
will  amount  to  from  25  to  35  per  cent,  of  the  water  entering  the 
headgace.  The  cross-section  of  the  canal  should  be  increased 
accordingly. 

Kutter's  formula  may  be  employed  to  calculate  the  cress-section. 
It  is  expressed  as  follows : 

f  i.Sii  .00281        1 


I   H.(4..6  +  ^f-') 


where  ti  ^=  velocity ;  n  ^^  a  constant  depending  on  the  roughness 
of  the  channel ; 

. fall  area  of  cross-section  in  square  feet. 

distance'  wetted  perimeter  in  linear  feet. 

Various  values  of  «  are  given : 

.012  =  unplaned  lumber  (flumes). 

.017  =  rubble. 

.020  =  canals  in  good  order  and  regimen. 

.025  ^  canals  in  moderately  good  order  and  regimen. 

,030  =  canals  having  stones  and  weeds. 

,ojS  ^=  canals  in  bad  order. 

.050  ^  torrents  and  natural  washes  in  caiions. 

Experience  is  necessary  to  judge  what  value  of  a  to  employ, 
but  it  is  advisable  to  take  it  rather  high. 

Tables  have  been  evaluated  for  Kutter's  formula  for  different 
values  of  r  and  w.  The  one  accompanying  this  article  will  be 
found  to  answer  nearly  every  case,  and  is  taken  from  Johnson's 
TIteory  and  Practice  of  Surveying.  When  evaluated  the  for- 
mula reduces  to  _ 
v^=  CVrif 

which  is  the  Chezy  formula.     The  value  of  r  is  deduced,  n  as- 
sumed and  C  taken  from  the  table. 

This  table  is  evaluated  for  /  =  o.ooi.  The  coefficient  (T changes 
so  slowly  with  a  change  of  slope  that  the  error  does  not  exceed 
3J^  per  cent,  if  the  table  is  used  for  all  slopes  from  I  in  10  to  I 
in  52.80,  which  is  a  foot  to  the  mile. 
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Table  giving  Values  of  C  in  KutUr's  Formula  when  i  =  o.ooi. 


V.I.UM 

Of. 

riiir«i. 

.    —   - 

_   .  _ 

-    - 

_. 

-  — - 

riofcft. 

■°" 

.=.5 

■°"    , 

.«=5    , 

.MS     , 

-ojo    1 

""    , 

7J-7' 

53-1 

44.6  j 

35-5, 

30.0 

15-91 

'^,, 

.6.3 

".7 

89.1  ■ 

66.3 

56.2, 

45-». 

38-6! 

33-6 

16.J 

zl.S' 

-* 

98.  s 

7S-0 

63-4 

Sr.s; 

44.6' 

38.4! 

30-3 

=5-" 

-3 

106.0' 

80.4 

68.8  L 

S6.2| 

48.4! 

42.4' 

33-7 

=7.8] 

-4 

lll.l 

85.. 

72.81 

60.0' 

5'-8, 

45-4' 

36."  1 

30.01 

-5 

.6 

•'Sj' 

88.8 

76.4 

62.9, 

54-5 

48.0; 

38.5 

3".o| 

.6 

.7 

119.3 ' 

92.0 

79-3  ■ 

65-4  1 

56.9' 

50.2! 

40.3; 

33. 6  i 

.7 

.8 

112.3, 

94.6 

8.-9; 

67.7; 

59-0' 

JI.J 

,io 

3S..| 

.8 

■9 

125- 1 

97.0 

84-'! 

69.7  1 

6a8 

53.8, 

434 

3'.3 

.9 

1.0 

127.4 

99.1 

86.0  ■ 

71-5 

62.5  i 

55.4 

44.9 

37.7 

l.o 

x.z 

I3'S 

102.7 

89.41 

74-5; 

65.3, 

58-.  1 

47.  ■ 

39.7  i 

1.2 

1-4 

■34.7 

105.7 

92.2 

n.°\ 

67-7 

60,2 

49-1 

4..SI 

1.4 

1,6 

'J7.4  1 

108.2 

94.5' 

79-3; 

69.9, 

62.3 

S'.Oj 

43.»! 

l-ti 

1.8 

139-7  \ 

110.3 

96.6  i 

81.1 

7I-6J 

64.0, 

5'.' 

44.61 

1.8 

a.o 

141-8; 

112.3 

98.4! 

82.9! 

73-4 

^5.5: 

54-0! 

4S.9 

J.O 

^■» 

'43-7  ' 

114.0 

100.0  1 

84.3  I 

74.7' 

66.91 

55.2 

.7.0! 

2.1 

*.4 

145-3  \ 

H5-4 

101.4  1 

85.6  1 

76.0; 

68.1' 

S6.3 

48.0, 

*.4 

Z.6 

146.8^ 

1 16.8 

I02.8  1 

87.0; 

77-1  i 

69-' 1 

57.4 

49-0  ' 

2.6 

J.  8 

r48.i 

118.0 

lai.o^ 

88. 2  1 

78.2 

70.3] 

58.4 

49.91 

2.8 

30 

149-3 

119.2 

105.1 

89-3 

79.2' 

7'.3 

S9-* 

50.6' 

3.0 

3-4 

r5'.4i 

121.3 

107- 1  . 

91.1 

81.0 

73-°' 

60.8 

52.0 

3-4 

3.8 

153-3 

I13-0 

108.8 

92.7! 

82.5 

74-5! 

6!.3 

53-5! 

3-8 

4.» 

iSS.o 

IJ4.6 

110.3  1 

94.31 

83.9 

75.8! 

63.  S. 

54-7 

4.! 

4.6 

156.4 

"5-9 

>«.6: 

95-4  1 

85.2! 

77.0 

64.7 

55-7  i 

4-6 

5.0 

157.7 

127.2 

"2.9  1 

96.6! 

86.3  1 

78.11 

65.7 

56.7, 

S-° 

To  illustrate  the  use  of  the  table  a  case  is  assumed. 
Amount  of  land  to  be  irrigated,  10,000  acres. 
Duty  of  water  =^  loo  acres  per  second  foot. 
Fall  of  canal  per  mile=^  5.2S  feet;  hence  (  =  ,001. 
Loss  by  evaporation,  percolation,  etc.,  is  balanced  by  gain  from 
extraneous  drainage, 
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Take  «  equal  to  .030. 

— ^  106  second  feet  are  required. 

100 

Assume  a  cross-section  I2  feet  on  the  bottom,  18  feet  on  the 
top  and  3  feet  deep.  This  has  an  area  of  45  square  feet  and  a 
wet  perimeter  of  2\/g  +  9  -h  12  :=  20.486  feet.  Hence,  45  -J- 
20.486^  2.2  nearly^  r  From  the  table,  taking  r  equal  to  2.2 
and  n  equal  to  ,030,  we  have  C^  55.2,  and  consequently  »  = 
55. 2i.''ri=  55,21/2,2  X  .001  =  2.49,  and  as  Q  =  Av  or  the  arpa 
of  the  cross-section  multiplied  by  the  velocity,  we  have  Q  =^  Av 
^  45  X  2.49  =  1 12.05  second  feet,  while  we  only  require  lOO. 

Had  we  taken  a  cross-section  1 1  feet  on  the  bottom,  \y  on  top 
and  3  feet  deep,  the  result  would  have  been  105  second  feet.  The 
nature  of  the  soil,  the  fact  whether  natural  washes  occur  and 
various  other  external  considerations  wilt  determine  which  of  these 
two*]!  is  better  to  use. 

There  are  several  other  formulas  given  in  works  on  hydraulics 
and  mechanics  which  maybe  used,  but  Kutter's  gives  the  best  sat- 
isfaction. 

The  cross-section  of  the  canal  having  been  determined  and  the 
grade  being  known,  the  location  on  the  ground  follows. 

The  stakes  on  location  should  be  large  and  long  and  set  not 
over  100  feet  apart,  in  rough  ground  not  over  50,  and  numbered 
from  o  up,  as  in  railroad  work.  Bench  marks  should  be  placed 
every  looo  feet  at  least  and  ^et  far  enough  away  from  the  staked 
line  so  as  not  to  be  disturbed  by  the  construction  of  the  canal.  It 
is  a  gooil  plan  to  mark  thcni  somewhat  a":  follows:  "  B.M.  3.12  ft. 
above  bottom  of  canal  at  Sta,  50,  which  bears  S.  18°  45  E.  52.* 
ft."  They  then  serve  not  only  as  bench  marks  but  as  reference 
points  for  the  canal  line  as  well.  A  good  permanent  bench  mark 
on  a  rock  or  large  tree  should  be  placed  near  the  headworks  and 
fully  described  and  entered  in  the  field  notes.  It  is  well  to  write 
on  this  bench  mark  itself,  or  on  a  witness  stake  near  by,  a  full  de- 
scription of  its  position  as  "B.M. 4*" above  bottom  of  canal  at  head- 
gate.  Headgate  bears  S.  48"  15  El,  129  ft.  Sec.  cor.  to  Sees. 
4-5-8_p  bears  N.  89°  to  W.  1516  ft.     Var.  16°  30'  E." 

Bearing  objects  should  be  taken  from  this  bench  mark,  and,  in 
feet,  if  there  is  time,  from  all  the  bench  matks. 

The  proper  tools  to  use  in  running  a  location  line  are  an 
engineer's  level,  a  50-  or  i  oo-foot  chain  and  a  Philadelphia  target  rod. 
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The  Philadelphia  rod.  in  preference  to  the  New  York  or  Boston 
one,  because  it  can  be  used  as  a  self-reading  one  on  intermediate 
sights. 

Stakes  should  be  set  to  the  nearest  half-tenth  and  turning  points, 
and  bench  marks  to  the  nearest  half- hundredth  of  a  foot.  Before 
construction  is  commenced  the  line  should  be  checked. 

^Turning  points  should  be  small  pegs  of  wood,  as  in  railroad 
work,  about  one  inch  square  and  six  inches  long,  and  their  posi- 
tions should  be  noted  in  the  field  book. 

The  rodman  should  check  the  leveller  on  the  turning  points. 
Six  hundred  feet  each  way  is  far  enough  to  take  sights.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  make  the  back-sights  and  fore-sights  nearly 
equal  in  length. 

If  water  is  plentiful,  on  side  hiil  work  the  excavation  is  generally 
sufficient  to  make  the  bank  on  the  lower  side,  and  the  water  is 
allowed  to  back  up  against  the  hill  on  the  upper  side.  In4his 
case  the  stake  is  really  on  the  lower  side  of  the  canal,  and  not  on 
the  centre. 

The  adjustments  of  the  instruments  should  be  tested  daily. 

The  method  of  running  the  location  level  line  is  the  same  as 
the  preliminary,  except  that  slakes  are  set  every  50  or  too  feet 
apart. 

The  level  line  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  work  on  canal 
location,  and  should  be  run  with  great  care  and  attention.  Unlike 
railroad  work  a  canal  surveying  party  is  generally  small,  consist- 
ing of  the  engineer  and  three  or  four  men.  This  party  runs  the 
level  line,  the  transit  line,  and  the  engineer  takes  the  necessary 
topography  and  makes  the  maps,  and  frequently  attends  to  filing 
the  maps,  notes  and  papers  in  the  United  States  Land  Office. 

Before  treating  of  the  alignment  of  the  located  line  a  few  pre- 
liminary statements  are  necessary. 

The  United  States  Government,  in  its  system  of  public  land 
surveys,  allows  the  interior  of  a  township  to  be  run  with  a  plain 
compass  with  telescopic  attachments ;  in  other  words  section  lines 
can  be  run  with  the  needle. 

The  limit  of  error  varies  somewhat,  but  if  the  closing  on  a  section 
corner  is  within  50  links  or  33  feet,  it  is  generally  considered  good, 
and  will  pass  the  Government  examination.  Therefore  it  is  pos- 
sible that  a  Government  section  corner,  or  quarter  section  corner, 
may  lie  anywhere  within  33  feet  of  its  true  position.     Many  Gov- 
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emment  surveys  are  very  defective,  especially  those  executed  in 
years  gone  by,  before  the  Government  sent  out  special  examiners 
of  contracts. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  the  declination  of  the  needle  to  differ 
as  much  as  three  degrees  from  that  given  on  the  plats,  and  in  the 
notes  and  for  the  corner  to  be  found  from  i  to  200  feet  from  its 
proper  position.  Wherever  it  may  be,  its  position  in  the  field  is 
fixed,  and  no  person  has  a  right  to  disturb  it,  except  a  special  officer 
appointed  for  that  particular  purpose  by  the  General  Land  Office. 
In  ordinary  country,  with  a  good,  sensitive  needle,  a  line  two 
miles  long  (one  mile  north  and  one  mile  east),  as  surveys  are  run, 
can  be  made  to  close  much  within  the  limit  of  33  feet,  and  it  should 
close  within  to  or  12. 

The  act  of  Congress,  approved  March  3,  1891,  entitled  an  "Act 
to  repeal  the  timber  culture  laws,  and  for  other  purposes,"  grants 
the  right  of  way  through  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States 
for  the  use  of  canals,  ditches  and  reservoirs  heretofore  or  hereafter 
constructed  by  corporations,  associations  or  individuals  upon  the 
filing  and  approval  of  the  maps,  notes  and  certificates.  The  right 
of  way  of  a  canal  or  reservoir  is  the  land  contained  within  50  feet 
of  the  marginal  limits. 

Should  any  changes  be  made  in  the  construction  of  a  canal,  or 
should  errors  be  made  in  a  survey  which  will  not  cause  the  canal 
to  fall  outside  the  50  foot  limit,  the  survey  will  pass  inspection  and 
be  approved.  In  other  words  the  limit  of  error  in  surveys  of  canals 
is  fixed  at  50  feet  on  each  side  of  the  marginal  limits.  For  this 
reason  a  survey  of  the  canal  can  be  run  by  the  needle,  and  the 
needle  need  not  be  read  closer  than  fifteen  minutes. 

This  is  evident  because  the  tangent  of  0°  15' =  .00436,  which 
for  one  mile  gives  a  distance  to  the  right  or  left  of  23.02  feet,  which 
in  itself  is  well  within  both  limits  of  error.  The  probability  is  that 
not  more  than  one-half  this  error  would  be  made,  and  as  a  fact  it 
is  generally  considerably  less,  amounting  to  from  4  to  6  feet. 

The  canal  could  be  surveyed  by  a  transit  and  the  angles  read 
by  the  plates,  and  under  certain  circumstances  this  might  be  ad- 
visable. However,  were  this  done  it  would  be  useless  if  the  courses 
were  not  measured  with  as  great  care  as  the  angles,  and  to  make 
the  survey  consistent  the  angles  would  be  numerous  and  the  courses 
exceedingly  short.  There  are  two  reasons  against  this  transit 
method ;  one  is  that  the  Government  does  not  require  it,  and  the 
other  that  more  men  would  be  required  on  the  survey. 
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As  the  stakes  have  been  set  by  the  level  wherever  the  grade  line 
of  the  canal  caused  them  to  be  placed,  the  chances  arc  that  no 
three  stakes  are  in  a  straight  line  while  fifteen  or  twenty  may  be 
approximately  so. 

To  overcome  this  difficulty  and  to  make  a  survey  of  a  canal, 
the  following  method  answers  very  well ; 

Beginning  at  the  head  of  the  canal,  the  head  gate  is  tied  directly 
to  the  first  bench  mark  and  to  the  nearest  section  or  quarter-sec- 
tion corner  by  bearing  and  distance. 

The  two  chainmen  and  an  extra  man,  generally  the  axeman,  are' 
then  left  at  thisi  point,  which  is  Station  O,  the  axeman  standing 
exactly  over  the  stake.  The  instrument-man  starts  from  this  point 
and  walks  along  the  line,  taking  care  that  no  stake  is  more  than 
25  feet  from  the  straight  line  joining  himself  and  Station  O.  This 
can  be  done  very  easily.  The  reason  for  setting  large  and  high 
stakes,  which  was  mentioned  previously,  is  now  evident.  If  in 
sage  brush  country,  they  should  be  high  enough  to  be  plainly 
visible.  In  timber,  much  shorter  conrscs  will  have  to  be  taken 
than  in  the  open.  Suppose  the  instrument-man  stops  at  Station 
6,  as  he  notices  a  decided  bend  in  the  line  at  this  point.  He  sets 
up  over  stake  6  and  reads  the  bearing  and  enters  it  in  the  notes  as 
read.  He  is  really  reading  a  reverse  bearing,  but  it  is  better  to 
make  changes  afterwards  in  the  office.  It  is  a  good  principle  in 
all  kinds  of  surveying  to  enter  in  the  note-book  what  is  actually 
done  in  the  field,  and  leave  all  changes  to  a  subsequent  time,  never, 
however,  erasing  the  original  notes. 

The  compassman  then  signals  "  all  right,"  and  the  chainmen 
chain  straight  toward  the  instrument  and  give  the  engineer  the 
distance  when  they  reach  it. 

The  entry  in  the  note-book  appears  thus : 

Sta.  6  to  Sta.  O— S.  54°  30'  W.  591  feet. 


The  axeman  now  takes  his  position  over  stake  6,  the  instrument- 
man  goes  to  the  end  of  another  course,  and  the  survey  is  carried 
forward.  By  this  method  the  engineer  selects  the  courses  himself 
and  does  not  trust  to  an  inexperienced  man. 

Compass  stations,  which  are  in  the  vicinity  of  bench  marks, 
should  be  tied  to  them  by  course  and  distance,  and  then  if  de- 
stroyed during  construction  can  be  regained.  If  possible,  always 
make  a  compass  station  at  some  even  level  station  and  not  between 
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two  of  them,  as  at  6  +  53,  6  +  53  is  not  fixed,  as  the  height  of 
that  particular  spot  is  not  known,  and  if  the  station  is  destroyed 
there  might  be  some  little  trouble  in  finding  it.  If,  however,  we 
wish  to  recover  Station  6,  we  have  both  the  compass  notes  and 
its  height  from  the  nearest  bench  mark. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  observations  be  taken  to  find  the 
declination  of  the  needle  instead  of  trusting  to  reports  or  other 
information.  As  an  example  of  the  value  of  reports,  I  merely 
state  that  they  generally  declare,  the  variation  in  southwestern 
Wyoming  to  be  17°  40'  E,,  while  from  actual  observations  both 
myself  and  many  others  have  never  found  more  than  16°  35'. 

In  finding  the  declination,  any  of  the  ordinary  methods  in  use 
will  do,  but  observations  upon  Polaris  at  either  elongation  or  cul- 
mination seem  to  be  slightly  in  more  favor  with  the  General  Land 
Ofifice.     Why  this  is,  I  do  not  know. 

Any  of  the  various  solar  attachments  will  do  good  work.  Buff 
&  Berger,  of  Boston,  manufacture  a  cheap  one,  the  Davis  screen, 
which  is  being  used  considerably. 

The  method  of  using  it  and  the  subsequent  calculation  is  ex- 
plained in  their  catalogue. 

If  the  sun's  altitude  is  not  too  high,  by  fastening  a  piece  of  col- 
ored glass  over  the  eye-piece  with  wax  and  pointing  at  the  sun's 
disk,  a  very  good  observation  can  be  made.  Read  the  vertical 
angle  and  the  horizontal  angle  between  the  sun  and  some  fixed 
object.  The  calculation  is  then  the  same  as  is  used  for  the  Davis 
screen. 

Having  obtained  the  varialion,  if  the  instrument  has  a  variation 
arc  it  should  be  set  off. 

As  the  survey  progresses,  the  section  lines  and  quarter-section 
lines  are  "  run  in."  At  this  stage  of  the  survey  the  engineer  will 
usually  have  a  fair  idea  of  the  places  where  many  of  the  corners 
are  situated,  and  when  he  surmises  that  he  is  about  crossing  a 
government  line  he  will  go  to  the  corner  and  run  from  it  until  he 
crosses  the  course  on  the  canal  and  notes  the  distance  on  both 
lines.     The  entry  is  made  in  the  note-book  as  follows : 

Sta>48  +  379  =511  S.  of  Cor.  to  Sees.  16-17-20-21, 

Sometimes  it  will  be  necessary  to  re-run  government  lines  in 
order  to  find  the  corner  stones.     If  they  arc  known   to  be  well 
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placed,  pacing  will  suffice  to  find  them,  and  in  open  level  countrj' 
a  wagon-wheel  with  a  rag  tied  on  it  makes  a  splendid  odometer. 
If  the  government  survey  is  poor,  it  is  best  to  use  a  chain  and  run 
according  to  the  government  notes  if  obtainable. 

pvery  effort  must  be  made  to  find  a  corner  before  it  is  reported 
as  not  being  in  place. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  field-work  is  done  the  survey 
should  be  checked  up,  with  the  aid  of  a  traverse  table,  to  sec  if 
the  distances  of  the  section  corners  correspond  with  the  survey  of 
the  canal.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  run  part  of  the  level  line  of  a  sur- 
vey in  the  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  to  back  in  the  compass 
line  towards  camp.  In  the  evening  the  compass  line  can  be  trav- 
ersed, and  if  anything  is  found  amiss  it  can  be  remedied  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

Every  gate  along  the  canal,  the  terminus  of  the  canal,  and  the 
termini  of  each  lateral,  must  be  connected  directly  to  the  nearest 
available  government  corner  by  course  and  distance. 

All  changes  in  width,  and  the  points  \yherc  such  changes  occur, 
should  be  noted. 

The  United  States  has  no  control  over  the  land  which  it  has  sold 
to  settlers  or  others,  and  arrangements  will  have  to  be  made  with 
them  individually  for  right  of  way ;  but  their  claims,  whether 
homestead  or  desert,  must  be  ascertained  and  placed  upon  the 
maps  which  are  sent  to  the  General  Land  Office. 

Record  should  be  made  of  the  points  where  the  canal  enters 
and  leaves  natural  washes. 

The  land  granted  by  the  government  is  only  for  the  purpose  of 
the  canal,  and  is  not  transferred  in  fee. 

The  date  of  every  day's  work  should  be  entered  in  the  notes. 

When  the  location  of  the  canal  and  the  main  laterals  is  finished 
it  is  usual  to  draw  the  map  and  write  up  the  notes.  These  are 
filed  in  the  nearest  land  office  and  sent  from  there  to  Washington, 
where  they  are  examined,  and  if  found  complete  and  correct,  are 
presented  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  his  approval.  These 
maps  and  notes  must  be  in  duplicate.  One  copy  is  kept  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  other  returned  to  the  local  land  office,  where  it  is 
kept  on  file  and  is  open  to  inspection  by  the  public. 

The  land  through  which  the  canal  runs  is  sold  to  settlers,  re- 
serving the  right  of  way,  although  no  deduction  is  made  in  price, 
the  benefits  they  are  supposed  to  receive  offsetting  the  loss  of  land. 
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The  map  should  show  the  townships,  ranges,  sections  and 
quarter- sections,  and  those  sections  through  which  the  canal 
passes  must  show  the  smallest  legal  subdivisions,  which  are  the 
forty-acre  tracts.  Entries  made  by  settlers  prior  to  the  filing 
should  also  appear,  and  the  portions  of  the  public  land  through 
which  the  canal  passes  should  be  designated  as  vacant. 

These  maps  and  notes  should  be  filed  with  the  register  of  the 
land  ofhce  for  the  district  in  which  such  land  is  located,  within 
twelve  months  after  the  location  of  ten  miles  of  the  canal  if  upon 
surveyed  lands,  and  if  upon  unsurveyed  lands  within  twelve 
months  after  the  survey  thereof  by  the  United  States.  Forfeiture 
is  declared  if  any  section  of  the  canal  is  not  completed  within 
five  years  after  the  location. 

All  maps  should  be  drawn  upon  a  scale  of  not  less  than  2000 
feet  to  the  inch. 

The  connections  of  the  termini  of  the  main  ditch  and  laterals 
with  the  public  survey  must  be  shown  on  the  maps  and  described 
in  the  field  notes  and  affidavits  of  the  engineer. 

The  line  should  be  platted  and  its  courses,  distances  and  widths 
shown  and  the  connections  with  the  section  corners  and  quarter- 
section  corners  given. 

The  maps  should  be  accompanied  by  the  field  notes  of  the  sur-  . 
vey.  which,  like  the  maps,  should  be  in  duplicate,  and  in  these 
notes  and  on  the  maps  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  from  the 
true  meridian  should  be  stated. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  the  maps  to  show  the  boundaries  of  the 
right  of  way,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  show  the  topography.  How- 
ever, a  slight  amount  of  topography  generally  improves  the 
appearance  of  the  maps.  If  the  courses  on  the  maps  are  short, 
a  neat  arrangement  is  to  number  the  compass  stations  only  and 
to  put  the  courses,  distances  and  connections  in  the  form  of  a  table 
alongside  of  the  drawing.  In  drawing  maps  for  the  government 
the  top  of  the  map  is  taken  as  being  norlh,  and  inclined  lines  are 
lettered  as  follows  (see  page  206), 

When  lettered  in  this  manner  inclined  lines  can  be  easily  read 
without  turning  the  map. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  make  the  maps  appear  crowded. 
They  should  be  exceedingly  plain  and  neatly  drawn.     Even  the 
title  should  be  plain. 
There  should  be  absolute  agreement   between  the  two   maps 
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and  the  two  sets  of  notes,  and  to  insure  this  they  should  be  com- 
pared at  least  twice. 

The  maps  must  be  drawn  upon  tracing  cloth. 


Both  the  maps  and  notes  should  bear  the  certificate  of  the  engi- 
neer and  of  the  president  of  the  company  or  the  owner  of  the 
canal.     These  should  be  in  the  following  form  : 

Engineer's  Certificate. 
John  Doe  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is   the  chief  engi- 
neer of  [or  is  the  person  employed  to  survey  the  line  of  route  of 

the canal  for}  the canal  company;  that  the  survey 

of  the  line  of  route  of  said  canal  from to ,  a  distance 

of miles,  was  made  by  him  [or  under  his  direction]  as  chief 

engineer  of  the  company  [or  as  surveyor  employed  by  the  com- 

panyj  and  under  its  authority,  commencing  on   the day  of 

,  i8 — ,  and  ending  on  (he day  of ,  18 — ,  and  that 

such  survey  accurately  represents  a  proper  grade  line  for  the  flow 
of  water,  and  that  such  survey  is  accurately  represented  on  the 
accompanying  map  and  described  in  the  accompanying  notes;  and 

that  the  head  of  the  canal  bears feet  from  the  section  corner 

to  sections  T.  —  N.  R.  —  W. ;  and  that  the  end  of  the 

main  ditch  and  beginning  of  the  main  lateral  bears feet  from 

the  %  section  corner  to  sections T.  —  S.,  R.  —  E.,  and 

that  the  terminus  of  the  main  lateral  bears feet  from  the 

section  corner  to  sections T.  —  S.,  R. —  W.,  and  that  no 

lake  or  lake  bed,  stream  or  stream  bed,  is  used  for  the  said  canal 
except  as  is  shown  on  this  map. 


Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me  this 

[seal.] 


John  Doe, 

Chiff  Enpntcr. 

—  day  of ,  1 8- 

Netary  PuUic. 
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President's  Certificate, 

I,  Richard  Roe,  do  hereby  certify  that  I  am  the  president  of 
the canal  company ;  that ,  who  subscribed  the  fore- 
going affidavit,  is  the  chief  engineer  of  [or  was  employed  to  make 
the  survey  by]  the  said  company;  that  the  survey  of  the  line  of 
route  of  the  company's  canal,  as  accurately  represented  on  the 
accompanying  map  and  by  the  accompanying  field  notes,  was 
made  under  authority  of  the  company;  that  the  said  line  of  ronte 
so  surveyed  and  as  represented  on  the  said  map  and  by  the  ac- 
companying field  notes  was  adopted  by  the  company  by  resolution 
of  its  board  of  directors  on  the day  of ,  iS — ,3S  the  defi- 
nite location  of  the  canal  described  as  follows  (describe  the  same) 

from to ,  a  distance  of miles  ;  and  that  no 

lake  or  lake  bed,  stream  or  stream  bed,  is  used  for  the  said  canal 
except  as  is  shown  on  this  map ;  and  that  the  map  has  been  pre- 
pared to  be  filed  for  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
in  order  that  the  company  may  obtain  the  benefits  of  the  Act  of 
Congress  approved  March  3d,  iSgi,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  repeal 
the  timber  culture  laws  and  for  other  purposes." 

Richard  Roe, 

Prtsidtnt  nf  tkt Canal  Comfauy. 


j    SEAL  OF    \ 
\  COMPANY.  / 


If  the  survey  is  for  an  association  of  individuals  or  incorporated 
company  the  following  papers  are  filed  with  the  maps  and  notes : 

I. — Certificate  of  Organizatios, 

I, ,  secretary  [or  president]  of  the Canal 

Company,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  organization  of  said  company 
has  been  completed  ;  that  the  company  is  fully  authorized  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  construction  of  the  canal  according  to  the  existing 
laws  of  the  State  [or  Territory] ;  and  that  the  copy  of  the  articles 
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of  incorporation  [or  association]  of  the  company  filed  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  the  same. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  name  and  the  cor- 
porate seal  of  the  company. 

[seal]  , 

of  tht  Canal  Cempnny. 


II. 

,  being  duly  sworn,  says,  that  he  is  the  president 

of  the Canal  Company,  and  that  the  following  is  a  true  list 

of  the  officers  of  said  company,  with  the  full  name  and  official  de- 
signation of  each,  to  wit:  [Here  insert  the  full  name  and  official 
designation  of  each  officer.^ 

(    SEAL  OF    1  , 

\  COMPANY.  (  FrnidiHt  b/iAi Cnnal  C»mpany, 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to,  before  me,  this  — 
[seal.] 


A  copy  of  the  articles  of  incorporation^  duty  certified  to  by  the 
proper  officer  of  the  company,  under  its  corporate  seal.  [No  form 
can  be  given  for  this,  as  the  forms  in  which  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion are  drawn  up  differ  widely.] 


IV. 
A  copy  of  the  State  or  Territorial  laws  under  which  the  com- 
pany was  organized  (when  organized  under  State  or  Territorial 
law),  with  the  certificate  of  the  Governor  or  Secretary  of  the  State, 
or  Territory,  that  the  same  is  the  existing  law. 


V. 

When  the  said  law  directs  that  the  articles  of  the  association,  or 

other  papers  connected  with  the  organization,  be  filed  with  any 
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State  or  Territorial  officer,  the  certificate  of  such  officer  that,  the 

same   have  been  filed  according  to  law,  with  the  date  of  filing 
thereof. 


Many  of  the  above  directions  are  taken  from  a  small  pamphlet 
issued  by  the  General  Land  Office,  entitled, "  Regulations  concern- 
ing Railroads  claiming  Right  of  Way  over  the  Public  Lands  ;  also, 
concerning  Right  of  Way  of  Ditch  or  Canal  Owners  over  the  Pub- 
lic Lands  and  Reservations  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation." 

This  pamphlet  may  be  had  on  application,  and  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  surveyor  concerned  in  irrigation  work. 

The  engineering  work  of  construction,  with  the  exception  of 
building  the  headworks,  waste-gates,  flumes,  etc.,  is  very  similar  to 
railroad  work.  The  ground  is  cross- sectioned,  the  amount  of  ex- 
cavation and  embankment  calculated  and  classified  according  to 
the  specifications.  Nearly  all  handbooks  on  railroad  work  treat 
of  these  matters,  and  special  books  and  diagrams  are  published 
upon  them,  so  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject very  extensively. 

The  cross-section  of  a  canal  may  be  partly  in  embankment,  and 
partly  in  excavation,  or,  wholly  in  one  or  the  other.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  ground  and  the  grade  of  the  canal  determine  this  point. 
Embankments  in  light  soil,  and  on  heavy  grades,  are  not  advised, 
because  of  the  liability  of  the  water  to  erode  its  bed.  To  make  a 
cross-section,  half  in  embankment  and  half  in  excavation,  lessens 
the  cost  of  construction.  This  is  only  possible  on  moderately  steep 
hillsides. 

Before  deciding  to  make  a  part  of  the  canal  wholly  in  excava- 
tion, the  ground  should  be  examined  for  rock,  as  this  increases 
the  expense  of  excavation  from  five  to  ten  times  over  that  of  earth. 
The  inner  slope  of  a  canal  varies  from  i  in  1  to  i  in  4,  except 
in  solid  rock,  where  it  is  usually  made  about  J^  in  i.  Rather 
more  slope  should  be  given  than  in  railroad  work- 
in  embankments,  shrinkage  should  be  considered,  and  from  lO 
to  15  per  cent,  allowed. 

Flumes  are  built  to  carry  the  canal  across  streams,  or  along  a 
steeo  hillside,  where  excavation  would  be  very  expensive.  They 
are  also  rarely  employed  to  prevent  percolation,  and,  to  a  limited 
degree,  evaporation. 
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The  foundations  of  a  flutne  must  be  secure ;  and,  if  a  stream  is 
crossed,  its  flow  must  not  be  interfered  with,  or  the  foundations 
are  liable  to  suffer. 

Leakage  at  the  end  of  a  flume  must  be  guarded  against.  In 
order  to  diminish  the  cross-section,  they  are  generally  made  deeper 
than  the  canal,  and  the  sides  have  a  slope  nearer  the  perpendicular. 

The  foundations  may  be  rock,  earth,  piles,  or  trestles ;  but  no  em- 
bankment should  be  allowed.  If  earth  or  rock,  it  should  be  care- 
fully levelled  and  mudsills  laid. 

The  superstructure  should  be  securely  braced  and  all  the  joints 
caulked — or  else  a  tongue  should  be  let  in  the  planking. 

When  the  natural  fall  of  the  country  through  which  the  canal 
runs  is  considerable,  and  the  canal  must  be  carried  through  this 
land  and  water  taken  from  it,  falls  or  chutes  are  introduced. 

The  effect  of  too  heavy  a  grade  is  to  cause  the  canal  to  erode 
its  bed,  and  is  due  to  excessive  velocity.  In  the  diversion  line  no 
harm  is  caused  by  this,  but  when  the  water  must  be  diverted  into 
laterals,  it  must  not  be  too  far  below  the  ground  surface  To  elTect 
this  the  velocity  must  be  decreased,  and  this  is  done  by  concen- 
trating a  large  amount  of  the  slope  at  a  few  points,  and  introducing 
falls  or  chutes.     Falls  are  vertical,  chutes  inclined. 

If  the  canal  is  large,  or  the  soH  above  the  tall  has  little  cohesion, 
the  velocity  of  the  canal  immediately  above  the  fall  should  be  de- 
creased. To  effect  this  a  flash  board  weir  may  be  introduced  at 
the  crest,  or  else  the  channel  may  be  contracted.  In  the  case  of  a 
fall  the  water  impinges  against  a  wooden  or  masonry  apron,  or 
upon  a  water  Cushion,  the  canal  for  some  distance  (15  or  20  feet) 
above  and  below  the  fall  being  enclosed  in  a  flume. 

When  a  chute  is  used  a  wooden  flume  is  employed,  and  the 
cross-section  of  the  stream  is  much  diminished,  and  the  discharge 
should  be  against  some  solid  obstacle,  which  will  throw  the  water 
back  into  a  receptacle  where  it  can  flow  over  a  flooring  to  the  open 
canal. 

The  water  is  drawn  from  the  canal  into  main  lateral  ditches. 
which  in  turn  distribute  their  water  into  still  smaller  laterals. 
These  laterals  should  command  the  greatest  area  of  land,  and  to 
that  end  should  follow  ridge  lines  closely,  so  as  to  distribute  water 
on  both  sides  of  the  ridge.  Too  little  care  is  generally  given  to 
the  location  of  the  laterals. 

The  bottom  of  the  lateral  should  be  higher  than  the  bottom  of 
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the  canal  in  order  to  get  the  clearest  water,  and  to  discharge  it 
from  as  great  an  elevation  as  possible.  Laterals  should  be  made 
large.  More  water  will  flow  in  a  lateral  of  8  feet  cross-section 
than  in  two  of  4  feet  cross-section  respectively,  and  the  losses  will 
be  less. 

\Vasteways  must  always  be  provided  for  the  protection  of  the 
canal,  and  for  the  protection  of  weirs.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
have  them  of  sufficient  size  to  carry  off  all  waste  water  in  times 
of  floods.  They  should  always  be  constructed  when  leaving  a 
natural  wash  and  taking  up  an  artificial  channel. 

Outside  of  ordinary  grading  tools  there  are  some  special  forms 
of  scrapers,  ditchers  and  graders  used  upon  irrigating  work.  Some 
are  worthy  of  mention,  notably  the  Buck  and  Fresno  scrapers,  the 
Benicia  Ditcher,  and  the  New  Era  Grader,  all  of  which  do  good 
work,  and  move  dirt  in  a  surprisingly  quick  manner. 

After  the  canal  and  its  laterals  are  completed,  and  the  water  is 
flowing,  it  becomes  necessary  to  ascertain'  the  number  of  second 
feet  which  are  running,  in  order  to  dispose  of  it  equitably  and  pro- 
portionately to  the  consumers.  Water  is  either  sold  outright  or 
rented.  No  method  has  yet  been  devised  by  which  water  can  be 
measured  and  disposed  of  directly,  that  is  by  the  numbers  of 
second  feet  actually  used.  In  India  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
crop  is  generally  taken.  In  the  United  States  water  is  charged 
for  according  to  the  number  of  acres  irrigated,  and  either  rented 
out  at  a  certain  sum  per  annum  or  sold  outright.  To  sell  it 
directly  some  contrivance  would  have  to  be  constructed  whereby 
the  exact  amount  entering  the  canal  at  any  time  could  be  ascer- 
tained, and  this  contrivance  would  have  to  be  arranged  so  that  it 
could  not  be  tampered  with.  The  second  requirement  is  easily 
satisfied  by  using  some  kind  of  a  lock,  but  the  first  is  difficult  of 
solution.  The  reason  that  the  exact  amount  entering  the  canal 
cannot  be  determined  is  that  the  external  head  or  pressure  of  the 
source  of  supply  is  continually  changing,  and  the  volume  of  water 
that  passes  through  the  headgate  is  never  the  same. 

The  nearest  solution  to  this  que.stion  is  to  ascertain  the  amount 
entering  the  canal  under  various  known  heads,  and  under  various 
depths;  that  is  to  say,  to  determine  the  amount  under  various 
depths  of  the  source  of  supply  in  connection  with  the  heights  to 
which  the  headgate  is  hoisted.  In  the  State  of  Colorado  the  State 
engineer  does  this  work,  and  furnishes  the  water  commissioners 
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and  the  canal  owners  with  a  table.  The  headgate  is  then  raised 
to  the  required  height  and  locked.  This  method  only  gives  an 
approximate  idea  of  the  water  passing  through. 

The  distribution  of  this  water  into  the  laterals,  proportioning 
the  proper  amount  to  each  of  them,  is  another  problem  which  is 
far  from  solution  at  the  present  time. 

Various  water  metres  and  dividing  boxes  have  been  tried,  but 
so  far  have  met  with  but  little  success. 

In  some  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  arid  region  it  is 
necessary,  before  making  the  survey,  to  o\>XsiM^'*  water  permit." 
Application  for  this  permit  is  made  to  the  State  engineer,  giving 
the  following  information: 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  proposed  use. 

If  for  irrigation,  the  lands  to  be  watered  must  be  described. 

The  place  of  diversion,  the  location  and  the  character  of  the 
diverting  works  must  be  stated. 

Upon  the  approval  and  allowance  of  the  application  the  appli- 
cant must  send  a  map  to  the  State  engineer  within  six  months, 
showing  the  location  and  amount  of  the  distributing  works,  the 
source  of  supply,  and  the  legal  subdivisions  of  the  land  upon 
which  the  water  to  be  appropriated  is  applied.  Informarion  relat- 
ing to  the  laws  regulating  the  water  of  a  State  can  always  be  ob- 
tained from  the  State  engineer. 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity  this  paper  has  been  written,  as  if  there 
was  only  one  party  in  the  field,  while  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
there  may  be  several,  one  running  the  main  line,  one  running  pre- 
liminary surveys  to  learn  if  different  tracts  of  land  can  be  brought 
under  the  canal,  while  others  may  be  busied  on  the  laterals  and  on 
construction. 

EvANSTO.'J,  WvDM I HC,  January  14,  1S94. 

Since  the  above  article  was  written  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior has  issued  another  pamphlet  dated  February  20,  1894.  en- 
titled, "  Regulations  concerning  Right  of  Way  for  Canals,  Ditches 
and  Reservoirs  over  the  Public  Lands  and  Reservations  for  the 
purpose  of  Irrigation,"  which  gives  more  complete  data  for  pro- 
ceeding than  ever  before. 

In  addition  to  the  papers  above  mentioned,  there  is  required 
first,  when  the  company  is  operating  in  a  State  or  Territory  other 
than  that  in  which  it  is  incorporated. 
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I. 

The  certificate  of  the  proper  officer  of  the  State  or  Territory, 
that  it  has  complied  with  the  laws  of  that  State  or  Territory,  to 
the  extent  required  to  entitle  the  company  to  operate  in  such 
State  or  Territory. 

II. 

A  copy  of  the  company's  title  or  right  to  appropriate  the  water 
needed  for  its  canals  certified  as  required  by  the  State  or  Terri- 
torial laws. 

III. 

A  copy  of  the  State  or  Territorial  laws  governing  irrigation,  with 
the  certificate  of  the  Governor  or  Secretary  that  the  same  is  the 
existing  law. 

IV. 

A  statement  of  the  amount  of  water  flowing  in  the  stream  sup- 
plying the  canal  at  the  point  of  diversion  during  the  preceding 
year  or  years.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  maxi- 
mum, minimum  and  average  monthly  flow  in  cubic  feet  per  second 
and  the  average  annual  flow.  All  available  data  are  required.  The 
method  of  measurement  or  estimate  by  which  these  results  have 
been  obtained  must  be  stated. 

Conditions  are  so  varied  that  the  department  cannot  be  more 
explicit  but  must  decide  each  case  on  its  individual  showing. 


The  field  notes  should  state  whether  the  middle  or  the  side  line 
of  the  canal  was  run. 

The  stations  and  courses  should  be  numbered. 

The  kind  and  size  of  instrument  used  and  its  minimum  reading 
on  the  horizontal  circle  should  be  noted. 

The  method  of  running  the  grade  line  must  be  described. 

Whenever  a  public  corner  will  be  destroyed,  marked  monu- 
ments one  on  each  side  of  the  corner,  must  be  set  on  the  section 
lines.  These  monuments  must  comply  with  the  requirements  for 
witness  comers  of  the  Manual  of  Surveying  Instructions  (p.  31,  ed. 
1S90),  and  must  be  placed  far  enough  from  the  works  so  as  not  to 
be  destroyed  during  construction. 

The  line  on  which  such  monument  is  set,  is  determined  by  run- 
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ning  a  random  line  from  the  corner  to  be  destroyed,  to  the  first 
existing  corner,  setting  a  temporary  mark  on  the  random  line  at 
the  distance  of  the  proposed  monument.  If  the  random  line 
strikes  the  corner  run  to,  the  monument  will  be  established  at  the 
place  marked.  If  not,  the  N.  and  S.  or  E.  and  W.  distance  to  it  is 
measured,  the  true  course  calculated,  the  correction  for  the  tem- 
porary mark  computed,  atid  a  permanent  monument  set  in  the 
proper  place.  The  field  notes  for  the  surveys  establishing  the 
monuments  must  be  in  duplicate  and  separate  from  those  of  the 
canal,  and  certified  to  by  the  surveyor  under  oath.  They  must 
comply  with  the  form  prescribed  in  the  Manual  of  Surveying  In- 
structions. 

This  last  pamphlet  gives  a  slightly  different  wording  of  the  En- 
gineer's and  President's  certificates,  but  the  subject-matter  is  pre- 
cisely the  same. 
EvANSTON,  Wyomino,  April  7,  189*. 


SIMPLIFIED  METHOD  FOR  OBTAINING  THE  "  AXIAL 
CROSS"  OF  ANY  CRYSTAL  FROM  ANY  PRO- 
JECTION OF  THE  ISOMETRIC  AXES. 

By  ALFRED  J.  MOSES. 

The  substitution  of  direct  measurement  for  the  usual  measure- 
ment, calculation  and  remeasurement  employed  in  obtaining  the 
axial  projection  of  any  crystal,  diminishes  the  number  of  chances 
for  error  and  is  more  rapid.  The  method  herein  described  is  ap- 
plicable to  any  projection  of  the  isometric  axes  and  is  correct 
within  the  limits  of  a  drawing. 

For  illustration,  the  most  frequently  used  clinographic*  projec- 

•  This  projeclion  is  described  in  many  lexl-books,  notably  C.  F.  Naumann,  Lchrbuch 
dfr  Kryslallcgraphu,  1832  ;  J.  D.  Dana,  System  of  Miniralogy,  3d.  ed.,  p,  662,  ele.  The 
construction  is  as  follons,  Fig.  I :  A  horizontal  line  ss'  is  bisected  at  O  and  trisected  at 
C  and  t'  by  perpend icvilars.  Distances  g'e  ^=  ]i  ss'  and  sg  =  J  ss'  are  laid  off  as  in- 
dicated. The  point  e  determines  the  line  eO,  and  AA',  the  projection  of  the  front 
horliontal  axis  is  the  portion  of  this  line  which  is  included  between  the  perpendiculars 
al  t  and  f.  The  point  g  determines  the  radius  Og,  which  is  the  length  of  half  the 
projeclion  of  the  vertical  axis  CC,  For  the  projeclion  of  (he  third  axis  draw  Af 
parallel  lo  ss',  draw  fO,  and  from  the  intersection  v  draw  vB,  parallel  to  ss'.  BB'  is 
the  desired  projection. 
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tion  of  the  isometric  axis  is  employed  (Fig.  l);  and  Figs.  3,  4,  5 
and  6  are  derived  from  it. 


^ 


In  Fig.  2  the  diagonal  scale  measures  thousandths,  and  a  unit's 
length  of  this  scale  is  the  radius  of  the  quadrant.     The  perpen- 
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dicular  and  horizontal  lines  from  any  degree  of  the  quadrant  are 
respectively  the  natural  sine  and  cosine  of  the  angle  correspond- 
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ing  to  the  degree  multiplied  by  a  unit's  length  on  the  diagonal 
scale. 

It  is  convenient  in  drawing  to  make  the  semi-axis  OC  (Fig.  i) 
equal  to  a  unit's  length  on  the  diagonal  scale,  though  any  desired 
ratio  may  be  maintained  by  the  use  of  proportionate  dividers.  In 
this  article  Figs,  i,  3,  4,  5,  6  are  one- third  the  scale  of  Fig,  2. 

In  each  of  the  following  applications  the  isometric  cross 
(Fig.  i)  is  first  assumed,  and  all  measurements,  whether  axial 
lengths  or  sines  and  cosines  of  special  angles,  are  measured  on 
the  scale  or  quadrant  and  laid  off  from  the  centre  O  on  CC,  and 
when  needed  the  same  proportionate  parts  of  other  lines  are  ob- 
tained by  the  application  of  the  fact  that  "  in  any  triangle  a  line 
parallel  to  the  base  divides  the  sides  proportionately." 

Tetragonal  Crystals. 

Therecorded  value  of  ^  is  measured  on  the  diagonal  scale  and 
laid  off  on  OC. 

Hexagonal  Crystals. 

Fig.  3  gives  the  derivation  of  the  axial  cross  of  quartz(c^  I-099) 
from  the  isometric  axes. 


Distances  Oc  ■=  1099  and  Om  —  1.732*  are  measured  on  the 

diagonal  scale  and  laid  off  on  CC;  the  former  determines  the  ver- 

*  Bauerman'i  Sysltmaltc  Mineralogy,  1889,  p.  197. 
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tical  axis,  the  latter  is  used  in  determining  two  lateral  axes  (6B' 
remaining  as  the  third)  as  follows :  Connect  A  and  C,  Draw  mp 
parallel  to  AC.  Connect  p  with  B  and  B'.  Bisect  Op  by  a  line 
parallel  to  BB';  then  a,  and  a,  are  extremities  of  the  required 
axes. 

Orthorhohbic  Crystals. 

In  Fig.  4  the  derivation  of  the  axial  cross  of  barite  is  shown. 

The'  ratio  for  barite  is  £  :b  :c  =  0.815  : 1  :  1.3 13.   The  distances 

0.815  ^i'*'  1-313  ^'^^  measured  on  the  diagonal  scale  and  laid  ofT 

Fig.  4,  Flo.  5. 


-^ 


on  CC  as  Os  and  Oc  respectively.  Oc  is  half  the  projection  of  the 
desired  vertical  axis.  Os  is  equal  to  OC  X  0.815;  hence,  if  C  and 
A  are  connected  and  sa  drawn  parallel  to  CA,  Oa  will  equal  OA 
X  0.815  ;  tl^*t  is,  aa'  is  the  projection  of  the  desired  brachy  axis. 

MoNOCUNic  Crystals. 

In  Fig.  5,  the  derivation  of  the  axial  cross  of  pyroxene  is 
shown. 

The  constants  for  pyroxene  are  a  :  b  :  c  =  1.093  :  I, :  0.589  and 
^  =  74°  10'.  The  sine  and  cosine  of  74°  10'  are  measured  on  the 
quadrant  and  laid  off  on  CC  as  Om  and  01  respectively.  A  and 
C'  are  connected,  mp  drawn  parallel  to  AC  and  the  parallelogram 
pOlt  completed  to  secure  the  point  t  and  the  line  tO. 

The  distances  1.092  and  0.589  are  measured  on  the  diagonal 
scale  and  laid  off  on  CC  as  Ov  and  Oc  respectively.  C  and  t 
are  connected  and  va  is  drawn  parallel  to  C't;  aa'  is  the  projection 
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of  the  desired  clino  axis  and  Oc  is  half  the  projection  of  the  de- 
sired vertical  axis. 

Thiclinic  Crystals. 

In  Fig.  6,  tb«  derivation  of  the  axial  cross  of  axinite  is  shown. 

The  constants  are  3 :  b  :  c  ^  0.492  :  i  ;  0.479,  3  ''^  c  =;  i'  =^  91 " 
52',  b  AC  =  «  =82°  54',  i-i  ''  i-T  ((100)  A  (010})=:  131"  39'. 

(«)  To  obtain  the  macro  axis  b^. — The  sine  and  cosine  of  131° 
39'  (48°  21')  are  measured  on  the  quadrant  and  laid  off  on  CC  as 
Os  and  Ok  respectively.  C  is  connected  with  A'  and  B,  and  the 
points  e  and  d  are  secured  by  drawing  se  parallel  to  CB  and  kd 
parallel  to  CA';  the  point  n  results  from  the  completion  of  the 
parallelogram  dOen. 


The  sine  and  cosine  of  82*  54'  are  measured  on  the  quadrant 
and  laid  off  on  CC  as  Oy  and  Ox  respectively.  C  is  connected 
with  n  and  yr  drawn  parallel  to  Cn  ;  the  completion  of  the  parallel- 
ogram rO  X  b  secures  the  extremity  b  of  the  projection  of  the  de- 
sired macro  axis. 

{S)  To  obtain  the  bracky  and  vertical  axes. — The  steps  are  pre- 
cisely those  for  monoclinic  crystals.  The  sine  and  cosine  of  91° 
52'  (88°  8')  arc  measured  on  the  quadrant  and  laid  off  on  CC  as 
Cm  and  Ol  respectively.  A  and  C  are  connected,  mp  drawn  par- 
allel to  AC,  and  the  parallelogram  pOlt  completed  to  secure  the 
point  t  and  the  line  tO. 

The  distances  0.492  and  O.479  are  measured  on  the  diagonal 
scale  and  laid  off  on  CC  as  Ov  and  Oc  respectively.  C  and  t 
are  connected  and  va  is  drawn  parallel  to  Ct;  aa'  is  the  projection 
of  the  desired  brachy  axis  and  Oc  is  half  the  projection  of  the 
desired  vertical  axis. 

AltHerahsital  Laboratory,  Columbia  Colltgt. 
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A  PERUVIAN  SALT  MINE. 

By  ROBERT  PEELE,  Jr. 

On  the  west  coast  of  Peru,  about  sixty  miles  north  of  the  port 
of  Callao,  and  a  tittle  south  of  Huacho,  is  situated  a  somewhat 
remarkable  deposit  of  salt. 

These  "  salinas,"  or  salt  fields,  embrace  portions  of  a  nearly 
level  tract  bordering  upon  the  ocean, — most  of  the  area  being 
practically  at  sea-level,  some  parts  a  little  below.  The  fiel4 
measures  about  four  miles  from  north  to  south,  with  a  width  of 
from  two  to  three  miles.  The  workable  deposit  does  not  extend 
to  the  beach,  for,  close  to  the  ocean  is  a  narrow  sandy  tract,  occu- 
pied by  small  shallow  lagoons,  containing  a  little  salt  and  "  caliche  " 
(crude  nitrate  of  soda).  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  salt 
plain  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  covered  by  sand,  with  scattering 
meagre  vegetation. 

The  deposit  itself  is  entirely  superficial,  varying  in  thickness 
from  a  few  inches  to  at  least  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  Kxcavations 
fifteen  feet  deep  have  been  made  in  several  places  without  striking 
the  bottom ;  at  other  points  the  bottom  is  reached  at  from  four  to 
seven  feet  The  salt  is  not  continuous  over  the  whole  field,  but 
lies  in  irregular  depressions,  feathering  out  at  the  edges,  where 
the  sand  appears  at  the  surface.  To  determine,  however,  whether 
the  sand  in  a  given  place  is  the  true  bottom  is  not  always  easy, 
because  in  many  parts  which  Are  not  being  worked  the  surface  is 
covered  with  drifted  sand.  When  this  occurs  gUmpses  of  the 
white  salt  may  be  obtained  by  reason  of  an  efflorescence  which 
here  and  there  raises  the  salt  in  flakes  and  lifts  with  it  the  sand 
covering.  Below  is  the  massive  salt  in  layers  of  varying  thickness, 
some  nearly  pure,  some  containing  an  admixture  of  ^and  and  other 
foreign  material.  The  "  caliche,"  or  nitrate  of  soda,  is  usually  found 
upon  the  surface  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  and  when  its  propor- 
ticn  is  large  it  is  very  troublesome,  acting  not  only  as  an  impurity, 
but  eating  away  the  salt  in  a  manner  comparable  to  the  action  of 
salt  itself  upon  ice.  In  some  places  considerable  areas  of  caliche 
occur,  overlying  the  sand  and  black  mud  to  a  depth  of  eight  or 
ten  inches. 
The  amount  of  salt  existing  in  this  deposit  is  very  great,  but  it 
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would  be  difficult  to  estimate  it  until  the  development  of  the 
workings  has  been  carried  much  further. 

The  process  of  extracting  the  salt  in  a  marketable  form  i<!a 
peculiar  though  very  simple  one,  resulting  not  only  from  the  low 
and  level  nature  of  the  deposit,  but  also  from  the  climatic  condi- 
tions which  prevail  on  the  Peruvian  coast.  For  some  purposes, 
such  as  the  curing  of  hides,  the  natural  salt,  just  as  it  is  taken  out. 
is  of  sufficiently  good  quality,  but  for  the  production  of  the  purer 
grades  the  following  method  is  adopted: 

At  any  convenient  point  the  sand  or  other  surface  material  is 
removed  from  the  area  to  be  worked,  and  the  more  or  less  impure 
salt  is  excavated  to  a  depth  of  several  feet,  depending  upon  the 
thickness  of  the  deposit.  Generally  a  depth  of  two  or  three  feet 
is  sufficient,  though  deeper  excavations  are  often  made.  These 
shallow  excavations,  called  "  potreros  "  (literally  in  Spanish,  "  pas- 
tures"), are  then  flooded  with  water.  It  never  rains  on  the  Peru- 
vian coast,  but  in  the  months  from  June  to  September, — the  colder 
or  cloudy  and  misty  portion  of  the  year, — the  level  of  the  water 
in  the  lagoons  bordering  the  seashore  rises  slightly,  so  that 
at  any  time  during  this  season  water  may  be  admitted  through 
small  ditches  to  the  potreros.  This  water  soon  becomes  a  satur- 
ated solution  of  salt  in  its  passage  from  the  lagoon,  and  by  contact 
with  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  potrero,  and  subsequently  by 
natural  evaporation  in  the  warm  weather  after  September  a  rapid 
deposition  takes  place.  This  pure  crystalline  deposit  of  salt 
amounts  to  a  layer  of  five  inches,  or  thereabouts,  per  year  over 
the  whole  area,  and  requires  no  further  refining  even  for  making 
table  salt. 

In  the  month  of  October  the  water  level  in  the  lagoons  begins 
to  lall,  and  as  evaporation  advances  the  surface  of  the  salt  in  the 
potreros  becomes  dry.  This  is  the  best  time  of  the  year  for  har- 
vesting the  salt,  for  if  it  be  left  too  long  even  the  occasional  gentle 
winds  of  the  soft  climate  may  carry  some  sand  and  dust  upon  the 
clean  surface.  Practically,  however,  this  possible  admixture  of 
impurity  is  very  slight,  and  it  is  customary  to  cut  each  potrero 
every  two  years.  This  is  done  similarly  to  the  method  of  cutting' 
ice  by  hand..  The  salt  is  divided  into  blocks  from  i8  to  20  inches 
square,  and  8  to  to  inches  thick.  They  are  easily  removed,  because 
each  time  a  fresh  deposition  takes  place  upon  the  old  surface  left 
by  a  previous  cutting,  there  is  very  little  adhesion  between  the 
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layers,  and  after  the  blocks  have  been  cut  around  to  the  depth  of 
two  layers  a  slight  prying  motion- serves  to  separate  them.  The 
blocks  are  set  upon  edge  in  row8  to  drain  and  dry  in  the  sun  ;  as 
roughly  taken  out  bi  hand  their  weight  ranges  from  130  to  150 
pounds.  It  is  intended  to  introduce  channeling  machines  like 
those  employed  for  ice,  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  labor,  and  to  obtain 
more  uniformity  in  the  size  of  the  blocks.  Moreover,  in  doing  the 
work  with  axes.a  large  amount  of  salt  is  converted  into  fines  which 
must  be  sacked  for  shipment.  The  axes  have  narrow  blades  about 
15  inches  long,  and  with  a  cutting  edge  4  to  4j^  inches  wide. 

In  removing  the  surface  for  making  new  potreros,  most  of  the 
excavated  material  is  worthless,  and  is  used  only  for  making  roads 
and  embankments  through  the  salt  fields,  upon  which  light  port- 
able car  tracks  are  laid  to  convey  the  salt  to  the  main  line  of  tram- 
road.  Some  of  the  purer  salt,  however,  coming  from  the  deeper 
portions  of  the  excavation  is  sacked  for  shipment.  Thus  far  but 
little  regularity  has  been  observed  in  opening  the  potreros,  with  a 
view  to  convenience  of  communication  with  the  railroad,  though 
improvements  arc  in  progress.  The  railroad  is  30-inch  gauge, 
and  6j^  miles  long  to  a  neighboring  harbor,  where  a  long  wooden 
pier  has  been  built  for  transferring  the  salt  directly  from  the  cars 
to  vessels.  A  couple  of  small  locomotives  are  used.  The  cars 
carry  5  tons  each,  and  from  8  to  10  make  up  a  train. 
Several  grades  of  salt  are  recognized: 

1.  "Sal  Corriente,"  or  the  regular  shipping  product  from  the 
surface  deposition  in  the  two  years  rotation  of  working.  It  is  pure 
and  rather  soft. 

2.  "Sal  de  Corazon"  ("'heart  salt"),  the  older  salt,  sometimes 
cut  from  the  under  layers,  after  the  "  sal  corriente,"  or  regular 
crop,  has  been  removed.  It  is  harder  and  may  be  mixed  with 
a  little  foreign  matter,  due  to  having  been  worked  over  previously 
and  to  the  drift  sand.  It  is  poarsely  crystalline,  often  with  a  pinkish 
tinge. 

3.  "  Sal  de  Espuma"  (foam  salt).  This  variety  is  of  little  im- 
portance, occurring  only  in  small  quantities  just  under  the  surface 
of  the  deposit  when  covered  with  sand,  and  is  the  result  of  efflor- 
escence of  the  original  crystalline  salt  when  long  exposed  to  the 
air.     It  is  pure,  white,  and  exceedingly  fine-grained. 

4.  A  fourth  grade  is  very  coarsely  crystalline,  coming  from  the 
deeper  portions  of  the  deposit  below  the  water  level. 
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The  difficulty  of  finding  simple  and  clear  methods  of  express- 
ing elementary  relations  and  propositions  in  mathematics,  espe- 
cially in  geometry  and  its  derived  sciences,  is  partly  due  to  that 
very  simplicity  and  laxity  of  grammatical  construction  which 
makes  English  so  flexible  and  concise  in  all  its  ordinary  uses. 
But  it  is  also  due  to  an  actual  poverty  of  vocabulary,  which  re- 
sults in  the  use  of  the  same  word  or  expression  in  several  senses* 
and  in  the  necessity  of  phrases  or  circumlocutions  where  precise 
terms  are  wanting.  While  in  the  natural  sciences  investigators  never 
hesitate  to  fill  up  any  gap  in  the  resources  of  the  language  by  the 
coinage  out-of-hand  of  new  words,  our  mathematicians  have  bravelj' 
struggled  along  with  the  imperfect  outUlage  of  old  times.  It  is 
the  object  of  this  paper  to  break  in  upon  this  time-honored  con- 
servatism by  attempting  to  fill  up  this  gap  for  a  single  but  funda- 
mentally important  series  of  geometrical  relations.  This  deficiency 
is  shared,  it  is  true,  by  all  other  languages,  and  is  consequently 
attributable  rather  to  the  mathematicians  in  general  than  to  any 
peculiarity  of  our  own  tongue,  but  is  none  the  less  disastrous  for 
that  reason.  It  is  that  which  exists  in  the  treatment  of  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  parallelism,  parallel  transference  or  continuous 
equidistance  between  lines.  Hitherto  the  nomenclature  of  mathe- 
matics seems  to  have  recognized  only  two  among  them,  which 
it  has  termed  paraliflism  and  concentricity,  the  former  relating  lo 
right  lines  and  the  latter  to  curves.  Two  right  lines  are  commonly 
defined  as  parallel  when  they  lie  in  the  same  plane  and  are  so 
placed  that  they  will  never  meet,  even  though  produced  to  infinity 
in  either  direction.  This  time-honored  definition  is  imperfect  be- 
cause it  contravenes  in  direct  terms  the  postulate  of  the  higher 
mathematics  that  parallel  lines  do  meet  at  infinity,  and  more  espe- 
cially because  it  fails  wholly  to  express  the  most  obvious  and  prac- 


•  It  is  hardly  concise  to  say,  "  The  O|ieralion  of  graphically  represemiDg  on  in 
■ssumed  plane  the  amount  of  protrusion  of  a  projecting  solid  i"  liut,  on  ihe  other  liaud, 
(;>rc'^s  the  i-anie  idea  by  saying,  "The  projection  upon  a 
1  of  the  projection  of  a  [irnj action."     This  last  form  of  slatemem 
ic  lorl  no  <luut>t  very  brief,  but  it  is  absolutely  unintelligible. 
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tically  useful  fact  about  parallel  lines,  that  they  are  at  all  points 
equidistant  from  each  other.  This  fact  of  continuous  equidis- 
tance it  leaves  to  be  inferred  or  deduced.  Another  definition  of 
parallelism  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  distance  from  any  point  in 
one  right  line  to  the  nearest  point  in  the  other  is  constant ;  a  defini- 
tion which  starts  with  the  obvious  fact  of  continuous  equidistance, 
and  allows  the  secondary  fact  to  be  deduced  or  inferred  that  the 
distance  between  the  two  lines  measured  in  any  constant  direction 
will  be  constant;  and  the  converse  of  this,  that  th&  measures  of 
equidistance  between  parallel  lines  are  themselves  parallel  in  what- 
et'cr  direction  taken  {aa^,  bb^,  ^\<iv  ^i^j.  etc.  Fig.  I ). 

The  first  of  the  above  definitions  has  Ihe  merit  of  excluding 
from  the  outset  all  curved  lines,  and  of  thus  differentiating  abso- 
lutely between  parallelism  and  concentricity.  On  the  other  hand, 
these  two  relations  have  this  in  common,  ihat  in  concentric  curves, 
as  in  parallel  lines,  the  distance  from  any  point  in  one  curve  to  the 
nearest  point  in  Uie  other  is  constant.  The  second  definition  of 
parallelism  given  above,  is  on  that  account  to  be  preferred,  since  it 
recognizes  the  common  element  in  these  kindred  relations,  while  it 
differentiates  between  them  by  its  expressed  restriction  to  right  lines, 
Thus  the  definition  of  concentricity  may  be  made  to  correspond 
wilh  that  of  parallelism  as  closely  as  do  the  relations  which  these 
words  designate  with  each  other,  differing  only  in  that  which  essen- 
tially differentiates  those  relations,  namely,  the  rightness  and  cur- 
vature of  the  lines  respectively.  If  we  therefore  define  concen- 
tricity as  that  relation  between  curved  lines  lying  in  the  same 
plane -which  exists  when  the  distance  from  any  point  in  either  to 
tlu  nearest  point  in  the  other  is  constant,  it  leaves  us  to  deduce  the 
corollary  that  these  measures  of  equidistance  are  not  mutually 
parallel,  but  normal  to  the  curves,  i.e.,  towards  or  away  from  their 
common  centres  of  curvature  (Fig.  2). 

Both  these  definitions  call  immediate  attention  to  what  is  obvious 
and  essential  in  the  relations  they  define,  and  allow  corresponding 
corollaries  or  deductions  to  be  drawn  regarding  the  direction  in 
which  the  equidistance  is  measured.  This  is  important  in  its  bear- 
ing on  certain  other  relations  of  continuous  equidistance  to  which 
the  text-books  have  as  yet  given  no  name,  but  which  deserve  both 
to  be  named  and  discussed.  Their  recognition  in  elementary 
mathematical  text-books  would,  I  am  convinced,  be  a  great  gain 
to  descriptive  geometry  and  to  the  science  of  shades  and  shadows. 
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if  not  to  geometrical  discussion  generally.     These  hitherto  un- 
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named  relations  are  confined  to  curved  lines,  as  it  is  obvious  that 
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right  lines  can  in  no  way  be  equidistant  throughout  except  when 
parallel  and  in  the  same  plane. 

The  words  "parallel"  and  "concentric"  have  each,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  precise  and  distinct  meaning,  and  designate  closely-allied 
relations  of  continuous  equidistance  between  right  lines  and  curves 
respectively.  But  there  is  no  word  to  designate  the  relation  be- 
tween a  pair  of  equal  and  similar  curves  so  situated  that  their  dis- 
tance apart,  measured  in  a  given  constant  direction,  is  everywhere 
equal.  In  other  words,  if  we  displace  or  transfer  all  points  of  a 
given  curved  line  a  given  distance  in  a  given  direction,  they  will 
form  in  their  second  position  a  curve  equal  and  similar  to  the  first, 
and  equidistant  from  it  at  all  points  if  the  distances  be  measured 
along  the  paths  of  transference  (Fig,  3}.  The  curves  are  obviously 
not  concentric,  for  their  measures  of  equidistance  are  not  taken  in 
directions  normal  to  the  curves,  which,  moreover,  have  not,  like 
concentric  curves,  common  centres  of  curvature,  nor  are  the  dis- 
tances constant  between  nearest  points  from  one  line  to  the  other. 
The  curves  cannot  be  called  parallel,  for  either  definition  of  paral- 
lelism excludes  curved  lines.  And  it  would  be  both  undesirable 
and  unscientific  to  extend  the  application  of  the  word  parallel  to 
include  such  curves.  Undesirable,  because  what  our  mathematical 
language  needs  is  precision  and  restrictioi,  not  extension  of  terms ; 
unscientific,  because  the  relation  of  parallelism  between  right  lines 
is  unique,  and  because  the  equidistance  we  are  now  endeavoring  to 
find  a  name  for  is  restricted  in  every  case  to  measurement  in  one 
constant  direction.  In  this  respect,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  of  being 
confined  to  curves,  it  is  more  closely  akin  to  concentricity,  in  which 
the  direction  of  the  equidistance  is  restricted.  But  here  again 
there  is  a  difference,  for  concentric  equidistance  is  measured  in 
constantly-changing  directions,  while  in  the  curves  we  are  consid- 
ering the  direction. of  measurement  is  constant.  Let  us,  for  the 
present,  call  this  relation  that  of  parallel  transference,  and  investi- 
gate a  little  more  closely  both  its  properties  and  its  importance. 

The  first  of  the  two  definitions  of  parallelism  above  given  em-  ■ 
phasizes  the  conception  of  non-intersection,  as  the  second  does 
that  of  continuous  equidistance.  Concentric  curves  present  to 
the  eye  a  corresponding  aspect  of  non-intersection  ;  they  do  not 
seem  to  approach  to  and  recede  from  each  other.  They  are,  how- 
ever, in  their  very  nature  dissimilar  curves.  Having  throughout 
common  centres  of  curvature  (as  c,  «,'  o"  in  Fig.  4),  their  radii 
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of  curvature  differ  throughout  by  constant  quantities,  rendering 
the  homologous  portions  obviously  dissimilar.  This  becomes 
very  noticeable  in  any  series  of  concentric  curves,  as  in  Fig.  4, 
where  the  curve  a  a  a  a  is  as  unlike  as  possible  \.q  bbbb.  On  the 
other  hand,  curves  in  parallel  transference  frequently  do  intersect; 
they  always  appear  to  the  eye  to  approach  each  other  in  certain 
portions  and  to  recede  in  others,  and  they  are,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  similar  and  equal  curves  (Figs.  3  and  5).  All  equal  circles 
are  mutually  in  this  relation  of  parallel  transference  as  Fig.  ; 
makes  clear  to  the  eye  by  the  equal  parallel  measures  aa,  bb,  cc; 
hb',  dd'y  ee',  etc. 

5c  (ar,  there  has  been  nothing  said  to  limit  the  direction  of  the 
parallel  displacement.  But  it  is  obvious  that  according  as  the  trans- 
position is  effected  in  the  plane  of  the  curve  or  otherwise,  there 
will  ensue  radically  different  relations  between  the  curves.  In  the 
first  case  they  will  lie  in  the  same  plane  ;  in  the  second  they  will 
be  in  parallel  planes.  In  the  first  case  the  two  curves  may  touch 
or  intersect  at  one  or  more  points  ;  in  the  second  case  they  cannot 
intersect  at  alt.  In  this  second  case  the  parallel  paths  of  equal  dis- 
placement, or  in  other  words  the  measures  of  the  transference^ 
make  an  angle  with  the  planes  of  the  curves  ai)d  form  right-line 
elements  of  a  cylindrical  surface,  of  which  the  curves  are  parallel 
sections ^r bases.  Itis  therefore  important  to  distinguish  between 
these  two  sorts  of  parallel  transference,  and  to  find  a  name  for  each. 
This  is  especially  necessary  in  view  of  the  frequency  and  impor- 
tance of  these  two  relations  in  descriptive  geometry,  and  particu- 
larly in  some  of  its  special  branches,  such  as  isometric  perspective 
and  sciography.  Equal  and  similar  curves  in  parallel  planes,  like 
the  bases  of  a  cylinder,  or  the  front  and  rear  edges  of  a  wheel,  or 
of  the  intrados  of  an  arch,  though  commonly  spoken  of  as  par- 
allel, are  really  curves  in  parallel  transference  in  space,  while  their 
projections  are  curves  in  parallel  displacement  in  a  plane,  and  the 
lines  of  transference  or  equidistance  in  this  plane  are  the  projec- 
tions of  the  paths  of  transference,  as  aa  and  bb  in  Fig.  6.  But 
how  cumbrous  is  all  this  designation  by  phrases  instead  of  word.';, 
and  how  unreasonable  in  the  case  of  such  common  and  familiar 
phenomena,  in  so  practical  a  science  as  descriptive  geometry! 

Curves  in  parallel  transference  have  an  festhetic  value  in  addi- 
tion to  their  mathematical  importance.  They  form  the  basis  of 
nearly  all  repetitive  ornament  and  constitute  one  of  the  most  cssen- 
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tial  elements  of  architectural  splendor.  For  the  repetition  of  the 
same  arch  over  a  series  of  windows,  or  of  any  other  architectural 
form  in  the  plane  of  the  wall  is  merely  a  case  of  curves  "  in  par- 
allel transference  in  a  plane,"  white  a  series  of  transverse  arches  re- 
peated across  a  long  nave  or  arcade  derives  richness  of  effect  from 
the  repetition  6f  the  same  curve  in  parallel  planes,  that  is  "  in  par- 
allel transference  in  space."  Counterchange  (which  is  so  conspicu- 
ous a  feature  of  Moorish  ornament  and  of  some  other  styles)  and 
nearly  all  gothic  diaper-work,  when  executed  with  curved  lines, 
are  instances  of  the  decorative  use  of  curves  in  parallel  transference 
in  a  plane(Fig,  8).  At  the  same  time  the  frequency  of  concentric 
curves,  both  In  architecture  and  in  decoration,  as  in  the  mouldings 
of  an  archivolt,  in  Greek  guilloches,  and  in  Byzantine  interlacing 
patterns,  makes  it  only  the  more  desirable  to  confer  upon  each  one 
of  these  relations  a  definite  and  intelligible  name.* 

These  new  names  should  be  etymologically  allied  to  the  word 
parallel,  because  of  the  kinship  between  parallelism  and  the  rela- 
tions they  are  to  designate.  The  only  Greek  prepositions  avail- 
able in  the  compounding  of  the  new  words  would  seem  to  be 
xaxa,  /jtrd  and  abv,  either  one  of  which  combines  readily  with 
i).lT,lan  tnform"catallel,"t  "metallel"and  "synallel."  ^ani  means 
not  only  "according  to,"  but  also  "down  upon,"  and  therefore 
seems  especially  appropriate  to  the  case  of  parallel  transfers  in 
space;  that  is,  of  equal  curves  in  parallel  planes,  because  of  the 
suggested  possibility  of  bringing  any  one  of  these  curves  down 
upon  the  other,  i>.,  of  superposing  them.  J/erd,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  its  suggestion  of  sequence  and  successiveness  ("after," 


•  There  are  many  Cases  of  lines  in  parallel  transference  ivhich  at  first  sighl  njipear 
anylhirg  but  equicli slant  throughout;  geeming,  iniiteil,  to  ulttrly  belie  the  parallelism 
claimed  for  ihcm.  The  fact  is,  that  parallel  transference  prL■^■ervcs  the  semblance  of 
Ijarallelism  only  when,  an  in  Fig.  9,  a  series  of  curves  having  a  common  tangent  are 
rilsplaced  in  a  diiection  at  right  angles  to  that  langeni  {A,  A').  Displacement  in  any 
other  direcLion  results  in  attemale  approaches  and  recessions,  or  even  iiiterseclioiis,  of 
the  ciirves,  as  vriih  A'll  and  BH,'  where  ihe  dolled  lines  c<,'  c'c,"  etc,  indicate  the 
direction  of  the  transfer.  In  B'CC"  we  have  an  example  of  the  simplest  counterchange  ; 
and  Fig.  8  shows  how  even  the  must  elalmratc  Moorish  counterchangcd  quarry  or 
diaper  is  produced  by  oblique  transfer,  as  of  the  heavy  line  a'ttbe.  Continuous  equi- 
distance in  these  cases  is  not  apparent  Ihough  real ;  but  it  emphasises  the  necessity 
of  coining  a  name  which  shall  not,  by  the  use  of  the  word  ''  parallel,"  call  altention  to 
a  projjcrly  seemingly  lacking, 

t  I  iiwe  to  Prof.  W.  R,  Ware  the  first  suggestion  of  this  word,  although  the  use 
here  made  of  it  is  slightly  different  from  that  10  which  he  pro[iosed  to  apply  it. 
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either  in  time  or  place)  is  better  adapted  to  express  the  idea  of  suc- 
cessive positions  of  the  curve  in  a  plane.  Let  us  then  call  cunes 
"in  parallel  transference  in  space"  ^ata/M  curves,  and  their  rela- 
tion to  each  other  calailclism.  In  the  same  way  curves  "  in  parallel 
transference  in  a  plane"  should  be  metalUi  curves,  and  their  mutual 
relation  that  of  mftallelism.  We  are  now  provided  with  a  scientific, 
sujTgcstive  and  appropriate  term  for  each  of  the  four  most  import- 
ant relations  of  continuous  equidistance  between  lines;  names  ab- 
solutely restricted  to  definite  cases,  and  imftossible  to  confound 
one  with  another.  The  rails  of  a  straight  railroad  track  ^xt.  par- 
allel;  when  the  track  curves  they  are  concentric  ;  the  nearer  and 
further  edges  of  an  arch-soffit,  and  the  bases  of  a  cylinder,  are 
.  catalld :  all  equal  circles  in  the  same  plane  are  mctallel.  The  pro- 
jections of  catallel  curves  on  a  plane  are  metallel  curves.  The 
shadow  of  a  plane  curve  on  a  plane  parallel  to  it  is  catallel  to  the 
curve,  and  the  projections  of  the  curve  and  of  its  shadow  are 
metallel.  If  we  call  the  lines  of  equidistance  (or  "paths  of  trans- 
fer") respectively  "  lines  of  catallelism  "  and  "  of  metailelism,"  we 
are  able  to  state  with  perfect  clearness  and  conciseness  regarding 
the  above  curve  and  its  shadow  on  a  parallel  plane,  that  "  the  rays 
which  cast  the  shadow  are  lines  of  catallelism  between  the  curve 
and  its  shadow,  and  the  projections  of  these  rays  are  lines  of 
metailelism  between  the  projections  of  the  curve  and  of  its  shadow. " 
The  whole  discussion  of  the  projection  of  shades  and  shadows, 
and.  indeed,  of  many  other  problems  of  descriptive  geometry  is 
thus  simplified  and  clarified,  and  many  of  the  phenomena  of  solid 
geometry  are  rendered  capable  of  concise  and  easy  statement.  The 
use  of  these  terms  is,  therefore,  herewith  respectfully  submiited  to 
the  consideration  of  mathematicians  and  teachers. 

There  remain  two  forms  of  continuous  equidistance  which  we 
have  not  yet  discussed,  but  which  are  sufficiently  interesting  to 
deser\'e  a  word  of  comment,  and  possibly  the  coining  of  special 
designations  also.  The  first  of  these  is  that  of  the  parallel  right 
sections  of  solids  of  revolution  and  of  surfaces  compounded  from 
them.  Such  curves  are  not  concentric  nor  metallel,  because  in 
different  planes;  nor  catallel,  because  they  are  unequal,  except  in 
the  case  of  cylinders.  But  if  their  distances  apart  be  measured 
along  the  generating  or  meridian  elements  of  the  surface,  or  along 
the  chords  of  the  intercepted  arcs  of  these  elements,  they  are 
found  to  be  continuously  equidistant.     Moreover,  the  projections 
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of  these  curves  on  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  revolution 
arc  concentric  curves,  and  they  are  thus  brought  into  a  certain 
kinship  with  those  we  have  already  discussed.  Whether  it  is  or 
is  not  worth  while  to  apply  to  tliem  the  third  of  the  names  sug- 
gested above,  and  to  call  them  "  synallel,"  we  leave  to  the  judgment 
of  teachers  and  of  writers  of  mathematical  text-books.  The  name 
is  not  fio  rigorously  descriptive  as  the  other  two,  but  -is  perhaps 
sufficiently  so  to  serve  the  purposes  of  designation. 

It  only  remains  to  mention  the  case  of  curves,  not  plane  figures 
.themselves,  which,  when  repeated  by  parallel  transference,  are 
uniformly  equidistant  in  space  though  not  in  parallel  planes.  There 
can  be  no  objection  to  calling  them  catallel  curves,  since  the  rela- 
tion they  sustain  to  each  other  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of 
catallelism  for  each  of  their  infinitesimal  plane  elements,  and  con- 
fusion cannot  arise  from  such  use  of  the  term,  because  of  the  abso- 
lute distinction  between  plane  curves  and  those  which  are  not 
plane  figures.  The  projections  of  such  curves  as  these  on  a  com- 
mon plane  would  be  metallel  curves,  which  further  assimilates  their 
relation  to  that  of  catallelism.  And  all  these  five  species  of  con- 
tinuous equidistance  between  curves  are  brought  into  a  common 
category  by  the  fact  that  in  all  five  cases  the  tangents  to  their 
homologous  points  are  parallel ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  their 
homologous  infinitesimal  segments  considered  as  right  lines  are  in 
each  case  parallel.  It  would  seem  but  reasonable  to  give  each 
case  its  own  name,  and  to  expect  that  these  new  designations  may 
help  both  to  enrich  and  to  simptily  the  discussions  and  investiga- 
tions alike  of  plane,  solid  and  descriptive  geometry.  This  confi- 
dent expectation  the  writer  pleads  as  his  excuse  for  presenting  at 
such  length  the  claims  of  the  three  new  words  which  form  the  title 
of  this  paper. 
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DETAILS  OF  MODERN  WATER-WORKS 
CONSTRUCTION.* 

By  WOLCOTT  C,  FOSTER. 

Part  II. — Cast-Iron  Fi'anged-Pipe  and  Special  Castings; 

Valves. 

Flanged  pipe  is  straight  pipe  with  a  flange  or  broad  circular 
ring  ca.st  on  either  one  or  both  ends  (Fig.  2l)-  If  there  is  a  flange 
on  one  end  only,  the  other  end  may  be  either  of  a  bell  or  a  spigot 
form,  and  it  is  then  known  as  flange -and -bell  or  flan  ge-and-spi  got 


Fianged-Rpe  and  Flange  and  Spigot-Pipe. 

pipe.  It  may  be  obtained  in  any  length  up  to  l8  feet,  but  is  usu- 
ally supplied  in  12-foot  lengths.  The  pipe  is  put  in  a  lathe,  and 
the  flanges  turned  up  or  "faced." 

Where  the  joints  of  the  pipe  are  likely  to  be  submitted  to  a  ten- 
sile strain,  for  piping  inside  the  pump-house,  and  wherever  the 
piping  is  likely  to  require  being  taken  apart  once  in  a  while,  flanged- 
pipe  and  specials  are  used.  There  are  other  cases  where  flanged- 
pipe  is  required,  but  a  little  practice  will  soon  enable  one  to  decide 
when  it  is  appropriate  to  use  flanged  pipe  and  specials. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  the  pipe  is  shipped  with  the  flanges 
blank  or  undriUed,  leaving  the  bolt-holes  to  be  drilled  on  the  work. 
This,  however,  is  expensive,  and  it  is  better  to  have  the  bolt-holes 
drilled  at  the  pipe-works.     When  this  is  done,  it  is  neces.sary  to 

•  Copyrighted,  1894,  by  Wolcott  C.  Foiler. 
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send  the  makers  either  a  template  or  data,  showing  the  location  of 
the  holes  with  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  axes  of  the  pipe 
when  it  is  other  than  straight  pipe,  the  diameter  of  the  bolt-hole 
circle  (that  is,  to  the  centre  of  the  holes — in  fad,  all  measurements 
are  made  in  reference  to  the  centres)  and  the  size  of  the  holes  re- 
quired, together  with  such  other  information  as  may  be  pertinent. 
Fig.  22  shows  such  a  diagram  for  the  bolt-holes  in  a  flanged  bend. 


There  is  no  universal  standard  of  weights  for  flanged  pipes,  nor 
is  there  an  universal  standard  as  to  flanges,  bolt-holes,  etc.  Each 
foundry  usually  has  its  own  standard,  and,  unless  otherwise  or- 
dered, sends  that  standard.  Standards  have  been  suggested  from 
time  to  time,  notably  one  by  Mr.  John  E.  Codman,  of  Philadel- 
phia, an  abstract  of  whose  paper  read  before  the  Engineers'  Club, 
of  Philadelphia,  is  given  in  Engineering  Neivs  of  January  12,  ibSg, 
p.  24-  When  flanged  work  is  to  be  connected  together  or  with 
valves,  care  should  be  taken  to  specify  the  outside  diameter  of  the 
flanges ;  otherwise,  the  chances  are  that  when  the  work  is  bolted 
up,  one  flange  will  be  found  larger  than  the  abutting  flange,  and 
either  the  work  will  be  unsightly  and  unworkmanlike  or  the  ex- 
pensive method  of  chipping  and  filing  down  the  flange  will  have  to 
be  followed. 

In  Table  III.  will  be  found  some  of  the  details  in  relation  to  the 
various  sizes  of  flanged  pipe  turned  out  by  one  of  the  prominent 
foundries. 

Flanged  special  castings  or  flanged  specials  are  very  similar  to 
bell-and-spigot  or  ordinary  specials,  except  that  flanges  replace 
either  one  or  all  of  the  bells  or  spigots. 

The  general  remarks  made  in  the  first  paper  on  bell-and-spigot 
pipe  and  specials  apply  to  flanged  material. 
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Table  111. —  Weight  and  Dimensions  of  Medium  Weight 
Flanged- Pipe. 
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The  joints  are  made  up  by  inserting  a  gasket  of  rubber  packing, 
leather,  sheet  lead  or  copper  between  the  abutting  surfaces.  The 
proper  gasket  to  use  will,  of  course,  depend  on  circumstances,  but 
as  a  rule  sheet-lead  is  preferable. 

Flange-pipe  is  usually  sold  by  the  pound,  the  same  as  special 
castings,  and  runs  about  the  same  in  price  for  i2-foot  lengths. 
When  the  lengths  are  other  than  12  feet  long,  the  price  per  pound 
is  usually  greater. 

Valves. 

Water-works  valves  arc  made  of  cast-iron,  with  a  few  of  their 
parts  of  a  special  composition  similar  to  bronze.     The  ingredients 

*  Compare  wiih  Table  IV. 
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and  their  amounts  of  this  composition  vary  wilh  the  different  man- 
ufacturers, and  are  trade  secrets.  The  valves  are  of  the  kind 
known  as  gate-valves,  and  may  have  either  one  or  two  gates. 
While  there  are  some  pretty  well-known  makes  of  the  single-gate 
variety,  those  with  double  gates  are  more  generally  preferred  and 
used. 

Of  the  latter  kind,  Figs.  23  to  25  show  sections  and  outside 
views. 

Fig.  23. 


"HP 


Walet  \Vo.ks  Valve 


Fig.  23  shows  the  parts  of  an  ordinary  street-main  valve  of  mod- 
erate size  of  the  make  known  as  the  Eddy  Valve.  The  following 
list  gives  the  nanjes  of  the  parts,  their  uses  and  the  material  of 
which  they  are  made : 

Case  or  body  of  the  valve  (cast-iron). 
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Cover  or  bonnet  (cast-iron). 

Lower  part  of  the  stuffing-box  for  the  stem  (cast-iron). 

Stuffing-box  follower  (cast-iron). 

Stud-bolts  and  nuts  for  fastening  the  stuffing-box  together  and  to 
the  cover  (wrought-iron). 

Bolts  for  fastening  the  bonnet  to  the  body  (wrought- iron). 

Stem  or  screw  by  which  the  valve  is  operated  (steel  and  com- 
position). 

Ball-nut  or  gate-carrier  (composition),  into  which  the  stem 
worics  to  raise  or  lower  the  gates.  The  hooks  extending  out- 
ward from  the  stem  of  this  nut  work  in  grooves  in  the  edges  of 
the  gates,  and  keep  them  in  place  when  the  gates  are  raised  off 
their  seats.  The  rounded  projections  at  the  lower  end  are  called 
the  trunnions. 

Fio.  34,  Fee.  15. 


Seciion  of  KrJJy  Valve. 

Perspective  View  Edily  Vnlve. 

Gates  or  leaves  of  the  valve.  The  body  of  the  gate  is  of  cast- 
iron,  the  facing-ring  of  composition. 

Stem-nut  (cast-iron),  placed  on  top  of  the  stem  to  give  a  grip 
for  the  wrench  or  key  used  in  opening  and  closing  the  valve,  and 
which  is  kept  in  place  by  a  nut.  The  stem-nut  is  usually  two 
inches  square. 

The  stats  (composition)  are  the  surfaces  against  which  the  gates 
bear  when  the  valve  is  closed. 

Fig.  24  shows  a  sectional  view  of  one  of  these  valves  put  to- 
gether, and  Fig.  25  an  outside  view. 
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After  the  seat  rings  and  facing  rings  on  the  gates  are  put  in 
place  and  turned  up  the  gates  are  ground  on  their  respective  seats 
with  emery  to  a  perfect  bearing. 

These  valves  are  known  as  centre  bearing,  that  is,  the  pres- 
sure to  keep  the  gates  against  their  seats  is  applied  at  the  centre 
of  the  back  of  the  gates.  In  some  makes  the  mechanism  causes 
the  pressure  to  be  exerted  on  the  back  of  the  gates  at  their  outer 
edges,  usually  at  two  or  more  points  of  the  circumference.  Centre 
bearing  valves  are  to  be  preferred,  as  they  are  more  hkely  to 
close  tightly  should  some  foreign  matter  lodge  between  one  of  the 
gates  and  its  seat. 

Double  gale  valves  may  in  general  be  divided  into  two  classes  : 

1st.  Those  in  which  the  seats  are  inclined  to  each  other. 

2d.  Those  in  which  the  seats  are  parallel  to  each  other. 

In  the  tirst  class  the  gates  take  the  form  of  a  very  long  wedge 
when  being  closed,  and  consequently  require  but  comparatively 
little  power  to  make  them  tight.  In  the  second  class  the  gates  or 
leaves  are  pushed  apart  and  held  against  the  seats  by  wedges  or 
similar  contrivances  when  shut. 

Fig.  26  shows  the  interior  working  parts  of  a  valve  with  parallel 
seats,  as  made  by  the  Rensselaer  Manufacturing  Company. 


Interior  Part<>  Rensselai 

The  Eddy  valve  described  above  has  inclined  seats,  is  easily 
closed  tight  and  opened,  and  has  a  minimum  number  of  parts. 

Any  valve  for  use  in  street  mains  should  not  leak  with  the  pres- 
sure on  either  gate,  while  wholly  relieved  from  pressure  on  the 
other  gate. 

With  some  makes  of  valves  it  is  necessary  to  place  one  of  the 
gates,  which  is  usually  painted  a  distinctive  color,  facing  the  pres- 
sure.    It  is  not  desirable  to  use  such  valves,  as  in  a  well-designed 
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works  the  majority  of  the  valves  are  likely  to  have  the  pressure  on 
one  face  as  often  as  on  the  other  when  closed. 

Valves  are  made  to  open  by  turning  either  to  the  right  or  left,  as 
ordered,  but  unless  otherwise  specified  usually  open  by  turning  to 
the  left 

The  larger  sizes  of  valves  are  geared  with  spur  gearing  when 
intended  to  stand  upright,  as  shown  in  Fig.  27.  and  with  bevel 
gearing  when  intended  to  He  on  the  side,  as  in  Fig.  28.  The  sire 
at  which  gearing  is  added  depends  upon  the  pressure  and  upon  the 
depth  that  the  pipe  is  laid  in  the  ground.  It  is  seldom  that  valves 
under  20  inches  diameter  have  to  be  geared.   With  40  to  50  pounds 


La^e  Valve  wilh  Spur  Gear 
to  Sland  Upriglit. 

pressure  it  is  usually  necessary  to  gear  valves  24  inches  in  didmetcr 
and  over.  As  a  rule,  the  larger  sizes  of  valves  in  street  mains  have 
to  be  placed  on  theirsides,  otherwise  they  would  extend  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

Valves  are  made  with  a  hub  or  bell  on  each  end,  with  a  spigot 
on  each  end,  and  with  flange  ends,  with  screw  ends,  or  with  any 
combination  of  these.  The  particular  kind  required  should  be 
specified,  otherwise  valves  with  a  bell  on  each  end  will  be  sent. 

One  or  more  by-passes  or  passages  to  carry  the  water  around 
the  gates  when  the  valve   is  closed  are  placed  on   large  gates. 
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Large  Bevel  Geared  V»lvc  with  By-Pass. 
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These  by-passcs  are  closed  by  secondary  valves.  The  object  of 
the  by-passcs  is  to  prevent  excessive  water  hammer  by  a  sudden  or 
rapid  stoppage  of  the  entire  flow  and  to  partially  relieve  the  pres- 
sure on  the  gates  of  the  main  valve  when  it  is  closed,  so  thai 
it  may  be  more  easily  opened  (Fig.  29). 

When  so  desired,  hand-wheels  arc  placed  on  top  of  the  stem 
in  place  of  stem-nuts  (Fig.  30).  In  ordinary  valves  the  stem  or 
spindle  does  not  rise,  i.e.,  as  the  gates  are-raised  up  the  gate  car- 
rier works  up  on  the  stem,  while  the  stem  always  holds  the  same 
relative  position  to  the  case  of  the  valve. 


Quick  Opening  or  Sliding  Slem  anil 
Lever  Valve. 
Valve  with  Hand  Wheel. 

For  Special  uses,  many  other  forms  of  valves  have  been  designed, 
of  which  the  following  are  among  the  more  important: 

Rising  stem-valves,  in  which  the  stem  rises  out  of  the  case  as 
the  valve  is  opened. 

Sliding-stcm  and  lever-valves,  in  which  the  gates  are  moved  by 
a  stem  operated  by  a  lever  (Fig.  31).  There  is  00  screw-thread 
cut  on  the  stem  in  this  variety.  They  are  usually  marked  S.  S.  & 
L.  valves. 

Outside  screw  and  yoke-valves  (Fig.  32),  known  as  O,  S.  &  V, 
valves. 

Rack-  and  pinion-valves  (Fig.  33), 
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Outside  Screw  and  Yoke- Valve.  tiack  «iid  Pinion- Valve. 

Hydraulic-lift  valves  (Fig.  34),  in  which  the  gates  are  moved  by 
a  piston  operated  by  a  hydraulic  cylinder  placed  upon  the  valve. 


HydTauIk-Lifi  Valves. 
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Flume-valves  are  intended  to  withstand  only  light  pressures,  and 
while  outside  they  have  much  the  appearance  of  the  ordinan- 
valves  for  street  mains,  they  are  much  lighter  in. construction,  and 
have  but  a  single  gate  (Fig.  35). 

Sluice  gates  are  of  peculiar  construction,  and  are  sometimes  used 
on  the  inlets  and  outlets  of  reservoirs,  especially  for  large  sizesof 
pipe  (Fig.  36). 

The  principal  outside  dimensions  of  the  standard  Eddy  valve,  as 
made  by  the  Eddy  Valve  Company,  are  given  in  Table  IV. 


Table  IV.- 

-Dimensions  of  Standard  Eddy  Valve 

in  Ineha. 
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When  it  is  desirable  to  use  the  ordinary  stationary  spindle-valve 
and  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  tell  the  position  of  the  gates,  an 
indicator  is  attached  to  the  valve.  The  kind  of  indicator  varies 
with  the  conditions  and  the  maker.  Where  the  valve  is  exposed 
to  view,  a  worm  working  into  a  gear  may  be  attached  to  the  stem 
of  the  valve  as  shown  in  Fig.  37,  or  an  index-finger  moving  along 
*  Compare  with  Table  III. 
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a  scale  and  operated  by  a  fine  thread  cut  upon  the  exposed  por- 
tion of  the  stem  may  be  used. 


Fig.  38  shows  another  style  of  indicator. 

Where  the  valve  is  not  exposed,  a  post  indicator,  as  shown  in 
P'g-  39.  oi"  some  similar  contrivance,  may  be  resorted  to. 


The  standard  nut  placed  on  the  valves  is  two  inches  square. 
The  valve- wrenches  should  always  be  kept  convenient  and  in  their 
places,  so  that  properly  authorized  persons  can  get  them  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  in  a  case  of  necessity.  Care  should  be  exercised  in 
operating  valves.     When  closed  they  should  simply  be  brought 
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to  a  firm,  even  bearing,  and  should  never  be  forced  or  jammed. 
If  they  will  not  close  tightly  with  a  moderate  pressure  on  the 
wrench,  something  is  wrong,  and  if  forced,  injury  is  likely  to  re- 
sult. Either  the  stem  will  be  strained,  the  threads  stripped,  some 
of  the  interior  parts  broken,  or  the  faces  of  the  gates  or  their  scats 
damaged.  As  soon  as  the  gates  are  off  the  seats  the  valves  should 
work  perfectly  free  and  even.  In  newly-constructed  systems,  for- 
eign material,  such  as  sticks,  stones,  old  shoes  and  miscellaneous 
articles  are  likely  to  be  found  in  the  pipes,  especially  if  the  inspec- 
tion has  not  been  quite  as  strict  as  it  should  be,  and  even  with  the 
best  of  inspectioli  and  care  they  sometimes  get  in.  They  will  \x, 
found  to  gradually  work  aloi^  and  find  lodgement  in  either  a  valve 
or  hydrant.  If  a  valve  will  not  close  tight,  the  water  should  be 
shut  off  from  the  section  on  each  side,  and  the  valve  taken  apart 
by  removing  the  bonnet.  It  may  then  be  cleaned  out  If  the 
gates  are  raised  up  into  the  bonnet  before  removing  it,  all  the  inte- 
rior parts  may  be  removed  together.  Care  should  be  exercised 
not  to  tear  or  damage  the  gasket  that  will  be  found  between  the 
case  and  bonnet.  If  this  is  injured  and  is  not  renewed  the  chances 
are  greatly  in  favor  of  a  leak. 


Table   V. — ApproxhnaU    Cost  of   Standard  Make   Dottdie-Hab 


Water  Works  Valves,  Brass  Mounted  Iron  Body. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  in  some  of  the  foregoing  cuts  the  valves 
have  screw  ends.  Screw-endvalves  are  only  used  on  wrought-iron 
pipe,  and  these  same  styles  of  valves  may  be  obtained  with  either 
hub,  spigot  or  flange  ends  for  cast-iron  pipe. 
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The  cost  of  valves  varies  from  time  to  time  and  depends  upon 
the  make,  locality,  condition  of  business  and  quantity.  For  esti- 
mating purposes  in  the  middle  and  eastern  states  for  moderate 
quantities  the  following  prices,  f,  o.  b,  cars,  may  be  used  for  stand- 
sLx-d  makes.  The  actual  contract  price  may  be  somewh.it  less,  but 
the  estimate  will  be  on  the  safe  side  and  is  not  likely  to  be  out 
ov^er  a  few  per  cent. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM  THE  ANALYTICAL  LABORA- 
TORIES OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  MINES, 
COLUMBIA  COLLEGE. 


SCHEMES  FOR  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS. 

Bv  J.  S.  C.  WELLS,  Ph.D.  and  A,  R.  CUSHMAN,  Ph.D. 

Chemical  Reactions. 

All  chemical  changes  may  be  expressed  by  means  of  reactions 
written  in  the  form  of  an  equation,  e.g. : 

BaCl,  +  Na,SO,  -  BaSO.  -|-  2  NaCI. 

Now  let  us  examine  this  equation  and  see  what  it  is  intended 
to  express  by  it.  In  the  first  place  it  is  a  kind  of  short  hand  (or 
chemical  names ;  instead  of  writing  out  the  words  barium  chloride 
we  denote  it  much  more  easily  by  using  the  chemical  symbol  be- 
longing to  each  element  contained  in  the  compound,  thus  in  the 
example  given  Ba  stands  for  barium  and  CI  for  chlorine.  Perhaps 
you  may  ask  why  we  write  it  BaCI,  and  not  simply  BaCl.  This 
brings  us  to  another  important  property  of  symbols,  viz. :  that 
they  not  only  represent  the  elements  themselves  but  they  also  rep- 
resent their  atomic  weights,  as  compared  with  the  atom  of  hydro- 
gen which  is  taken  as  the  unit.  Now  in  the  example  under  dis- 
cussion it  has  been  found  by  quantitative  analysis  that  it  contains 
137  parts  by  weight  of  barium  and  71  parts  of  chlorine.  The 
weight  of  the  barium  atom  has  been  found  to  be  137  times  that 
of  the  hydrogen  atom,  hence  in  this  compound  we  have  an  amount 
of  barium  equal  to  one  atom.  The  chlorine  atom  has  been 
been  found  to  be  35.5  times  as  heavy  as  that  of  hydrogen,  hence 
if  BaClj  contains  71  parts  of  chlorine  to  one  barium  atom  (137I  it 
must  contain  71  -*-  35.5  (weight  of  I  atom  of  chlorine)  equals  2 
atoms  of  chlorine. 

This  we  denote  by  writing  the  figure  2  at  the  lower  right  hand 
corner  of  the  symbol  of  the  element,  hence  we  see  that  BaOj 
means  in  the  first  place,  the  chemical  compound  barium  chloride; 
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second,  that  it  represents  definite  weights  of  the  constituent  ele- 
ments, and  also  the  number  of  atoms  of  each  element  in  the  mole- 
cule. 

When  a  number  is  written  before  the  symbol  representing  a 
molecule,  as  zNaCl,  it  means  two  molecules. 

If  we  should  perform  the  chemical  operation  expressed  by 
the  equation  given  we  would  find  that  208  (Ra  137  -f  Clj/l)  parts 
by  weight  of  barium  chloride  and  142  (Na,  46  +  S  32  -|-  Oj  64) 
parts  of  sodium  sulphate  would  produce  233  (Ba  137 +  5  32  -|- 
O^  64)  parts  of  barium  sulphate  and  117  (2(Na  23  +  CI  35.5)  ) 
parts  of  sodium  chloride. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  all  equations .  representing 
chemical  change,  that  the  number  of  atoms  on  one  side  of  the 
equation  must  be  exactly  equal  to  those  on  the  other;  nothing  can 
be  gained  or  lost.  , 

Having  gained  some  idea  as  to  what  an  equation  means  let 
us  see  if  they  differ  from  each  other  in  any  important  respects. 

In  the  equation  cited,  it  is  evident  that  we  have  a  .simple  inter- 
change of  the  elements  contained  in  the  two  substances  used,  the 
barium  replacing  the  sodium  and  the  sodium  the  barium  ;  such  a 
transposition  is  called  metathesis  and  to  this  class  of  equations  be- 
long a  very  large  number  of  chemical  reactions.     ■ 

-It  is  a  general  rule.that  if  we  mix  two  solutions,  capable  of  form- 
ing by  exchange  or  transposition  a  compound  insoluble  in  the  mix- 
ture, such  insoluble  compound  will  be  produced  and  precipitated. 
In  thecase  just  given,  although  BaClgand  Na^O^are  both  soluble 
in  water,  yet  when  we  mix  them,  BaSOj  is  precipitated,  because  it 
is  insoluble  in  water. 

Other  forms  of  chemical  change  are  those  of  combination  or 
synthesis  as : 

H,-t-Cl,=  2HCl 
2C  +  O,  =  2CO. 

tho<«e  of  dissociation  or  analysis  as  : 

CaCOj  (on  ignition)  =  CaO  +  CO, 
2AuCl,  "  =  2Au  +  3C!, 

and  those  of  oxidation  and  reduction,  the  latter  two  representing  a 
very  important  series  of  reactions.     Oxidation,  strictly  speaking. 
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would  mean  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  ox/gen  contained  in  a 
body,  but  the  term  is  often  used  when  oxygen  takes  no  part  in  (lie 
work,  as  when  FeClj  is  changed  to  FcjCi,  by  means  of  chlorine. 

2FeCl,  +  CI,  -  Fe,Cl.. 

Although  oxygen  does  not  enter  into  the  reaction  we  say  the  FeClj 
has  been  oxidized,  meaning  that  it  has  been  changed  from  a  salt 
corresponding  to  FeO  to  one  corresponding  to  FejOj. 

As  an  example  of  an  oxidation  equation  let  us  take  the  one 
showing  the  oxidation  of  FeSO,  to  Fe,(SO,),  by  K,Mn,0,  and 
H,SO,: 

5Fej{SO,),  +  KjMnjOs  -|-  8H,S0,  - 
SFej(SO,)i  +  K,SO,  +  2MnS0,  +  SHA 

In  order  to  write  such  an  equation  as  this,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  first,  how  much  oxygen  is  needed  to  change  the  body  from 
the  lower  oxide  to  the  higher  ;  second,  how  much  oxygen  we  can 
get  from  each  molecule  of  our  oxidizing  agent  and  what  are  the 
by-products  formed  by  the  reduction  or  decomposition  of  the  lat- 
ter ;  also  what  are  the  other  products  if  any,  that  are  formed  by  the 
chemical  changes  going  on.  In  order  to  determine  the  amount  of 
oxygen  necessary,  we  will  first  examine  the  composition  of  the 
body  to  be  oxidized,  FeSOj. 

Ferrous  sulphate  probably  contains  two  atoms  of  iron  in  the 
molecule,  as  shown  in  the  following  graphic  formulae  : 


Fe-  O 

Ferrous 

Fe  -  SO, 

Ferrous 

Fe-  O 

Oxide 

il 
Fe  -  SO, 

Sulphate. 

The  composition  of  ferric  sulphate,  the  product  of  the  oxidation, 
s  shown  by  the  following  formulae : 


,re 


Fe=0  ,Fe  =  SO, 

Ferric  SO,^     ]  Ferric 

Fe  =  0     oxide.  ^Fe  =  SO,     sulphate. 


On  comparing  the  formula  for  ferrous  oxide  with  that  for  ferric 
oxide,  we  see  that  in  the  reaction,  every  molecule  of  the  former  has 
taken  up  one  more  atom  of  oxygen,  in  order  to  become  ferric  ox- 
ide, or  in  other  words,  the  ferric  oxide  contains  one  more  atom  of 
oxygen  in  the  molecule  than  does  the  ferrous,  hence,  every  atom 
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of  oxygen  yielded  by  the  oxidizing  agent,  will  oxidize  one  molecule 
of  ferrous  oxide  (FcjOj),  to  ferric  oxide  (FcjOj). 

Next  let  us  sec  in  what  way  the  permanganate  acts  with  the  sul- 
phuric acid.  It  has  been  found  that  it  is  decomposed  or  reduced, 
when  in  presence  of  an  oxidizable  substance,  as  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing equation : 

KjMnA-f  3H^O.=-3MnSO,-f  KjSO.-l-sO  +  3HA 

From  this  we  see  that  every  molecule  of  the  KjMn,0»  will  yield 
five  atoms  of  oxygen,  free  to  enter  into  combination  with  the  iron 
and  we  have  already  determined  that  each  molecule  of  ferrous 
oxide  (Fe,Oj)  requires  one  atom  of  oxygen  to  change  it  to  ferric 
oxide  (FejOj) ;  hence,  five  atoms  of  oxygen  will  oxidize  five  mole- 
cules of  the  FejO,  to  FejOj.  Next,  how  much  H^SO,  will  be 
needed  besides  that  already  contained  in  the  ferrous  sulphate. 
Ferric  oxide  when  it  combines  with  HjSO«  does  so  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: 

FeA  +  3HjSO,=  Fej(SO,)j  -|-  sHjO. 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  for  each  molecule  of  FcjOj  we  shall  need 
three  of  H^O,,  but  as  there  are  already  two  molecules  present 
in  the  ferrous  sulphate,  we  shall  actually  need  but  one  more  for 
every  molecule  of  iron  oxidized,  and  for  five,  the  amount  oxidized 
by  one  molecule  of  KjMnjOg,  five  HjSO,  will  be  required,  making 
eight  in  all,  with  the  three  needed  for  combination  with  the  po- 
tassium and  manganese  of  the  permanganate. 

We  have  now  determined  the  quantities  of  each  reagent  taking 
part  in  the  reaction  and  also  the  quantities  of  the  products. 

We  will  now  take  another  reaction,  in  which  at  first  sight,  the 
action  of  the  oxidizing  agent  is  not  so  plain.  If  we  heat  chromic 
hydroxide  with  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  and  bromine,  the 
chromium  will  be  oxidized  to  chromic  acid,  although  of  course, 
the  bromine  itself  contains  no  oxygen.  Let  us  first  write  down 
the  substances  taking  part  in  the  reaction  and  the  products  formed. 

Cr,(OH},  -t-  Na,COj  -I-  Br  =  2NajCrO,  -|-  NaBr  +  COj  -|-  HjO. 

The  substance  to  be  oxidized  Crj(OH),.  consists  of  Cr,0,  -l- 
jHjO ;  the  result  of  the  oxidation,  NajCrO(,  consists  of  NajO  -f- 
CrOj.     As  the  molecule  of  Crj(0H)8  contains  two  atoms  of  chro- 
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miutn,  we  must,  if  all  the  chromium  is  oxidized,  produce  two  mole- 
cules of  Na,CrO,. 

In  Na,CrOj,  the  CrOj  is  the  acid  anhydride  and  it  has  formed  the 
salt  by  acting  on  NsjCOj  as  follows: 

Na,COj  +  CrO,  =  NajCrO,  -|-  CO,. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  product  of  the  oxidation  is  really 
CrO,  and  that  the  NajCrO,  results  from  the  action  of  the  CrOj  on 
Na,COj.  Now  if  we  start  with  a  molecule  of  Cr,0,  and  obtain 
as  a  result  of  the  reaction  two  molecules  of  CrOj,  it  is  evident  as 
shown  by  the  following  formula;: 

that  the  CrjO^  has  taken  up  three  more  atoms  of  oxygen  in  the 
change  to  2CrOj,  hence  for  every  molecule  of  Cr,Oj  oxidized,  we 
must  have  three  more  atoms  of  oxygen.  How  does  the  bromine 
furnish  it  ?  It  has  been  found  that  Br  in  alkaline  solution,  acts  as 
follows,  when  oxtdizable  matter  is  present : 

aNajCOj  +  6Br  =  6NaBr  +  3CO,  +  3O. 

6  parts  of  bromine  and  3  of  sodium  carbonate  will  thus  give  us 
sufficient  oxygen  for  the  oxidation  of  one  molecule  of  Cr^OH),  to 
2CrOj. 

The  2CrOj  formed  then  combines  with  more  of  the  sodium  car- 
bonate to  form  sodium  chromate  as  shown  above. 

We  will  then  need,  besides  the  three  molecules  of  carbonate  that 
react  with  the  bromine,  two  more  to  combine  with  the  2Cr0j, 
making  five  in  all,  hence  the  complete  equation  will  be: 

Cr,(OH)e  +  5Na,CO,  +  6Br  = 
2Na,CrO^  +  6NaBr  -(-  sCO,  +  3H,0. 

An  equation  representing  oxidation,  generally  represents  reduc- 
tion as  well ;  reduction  meaning  just  the  reverse  of  oxidation.  In 
the  case  just  considered  of  the  oxidation  of  ferrous  salts  by  per- 
manganate, the  latter  is  reduced,  that  is,  loses  oxygen  and  becomes 
manganous  sulphate,  while  the  iron  salt  is  oxidized.  Sulphurous 
acid  is  a  strong  reducing  agent,  owing  to  the  facility  with  which 
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it  takes  up  oxygen  and  becomes  sulphuric  acid.     This  is  shown 
in  its  action  on  ferric  salts,  thus : 

Fe,{S04)5  +  SO,  +  2H,0  =  aFeSO^  +  2H^0,. 

Stannous  chloride  (SnClj),  is  another  active  reducing  agent ; 
■when  added  in  excess  to  a  solution  of  HgCI,,  it  reduces  the  latter  to 
metallic  mercury;  at  the  same  time  it  is  oxidized  to  SnCl,,  thus  : 

2HgCl,  -I-  2Sna,  =  2Hg  -f  2SnCl4. 

Many  more  examples  showing  oxidation  and  reduction  might 
be  given,  but  sufficient  have  been  shown  to  serve  as  types  of  all. 


SCHEMES  FOR  ANALYSES. 
Preliminary  Tests. 
Before  beginning  the  regular  analysis  of  any  substance,  a  pre- 
liminary examination  with  the  blowpipe  should  be  made.  A 
number  of  metals  are  very  quickly  determined  in  this  way,  and 
the  knowledge  as  to  whether  they  are  present  or  not  often  simpli- 
fies the  analysis  very  materially.  For  the  methods  to  be  followed 
in  making  these  tests,  consult  The  School  of  Mines  Quarterly, 
November,  1892,  page  25  ;  or  Fresenius,  §  175  ;  also  Prescott, 
Xable  I. 

Solution. 

If  the  material  given  for  analysis  is  not  already  in  solution,  the 
next  step,  after  making  the  preliminary  examination,  is  to  dissolve 
it.     Two  cases  are  to  be  considered,  viz. : 

1°.  The  substance  is  neither  a  metal  nor  an  alloy, 

2°.  The  substance  is  a  metal  or  alloy. 

Substances  of  the  1°  class  are  to  be  treated  as  follows : 

A, — Boil  some  of  the  finely-pulverized  substance  with  water. 

a.  All  dissolves. 

Test  solution  according  to  Scheme  No.  1. 

b.  A  residue  remaitis. 

Filter,  and  evaporate  to  dryness  a  few  drops  of  the  filtrate  in  a 
platinum  capsule,  and  see  if  any  appreciable  residue  remains;  if 
so^  test  filtrate  according  to  Scheme  No.  i. 
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B.  Residue  insobible  in  water. 

Boil  a  part  of  this  residue  with  strong  HCl  {note  if  any  gases 
are  evolved),  then  dilute  with  water  (not  enough  to  precipitate  bis- 
muth or  antimony  as  basic  salts). 

a.  All  dissolves. 

Evaporate  solution  to  expel  excess  of  acid,  and  then  test  accord- 
ing to  Scheme  No.  i.  Filtrate  I. 

If  silica  has  been  shown  by  the  blowpipe,  in  the  preliminar)' 
tests,  evaporale  the  solution  to  complete  dryness,  add  a  little  HCl. 
boil,  dilute  with  a  little  water,  and  filter  from  the  separated  SiO^ 

b.  A  residue  remains. 

Treat  a  small  portion  of  this  residue  with  boiling  water,  filter, 
and  test  filtrate  for  lead  with  HjSO, ;  to  the  residue  left  afier  treat- 
ment with  water  add  NH^OH  ;  filter,  and  test  filtrate  for  silverwith 
HNO,. 

The  presence  of  mercurous  salts  will  be  indicated  by  the  resi- 
due turning  black  alter  the  addition  of  ammonia. 

The  remainder  of  residue  b  save  for  treatment  with  residue  C.h. 

C.  Take  another  part  of  the  residue  insoluble  in  water  (S),  and 
boil  with  strong  HNOj,  then  dilute  with  water  (not  sufficient  to 
precipitate  bismuth  or  antimony). 

a.  All  dissolves. 

Evaporate  solution  nearly  to  dryness  (if  silica  is  present,  evap- 
orate to  complete  dryness,  as  in  B,  a,  using  HNO,  to  dissolve  dry 
residue  instead  of  HCl),  to  expel  excess  of  acid;  then  dilute  with 
water,  adding  a  few  drops  of  HNOj,  if  the  water  causes  any 
turbidity. 

Test  solution  according  to  Scheme  i. 

b.  A  residue  remains. 

Add  it  to  residue  B,  i^,  and  boil  with  aqua-regta;  dilute  and 
filter,  and  test  filtrate  by  evaporating  a  drop  on  porcelain  capsule, 
to  see  if  anything  has  dissolved  ;  if  so,  evaporate  excess  of  acid 
and  add  to  solution  B,  a. 

Residue  insoluble  in  aqua-regia.     Treat  according  to  D. 

D.  Residue  insoluble  in  aqua-regia. 

This  residue  may  contain:  AgCI,  PbSO,,  BaSO4,SrSOj,CaS0,. 
SiOj  and  silicates,  AljOj,  CrP,.  CaF,,  C,  S,  SnO,. 

a.  Test  a  small  portion  on  charcoal  or  plaster,  for  Ag  and  Pb- 
If  found,  proceed  according  to  c;  if  not,  proceed  according  to 
Residue  2°. 
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b^  Test  another  small  portion  in  a  glass  tube  closed  at  one  end, 
for  S. 

c.  Silver  and  lead  salts  are  present. 

Take  some  of  the  residue,  and  heat  with  a  concentrated  solution 
of  NHjA;  filter,  and  repeat  treatment  until  lead  salts  are  all 
removed. 


Iieai  salia  -*-  2  pnrts. 


Add  HiSOi  —  Mt  HCI,  filter 
hito  ppt.  i='if  necessary,  and 
PbSOi.  add  ■  fen  drops 

or  BhCIi.    nhite 


Jne  with  KCv  (if  S  is  present,  di 
cold).  fllt*:r,  and  repeat  the  treat 
B  Baits  are  all  removed. 


AvC:j',Kt:.7,  add 
(NHt)i  9,  hrown  ppt. 
=  ApjS  — .  Dlsfloln? 
A)[iSiiiliDtHyOi,di- 


If  8  is  present,  beat  res- 
idue ill  iHirudaiii  dish  un- 
til thti  H  has  eompletcly 
volatilized:  then  mix  the 
residue  with  NaK  CO]  and 
little  NaNOg.  HI) d  fuse  in 
platinum  crucible;  dls- 


idd  NHtOH  to  faint  albaline  reactioi 


U-9t-tt 


irith    Zi 


;  HCI  a 


few  small  pieces  of  pli 

I-— SnOi    if  pres- 

'iU  be  reduced  tn 

Sn.  (8eeS.o/Jf.  Qt 

July.  IfeBI,  p.  2B6). 

tvo  in  HCI,  and  test 

itb  llgCli. 


Filtrate.  3°. 

NniSiOj.XaF,Nai{'rO,.S«iAliO..Ns,rfO,. 

ratStiO,.!?!  MnkesllKhtlyacId  with  HCI, 
urt  evaporate  to  drrursa;  if  Cr  Is  present, 
I'A  a  little  alcuhol ;  (dri  not  heat  much 
Iwive  100°  C.)  Add  HCI  to  tliu  dry  roB- 
lue.  boil,  dilute  and  filter. 


Filtrate  5." 

NaF.     AI,Clt     Cr,a», 

NaiSOt.  SnCli  |f ).     Pass 

Hi8  Kaa  into  the  solut'ii 

and  filter  from  any  ppt. 


lilt   of    phK 

us  bead.    8 
eduction 


Ppt.  e 


NaF.  Al^la. 
(■r.CI.  + 
KarfsOj. 


Ppt.7« 

AI,.iOH 

I  (OH,. 
the  usual 

Test 

way. 

A 

Filtrate  T",— (Divide  in  two  parts). 


ther  by  etihiug  teat,  or  by  p 


Add  CaCl)  and  let  stand  for  soi 
.nd  te.st  ppt.  for  Fl.  bj  etching  t 

A  better  way  \i>  teat  for  Fl.  wo 
ome  of  residue  No.  2  and  tcstth 
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Mrlals  or  Alloys. 

Case  2".  The  substance  is  a  metal  or  an  alloy.     Boil  with  strJ 

HNOj,  and  evaporate  nearly  to  dryness ;  add  a  few  drops  of  Hf^ 

dilute  with  water,  boil  and  filter. 


Rbsidub  3°. 

..     --         _  .lev  in  a  plathmm  ojipaule  mitli  a  piece  of  zinc  and  > 
psDrUCI.uiiitHtniiiKlia.     TlieH^SuOs  nill  be   n-<liii:»l  to  raeUliic  tlo. 
ID  m^,  ]iii  iiiovu  Uie  zinc,  dissolve  the  tin  ia   UU,  and  teet  solutiun 
onin(ce    ppt.    =  JljrCli :  a  white  or  )tra;  ppt,  provre  So.    (iold  and  platiuuu.  if  1 
SbiiJi.  iireseiiC,  will  liu  left  undigsolved  by  the  itCI.  and  should  be  testeri 

1>y  dlsaOlTiiiK  in  Hqua  re^in.  dividing  solutiou  into  two  parB. 
I  testing  for  gold  with  Fu!K>.,  snd  for  iilatlnuni  witii  KCI. 
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.all"  U^ttodforA: 
i'i:i  +  AgKCh  +  HNOi 
'  ,01.  mru,  shake  and  fitter. 
~    T.:  AkCI.     Reject. 

HsAbO>.  Sittumte  with  HiS. 

ithawB  AsiSt.  and  pniirm  As. 


2°  MtOua  for  A:   (20.) 
HplsO,  +  AgKOi  +  HNOl 


{20)  and  iirovee  As. 
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«»pOB8ibl 

1  thp 

SchomeB. 

HiT 

1GB« 

id.: 

16 

Sol. 

A.. 

( 

N«r 

AgiAat), 

NaNO, 

" 

AkNO, 
HCHjO, 

+  (NH,* 

19  Ppt.: 

Hg 

Hga 

IS  Sol. 

j  ZuCl, 

•**         J                         Sol.  10      NH*A 

1  +  H.SO, 

HA 

1  +  NH^OH 

K^                   +H^                fCnCy.2KCy 
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**HgS  forms,  with  SnS„  after  treatment  with  (NH^A  of  the 
mixed  sulphides,  a  compound  readily  soluble  in  water.  To  avoid 
this  the  following  modification  of  the  scheme  should  be  used : 

Digest  the  precipitate  of  mixed  sulphides  with  {NHJ^, ;  warm, 
and  filter  through  a  dry  filter.  Wash  the  residue  with  a  10  per 
cent,  solution  of  NHjNOj  instead  of  using  water. 


BaeiDns  A. 

Filtrate  A. 

(HgS,  SnA),  PbS,  CdS,  CMS,  Bi,S^ 
BeniOTe  from  the  SlUr,  and  heat  gentlj 
with  dil.  HNOfc    Filter  and  wash. 

Proceed  accord  iug  to  the  osoalscheine 
of  separation. 

Besisue  R 

FiLTB&TE    B. 

HgS  +  HjSaO,. 

dish.      Bail,   to   ezpft   excess  of  add. 
Filter. 

Pb(NO»).  +  Cu(NOj)i  +  Cd(NO):,  + 
Bi(NO,)fc 

Bmidde  C 

Filtrate  C. 

HiSnOi. 

Hga.. 

Tent  on  charcoal,  by  cohall  nitrate,  in 
the  0.  F.  of  the  btow-pipe.      A  blqisb- 
greenmaasBhowaSn. 

Add  a  few  drops  of  SoCli,  and  heat  a 
white  ppt,  tamiDg  dark,  Bhona  HgiCli 
and  proves  Hg. 
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L\TE  1 


SciTEME  lEf. — The  Separation  of  Ac.  Cr,  Ti,  Co,  Ni,  Zm, 
Mn,  Fe  bv  KOH  and  Bromine. 

In  the  method  commonly  usedfor  the  separation  erf  the  above 
metals  by  means  of  potassium-  or  sodium^  hydrate,  the  presence 
of  zinc  or  chromium  in  the  same  solution'  very  greatly  compli- 
cates the  analysis,  owing  to  the  fact  that  these  substances  precipi- 
tate each  other  in  alkaline  solution.  The  foilowing  scheme  avoids 
this  difficulty  and'  is  rapid  and  accurate. 

To  the  solution  of  the  metals,  add  NH,CI  in  moderate  quantity, 
then  NHjOH  until  solution  becomes  slightly  alkaline,  and  finally 
{NHj,)jS  until  solution  smells  distinctly  of  that  reagent;  stirwdi 
and  heat  gently  for  some  time,.Bltet  and  wash  the  precipitate. 


^d  by  Google 


I  the  Absence  of 


Q  alifht  e«MM ;  wat 


a  in  cold  dilnta  HCl 


udd  a,  littln  cone.  HI 
with  N>iCO!i.Biid  p 
■heu  cork  Imwcly  an 

Ppt.  S 
T,(OH).  +  Al,{0H)t^ 
;   dilute  the  aolptiou 


It.  and  fane  In  %  pit 
irt  of  KClOi :  diRrat 
■»t«d.     Filter  and  w* 
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f  AUCtHiOilt  1 
NaiCrOi 
Sol.  S8Jn»CHiO,       I- 

Ikci 

I.  HCiHjOi         ) 


[AM^Ii?   I 

33^Hii(OH)i  chaug(«toMiuOi(OHh. 
I  Krf).ZDO   J  Ppt.34^  Zn. 


Pptas  \  AMPO.li. 

l"+Ns.HPO,. 

/ 

KCl 
(  N«HPO. 

2 

Ppt.  30  -1   PW'rO. 

3°+  PWOHjOiLi 

f  AI,:OiH,iO:. 
1    NiiCHsIJi 
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Reildae.   <Coe  and  NIS). 


Teat  Id  borax  bead, 

Bluebeail— Co. 

Brown  bead  ^  Ni. 
If  Co  is  found  to  be  pretwnt,  tre«l 
refiiduB  of  Butphldea  aa  followB: 

Ptaca  ill  a  small  evapomtiii);  dish,  add 
aqaa-TEiiiH  and  boil,  eTHpoiating  Dearly 
to  dryness;  dilute  with  n  little  water; 
fitter,  if  necessarv  ;  nearly  neutralise  the 
lolution  with  KOU;  ndd  KCy  in  mod- 
snile  piceM— make  itronjtly  alkalino 
with  KOH.  and  acid  Br,  and  wacm,  tak- 
liiK  care  to  keep  the  solution  stroogly 
alkaline. 

Filter,  and  nasb  precipitate  tlior- 
aoghly  with  boiling  waUr. 


Evaporate  nearly  to  ilrrnen.  to  expel 
H18  and  the  excess  of  HCl ;  dilnte  witi- 
a  little  water ;  filter,  if  neeeesary.  froi 
ail y  separated  sulphur*;  add  strong  w 
latiou  of  KOU  in  coosiderable  exces 
uid  then  a  few  dropa  of  bromine,  [it 
better  to  use  pure  brooiine  rather  thnn 
bromine- water) ;  heal  gently  for  a  few 
minutes,  filter,  and  waab  precipitate 
with  boiling  water. 


Cobalt  may  be  deter- 
mined in  tiiii  eolatioi . 
necessary,  by  acidifTing 
with  HNO],  and  then  add- 
ing (HkWNOsJi;  filler,  and 
ignite  the  precipitate,  and 
test  residue  in  borax  bead; 
blue  ^  Co. 


Test  a  portion  in  NaiCOi ; 
bead  in  oxidizing  flame, 
ireen  bead  =  Kn.  Dissolve 
tome  of  the  precipitate  in 
net;  test  a  portion  of  tbis 
with  NH.CyS  for  iron. 

Bed  color  —  Fa"  ;  test  re- 
mainder of  solution  with  Zn 
ir  Sn  —  violet  color  =  Ti. 


FiLTRATB    3°. 

Divide  solution  into  three  parts. 


Pass  HtS  gas  into  the 


Acidify  with  HO,  then 
make  very  faintlr  alka- 
line    with     JJiliOH  — a 


Acidify  with  acetic  acid 
and  add  a  fow  drops  of 
plumbic  acetate— vellol 
precipitate  =  PbCrO.  = 


•  If  the  color  of  the  * 
the  treatment  with  bromi 
diied  by  boiling  the  Eolal 

A  BolulioD,  contalnlii) 
blniah-^reen  color,  consc 


luenliy  a  c 


It  Ibis  point  does  n< 
B  Utile  HN'Oi  before 


Lc  Bddlllon  of  the  KOH. 


,  ihowi  a  distinct 
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Scheme  IV. — "  Phosphate  Separation." 

The  Separation  and  Detection  of  Al,  Cr,  Fe,  Co,  Ni,  Mn,  Zv, 
Ba,  Ca,  Sk  and  Mg,  in  the  Presence  of  Phosphoric, 
Arsenic,  Oxalic,  Boric.  Silicic,  Hydro- 
fluoric, Acetic  or  Tartaric  Acids 
AND  Organic  Matter. 

If  a  solution  containing  the  above-mentioned  acids  and  bases  is 
made  alkaline  with  ammonium  hydrate,  the  following  is  likely  to 
occur : 

H.PO,         ppls.     AI         Cr     Fe(ic)     Co      Ni       Mn       Zn       Ba      Sr      Ca      Mg 

H,BO,  "         u  ..  «  < ..         ..        «       ..         u 

H,SLO,  ■'         '■         "  -  ■ "  *■        "       "         " 

H,C,0,  "        chiefly  "        "       '• 

H,A30,  '■        Fc(ic)an(IMg  , 

H,C,U,0,  prevents  precipilation  of  Al,  Cr,  Fe. 

HC,I1,0,  if  solution  is  boiling  and  neutral,  throws  down  Al,  Cr  and  Fe  as  ba»c 


To  test  for  the  presence  of  these  acids  three  small  portions  of 
the  main  solution  are  taken,  as  follows: 

Part  I.  Add  HNO,  and  •(NHj),Mo,0„  a  yellow  cryst.  ppt.  in- 
dicates phosphates. 

Part  II.  Add  HjQH^O,  and  NH.OH  in  excess;  a  gelatinous 
ppt.  indicates  phosphates,  borates,  etc.,  the  tartaric  acid  preventing 
the  precipitation  of  iron,  alumina  and  chromium  as  phosphates  or 
hydroxides. 

Part  III.  Add  cone.  HjS04  and  evaporate  to  dryness ;  a  carbon- 
aceous residue  indicates  organic  acids  or  organic  matter. 

All  the  acids  mentioned,  except  phosphoric,  boric  and  arsenic, 
may  be  removed  by  evaporation  with  HNOj  and  ignition.  Borates 
are  soluble  in  a  considerable  excess  of  ammonium  chloride  and 
give  no  trouble. 

Arsenates  are  removed  by  reduction  with  SO,  and  precipitation 
as  AsjSj  by  Hj8.     This  should  be  done  before  adding  HNOj. 

After  making  these  tests,  return  to  the  main  solution. 
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Boil  out  H^,  if  present.  Add  a  few  drops  of  H  NO,.  !f  H,C  A 
or  organic  matter  is  present,  evaporate  to  dryness  and  ignite 
gently.  If  these  are  not  present,  but  silicic  acid  is,  then  acidify 
with  HCl  and  evaporate  to  dryness,  but  do  not  ignite.  Treat  the 
residue  with  HCl  (cone),  dilute  with  H,0  and  boil;  it  dis- 
solves wholly  or  leaves  a  white  residue  of  SiO,.     Filter. 


BESIDUEI". 

SiOi. 


Nearly  neatntize  with  NH4OH.  ailate  IsTicely,'  then  add 
amcdenite  excess  of  NHiCiHiOi  and  a  little  BC1H1O3,  boil 
far  about  5  min.  aodfilter.    Wash  the  ppt.  withboiliag  Tit,' 


Ppt.2'> 

Fe,  Al  and  Cr  ea  phosphates  and  baaie 
acetatei. 

Dry  and  mil  with  NajCOi  +  KaOi, 
and  fuse  in  platinnni  capsule.  Dissolve 
tbe  fuiiioD  in  bailing  wat«r.  and  Alter. 


Filtrate  2". 

MoIaUof  tbel°,2°aud4=Groap«.< 
cept  iron. 
Analyse  in  the  SBme  way  as  any  01 
nary  mixture  of  tbe  flnt  4  Oraupa. 


FetOj,  AltOfc 
FeilPOiu  and 
LiilPOili. 


SoLtinoii  3°. 
NaiCiOi,  KatAliOi,  etc.    (Divide! 


_=  acidify  with  HGHjO,; 
(if  any  precipitate  foruis,  it 
BhowB  AIPO4):  filter,  and  to 
the  filtrate  add  PblCuHiOilt.a 
yellow  ppt.  =  PbCrOi ;  proves 
Cr. 


2°  acidify  with  Ha  ;  then 
add  (NUt)tCOi,  and  boil.  A 
white,  flncuuleat   precipitate 


If  a  few  dropa  of  the  loluUon  wlih  MI4UII,  a  red  precipllate  la  obuincd. 


mlQu  at  Fe,CI,  unUl,  c 
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Table  VII. 
Comparison  of  the  Reactions  of  yd  and  4/A  Groups  of  Metals. 


Ke*geiil. 

Cr,0,. 

Al,0^ 

ZdO. 

IfnO. 

'(NH.)>S 

Crj(OH),bl.  gr." 

AMOH).  (wh.) 

ZnS  (white) 

HnS  ipink) 

HCl  (dif  f 
(NH.1,8    ppt.    -f 
HCHiO, 

KOH  in  excess. 

CnQ, 
Cr,(CiH.Oi), 

AI>CI> 

AWCHKh). 

ZnCl. 

Insoluble 

MnCI, 
Mn(GHri).), 

Cr,(OH),(b).gr. 
KKJrjO,  ((tr.) 

Al,(OH).(wb,) 
K"iAUOi 

Zii(OH]i  (wh.) 
(K.O,  ZnO) 

Mn(OH)»  (wh.) 
iDioluble 

KOH  in  excess  + 

Nir.ci 

KOH     in     excess 

aii<I  boiling 
NHiOH 

NH.OH  in  excess 

Cn(OHl.(bl.gr.) 
ci^},(bl.gr.- 
Cn|OH).(bl.gr.) 

AlifOH),(wh.l 
KtAliO, 
A1.(0H).  (wh.) 
iQMluble. 

ZnCli,  2NHta 

(Indll.ral. 
j  Zniom,  (wh.) 

Zii(OHl, 
3(NH0A8ZnO 

Mii(OHj,(wh.) 
Inoomplete 

Insoluble 

NH.OH  In  excess 

+  NH.C1 

nucfh 

(NH.IKW, 
(NH.),CO.  in  ex- 

Insoluble 

Ci,10H),lbl.gr.} 

Cr,(OHVbl.gr.) 

Insoluble. 

AI,(OH].(wb.) 
A"i7oH).{wh.| 
Insoluble 

ZoClt,  2NHiCt 
Zni'CO,  ,(0H), 

MnCl.,aNHia 
MnCO.  (wh.) 

Zm(00)l.'.OHj, 
— — -      (wh.) 
ZaiXh.  NHi 

MnCO.  (wh.) 
lii^ble 

BaLX), 

Cr,(OHMbl.gr.) 

Al,(OH),(wh.)              ••            j           •• 

Na,HP04 

KCN 

KCN  in  excess 

Crs(  PC.],  (bl.gr) 
Cn(C:f).  (bl.gr.) 
K^ciifcN)., 

AVI-O,),  (wh.)  Zn,(P0.1i  {wh.)'Mni'POi)i(wh.) 
AI,(OH),(wh.)    Zn(CNji  (wh.)    Mu(CN;»  (wh.) 
Insoluble             Zu(CN)i,2KCN  |Hn(CK),lKCN 

K.Fe(CN), 
K,Fe(CN), 

^ 1^^ 

NsaCrCi  (yel.) 
Emerald  green. 

(fusion) 
Borax  bead  inO.F. 

Ametbj^t 

1 

'■  Not  precipitated  bjr  BoCo)  ftem  cold  solution  unlen  piesent  u  (ulpbMc. 
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Table  Vll.-iCmcluded). 


Re«([ent, 

Coo. 

NIO. 

,». 

Fe,0^ 

(NH,).8 

C»S  (black.) 

MIS  (black) 

Pea  (bi»ck) 

FeS  (blk.) 

CNHl.).S   ppt.  + 
HCIIdil.) 

(NH  1,1,3  ppt   + 

KOH 

KOH  in  exeesi 

Insoluble 

Co(OH).(pink) 

Insoluble 
Insolnble 

Ni(OH),  (green) 

Slightly  soluble 
Fe(OH],  (wh.) 
Insoluble 

Fea, 

Sllglitly  soluble 
Fe,(OH),  (ted) 
Insoluble 

NH,OH 
NH,OHinex«M 

Co:OH),  (pink) 
SoLNtti  compounds 

Ni(OH),  (green) 
Sol.  NH.  conip'da 

Fe(OHli(wh.) 
lii^^le 

Fe,;OH).(red) 

NH,OH  in  exneea 

+  NHCI 
NaiCOi 

(NH,jK)0, 

CNH,)rf!0,  in  ei- 

CoO,,  NH.CI 
3Co(OH),,  CoCOj(red) 
3Q»(OHl,,CoCOi(red) 
CoC(K(NH,)rf», 

NiC^NH,CI          jFoCI,,2NH,Cl 

JNi(OH|^  NiCOi  'fbCWj  (gr.wh.) 

■ . ■       (Krn.)  — ~-— 

4NilOH)fc  NiCO.  ,FeCO,(gr.  wb.) 

■ . ■      (cm.)  !■ — ■ — ■ 

NiCOj(NH.)/Xh    llnBolublo 

Insoluble 
FeilOH).  (red) 
FWOH).  (red) 
InMtuble 

BaCOi 

•• 

.. 

•• 

Fc(OH).  (red) 

Ni..HrO. 

KCH 

KCN  in  eiMM 

Co)(PO,)j  (lilac) 
Co(CS|,  (brown  wh.) 
Co(CN)j.  4KCN 

Ni»(PO,;i  (green) 
Ni(CN)i  (yel.gr.) 
Ni|CN),.2KCN 

Fe,(PO,),(wh.) 
Fe(CN),  (yl.rd.) 
Fe(CN),,4KCN 

Fe,(PO.),(wh.) 
Fe!(OHl.(red) 
Insoluble 

KCN  in  excess  + 
KOH  +  Br,  or 
HitO 

KNO,  +  CH,H>0, 

K.Fe(CN)t 
K,Fe(CN). 

K,Co,(CN)i, 

K.Co,(NO,)„  (yellow) 
CoiFe(CNl,  [gT.grnyi 
CojFe,(CN)„  (brown) 

Ni»(OH).  (black) 

K.Ni(NO,), 
Ni,Fe(CN).(gT.w.l 
Ni.F«;CNh,  (gr,) 

(bl.wh.l 
K,Fe"Fe(CN), 

F^'S(CN)., 

Fe,[Fo(CN),]i 

Bom  bead  inO.F',|I)eep  bine. 

Violet-bronn.        |Ye1low  or  grn. 

Yellow  or  grn. 

•  b.,  bl.  - 
'•  Notpreclpltaudby  BaCo,fri 


-green.      w.,  wh.  _  while.       bl.,  blk.- 
1  cold  solution  onleu  present  ss  gulphate. 
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Scheme  V. — Stparation  of  the  ist  and  2d  Groups. 


n  and  flller.     Wwli  the  ppt. 


PpT.  35. 
BttCOj  +  SrCO,  +  CaCOi. 
Dissolve  in  tbe  least  possible  qunntity 
of  hot  dil.  HLiUjOi  (36),  and  UBt  it 
amall  portion  of  the  sol.  for  Ba,  by  ad- 
diCian  of  CaSOi.  An  imniediate  ppt. 
shows  Ba.  ir  no  ppt.  rorius  at  odcc,  b1- 
stand  lOmiii.  The  nppeanince  o( 


ppt.  0 


tandiu 


irill  ir 


if  Ba  has  been  Couiiil  \iy  tbe  above 
teat,  ttdd  to  the  main  part  of  the  sol., 
KiCrOi'in  sliKhtexcesa;  allowCosUnil 


FlLTK\TB  35. 

UeCti,  NHiQ  +  Ka  -L  NaO  +  tree**  of 

Bo  and  C>  +  NH<  Salts. 

Divide  into  3  parts,  t 

PaBTI".— Add  a  little  (NH,)iSOi,ar 
then  a  little  (KH.'iCiOt;  ■  white  p{ 
shows  tr»cM  of  BaSOi+CiCiOj  («). 
Filter.  To  the  filtrate  add  NHtOH  and 
NftiHPOi.  A  white,  crystalline  ppt. 
shows  MgNHtPOt  <44|,  and  proves  Hg. 

Part  3°.— Evaporate  to  drynesa,and 
ignite,  to  eipel  all  NHt  salts.  Diswlve 
residue  (15)  in  a  liLtle  water,  and  filter. 
Evaporate  the  filtrate  to  very  s.  .. 
bnlk,  and  make  the  Aame-teet  fur  No. 
Then  addafew  drops  of  H,Pta4  to  the 

solution,  and  atir  with  a     ' *       ' 

yellow,  crysteiline  ppt 
KiPtCk  and  proves  K. 
nicobol  increases  tbe  delicacr  of  this 


Ba  CrO.  (yellow). 
Confirm  by  diss,  in  dil.  UCi.  and  add 
dil.  HiSOi.     A  white  ppt.  shows  BhSOi, 
and  proves  Ba. 


FiLTRiTS  37. 
8r<C,HjO))j  +  OjCiHiOj)!. 
AddKHiOHtoalkaliu 


Ppt.  38, 

8r,CXIi  +  CaCOfc 
I.  HCiHsOi.  Divide  solntii 


Fli.r.  38. 
NHi  salts. 
Bttject. 


Part  1°. 
Add  a  solution  of  CaSOi.  warm 
and  allow  to  stand  some  time.  A 
white  ppt.  =  SrSO.,  Moisten 
ppt.  with  UCI  (coticl  and  (est  in 
the  flame.    Crimson  flame  proves 


Make  alkaline  with  NH.OH.  then  add  a  con- 

entrated  solution  of  (NHtiiSOi  boil  for  s> 
uiDutes  and  filter. 


Add    NHiOH 
(NHt)iCiO>andwai 
A  white ppt.=  C^tCiOi 
— proves  Ca. 


•  Prepared  from  KtCrjO,  l>y  adding  NH,OH  until  th 
t  NH,  Is  lobe  lesiKd  fur  In  the  orl(iQal  st.Iutlou  by  1 
>  alkaline  rvactluu. 
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f  Cf.(CH,^), 

JCaSO. 

f  Ba        (  hcHjO, 

Jrh 

tC^t.40-;SrSO.. 

Ppl  ( SrSO, 

41  io»ao.f 

fCsSO. 

Ppt  48  ^  QiCiO^ 

,,   .,       INH.hSO. 

+  [NH^MW. 

Sol.42fNn.«lto. 

INH.OH 

Ml 

N< 

K< 

Bl 

Ca 

Nl 

(N 
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Table  IX. — Compat 


■  0/ Reactions  of  the  \st  and  2d  Groups 
of  Metals. 


SECOND  GROUP. 


Be^nl. 

..„. 

SrO. 

CftO. 

MgO. 

M(([0e),{whit6) 

Mg(OH),(white} 
■— ^-^  incmplt 
MgCli.  XH.a 

KOH 

SH.OH 

NH.0H+NH.C1 

B.i(OH,(whiU) 

In  cone.  sol. 
8r(0H),  (white) 

In  cone.  wl. 
Ca|OH),twh.) 

(NHi),CO. 

BaCOg  (white) 

SrCO,  (white)  '  CaCOi  (white) 

NarfX), 
NwHPO, 

Na,HPO.+SH.OH 

+NH,C1 

BaCOi  (white)     SrCOi  {nrhit«)     CaCOi  ( white} 

I^i5pO.( white)  !s^m^,  (white)  lillPOH  (while) 

Bai;PO,)»           l8rs(P0.>i            'caj(PO.). 
' — . —  (white)l  ■ — . — •  (white)!  ■ — . — ■  (wlilte) 

Mg.(COs).(OH)i 

MgHPOri  white) 
Mi[NH.PO.(wh) 

(NH.).CO* 

BaCO.  (white)  8rC,0,  (white)  iCaCO,  (white) 

HiSCCdil.)  or     ) 

BaSO<(whIM)    jSrSO.  white) 

CaSOi  (white) 

CaSO. 

(Immedialrl?)         (Slant}') 
Bfl80t(whitel    |SrSO,  (white) 

KjCnO, 

H^iF. 

B«Cr04  (yel.) 
B»8iF.  (white) 

ChlorideB  + 

Alcohol 

Insoluble 

Soluble 

Soloble 

Solable 

Nitratee  + 

Alcohol 

FUma 

Yellowiih-gre'n 

luBOluble 

Yellowiah-red 

FIRST  QEOUP.                                                         1 

Rea^ut. 

K,0. 

Na^. 

(NH.),0. 



H,pta. 

HiCiH,Ot 

NaHCHtO* 

KiHiSbiO, 

K,PtCI,  (yel.) 
KHCH.O.(wh 
KHC,H.O.(wh 

Na.P(Cl, 

(NH*;iPtCWyl.) 

Na.H*b.O,(wh 

Flame 
Od  ignition 

Violet 
Fixed 

Intense  j-ellow 

Fixed 

Volatile 
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Scheme  VI. — Acids. 

Boil  theloIutioD  containing  the  acids,  with  eicenof  NsiCOi;  filter  hot. 

Fbbcipitate  a. 

Contaiiu  iMues  and  perhupa  silicates,  phoaphates  and  finorldes. 
Divide  into  two  parts. 


cidify  with  HNOi.  nn<l  evaponts  t 

.iiGKH.  TakeaptbereslduenitbHNOi 
and  HiO  ;  Alter  aoil  wash. 


Part  3°, 
Acidify  with  HCiHiOi,  ai 


A  white,    (irttt; 


FiLTBATE  1' 

Add(NH<)>IiIoiOH 


BEBIDUR  3°.  FiLTBATE  ! 

If   no  SiOi   hai  Boject. 

no  1°,  treal  residue  3°  with  UiSOi 
one.)  in  a  Pb  or  Pt  dish,  and  s  ' 
iniis  wllletchKlasa;  irtlicj-do  = 

Should  SiOi  have  been  found  in  residne 
A'i°  according  lo  Fres.,  i  H6,  6 

for  HF. 


Cootains  the  acids. 
Divide  into  two  unequal  parts. 


PABTl"  (iof  A.) 


Add  UNO]  to  /aiiiUji  acid  n 
sliKhtly  alkaline  reaction,  s 
NU.OH  ia  drivtn  otT.     Divide 


Pabt  1' 


;  then  NHiOH  to 


Part  3*. 


Take  a  small  portion  of  Take  a  amall  portic 
thifl  nentnl  solntion.  and'thia  neutral  solution,  add 
addBaC'lt,  A  whiteiipt.  <^  ArMDi.  and  then  acidify 
acids  of  Ornupl.  To  this  with  USOj.  Ppt.  -  =  i  " 
ppLadd  UCI;  all  dissolve'af  the  2d  Gronp.  Xot 
except  BaSOt;  proves  Ui8()t'color  of  the  ppt.  beforo  and 
lafteraddinftUNOi. 


Part  3"  (i  of  A). 

Evaporate  to  small  bulb, 
^ool  and  acidifya  portion  of 

his  Bolutlon     ~'"       

H,Sa,  and  te 
B-ith  FeSO.. 

HC10i,HBr,m  anilHiCiO. 


moved. 


should  be  rt 
\  192,6. 

Test  3d  portion  for  HOCb 
see  Frea.,  J  160,  6,  6,  7. 
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Scheme  VI. — Concluded. 


If  Group  l°ba8  been  found  bj  test  dd  part  1',  take  (he  remainder  of  this 

solution  uud  diviile  iuto  Ave  parM; 


Acidify     2'",  Acidifv     3°.  AddC«aii    4°.  Acidify'    B.   If  HiCrOt 

with    UCiHjOi,'with  Ut'l.   and  midalittleNUi-iwitli  UNOj.iuldiis  preaeiit,    tlio 

id  add  a  solo- Mst  fur   HsBOs  (HI;  flltorpjit.lf  .NUi  ,MuiOh,  a'solutioii  will  b« 

111  of    OiSOi;|witli      turiiiiTii-any;  dry,  and  if'vellow    ppt.    =  I vel low.  Confirm 

a   while    pulvt:- paper.      A  red  HiOi   has    iiotHiPOi.   IfAmfH  by    uvidlfying 

.lent   ppt.   ^'color  ^  HiBOs.'bi-eufoDnd  in  ^"lliaa  Ihku  foandlwith    UCiUgOi, 

Oity).  =      lETaporate    tbe  Mat  for  HF  byln  tlie  test  furand         addinfc 


HiCiOi.  aauie  solution  to 
Confirm  by  dryness,  and 
testing  H>iot1ii'F,tHke  np  n   '' 


IIOi   I 


If  bases,  it  shoQid  PbiCiHaUiii. 
been  be  remuved  by  y allow    ppt. 
!t  acidify! ng  withTbCrO.. 


portion    of   tlie 

wilb    a 

littlracenrd'gt 

oFrr 

■s.Ih<;I.  passi 

r  in 

UCI  ami 

dfll- 

MnO,  +  HjSO, 

a   white 

nsol. 

forn 

(dil.). 

residue  = 

SiO.- 

IHiPOi."  ' 

for 

bUek. 

H*S 

nn 

UHllyfou 

fn 

has™ 

txi 

wbendissolv 

in 

the  oiig 

QBl 

>.      See  Fres. 

When  HI.HBr,H4FeCyftH,Fe!Cyiiaiid|  If  present,  will  be  found  on  acidising 
ITUy  have  not  been  found  to  be  present,,  tho  sodinm  carbanHtuGoIutiuD  with  acid, 
a  white  curdy  ppt.onBilditionof  AKNOi.nlien  Hi-S  will  b«  fX'iai  off.  and  will 
insoluble  in  HNOj,  and  soluble  in  NHi-    turn  pajH-r  uiolstened  with  Ph(CtH>Oi)i 

OH  =  HCI.    IU:i  may  also  be  tested  for   "     '      " ' 

by  means  of  UiSOi  and  MuOi.  Se?  Fres.. 
^153, 6.  IfUI,llBr.[lCy.H4FeCy,andHi 
FciCyii  arn  prrselit,  see  Fres.,  i,  157,  for 
detection  of  IIC'l. 

If  Sd  Groop  has  been  found  to  be  present  by  test  of  Part  2>,  t<'St  remainder  of 
solution  for  acids  of  this  Group  as  follows:    Divide  into  four  parts. 

Add  a  little  CSi,  Acidify  with  Ha,l  Acidify  with  HCl!  Acidify  sliRhtlv 
and  then  a  fe  wand  test  with  FeSOt,  and  add  FiiCit:  with  H^SO.  and  i'f 
drops  oF  HCi,  then  a  blue  ppt.  ■=  n  blue  pppt.  =^  HCv  is  presenl,  it  in 
SaCIO  very  cans- lI*[FtCyo),.        Tiii>  H.FeCyt  Iknuwn  by  its  pecu- 

fully;  the   1  is  set  FeSOi  soiution 


ttKii,  and  colors  ISis  be  « 
patplE ;  add  inorej 
NaClU  very  caro- 
fully.  and  Anally  the! 
I  color  disappears,' 
and  the  Hr  is  then 


I'Utly  made. 


1 


biioiild  be  Uken  not 
to  inhale  this  gas. 

Test  for  IlCy.  See 
Fres.  S  l.-n,  6. 

If  ILFeCy.,  or 
H«(Ft!Cvti  have 
found  in  2aud 
iX.  for  HO.  as 
I  in  Scheme  fur 
Sd  Group  acids. 


HrfWi.  j  H,aH,Ot  etc. 

Testthaorifiiiialsolationwith  IIGI;  if'      IIiCH.Oi,    HjaHsOi    and     HriHjOi. 
eCfervesceiice,  pass  the  uas  iuto  lime  wn-    For  tEivse  acids,  follow  Fri's.,  J  19;i. 
ter.     A  wliitv  ppt.,  soluble  in   H(!jlI]Oi, !      To  sue    if  or^nic  aciils  are  present, 
with  eflcrvesecncB  proves  UiCttt  ;  evaporate  the  neutral    solution  to  dry- 

1  iicss;  and  ignite  Kcntly. 

I   residua   ^   organic 


icids,  o 


inic  n 


ccizoJ.A'OD^Ic 


THr^  QUARTERLY. 


Alternate  Scheme  for  SEPAEATrnc  and  Detecting  HCv. 
H.FeCy,.  H.FejCy,,,  HCl,  hi  and  HBr. 
To  a  portion  of  filtrate  A  add  NaHCOj  and  distil,  carrying  dis- 
tillation to  dryness  and  pass  the  distillate  into  KOH,  test  this  for 
HCy  in  the  usual  way;  when  cyanides  are  removed,  cool,  dis- 
solve residue  in  H,0,  acidify  very  slightly  with  H^O,  and  add 
CuSO,  as  long  as  a  ppt,  is  formed,  and  until  the  liquid  becomes 
blue  or  green  ;  filter. 


Add  c< 


FlLTBATE. 

n  of  (KH,:iFei'SOi)4,  and  boil;  pus  TBPor 
" B  HI;  ' 


lostarcli-nut«r. 

NOTC  — Teat    ™oveil,  udd  a  drop  uf   eonc.  UiSOi.  Bome  dil.  KiMuiOt.  tnd 
for  tbegescidslu     *~i'  »■  '""t  »s   Br  ia  niveu  off,  wldiDft  more    KiHiitO.  niilil 
original  sol  u-    color  uo  loofier  diasppesre.     Fitiallj  t¥*tsolntioti  with   HNt)) 
„i>i.   c. — 4.    Bnd  AgNCh.  t.  wliiM  curdy  ppt.  aol.  in  NHiOU  and  r«pptd.  b; 
HNOh  Indicates  HCl. 
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Table   XII. — Organic  Acids. 


CaCh  ia  eieess. 


.C.H.O.  (white)        !cs.(CHrf>j)»." 


I  Fpt  -)-  KOH      «ol(Te-ppl  on  beiliog)  Imoluble. 
lcoM)i  I 

Lime  water  (CbH,Oi)'C^,B,0,  (white)       IVo  ppt.  in  c 

ECiHiOi+HCiHjOi  {KHcThA  (whiU) 

AfiKOi.                         A^CHiOi  (white) 
AgNOi      ppt.    A\%-\   ■ . ■ 

solved  in  NHtOH  [  Ag  (silver  mirror) 

snil  gently  heated  }    -^ 

On  ignition  Odor  of  burut  Bugai 

\  HeiitBd  with  tumf.  i 

I  H^W,  Black  residue 

]  Heated  with  cone.i  I 

I  H,80t  ani:  alcohell  (  

FeSO.  +  KOH  +      l(vi»let  BolntioD.) 
HjQ)  or  Ni.qO. 


AjkCHiO,  (white) 


Black  rMidae  HCiHjO)  (YOlatil- 

(SO))  given  «ff,  izee) 

,CjHi'CiHjOj)acetic 

I    ether  Riven  off 


le  la  KHia,  and  re-jiredpUaled  on  balllns. 
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Table  XIII. — Solubilities. 


Kame  of  Salt. 


CariwoktM 
Snlpbttei 


Solnbk  Id  Watw. 


IDBOI.  In  Wuer 


Alkaline  caiboDKlea.    Lui 


I  rAlkftlinesDlphit^naiid  All  aalpliite;  are 
I  \  sciii  Bulphlti'S  of  bI~;  composed  br  at 
I  I     kaliue  eartlis.  rieldiug  (S6>). 


Nitntea 
Nitrites 
Chlorides 

Chlorat«s 

Hypochlorites 

lodidM 

Fluoridea 


Citrates 
Amenites   and 


HtSevol.  \  Dtlienliy 


»  baalc  SoniebHsicnitratcaeol. 


All  Gicrpt  thoeo  give 


L    few     »XT-clilorMe9'A)rC1,  PbCfeHfoCli 
wid   IljnClfc  CuiCI,,;      (HnCI,Bol.ln 
PtCit,  HKOioiCI). 


I  All  ei™pl  those  icfveii  Agl.       PMr,       HgiliJAgl.  Hinlr,  <leconi- 


AgF,  HkF»  I    """«  *^•■ 

Those  of  tUealkalios.  lAll 


Many  are  deoaiiipesr4liMaii7  native  sili- 
hv  acida  scpamiiigi  i^Bt*^  decouiposed 
HiSiOH-  I    byHF. 


(Those  of  the  alkaliea; 

and  Cr  mid  Su^IMk  All 
.     sod  Pe''  BparinElyl.  i 


AlkaltaQ  olttatcB 
Those  of  tbo  alkal 


f  Those  of  the  ftlkaiicH  .,,  _,..       ,  ! 

-       and  Kr,  Cs,  Ma.  ZSi.i'*".'  *'*''  '  '«"'  '"™P- 
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ABSTRACTS. 

Analytical  Chemistry,  by  E.  Waller,  Ph.D, 

Determining  Metals  as  Oxides.  Schmidt  {Ber.  xxvii.,  215).  It  is 
often  convenient  and  desirable,  after  separating  some  metals  as  sul- 
phides, to  convert  them  to  oxides  for  weighing.  Experiments  made  by 
igniting  the  sulphides  with  HgO,  gave  results  always  somewhat  high, 
due  Co  retention  of  some  basic  sulphate.  Igniting  with  HgO  and 
Hg(NO,)j  was  better,  but  still  showed  a  little  too  high.  But  when  a 
solution  of  Hg(CN),  and  ammonia  was  added,  and  the  material  heated 
fiaally  to  intense  tgniiion,  excellent  results  were  obtained.  Test  analy- 
ses were  made  with  Cu,  Zn.  Bi,  and  Fe.  Incidentally,  the  formation  of 
the  compound  Hg(CN),NH,  was  observed. 

Barium  and  Strontium  in  Rock  Analysis.  Hillebrand  ij.  Am.  Chem. 
Soc,  xvi.,  83).  When  much  Ca  is  present,  all  the  Sr,  if  small  in 
amount,  will  precipitate  with  the  CaC,0,,  especially  if  the  excess  of 
(NH,),C,0,  added  is  very  decided.  Unless,  however,  the  Ca  largely  pre- 
dominates, some  Sr  escapes  precipitation.  In  the  case  of  Ba,  when 
large  amounts  of  Ca  are  present,  if  a  rather  slight  excess  of  (NH,),C,0^ 
is  added,  and  alkaline  chloride  is  present,  practicallv  all  the  Ba  will  re- 
main in  solution.  (The  author  gives  no  warning  of  the  possible  pres- 
ence of  sulphate  in  the  (NHj),C,0,  ordinarily  supplied  for  laboratory 
use. — Abs.)  The  Ba,  thus  escaping  precipitation,  will  usually  also  more 
or  less  completely  escape  precipitation  as  phosphate  along  with  the  Mg 
precipitate  which  ordinarily  follows. 

Examination  of  Zinc- Ores.  Jensch  {Zts.  f.  Angew.  Chem.,  1894, 
155).  Blendes  containing  zinc  silicates  were  encountered  which  often 
failed  to  surrender  to  solvents  7  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  zinc  present. 
The  remedy  was  found  to  be  fusion  with  alkaline  carbonates  in  order  to 
effect  solution. 

Manganese,  Review  of  Methods.  Saniter  (_/".  S.  C-  I.,  xiii.,  iiz). 
Geographically,  the  methods  used  are  stated  to  be  in  general  terms;  in 
England,  Pattinson's  method  or  Riley's  modification  of  the  same ;  on 
the  Continent,  Volhard's  method;  in  the  United  States,  the  pyrophos- 
phate (gravimetric).  The  gravimetric  determination  as  Mn,Oj  is  staled 
to  be  more  or  less  in  use  in  all  countries.  It  was  found  piactically  im- 
possible to  obtain  theoretical  MnjO,.  An  average  of  20  lots  of  ignited 
precipitates  contained  71.4  f>er  cent.  Mn  against  theoretical  72.05  per 
cent  Mn.  (In  the  discussion,  reference  was  made  to  the  point  noted  by 
Messrs.  Pattinson  that  the  thickness  of  the  crucible,  the  temperature  of 
ignition,  and  many  other  points,  apparently  trivial,  made  a  difference 
in  the  composition  of  the  precipitate  when  weighed.)  Ignition,  when 
ammonia  had  been  insufficiently  washed  about,  also  gave  low  results. 
Volatilization  of  some  Mn  under  these  conditions  was  asserted,  but  proof 
of  this  point  was  not  very  clear.  The  pyrophosphate  method,  as  de- 
scribed by  Blair  {Analysis  of  Iron  and  Steel"),  was  found  to  be  the  most 
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accurate.  The  possible  presence  of  Ca  or  Mg  (derived  from  reagenis  or 
apparatus)  may  give  hinh  results.  The  remedy  consists  in  separating  as 
MnS,  dissolving,  and  then  precipitating  as  NH,MnPO,.  Obtaining  a 
perfectly  crystalline  precipitate,  and  washing  with  cold  ammoniacal 
NH,NO,.  are  insisted  upon  as  indispensable  for  accuracy. 

yoiharii'i  method  is  described  as  consisting  in  separating  the  iron, 
etc.,  by  basic  acetate,  separating  the  Mn  from  the  filtrate  by  Br,  and  dis- 
solving this  (ignited)  precipitate  in  HCl,  neutralizing  with  ZnO,  and 
titrating  with  carefully  standardized  permanganate  solution.  The  results 
were  found  to  be  a  litilc  low,  "as  there  is  always  a  doubt  as  to  the  pre- 
cipitate being  absolutely  all  MnO,." 

Piittinson's  method — precipitation  as  MnO,,  and  titration  with  FeSO, 
(see  Quarterly,  xii..  336),  gave  results  lower  than  in  the  case  of  the 
Volhard,  and  requires  that  one's  method  of  working  should  be  standard- 
ized upon  Mn  oxide  of  known  comiwsition.  It  was  noted  that  though 
different  chemists  differed  from  each  other,  each  chemist  agreed  con- 
sistently with  himself.  In  the  discussion,  Mr.  Gray  spoke  of  highrr  re- 
sults being  obtained  by  chemists  in  the  United  States  than  in  England. 
This  assertion  was  not  accepted  by  another  speaker. 

NUkelin  Nickel  Steel.  Campbell  (/.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  xvi.,  96).  In 
a  500  c.c.  flask,  dissolve  2.2221  grammes  of  the  steel  in  20  c.c.  HNO, 
(Or.  1,2)  with  s  c.c.  HCl  (Gr.  i.ai).  Boil  until  the  solution  is  clear, 
remove  from  the  heat,  and  add  155  c.c.  Na,HPO,  solution  ( 200 grammes 
crysiallised,  in  i860  c.c.  of  watei).  If  any  precipitate  forms,  redissolve 
by  a  few  drops  of  HCl,  add  25  c.c.  HC,H,0,  (Gr.  1.04),  then  100  c.c. 
NaCjHjOj  (250  grammes  in  820  c.c  of  water),  shake,  dilute  to  502.5 
c.c,  shake,  and  let  st^ind  fifteen  minutes;  filter  through  a  large  dry 
filter,  catching  the  filtrate  in  a  dry  beaker.  When  enough  has  run 
through,  draw  off  250  c  c.  of  the  filtrate,  which  represents  one-half  of 
the  amount  taken.  (The  volume  of  the  Fe,fPO,),  has  been  determined 
to  be  2.5  c.c.)  Boil,  and  add  20  grammes  KOH.  dissolved  in  40  c.c.  of 
water.  Boil  live  minutes,  and  then  keep  hot  until  the  precipitate  settles 
well.  Filter  the  precipitate  (containing  all  the  Cu,  Mn,  and  Ni)  through 
asbestos,  decanting  as  much  of  the  solution  as  passible  before  getting 
the  |)recipitate  upon  the  filter.  Wash  with  water.  Dissolve  the  precipi- 
tate in  6  c.c.  of  strong  HC!  with  an  equal  volume  of  water.  Wash  with 
a  little  water.  The  whole  solution  should  not  exceed  50  c.c.  When  at 
a  temperature  of  40°  or  50°  C,  add  15  grammes  granulated  Pb  (pre- 
viously wa.shed  with  HCl),  and  agitate  for  five  or  ten  minutes.  This 
will  separate  Cu.  Filler  through  glass  wool,  wash,  and  boil  down  to 
60  c.c,  add  10  c.c.  of  the  Na^HPO^  solution,  then  ammonia  until  a  pre- 
cipitate just  forms,  then  HCl  to  just  clear  it,  cool,  and  place  in  a  flask 
graduated  to  iii.i  c.c  Add  5  c.c.  strong  ammonia,  dilute  to  the  mafit, 
shake,  and  let  stand  fifteen  minutes.  This  separates  Mn  and  Pb.  Filter 
through  a  9  cm.  filter.  Take  100  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  ^  i  gramme  of  steel 
for  determination  of  Ni.  electrolytically  or  volumetrically.  For  the 
electrolysis,  add  5  c.c.  of  strong  ammonia,  dilute  to  175  c.c,  and  elec- 
trotyze.  The  volumetric  method  is  essentially  that  of  Moore  {vide 
Quarterly,  x.,  373,  and  xi.,  70),  with  Cu,FeCy,  indicator. 

Nickel  in  Steel.     Westesson.     (/  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  xvi.,  1:0.)     Dis- 
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solve  I  gramme  of  the  sample  in  20  c.c.  H,SO,  fGr.  1,16),  and  boil  for 
some  time,  afler  a  while  adding  5  c.c.  of  HNO„  a  liltle  at  a  lime. 
Evaporate  to  expel  the  HNO„  cool,  dilute  and  heat  until  clear.  Nearly 
neutralize  with  Na,CO„  dilute  to  about  400  c.c,  then  add  NaC,H,0,- 
and  precipilate  basic  acetates,  redissolve  and  repreciijitate  twice  more. 
£vaporate  the  united  filtrates  to  400  c.c,  add  10  the  hot  solution  10  c.c. 
strong  ammonia,  boil,  and  filter  off  H,0,MnO,.    Then  eleclrolyze  for  Ni. 

Separating  Cobalt  and  Nickel.  Herrenschmidt  and  Capelle.  \^Fres. 
Zls.  Anal.  Chem.,  xxxii.,  607.)  The  nitrite  separation  was  found  by  these 
authors  to  be  unsatisfactory  and  incomplete  ;  the  cyanide  method  was  bet- 
ter, but  not  altogether  satisfactory.  The  method  they  regarded  as  more 
complete  consists  in  suspending  the  hydroxides  in  soda  lye  and  warming 
to  go"  C.  while  passing  a  current  of  CI.  Ni  goes  into  solution  while,  Co 
retrains  undissolved.  The  method  recommended,  after  removing  H^S, 
and  separating  Fe  and  Al  bv  repeated  precipitations  with  (NH.),CO,,  is 
to  add  (NH.),S.  Let  stand,  acidify  with  HC,H,0,.  boil,  filter,  wash 
with  NH,C,H.O,  solution,  dissolve  in  HNO,  and  divide  the  solution  in 
halves.  One-half  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  moistened  with 
H,SO„  and  the  Cs  and  Ni  together  weighed  as  sulphates  (ZnSO,  might 
also  be  present).  The  second  half  is  ijrecipitaled  by  KCy  and  Br,  as 
recommended  by  Fresenius,  and  the  Ni,(OH),  treated  with  NaOH  and 
CI,  as  suggested  above.  The  solution  of  Ni  is  acidulated  with  HCl, 
and  after  boiling  out  CI,  is  poured  into  NaOH  solution.  This  is  redis- 
solved  In  HCl  and  evaporated  to  dryiiess,  finally  moistened  with  H,SOj 
and  weighed  as  sulphate.  The  Co  is  obtained  by  difference.  If  Zn  is 
present,  the  salts  Irom  the  first  half  are  dissolved,  and  the  Zn  separated 
by  Wohler's  KCy  method,  after  which  it  may  be  estimated. 

Commercial  Cofiper — Foreign  Metals.  W,  Hampe.  {Cfiem.  Ztg,,  xvii., 
1691.)  The  main  feature  is  the  separation  of  Cu  as  Cu,(CNS),.  Dis- 
solve  25  grammes  of  the  sample  in  200  H,0,  loo  c.c.  cone.  H^SO,  and 
about  41;  c.c,  HNO,  (Gr.  1.21),  After  solution,  add  200  c.c,  more 
H,SO,.  filter  from  Pb'SO,  (with  Cu  and  Bi  antimonaies}.  Make  a  sep- 
arate  examination  of  this  precipitate.  Warm  the  filtrate  to  40°  C,  pass 
SO,  unii!  all  N  oxides  are  expelled  and  the  solution  smells  strongly  of 
SO,;  add  two  drops  HCl  and  filter  off  AgCl,  add  KCNS,  pass  SO,  again, 
dilute  to  two  litres,  filter  off  1800  c,c„  evaporate  out  the  SO,  and  exam- 
ine for  foreign  metals.  An  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  volume  of  the 
Cuji'CNS),  precipitate,  25  grammes  of  Cu  will  afford  a  precipitate 
having  a  volume  of  15,983  c.c. 

Impurities  in  Pig-Copper,  etc.  De  Benneville  {_J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  xvi,, 
66.)  The  author  has  sought  to  manage  in  such  a  way  that  the  major 
part  of  the  predominant  constituent  would  be  left  in  solution,  and  a 
comparatively  small  precipitate  containing  many  of  the  constituents 
sought  would  be  obtained.  A  method  giving  this  result  partially  con- 
sists in  dissolving,  say  10  grammes  of  the  material  in  HNO,,  removing 
any  large  excess  of  acid  by  evaporation,  adding  ammonia  in  sufficient 
excess  to  form  soluble  cupro-ammonium  salts,  diluting  to  about  150  c.c, 
and  then  adding  an  excess  of  BaO,,  The  precipitate  may  then  be  fil- 
tered off,  and  well  washed  with  dilute  ammonia,  to  remove  copper  salt; 
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The  separation  of  Pb,  Bi,  Sn,  Fe,  Mn  and  Sb  is  complete.  Ag,  Zn  and 
Cd  can  be  separated  from  the  fiUrate  by  decolorizing  with  KCy  and 
passing  H,S.  On  account  of  the  dilution,  the  method  is  only  qualita- 
tive for  As  and  P. 

Eleetrolytie  Separation  of  Lead  and  Copper.  Classen.  (^Ber.,  xxvii., 
163.)  The  solution  (75  c.c),  containing  20  c.c.  of  HNO,  (Sp.  Gr, 
1.35  'o  1.38).  is  electrolyzed  hot  (50  to  60°  C),  with  a  current  of  i.i 
to  i.z  amjwres  (ND,„  1.5  to  1.7)  for  an  hour.  By  this  means  98  1099 
per  cent,  of  the  lead  is  deposited  on  the  anode  as  PbO„  while  no  Cu  is 
deposited  on  the  cathode.  The  solution,  traijsferred  to  another  weighed 
dish,  is  then  over-neutralized  with  ammonia  (until  the  blue  color  ap- 
pears), and  then  5  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  is  added,  and  it  is  diluted  to  iso 
to  150  c.c.  After  standing  until  it  becomes  perfectly  cold,  it  is  electro- 
lyzed  for  3  or  4  hours  with  a  current  of  ND|„  r  to  r.a  amperes.  In  this 
the  remainder  of  the  Pb  is  deposited  on  the  anode,  while  the  Cu  sepa- 
rates on  the  cathode. 

PbSO,,  if  present  in  the  liquid  to  be  analyzed,  can  be  brought  into 
solution  sufficiently  for  the  purposes  of  the  first  deposition  by  treating 
with  a  little  ammonia,  and  then  pouring  the  mixture  into  the  zo  c.c.  of 
hot  HNO,  in  the  capsule. 

Electrolytic  Separation  of  Lead.  Kreichgauer.  {Ber.,  xxvii.,  315) 
The  most  favorable  conditions  were  found  to  be  a  solution  containing 
I  part  of  free  HNO,  (Sp.  Gr,  i  .4)  to  7  parts  of  water.  The  precipitate 
should  be  washed  twice  with  alcohol  before  drying  and  weighing.  Re- 
sults somewhat  variable  were  obtained  when  only  water  was  used  for 
washing,  the  reason  being,  apparently,  that  the  removal  of  all  free  acid 
by  this  means  was  not  easily  made  complete. 

Volumetric  for  Lead — Estimation  in  TinnedWare.  "Rgiyrac  (/.  Pharm. 
Chem.,  xxviii.,  500.)  A  standard  solution  of  Na,HPO,  (in  crystals) 
(11.922  grammes  per  htre)  is  used,  which  is  standardized  by  Ph(NO,), 
solution  (15.99  grammes  per  litre).  ■  c.c.  =  o.oi  gramme  Pb,  and  should 
require  i  c,c.  of  the  phosphate  solution.  The  operation  is  conducted 
in  a  solution  containing  acetic  as  the  only  free  acid.  The  end  reaction 
is  determined  by  a  spot-test  with  a  (10  per  cent,)  solution  of  KI.  (Fail- 
ing to  show  yellow  Phi,  when  all  Pb  has  been  precipitated,)  For  tin, 
dissolve  1  gramme  in  HNOj ;  evaporate  ;  digest  the  residue  with  20  c.c. 
water  and  zo  c.c.  of  (10  per  cent.)  soda-lye  for  ten  minutes  ;  filter  off, 
acidulate  slightly  with  HNO,,  evaporate  off  the  excess,  add  3  c.c  of  (3 
per  cent.)  NaC,H,0,  solution,  and  titrate.  If  much  Pb  is  present,  tiie 
test-solution  should  be  five  times  as  strong  as  the  above. 

Volumetric  for  Silver.  Deniges,  (C.  Eend.,  cxvii.,  1078).  A  stand- 
ard solution  of  KCy  of  about  i  per  cent,  strength  is  used.  This  keeps 
remarkably  well,  its  stability  being  increased  by  the  presence  of  free 
alkali.  A  standard  solution  of  AgNO,,  the  value  of  which  is  known  in 
terms  of  the  KCy  solution,  is  necessary.  On  taking  20  c.c.  of  the  KCv 
solution,  the  addition  of  the  AgNO,  solution  fails  to  give  any  turbidity 
until  enough  Ag  salt  to  form  the  double  cyanide  (KAgCy,)  has  been 
^dded.     For  this  purpose  the  solution  must  be  exactly  neutral,  but  it 
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has  been  found  that  a  sharp  end-reaction  may  be  obtained  if  the  solu- 
tion contains  free  ammonia  and  a  little  KI.  If,  then,  we  dissolve  a 
weighed  quantity  of  the  argentiferous  substance  in  30  c.c.  of  the  KCy 
solution,  it  requires  Jess  of  standard  AgNO,  to  produce  the  end-reac- 
tion. The  amount  recommended  to  lie  taken  for  examination  is  150 
to  200  milligrammes  (one-thousandth  of  an  equivalent  of  the  compound 
present). 

Approximate  Determtnatien  ef  the  Equivalent  of  Hare  Earths.  KrUss 
and  Loose  {Zts.  f.  Anorg.  Chem.,  iv.,  161).  By  adding  an  excess  of 
standard  oxalic  acid  to  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  oxides,  filtering,  and 
titrating  the  excess  of  H,C,0,  remaining  in  the  solution  with  standard 
permanganate,  constant  results  were  obtained.  The  operation  did  not 
seem  to  be  sensibly  affected  by  solubility  of  the  earthy  oxalate,  but  for 
some  unknown  reason  gave  rather  high  results.  When  the  results  were 
calculated  on  the  assumption  that  the  precipitate  contained  17  equiva- 
lents of  (he  rare  earth  metal  to  16  equivalents  of  oxalic  acid,  the  values 
obtained  were  fairly  in  accord  with  the  atomic  weight  determinations 
made  by  weighing  as  sulphate. 

Separating  Cerium  from  Lanthanum  and  Didyniium.  Bricourt  (  C. 
Send.,  cxviii.,  145).  In  a  slightly  acid  solution  of  CeCO,  in  H,CrO,  an 
electrolytic  current  of  3,5  to  3  volts  gave  an  immediate  deposit  of  CeO,,- 
aCrOj.aHjO  on  the  positive  pole  as  brilliant  orange-red  crystals.  La 
and  Di  give  no  corresponding  deposition  even  when  present  in  a  solu- 
tion from  which  Ce  is  being  deposited. 

Thorium  Separation.  Dennis  and  Kortright  {Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  xvi., 
79).  Potassium  hydronitride  (KN,)  when  added  to  a  nitric  acid  solu- 
tion of  a  mixture  of  the  rare  earths  from  monazite  which  had  been 
nearly  neutralized  with  ammonia,  gave  a  white  gelatinous  precipitate, 
consisting  apparently  of  pure  thorium  hydroxide. 

Colorimetrie  for  Vanadium,  von  Klecki  {Zts.  f.  Anorg.  Chem.,  v. 
374).  A  solution  of  V,0,  in  cone.  H,SO,  becomes  green  or  blue  by 
addition  of  grape  sugar.  Iron  under  these  conditions  gives  a  colorless 
solution.  The  method  may  therefore  be  used  as  a  colorimetric  test  in 
presence  of  considerable  quantities  of  Fe. 

Separating  Vanadium  from  Chromium,  von  Klecki  {Zts.  f.  Anorg. 
Chem,,  v.,  381).  V,0,  as  well  as  CrO,  may  be  precipitated  by  uranium 
salts  from  a  neutral  solution.  If  free  acetic  acid  is  present,  and  the 
solution  is  boiled  the  chromate  remains  dissolved  while  the  vanadate 
is  precipitated.  After  standing  for  iz  hours  it  may  be  filtered  and 
washed,  etc. 

Iodine  in  presence  of  Bromine  and  Chlorine.  Gtoger  {Zfs.Ang.  Chem., 
1894,  p.  51).  Weigh  out,  dissolve  lo  a  definite  volume  and  take  a  meas- 
ured portion  not  containing  more  than  0.050  gramme  of  I,  render  neu- 
tral or  slightly  alkaline,  place  in  a  flask  on  the  boiling  water  bath,  and 
run  in  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  (i  in  15)  until  the  pink  color 
is    permanent.     The    reaction    occurring    is  :  KI  +  K,Mn,0,  +  H,0- 
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=  KIO,  +  iKOH  +  MnO,.  No  corresponding  reaclion  occurs  with 
bromide  or  chloride  under  these  conditions  ;  add  a  few  drops  of  alcohol 
and  heat  until  colorless.  Filter  off  MnO,  and  wash  well,  and  to\\\iteeld 
filtrate  add  a  solution  containing  about  0.5  gramme  K[  free  from  iodaie 
and  acidify  with  HCl.  The  reaction  occurring  is  KIO,+ sKt  +  6HC1- 
=  6KCi  +  3H,0  +  3!,.  Titrate  with  tenth  normal  Na,S,0,.  One- 
sixth  of  the  1  thus  found  has  come  from  the  substance  tested.  If  ammo- 
nium is  present  in  the  original  substance,  it  must  be  removed  by  adding 
excess  of  KOH  free  from  nitrite  and  heating,  before  adding  the 
K,Mn,0,,  otherwise 'it  would  form  nitrite  in  the  solution  and  occasion 
high  results.  The  solution  should  not  be  too  strongly  alkaline  when 
permanganate  is  added,  or  a  partial  reduction  (formation  of  green  man- 
ganate)  will  occur.  The  method  may  be  applied  for  determining  the 
purity  of  sublimed  iodine. 

Boric  Add  in  Wines,  etc.  Kulisch  {Zts.f.  Angew  Ckem.,  1894,  m7)- 
The  solution  should  be  as  concentrated  as  possible,  and  needs  only  to  be 
decidedly  acid.  The  red  coloration  of  tumeric  paper  is  only  decisive 
for  B,0,  if  it  turns  blue-black  on  treatment  with  alkaline  solutions. 
The  presence  of  fixed  alkaline  chlorides  is  detrimental  to  delicacy  of 
reaction,  but  this  is  obviated  by  the  use  of  a  little  phosphoric  acid  along 
with  the  HCl. 

Phosphorus  in  Coal  and  Coke.  Lychenheim  (  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min. 
Eng.,  Virginia  Beach  Meeting,  Feb.,  1894).  The  most  rapid  method, 
which  afforded  results  quite  as  accurate  as  more  elaborate  methods,  con- 
sisted in  burning  the  coal  to  ash  in  a  boat  made  of  platinum  foil  2  inches 
square  and  j4  inch  deep,  and  boiling  the  ash  with  40  c.c.  of  strong 
HCl,  evaporating  down  to  10  c,c.  adding  40  c,c.  of  HNO,  (Gr.  1.42) 
and  evaporating  to  about  20  c.c.  diluting  and  proceeding  as  in  the  case 
of  ores. 

Phosphorus  in  Steel.  Dudley  and  Pease  {/.Am.  CAem.  Soc,  xv\.). 
When  it  is  required  that  duplicates  shall  agree  within  one-  or  two-thou- 
sandths, the  "  acetate  method  "  (wi/ir  Biair),  or,  as  sonic  call  it,  "  the 
citric  acid  method,"  is  inaccurate.  In  this  method,  if  but  little  Br  is 
used,  to  afford  a  minimum  of  ferric  salt  10  carry  down  P,0„  some  P,Oj 
does  not  accompany  the  basic  acetate  precipitate;  also,  some  P.O,  may 
fail  to  go  into  solution  when  this  precipitate  is  treated  with  HCl ;  fur- 
ther,  in  the  final  precipitation,  the  Mg  mixture  fails  to  precipitate  P,0, 
completely.  This  last  feature  was  not  entirely  absent  in  other  cases 
where  citrates  were  not  present. 

For  very  accurate  results  use  10  grammes  of  the  sample,  and  carry  it 
on,  as  described  by  Blair  for  the  "  acetate  method,"  up  to  the  point  of 
adding  Br.  Then  add  enough  Br.  to  oxidize  full  0.5  gramme  Fe.  con- 
ducting the  basic  acetate  separation  in  other  respects  as  usual.  Dissolve 
in  HCl,  evaporate  to  dryness,  take  up  with  strong  HNO,,  evaporate 
again,  then  take  up  with  diluted  HNO,  {Gr.  1.13),  and  precipitate  with 
molybdate.  Dissolve  the  precipitate  in  ammonia,  saturate  this  solution 
with  H,S,  acidify  with  HCl,  and  filler  off  MoS,  (with  As  sulphides  if 
present),  wash,  concentrate  filtrate  and  washings  to  small  bulk,  and  pre- 
cipitate with  Mg  mixture. 
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As  to  the  molybdale  precipitate  (yellow  precipitate),  some  reasonable 
doubts  exist  as  to  whether  it  contains  all  the  P  when  formed  in  presence 
of  much  Fe, 

Also,  the  ratio  of  MoO,  to  P  in  this  precipitate  seems  to  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  character  and  proportions  of  ammonium  salts  (and  other) 
when  precipitation  is  effected, 

DiJTereni  methods  of  reducing  the  MoO,  in  the  precipitate  also  afford 
different  results  when  the  volumetric  method  is  used. 

These  points  might  be  elucidated  by  experimenting  on  known 
amounts  of  the  pure  yellow  precipitate,  but,  to  obtain  it  unaltered,  by 
drying,  etc.,  in  a  form  adapted  for  weighing  out,  etc.,  is  attended  with 
difficulty.  The  necessity  for  determining  these  points  may  be  evaded 
by  using  a  volumetric  method,  in  winch  the  permanganate  solution  has 
been  standardized  with  a  steel  in  which  the  P  has  been  determined 
gravi metrically.  With  constant  conditions,  the  results  are  always  con- 
stant. 

Graphite  in  Pig-irons.  Crobaugh  f_/.  Am.  Ckrm,So(.,w\.,  104)  quotes 
experiments  which  indicate  that  when  5  grammes  of  the  jiig-iron  were  dis- 
solved in  125  c.c.  of  HNO,,  with  11  c.c.  of  40  per  cent.  HFl,  and  heat- 
ing until  solution  was  effected,  then  filtering  through  a  pair  of  counter- 
balanced filters  9  cm.,  washing  off  the  iron  with  water,  and  then  wash- 
ing out  the  hydrocarbons,  etc.,  with  ammonia  (i  :  3  by  volume),  only 
graphite  remained  on  the  filter,  in  amount  .corresponding  to  the  more 
elaborate  combustion  method.  Determined  by  drying  and  weighing, 
afterward  igniting  to  obtain  residual  mineral  matter  (SiO„  etc).  Wash- 
ing with  diluted  ammonia  seemed  to  replace  perfectly  the  washing  with 
KOH,  alcohol,  and  ether,  usually  deemed  necessary. 

Determining  Oxa.ic  Add.  Gunn  {Pfiarm.  J.  and  Trans.,  liii.,  408). 
A  solution  of  ferrous  phosphate,  containing  an  excess  of  HjPG,,  is  col- 
ored yellow  by  oxalic  acid,  and  this  reaction  is  used  as  the  basis  of  a 
colorimetric  method  of  estimation. 

Precipitating  Barium  Sulphate  in  Presence  of  Silica.  Sleeoer  {C.  N., 
Ixix.,  63).  The  results  of  a  number  of  trials  go  to  show  that  SiO,  is 
not  co-precipiiaied  with  BaSO,  under  the  conditions  ordinarily  obtained 
in,  say,  examination  of  pyrites. 

Treatment  of  BaSO,  wiih  HF  and  igniting,  caused  a  loss,  due,  appar-  ' 
ently  to  the  formation  of  BaF,  If  but  little  H,SO.  was  added  together 
with  the  HF,  some  loss,  though  not  so  much,  was  experienced;  with 
larger  quantities  of  H^SO,,  decomposition  of  the  kind  could  be  entirely 
prevented,  and  no  loss  was  sustained. 

Nitrates  in  Potable  Waters.  Gill  (/.  Am.  Ckem.  Sac.,  xvi.,  193) 
gives  a  series  of  comparative  results  made  between  the  aluminum  method 
and  the  phenol  sulphuric  method.  The  latter  is  shown  to  be  the  most 
delicate,  and  yields  more  accurate  results ;  the  aluminum  process  giving, 
on  the  whole,  lower  results  than  the  phenol  sulphuric.  Other  reduction 
methods  are  also  regarded  ai  les^  delicate  or  satisfactory. 
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Thbruodvkauics  of  Reversible  Cvclbs  in  Gases  and  Saturated  Vapors.  Sj 
M.  I.  Pupin,  Ph.D. ;  John  Wiley  &  Sons.     1894. 

This  is  a  pleasant  little  volume  of  113  pages,  containing  a  full  syn- 
opsis of  a  ten  weeks'  undergraduate  course  of  lectures  delivered  by  Dr. 
Pupin,  arranged  and  edited  by  Max  Oaterberg,  student  in  electrical  en- 
gineering, Columbia  College.  It  retains  the  piquancy  of  lectures  not 
intended  for  the  press,  and  presents  the  elements  of  the  science  with 
clearness  and  vigor.  j.  W.  D. 

Plane  TRrcoNOMETRV.  By  S.  L.  Loney,  M.A,  lale  Fellow  of  Sidney  Sussex  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  Professor  at  the  Royal  Holloway  College;  Univeisily  Presi, 
Cambridee.      New  York  ;   Macmillao  &  Co.      1893. 

Preceding  the  text  proper  come  several  pages  of  the  principal  fonnu- 
Ix  listed  together  for  ready  reference. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts,  Geometrical  and  Analytical.  In 
the  former  the  exposition  of  systems  of  angular  measurement,  nature  of 
trigonometric  functions,  their  periodicity,  inter-relations,  and  particular 
values,  is  exceedingly  plain  and  thorough.  Typography  is  made  a  fac- 
tor in  the  numerous  suggestive  tabular  statements;  diagrams  are  not 
spared,  and  weii-devised  problems  enforce  each  principle.  Logarithms 
are  introduced  after  the  deduction  of  the  formulae  for  sums,  differences, 
multiples,  and  submultiples  of  angles.  Then  follow  the  applications 
to  triangles,  and  to  the  solution  of  many  interesting  propositions. 

Part  II.  opens  with  the  development  of  exponential  and  logarithmic 
series,  and  then  proceeds  to  the  discussion  of  complex  quantities. 
{x-^yV — i),  with  their  application  to  expansions,  evolutions, and  the 
production  of  important  theorems  relating  to  circular  and  hyperbolic 
functions,  and  common  numbers. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  work  is  the  lucidity  of  the  demonstrations, 
To  the  instructor  who  would  review  in  an  easy  way,  as  well  as  to  the 
student  who  would  acquaint  himself  with  the  elements  and  a  rather  ex- 
tensive scope  of  the  applications  of  plane  trigonometry,  Mr.  Loney's 
treatise  will  prove  very  serviceable.  J,  W.  D. 

The  Ore-Dkposits  of  the  United  States.  By  James  F,  Kemp,  A.B.,  ELM. 
Professor  of  Geology  in  the  School  of  Mines,  Columbia  College.  New  Yotk ; 
ScJenlific  Publishing  Company.       J893.     Large  8vo.,  xvi.  and  30a  pp.,  67  cms. 

Professor  Kemp,  In  his  preface,  says  that  his  book  has  a  two-fold  pur- 
pose ;  first,  to  supply  a  condensed  account  of  the  metalliferous  resources 
of  the  country,  for  a  text-book  and  book  of  reference;  and  second,  to 
give  an  extended  view  of  the  whole  field,  to  show  what  has  been  done, 
and  thus  to  stimulate  further  investigation  and  study  of  the  puwling 
questions  of  origin  and  formation  of  metalliferous  deposits. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Professor  Kemp  has  succeeded  admirably 
in  the  objects  he  had  in  view.  He  has  given  us  a  most  satisfactory  con- 
densation of  the  very  voluminous  literature  relating  to  the  ore-deposils 
of  this  country;  the  book  is  clearly  written,  and  well  arranged  for  study 
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and  reference,  and  the  text  is  everywhere  supplemented  by  abundant 
references  to  original  sources  of  information. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Part  I.  occupying  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  volume,  is  introductory  and  theoretical.  Part  II.  contains 
descriptions  of  typical  ore-deposits  of  the  different  metals.  Part  I,  con- 
tains the  following  chapters  :  I.  Geology  and  topography  of  the  United 
States.  II.  Formation  of  cavities.  III.  Vein  minerals  and  their  source. 
IV.  Filling  of  veins.  V.  Characteristics  of  Veins.  VI.  Classification 
o(  ore-deposits. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  filling  of  veins,  Professor  Kemp  states  fairly 
and  judicially  the  evidence  for  lateral  secretion,  and  in  support  of  infil- 
tration from  below.  He  shows  clearly  that  the  weight  of  evidence  is  in 
favor  of  the  latter  and  more  generally  accepted  theory,  but  suggests  as 
well  a  common  ground  on  which  the  advocates  of  each  theory  may 
meet. 

In  the  chapter  on  classiiicaiion  the  author  gives  the  schemes  proposed 
by  various  writers  on  the  subject  in  modem  times,  and  shows  that  the 
earlier  attempts  were  based  wholly  on  shape  and  form,  and  that  as  the 
knowledge  of  the  origin  and  methods  of  formation  increased,  schemes 
based  partly  on  form  and  partly  on  origin  were  adopted.  He  gives 
credit  to  the  reviewer  for  a  scheme  of  classification  based  entirely  on 
place  and  method  of  deposition,  adopted  a  number  of  years  ago  as  a 
basis  for  lectures  on  the  irregularities  of  mineral  deposits  introductory 
to  the  course  on  mining.  As  these  irregularities  are  largely  due  to  the 
method  of  formation,  a  genetic  system  of  classification  seemed  to  be 
necessary  for  iheir  proper  and  logical  discussion.  In  like  manner  a 
treatise  on  ore-deposits  concerns  iteelf  largely  with  questions  of  origin, 
and  thus  a  genetic  system  would  seem  to  be  both  rational  and  useful. 

Acting  on  this  idea.  Professor  Kemp  has  developed  an  elaborate  sys- 
tem of  classification  for  metalliferous  deposits.  This  was  first  published 
in  the  School  of  Mines  Quarterly  for  November,  1892,  and  now  ap- 
pears in  a  somewhat  modified  form.  Ore-depjsiis  ate  divided  into  three 
groups:  I.  Of  igneous  origin  J  II.  Deposited  from  solution  j  and  III. 
Deposited  from  suspension.  In  the  first  class,  of  igneous  origin,  the 
author  places  only  a  few  iron-ote  deposits,  constituting  excessively  basic 
developments  of  fused  and  cooling  magma.  The  third  class  are  sec- 
ondary deposits  due  to  erosion  or  weathering  of  mineral-bearing  rocks. 
The  great  bulk  of  ore-deposits  fall  into  the  second  class.  This  class, 
deposits  from  solutions,  is  subdivided  into  eleven  groups.  The  first 
group,  surface  precipitations,  is  again  subdivided  according  to  the 
method  of  precipitation.  The  other  ten  groups  are  all  underground 
deposits.  It  seems  to  us  that  here  the  author  has  introduced  an  unncc- 
cessary  number  of  subdivisions,  and  that  his  classification  would  be  much 
improved  by  judicious  combination  of  some  of  these  groups.  For  exam- 
ple, he  recognizes  in  his  groups  many  different  kinds  of  cracks,  fissures 
and  cavities,  viz,,  extended  fissures,  shear  zones,  cracks  at  bends  in  strata, 
joints  caused  by  cooling  or  drying,  cracks  in  collapsed  beds  due  to  solu- 
tion of  underliing  rocks  or  to  dolomitization,  chambers  in  limestone, 
volcanic  necks.  Groups  of  this  sort  might  be  multiplied  almost  indefi- 
nitely. If  is  questionable  whether  such  minute  classification  serves  any 
useful  purpose,  and  whether  it  does  not,  on  the  other  hand,  tend  to  ob- 
scurity rather  than  to  a  clear  recognition  of  salient  lines  of  division. 
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The  mere  place  of  deposition  does  not  seem  to  be  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  be  thus  magnified.  The  place  of  deposition,  in  the  case  of 
these  subterranean  deposits,  is  simply  the  channel  through  which  the  de- 
positing solution  has  passed  on  its  way  to  the  surface.  It  is  conceivable 
that  the  same  deposit  may  at  different  parts  of  its  couise  be  found  in 
all  the  different  kinds  of  cracks,  fissures  and  cavities  above  enumerated, 
and  may  belong  at  the  same  time  to  each  and  all  of  the  different  groups. 

Part  I.  concludes  with  a  bibliography  of  modern  works  and  papers 
on  ore-deposits,  which  will  be  useful  to  students  of  this  subject. 

Part  II.  is  divided  into  the  following  chapters :  I.  Iron  ores,  liraonite, 
siderite,  II,  Hematites,  red  and  specular.  Ill,  Magnetite  and  pyriie. 
IV.  Copper,  V.  Lead,  alone.  VI.  Lead  and  zinc.  VII.  Zinc,  alone 
or  with  metals  other  than  lead,  VIII.  Lead  and  silver.  IX.  Silver  and 
Gold.  In  each  chapter  the  examples  given  are  arranged  more  or  less  geo- 
graphically and  according  to  mining  regions.  The  examples  of  ore- 
deposits  are  numbered  consecutively  throughout  the  book,  and  deposits 
of  a  similar  origin  and  character  are  grouped  under  a  single  number. 
Thus,  example  i6,  the  beds  (veins)  of  pyrite,  often  lenticular,  of  the  Ap- 
palachian region  appears  first  at  tlie  end  of  the  chapter  on  iron,  on  page 
131.  Next,  example  160,  Ore  Knob,  N.  C,  and  16A,  Spenceville,  Cal., 
copper  pyriie  deposits,  appear  in  the  chapter  on  copper,  pages  135  and 
136.  Examples  i6f  and  \td  appear  under  nickel,  pages  369  and 
270,  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  wish  to  study  certam  groups  of 
ore-deposits,  without  regard  to  their  location  or  their  mineral  contents, 
a  supplementary  index  of  examples  would  prove  serviceable  and  should 
be  inserted  in  subsequent  editions.  This  lack  is  only  imperfectly  sup- 
plied by  the  table  of  contents  at  the  beginning  of  the  book. 

The  descriptions  of  individual  deposits  are  clear  and  satisfactory,  even 
(hough  necessarily  much  condensed,  and  the  opinions  of  the  different 
authorities  as  to  origin  and  manner  ot  occurrence  are  most  admirably 
summed  up.  This  condensanon  of  such  a  mass  of  material  must  have 
cost  the  author  much  labor.  It  would  have  been  iess  work  to  have  com- 
piled an  encyclopaidiii,  in  several  volumes,  describing  the  same  deposits, 
and  such  a  monumental  work  would  have  made  a  greater  impression  on 
the  average  reader  than  the  present  modest  volume.  The  student,  the 
investigator  and  the  man  of  affairs  who  have  occasion  to  consult  the 
book  will,  however,  appreciate  highly  this  feature  In  each  case  the  de- 
scription is  supplemented  by  copious  references  to  the  original  papers, 
so  that  the  student  can  obtain  such  further  details  as  he  may  need.  The 
author  states  thai  every  effort  has  been  taken  to  make  the  bibliography 
complete,  H.  S.  M. 
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THE  OPTICAL  RECOGNITION  AND  ECONOMIC 
IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  COMMON  MIN- 
ERALS FOUND  IN  BUILDING 
STONES. 

By  lea  McI.  LUQUER, 

Introduction. 

As  the  scope  of  this  work  is  necessarily  limited,  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  take  up  in  detail  the  nomenclature,  geological  forma- 
tion, chemical  and  physical  structure,  mineralogical  composition, 
and  causes  of  deterioration  of  building  stones.  Special  attention, 
however,  will  be  called  to  the  facts  that  can  be  observed  by  a  care- 
ful microscopic  examination  of  thin-sections  of  building  stones. 

This  kind  of  investigation  was  first  recommended  by  Cordier,  in 
1816,  but  at  that  time  neither  chemical  nor  optical  methods  were 
sufficiently  developed  to  make  it  practicable.  H.  C.  Sorby  was 
one  of  the  first  to  successfully  apply  the  microscope  to  the  study 
of  lithology. 

The  great  importance  of  this  method  is  clearly  set  forth  by 
Spencer  F.  Baird  in  an  article  on  the  study  of  thin  rock  sections ; 
"This  method  of  study  in  the  hands  of  the  microscopic  lithologist 
has  been  most  fruitful  in  developing  valuable  and  interesting  knowl- 
edge of  a  scientific  character.  By  its  means  the  nature  and  com- 
position of  almost  ail  of  the  commonly  occurring  rocks  have  been 
determined,  and  exactly  those  same  features  which  are  of  import- 
ance in  scientific  study  are  the  ones  which  determine  the  value  and 
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appearance  of  building  stones,  and  there  is  no  distinction  between 
the  scientific  and  the  practical."* 

The  facts  that  can  be  determined  by  a  microscopic  examination 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  mineralogical  and  physical  or 
structural : 

1°.  Mineralogical:  (a)  The  Component  Minerals.— h\!A\on^i. 
large  number  of  minerals  have  been  found  in  building  stones,  those 
that  are  essential  and  of  economic  importance  are  few  in  num- 
ber, rarely  exceeding  three  or  four  in  any  one  kind  of  rock.  It  is 
well  to  remember,  however,  that  minerals  present  even  in  minute 
quantities  may  be  of  great  economic  importance. 

{b)  The  Chemical  Composition  of  these  Minerals. — Much  may  be 
learned  regarding  this  by  an  optical  examination.  Many  of  the 
ferruginous  varieties  of  certain  mineral  species  have  stronger  pieo- 
chroism,  etc,  than  those  containing  less  iron,  and,  as  the  ferrugi- 
nous varieties  are  more  liable  to  decomposition,  this  fact  is  im- 
portant. 

(c)  The  CondUion  of  these  Minerals. — As  to  whether  they  are  fresh 
or  weathered,  or  contain  many  cleavage  cracks,  fractures,  and  in- 
clusions. 

2°.  Physical  or  Structural:  [a)  The  dense  or  porous  nature 
of  the  rock,  {b')  The  kind  of  cohesion  existing  between  the  com- 
ponent minerals,  {c)  The  homogeneity  of  the  distribution  of  these 
minerals. 

The  structure  of  the  stone  and  the  state  of  the  component  min- 
erals are  very  important  facts  for  consideration,  as  the  greatest 
cause  of  disintegration  in  our  climate  may  be  said  to  be  due  to 
extreme  changes  of  temperature,  action  of  frost,  etc.  According 
to  Prof.  Geikie,  the  action  of  frost  is  equivalent  to  the  pressure  of 
1 38  tons  per  square  foot.  Water  may  "  freeze  out "  of  a  coarsely 
porous  stone,  while  in  a  compact  stone  it  may  do  much  damage. 
"  Other  things  being  equal,  the  value  of  a  building  stone  may  be 
said  to  be  inversely  as  its  porosity." 

An  elementary  knowledge  of  optics,  including  the  use  of  the 
lithological  microscope,  is  needed  for  the  recognition  of  the 
common  rock-forming  minerals  by  the  characters  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing tables. 

For  those  who  lack  this  knowledge,  the  author  refers  to  the 
•  Building  Stone  Collection,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  No.  9. 
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following  works:  Atkinson's  Ganot's /Vyjiirj  (for  optics);  Iddings' 
translation  of  Rosenbusch's  Mikroskopische  Physiographie  der  pet- 
rographisch  wicktigen  MineralUn;  E.  S.  Dana's  Texl-Book  of  Mitt- 
erahgy,  and  the  article  on  "  Building  Stones  "  in  the  Tenth  United 
States  Census  (for  principles  of  optical  mineralogy  and  description 
and  use  of  instruments);  Rutley  on  Rocks  and  Methods  of 
Modern  Petrography  by  H,  Hensoldt  and  L.  McI.  Luquer,  in 
School  OF  Mines  Quarterlv.  Vol.  X.,  p.  212;  Vol.  XI.,  p.  29; 
Vol.  XII.,  p.  132;  and  Vol.  XIII.,  p.  357  (for  the  preparation  and 
mounting  of  sections). 

The  order  of  arrangement  of  the  mineral  species  is,  in  general, 
that  adopted  by  Rosenbusch  in  his  Mikroskopiscke  Physiograpliie 
der  petrographisck  %vichiigen  Mineralien ;  but,  in  some  cases,  for 
convenience  in  study  and  reference,  changes  have  been  made,  as, 
for  example,  the  two  iron  sulphides,  marcasite  and  pyrrhotite,  are 
placed  immediately  after  pyrite. 

Synopsis  of  Order  of  Minerals : 

Isotropic:   Isometric. 

Anisotropic:  £/»j(i.«(i/— Tetragonal  and  hexagonal.  Biaxial — 
Orthorhombic,  monoclinic,  and  triclinic. 

Aggregates. 

The  group  classification  is  used  for  the  feldspars,  micas,  and 
chlorites,  as  in  some  cases  it  is  almost  impossible  to  differentiate, 
by  the  microscope  alone,  between  similar  members  of  a  group,  and 
in  many  cases  this  is  not  economically  important. 

Nearly  all  the  rock-forming  minerals  become  transparent  in  thin 
sections,  but  when  opaque,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact,  and  the 
examination  is  made  by  incident  light.  The  optical  characters  of 
the  minerals  are  recorded  in  the  order  they  would  be  observed  in 
the  course  of  an  examination  with  the  lithological  microscope. 

With  transmitted  light  are  noticed  phenomena  of  structure, 
color,  relief,  cleavage,  inclusions,  etc.  With'  parallel  polarized 
light,  the  polarizer  or  lower  nicol  being  in  position,  pleochroism 
may  be  noticed  on  revolving  the  stage.  With  the  analyzer  or 
upper  nicol  also  in  position  (crossed  nicols)  phenomena  of  polari- 
zation colors,  extinction,  etc.,  are  observed ;  and  by  rotating  the 
stage,  extinction  angles  can  be  measured.  In  a  few  cases  the 
results  of  observation  with  convergent  polarized  light  are  given, 
but  generally  this  method  of  observation  is  not  practicable,  and 
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therefore  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  very  detailed  description 
of  all  the  optical  properties  of  minerals  found  in  Rosenbusch's 
MikroskopUche  Physiographie  der  petrograplasck  toicktigen  Mm- 
eraiicn  (Iddings'  translation). 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  make  this  work  as  simple  as  possible, 
because,  when  a  mineral  cannot  be  recognized  by  the  following 
tests,  the  difficulties  of  determination  are  very  much  increased, 
and  can  only  be  attempted  by  an  expert  petrographer. 

Under  the  head  of  artificial  alteration  is  stated  the  action  of 
acids,  which  may  be  important  to  consider  in  certain  localities 
where  the  atmosphere  is  contaminated  by  acid  fumes.  To  show 
the  effect  of  organic  acids,  acting  through  long  periods  of  time,  on 
the  minerals  composing  building  stones,  the  results  of  Dr.  Bolton's 
experiments  with  citric  acid  are  given  in  the  appendix.  These 
results  are  not  incorporated  in  the  tables,  because,  in  some  cases, 
the  action  has  been  allowed  to  continue  for  two  years,  and  it  is 
quite  probable  that  minerals  which  are  now  regarded  as  insoluble 
in  certain  acids  would  be  effected  in  a  similar  way  if  exposed  for 
an  equal  length  of  time. 

As  a  matter  of  convenience,  the  important  diagnostic  properties 
are  grouped  together ;  and  for  a  like  reason,  prominence  is  given 
to  the  method  of  differentiating  similar  minerals. 

It  is  hoped  that  with  proper  preliminary  knowledge  the  appli- 
cation of  the  facts  here  recorded  may  be  useful  to  architects,  civil 
engineers  and  builders. 

In  addition  to  the  microscopic  investigation  of  any  building 
stone  prof)osed  for  use,  it  is,  of  course,  expected  that  the  other 
general  facts  regarding  cost,  transportation,  artistic  effect,  weather- 
ing properties,  crushing  strength,  etc.,  should  be  considered. 

In  closing,  the  author  wishes  to  express  his  grateful  apprecia- 
tion of  the  valuable  advice  and  assistance  given  in  the  preparatioD 
of  this  work  by  Dr.  Thomas  Egleston,  Professor  of  M.neralogy 
and  Metallurgy;  Dr.  J.  F.  Kemp,  Professor  of  Geology;  and  Dr. 
A.  J.  Moses,  Adj.  Professor  of  Mineralogy. 

PYRITE,  Pyrites. 

Isometric. 
Composition  :  FeSj,     H.,  6  to  6.5.     Sp.  gr.,  4.9  to  5.2. 
Usual  Appearance  in  Sections:     Crystallized  in  cubes,  pen- 
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tagonal  dodecahedrons,  or  combinations  of  these  forms.     Some- 
times in  irregular  grains.    Outline  of  cross-section  generally  square. 

Opaque,  and  by  incident  light  bright  yellow,  with  strong 
metallic  lustre. 

Alteration : 

Artificial. — Soluble  in  nitric  acid,  but  not  noticeably  acted  on  by 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Natural  {weathering).— Mtczs  very  easily  to  the  oxides  of  iron 
(rust). 

General  Occurrence  in  Building  Stones  :  May  be  present  in 
all  kinds  of  rocks.  Found  in  granite,  syenite,  gneiss,  schists, 
sandstone,  limestone,  serpentines,  clays  and  slates.  Its  presence 
can  often  be  detected  by  dark  grayish  black  streak  while  grinding 
section. 

Marcasite. 

The  same  in  composition  as  pyrite.  but  more  easily  decomposed, 
and,  therefore,  more  injurious  in  building  stones.  Distinguished 
from  pyrite  by  absence  of  square  cross-sections. 

Pyrrhotite. 

Composition:  Fe^Sj  to  Fe„Si,-  Distinguished  from  pyrite  by 
being  practically  always  in  irregular  masses  and  not  in  crystals, 
and  by  bronze  yellow  color  in  incident  light. 

Economic  Effect  of  the  Sulphides  of  Iron  in  Building 
Stones:  The  presence  of  pyrite,  etc,  is  generally  considered  det- 
rimental in  stone ;  but  its  liability  to  decomposition  and  the  re- 
sulting injurious  effects  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  pyrite  and  the 
structure  and  character  of  the  stone.  Sharp,  well  defined  pyrite 
crystals  are  hard  to  decompose,  and  may  remain  unaffected  in 
stone  if  it  is  non-absorbant,  compact  and  composed  of  unweathered 
minerals.  On  the  contrary,  the  presence  of  pyrite  is  very  injurious 
in  porous,  decomposed  stone,  as  its  alteration  commonly  causes 
unsightly  rust  stains.  The  oxidation  of  the  sulphide  of  iron  into 
sulphate  is  also  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  volume,  which  adds 
the  mechanical  effect  of  expansion  to  help  in  disintegrating  the 
stone. 

Sandstone. — The  sulphides  may  decompose  and  disintegrate  the 
stone,  but,  unless  present  in  large  amounts,  the  only  danger  may 
be  the  staining  or  discoloration  of  the  stone.     If  pyrite  is  evenly 
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distributed  in  small  particles  through  the  sandstone  it  may  even 
do  (jood  by  supplying  a  new  cementing  material.* 

Limestone, — The  presence  of  pyrite,  and  especially  marcasite, 
is  generally  very  injurious.  In  the  process  of  weathering  the  car- 
bonates of  lime  and  magnesia  are  decomposed  by  the  sulphuric 
acid,  resulting  from  the  pyrite,  and  sulphates  are  formed  with  set- 
ting free  of  carbon  dioxide.  Magnesium  sulphate  is  a  soluble, 
efflorescent  salt,  white  calcium  sulphate  is  insoluble.  Therefore, 
a  magnesium  or  dolomitic  limestone  may  be  more  affected  than  a 
pure  calcium  limestone. 

MAGNETITE,  Magnetic  Iron  Ore. 
Isometric. 

Composition:  FejO^.     H..  5. 5  to 6.5.     Sp.  gr.,  4.9to  5.2. 

Uaual  Appearance  in  Sections:  Grains,  crystals  (generally 
octahedra)  and  massive 

Tzvinning. — Common,  according  to  Spinel  law. 

Opaque,  and  by  incident  light,  bluish-black,  with  strong  metallic 
lustre.     Strongly  magnetic. 

Alteration:  Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  when  altered 
becomes  coated  with  earthy  limonite. 

Differentiation :  From  Hematite,  Chromite.  Ilmenite  and 
Graphite  by  being  easily  separated  from  powdered  rock  by  weak 
magnet. 

Usual  Associates  in  Sections:  In  the  eruptive  rocks  belongs 
to  the  oldest  secretions  from  the  magma,  immediately  followed  by 
chrysolite,  biotite,  hornblende,  augite,  etc.,  and  often  appears  as 
inclusions  in  these  and  other  minerals. 

General  Occurrence  in  Building  Stones:  Very  widely  dis- 
tributed in  crystalline  schists  and  eruptive  rocks.  May  be  present 
in  granite,  in  minute  crystals,  but  not  common  in  muscovite 
granite;  also  in  syenite  and  slates- 
Economic  Effect  in  Building  Stones :  When  present  in  lai^e 
amounts  it  may  become  entirely  changed  into  the  sesquioxide  of 
iron  (rust).  The  rock  becomes  then  stained  a  rusty  red  color,  as 
.seen  in  many  diabases. 

*  Prof.  Winchell,  Gml  of  Minn.,  Vol.  I„  p.  189. 
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CHROMITE. 
Isometric, 
Composition:  FeCrjO,.     H.,  5.5.     Sp.  gr„  4.3  to  4.6. 
Usual   Appearance   in   Sections:   Octahedral   crystals,   like 
magnetite,  and  grains. 

Differentiation:  From  Magnetite.  By  having  weak  metallic 
lustre  and  grayish-black  to  black  color.  It  is  sometimes  trans- 
parent in  very  thin  sections,  when  it  has  no  metallic  lustre  and  its 
color  (by  transmitted  light)  is  brown  to  red  dish -brown,  with  a 
very  rough  surface  due  to  the  high  index  of  refraction.  It  is  non- 
'  magnetic,  gives  chromium  bead  test  and  is  often  surrounded  by  a 
green  halo  of  chrome  ochre. 

Alteration :  Not  acted  on  by  acids. 

General  Occurrence  in  Building  Stones :  Common  in  crys- 
talline rocks,  rich  in  magnesium,  and  in  serpentine. 

LIMONITE. 

Amorphous. 

Composition:  F^OH),,  FcjO,,  frequently  quite  impure. 

H.,  s  to  5.5.     Sp.  gr.,  3.6  to  4. 

Usual  Appearance  and  Characters  in  Sections :  A  yellow- 
ish brown,  non-metallic,  earthy  substance,  which  being  amorphous 
is  isotropic.  It  is  essentially  a  decomposition  product,  and  is  often 
found  forming  a  halo  around  magnetite.  It  is  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

General  Occurrence  in  Building  Stones,  and  Economic  Ef- 
fect :  May  be  present  wherever  there  has  been  decomposition  of 
the  iron  ores  or  ferruginous  minerals,  and  for  this  reason  is  usually 
a  sign  of  weakness  in  the  stone. 

GARNET. 

Isotropic.  Isometric. 

Composition  :  R",  R"'j  (SiO,)j,  R"  is  Ca,  Mg,  Fe  or  Mn  ;  R'"  is 
Al,  Fe'",  or  Cr,  rarely  Ti.     H,,  6.5  to  7.5.     Sp.  gr.,  3.15  to  4.3. 

Usual  Appearance  in  Sections:  Irregular  grains,  somewhat 
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resembling  spots  of  gum ;  also  in  aggregates  or  simple  crystals, 
showing  forms  ocO{iio),  and  202{2ll),  alone  or  in  combination. 

Parallel  Polarized  Light : 

Color. — Colorless  or  nearly  so,  to  red. 

Index  of  Refraction. — n„  =  1.7468 —  1.8141, 

Relief. — High,  and  rough  surface. 

Fracture. — Irregular  cracks  occur,  due  to  great  brittleness  of 
mineral ;  but  no  cleavage  is  noticed. 

Pleockroism. — None. 

Parallel  Polarized  Light,  Crossed  Nicols :  A;;  it  is  iso- 
tropic, sections  remain  dark  during  complete  rotation.  Optical 
anomalies  may  however  occur. 

Alteration : 

Artificial. — Practically  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Natural  {weathering). — Usually  fresh,  but  may  be  found  altered 
to  chloritic  matter. 

Important  Diagnostic  Properties  :  General  reddish  color.— 
High  relief  and  rough  surlace. — Irregular  cracks,  and  absence  of 
cleavage. — Isotropic  character. 

Usual  Associates  in  Sections:  Quartz,  orthoclase.biotite,  and 
hornblende. 

General  Occurrence  in  Building  Stones :  Most  plentiful  in 
metamorphic  rooks ;  as  accessory  in  granite,  gneiss,  schists,  crys- 
talline limestone,  serpentine,  slate,  etc.;  as  characterizing  constit- 
uent of  the  garnet  rock  or  marble  of  Morelos.  Mexico.  This  rock 
is  composed  of  pink  garnet,  yellowish  brown  vesuvianite  and  lim^ 
stone.     It  is  cut  and  used  for  ornamental  slabs,  etc. 

Economic  Effect  in  Building  Stones :  Detrimental  in  stones 
designed  for  finely  polished  work.  Garnets  are  hard  and  brittle. 
and  are  apt  to  break  or  chip  out  from  the  stone  during  process  of 
dressing  and  polishing. 

RUTIL.E. 

Anisotropic.  Uniaxial.  Tetragonal 

Composition  :  TiO,.     H.,  6  to  6.5,    Sp.  gr.,  4,15  to  4.25. 
Usual  Appearance  in  Sections:  In  grains,  when  the  individ- 
uals are  large,  but  in  sharp,  prismatic  crystals  when  microscopic 
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Twinning. — Very  common.  The  very  small  individuals  of  rutile 
may  form  net-shaped  groups,  called  sageniu,  the  crystals  crossing 
one  another  at  angles  of  60". 

Parallel  Polarized  Light: 

Color. — Yellow  to  reddish -brown. 

hidex  of  Refraction. —  fo^^  ^=  2.6158.  *„,  ^=  2.9029  (Barwald). 

Relief. — Very  strong,  and  very  rough  surface. 

Cleavage. — Very  perfect,  parallel  to  the  prism  oc  P(iio),  appears 
as  fine  straight  cracks.  May  also  have  imperfect  cleavage  parallel 
to  the  second  order  prism  oc  P  »  (lOo). 

Pltockroism. — Not  especially  noticeable. 

Parallel  Polarized  Light,  Crossed  Nicols: 

Double  Refraction. — Very  strong. 

Polarisation  Colors. — Of  minute  needles,  very  brilliant.  If  the 
section  is  thick,  the  polarization  colors  are  indistinct  and  of  the 
higher  orders,  and  therefore  not  noticeable  when  the  rutile  is 
strongly  colored. 

Extinction. — Rutile  is  uniaxial,  but  basal  sections  only  remain 
dark  during  rotation  of  stage,  when  twinning  is  absent  The  ex- 
tinction in  alt  other  sections  is  symmetrical,  being  parallel  and  at 
right  angles  to  the  longitudinal  axis. 

Alteration : 

Artificial. — Insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Natural  {weathering). — Alters  to  a  white  or  yellowish,  fibrous  or 
granular  substance,  strongly  refracting,  and  similar  to  the  alteration 
product  of  ilmenite. 

Important  Diagnostic  Properties  :  Twinned  structure. — Yel- 
lowish to  reddish-brown  color. — Very  high  relief  and  rough  sur- 
face.— Brilliant  polarization  colors  in  minute  crystals,  and  general 
absence  of  polarization  colors  in  large  crystals. — Symmetrical  ex- 
tinction. 

Differentiation  :  From  Zircon. — See  under  Zircon. 

Usual  Associates  in  Sections:  Quartz,  orthoclose,  horn- 
blende, augite,  garnet,  etc. 

General  Occurrence  in  Building  Stones :  May  be  either  pri- 
mary or  secondary ;  and  may  be  found  in  gneiss,  crystalline  schists 
(especially  those  rich  in  hornblende  and  augite),  slates,  etc. 
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ZIRCON. 

Anistkopic.  Uniaxial.  Tetragonal 

Composition  :  ZrSiO(.     H.,  7.5.    Sp.  gr,,  4,68  to  4.7a. 
Uaual  Appearance  in  Sections:    In  short  prismatic  crystals, 


Parallel  Polarized  Light : 

Color. — Generally  colorless  or  light  yellow. 

Index  of  Refraction, — w=  1.960;  £^2.015  ^Brewster). 

Relief. — High,  and  rough  surface. 

Pleochroism. — Not  noticeable. 

Parallel  Polarized  Light,  Crossed  Nicols : 

Double  Refraction. — Very  strong. 

Polarization  Colors. — Very  brilliant  even  in  minute  crystals. 

Extinction.^ As  zircon  is  uniaxial,  basal  sections  remain  dark 
during  rotation  of  stage.  In  all  other  sections  the  extinction  is 
symmetrical,  being  parallel  and  at  right  angles  to  the  longitudinal 
axis. 

Convergent  Polarized  Light :  Basal  sections  show  several 
rings  in  addition  to  dark  cross,  and  the  optical  character  is+. 

Alteration  :     Not  attacked  by  acids,  and  very  rarely  altered. 

Important  Diagnostic  Properties :  Generally  in  short  pris- 
matic crystals. — Strong  relief  and  rough  surface. — Brilliant  polari- 
zation colors. — Symmetrical  extinction. 

Differentiation : 

{a)  From  Rutile. — By  absence  of  test  for  titanium  on  isolated 
crystals,  and  by  absence  of  cleavage  and  twinned  structure. 

{b)  From  Titanite. — By  absence  of  cleavage  and  the  acutely 
rhombic  sections,  so  common  in  titanite. 

Usual  Associates  In  Sections  :  Quartz,  orthoclase,  plagio- 
clase,  biotite,  hornblende,  augite,  etc. 

It  is  one  of  the  oldest  constituents  of  the  rocks  in  which  it 
occurs,  and  hence  may  often  be  found  as  inclusions  in  other  min- 
erals. 

General  Occurrence  in  Building  Stones :  Found  in  granite 
and  syenite  as  an  accessory  mineral,  especially  abundant  in 
Gloucester  granite  ;  and  may  also  occur  in  gneiss,  diorite,  gabbro, 
schists,  limestone,  etc. 
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GRAPHITE. 
Hexagonal. 
Composition:  C.     H.  i  to  2;  Sp.  gr.,  2.09  to  2.23. 
Usual  Appearance  in    Section :     In   minute  particles,  or  in 
flakes  and  grains  of  irregular  shape,  seldom  crystallized. 

Opaque,  and  by  incident  light  black  with  metallic  lustre.  Not 
acted  on  by  acids. 

General  Occurrence  in  Building  Stone:  In  granite,  gneiss, 
crystalline  schists,  limestone,  etc. 

HEMATITE. 

Hexagonal. 

Composition  :  FcjOj.     H,.  5.5  to  6.5.    Sp.  gr.,  4.9  to  g.3. 

Usual  Appearance  and  Characters  in  Sections:  Occurs  in 
irregular  flecks  and  scales,  earthy  or  granular.  Distinct  crystal- 
line forms  are  not  often  observed  in  rocks.  It  is  opaque  and,  by 
incident  light,  black  with  tinge  of  red  and  metallic  lustre,  or  red, 
especially  when  earthy  or  granular.  It  may  also  be  transparent 
with  red  tints.  No  pleochroism  is  observed.  It  is  soluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid. 

General  Occurrence  in  Building  Stones  and  Economic 
Effect:  Found  in  granite,  syenite,  crystalline  schists,  etc.  Very 
often  as  inclusions  in  minerals,  giving  them  a  reddish  color,  as  in 
the  quartz,  feldspar  and  mica  of  granites. 

In  the  amorphous  form  it  is  often  the  cementing  material  of  the 
red  or  brownish-red  sandstones. 


ILMENITE,  Menaccanite. 
Hexagonal. 
Composition  ;     FeTiOj  to  »  FeTiOj  +  m  Fe,Oy     H.,  5  to  6. 
Sp-  gr.,  4-5  to  5.0. 

Usual  Appearance    in    Sections:   Irregular   masses  without 
crystal  I  Ographic  outline. 

Opaque,  and  by  incident  light  iron  black  with  brownish  tinge  and 
metallic  lustre. 
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Alteration : 

Artificial. — Attacked  slowly  by  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  solution 
when  heated  with  tin  becomes  violet. 

Natural  {weathering). — Alters  to  a  whitish,  strongly  refracting 
substance,  only  slightly  transparent.  Its  structure  is  sometimei 
granular,  sometimes  fibrous.  This  alteration  product  often  devel- 
ops along  definite  crystal  log  raphic  directions. 

Differentiation  :  From  Magnetite. — By  occurring  in  irregular 
masses, and  by  whitish,  strongly  refracting  decomposition  product. 
Magnetite  being  in  crystals  or  grains,  and  having  a  brownish  de 
composition  product. 

Usual  Associates  in  Sections :  Plagioclase,  augite,  horn- 
blende, chrysolite,  magnetite,  etc. 

General  Occurrence  in  Building  Stone :  It  belongs  to  the 
oldest  secretions  from  the  magma,  and  its  distribution  in  rocks  is 
very  great  It  is  found  in  granite,  syenite,  gneiss,  diabase,  diorite, 
gabbro,  crystalline  schists,  etc. 

QUARTZ. 

Anistropic.  Uniaxial.  Hexagonal 

Composition  :  SiOj.    H.,  7.    Sp.  gr.,  2.60  to  2.66. 

Usual  Appearance  in  Sections  :  Massive  or  in  grains,  and  as 
it  was  apparently  the  last  mineral  to  form  in  crystallized  rocks,  its 
outline  is  determined  by  the  other  component  minerals.  Very 
rarely  crystallized  in  rocks. 

Parallel  Polarized  Light : 

Color. — Colorless,  although  by  incident  light  it  may  appear  col- 
ored or  cloudy,  if  it  contains  many  inclusions. 

Index  of  Refraction. — »„=;  1.54418;  «„=  1.55328  (Rudbei^)- 

Relief. — None,  and  plain  surface. 

Cleavage. — Rarely  noticed. 

Inclusions. — Liquid,  gas  and  solid. 

Pleochroism.—  None. 

Parallel  Polarized  Lights,  Crossed  Nicols : 

Double  Refraction. — Weak. 

Polarisation  Colors. — Bright  but  weak  in  very  thin  sections,  only 
blue  gray,  etc. 
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Extinction. — As  quartz  is  uniaxial,  basal  sections  remain  dark 
during  a  complete  rotation  of  stage.  In  all  other  sections  extinc- 
tion takes  place,  but  due  to  the  absence  of  cleavage  and  crystallo- 
graphic  outlines  no  extinction -angles  can  be  obtained.  Thin  sec- 
tions do  not  show  circular  polarization. 

Convergent  Polarized  Light :  Basal  sections  show  a  dark 
cross,  without  any  rings,  and  the  optical  character  is  -f. 

Alteration : 

Artificial. — Not  attacked  by  ordinary  acids. 

Natural  [Weathering). — Always  appears  fresh  and  unweathered 
in  sections. 

Important  Diagnostic  Properties :  Colorless. — Absence  of 
cleavage  and  pleochroism. — Low  relief  and  not  very  brilliant  po- 
larization colors, — Dark  cross  without  rings,  and  -f  optical  char- 
acter in  convergent  light. — Fresh,  unweathered  appearance. 

Differentiation : 

[a)  From  Sanidine  when  in  grains. — By  use  of  convergent  light 
on  sections  which  appear  isotropic. 

{S)  From  Nephelite  and  Apatite. — By  absence  of  hexagonal 
crystals. 

{c)  From  Calcite, — By  absence  of  cleavage  and  twinning,  and 
by  no  effervescence  with  acids. 

Usual  Associates  in  Sections :  Orthoclase,  more  rarely  plagio- 
clase,  mica,  hornblende  and  augite. 

General  Occurrence  in  Building  Stones :  Found  in  granite, 
gneiss,  crystalline  schists,  sandstone,  quartzite,  etc.,  and  in  small 
amounts  in  limestones  and  slates. 

Economic  Effect  in  Building  Stones. 

Granite. — Essential  constituent,  together  with  feldspar  and 
mica. 

Quartz  is  brittle,  has  a  constant  hardness,  and  does  not  deter- 
mine the  hardness  or  ease  of  working  of  granite.  Stones  like 
granite,  however,  which  are  rich  in  quartz,  work  more  easily  and 
crush  sooner  than  the  trap-rocks,  which  contain  no  quartz. 

Granitic  quartz  often  contains  a  large  number  of  pores  partially 
filled  with  fluids.  It  is  well  to  consider  the  number  and  size  of 
these  pores,  as  they  may  tend  to  explode  when  subjected  to  high 
heat,  and  thus  affect  the  durability  of  the  stone.* 

*  This  view  does  not  seem  to  be  suslnined  by  an  examinalion,  made  by  G.  P.  Mer- 
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The  source  of  the  blue  color  of  the  quartz  in  some  granites  is 
not  known. 

Sandstone, — Principal  constituent  together  with  many  other 
accessory  fragments  of  the  rock-forming  minerals. 

Sandstones  may  be  divided  into  siliceous,  calcareous,  ferrugi- 
nous and  argillaceous  varieties,  depending  on  the  character  of  the 
cementing  material. 

The  siliceous  sandstone  is  the  most  durable,  especially  if  it  has 
been  metamorphosed  into  a  quartzite ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
very  hard  to  work  and  light  in  color. 

The  calcareous  sandstone  is  not  safe  to  use  when  subjected  to 
the  action  of  acid  waters  or  vapors,  especially  in  crowded  cities 
where  there  is  an  excess  of  CO,  in  the  air,  but  can  be  worked  very 
easily. 

The  ferruginous  sandstone  is  generally  the  best  (unless  the  iron 
has  come  from  decomposing  pyrite),  as  it  is  not  so  hard  to  work 
as  the  siliceous  and  not  so  easily  weathered  as  the  calcareous 
sandstone;  also,  the  brown  or  reddish  color  of  this  variety  is 
attractive. 

The  argillaceous  sandstone  is  the  most  objectionable,  as  the 
clayey  cement  absorbs  water  easily  and  tends  to  disintegrate  the 
stone. 

The  structure  also  affects  the  durability,  sharp  grains  of  pure 
quartz,  with  little  cementing  material,  making  a  much  more  dura- 
ble sandstone  than  one  composed  of  rounded  grains  mixed  with 
fragments  of  other  minerals,  which  may  be  more  or  less  decom- 
posed. The  more  porous  sandstones  may  be  said  to  be  the  less 
durable. 

The  accessory  mineral  fragments  present  often  give  5[)ecial  char- 
acter to  the  sandstone.  Kaolinized  feldspar,  mica,  pyrite,  marca- 
site,  calcite  in  quantity,  and  clay,  when  present,  are  injurious,  as 
they  are  all  liable  to  decomposition.  The  quartz  in  sandstone  may 
contain  cavities  and  bubbles  as  well  as  the  granitic  quartz. 

A  microscopic  examination  may  enable  the  observer  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  decomposition  of  the  accessory  mineral  grains 
has  taken  place  before  or  subsequent  to  the  "  make  up "  of  the 

rill,  of  a  targe  number  of  sections  of  granite  used  for  buildings  in  ihis  counlr;.  See 
G.  F,  MeirLlI,  Tht  Collection  of  Building  and  Omamtnfal  Slona  in  tit  U.  S.  K'l. 
Museum  :  A  Handbook  and  Catalogue,  p.  341,  Washinglor,  1S89. 
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sandstone;  and  thus,  in  connection  with  the  structure  of  the  rock, 
to  judge  as  to  its  probable  durability.* 

Limestone. — May  be  present  as  an  impurity.  The  silicious  and 
compact  limestones  are  better  for  construction  purposes  than  the 
argillaceous  or  ferruginous  limestones. 

CALCITE. 

Anisotropic.  Uniaxial.  Hexagonal. 

Composition:  CaCOj.  Ca  may  be  replaced  by  small  quantities 
of  Mg,  Fe,  Mn,  etc.     H,,  3  or  less.     Sp.  gr,  2.71  to  2.72. 

Usual  Appearance  in  Sections:  In  grains  and  aggregates. 
May  be  fibrous  or  oolitic.     Never  in  crystals  in  rocks. 

T'tvinning. — Generally  shows  polysynthetic  twinning  parallel  to 
—  ^  R  rc(oii2),  which  is  very  common  in  the  crystalline  lime- 
stones, and  may  have  been  produced  by  pressure.  The  twinning 
shows  itself  between  crossed  nicols  as  a  series  of  light  and  dark 
bands. 

Parallel  Polarized  Light: 

Color. — Colorless  when  pure,  but  may  appear  colored  by  trans- 
mitted light,  due  to  organic  pigments. 

Itidex  of  Refraction. — Wn,  =  1.6585,  e„  =  1.4864. 

Relief. — Low,  and  plain  surface. 

Cleavage. — Parallel  to  the  rhombohedron  R  t  (loii)  appears  in 
thin  sections  as  many  sharp  cracks,  whose  angles  of  intersection 
depend  on  the  position  of  the  section. 

Inclutiotts. — Fluid  inclusions  frequent. 

PUocbroism. — None . 

Parallel  Polarized  Light,  Crossed  Nicols : 

Double  Refraction. — Very  strong.  Can  be  noticed  with  analyzer 
alone. 

Polarisation  Colors. — High,  even  for  very  thin  sections,  being 
clear  white  or  pale  green.  The  brighter  colors  of  the  lower  orders 
are  wanting. 

Extinction. — As  calcite  is  uniaxial,  basal  sections  remain  dark 
during  rotation.     In  all  other  sections  extinction  takes  place,  and 

•  Thomas  Egleston,  Pb.D ,  "  The  Cause  and  Preveniion  of  the  Decay  of  Buikling 
Stones,"  Tram.  Am.  Sbc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  XV  ,  l8S6. 
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in  general  the  direction  of  extinction  is  not  parallel  to  any  outline, 
but  is  symmetrical  to  the  cleavage  cracks  when  they  appear. 

Convergent  Polarized  Light :  Basal  sections,  even  when  very 
thin,  give  interference  cross  and  several  colored  rings,  and  optical 
character  is  — . 

Alteration :  Very  easily  attacked  and  completely  dissolved 
with  effervescence  by  cold  dilute  acids,  including  carbonic. 

Important  Diagnostic  Properties  :  Not  in  crystals. — Poly- 
synthetic  twinning. — Cleavage  parallel  to  rhombohedron. — Very 
strong  double  refraction,  giving  polarization  colors  of  a  high  order 
(white  or  very  faint  green). — Effervescence  with  cold  dilute  acids. 

Differentiation : 

(a)  From  other  Isomorphous  Carbonates. — By  ease  with  which 
it  is  attacked  by  cold  dilute  acids,  test  can  be  made  on  slide  alter 
removing  cover. 

{S)  From  Magnesium-bearing  Calcite. — Use  micro-chemical 
tests.* 

Usual  Associates  in  Sections :  In  nearly  all  rocks  hearing 
augite,  hornblende,  biotite,  and  plagioclase. 

General  Occurrence  in  Building  Stones:  Distribution  very 
great,  in  addition  to  great  sedimentary  limestone  deposits.  It  is 
very  often  a  secondary  product,  and  may  be  found  tn  granite, 
syenite,  gneiss,  diabase,  diorite,  basalts,  serpentine,  clays  and 
slates. 

DOLOMITE. 

Anisotropic.  Uniaxial.  Hexagonau 

CoMPOSiTJON:  (CaMgjCO,,  when  pure  CaO  =  30.4,  MgO  = 
21,7,  CO,=  47.8.  Proportions  of  Mg  and  Ca  vary,  and  Fe  and 
Mn  also  occur.     H.,  3.5  to  4.     Sp.  gr.,  2.8  to  2.9. 

Usual  Appearance  in  Sections :  In  rocks  chiefly  as  crystals, 
even  dense  homogeneous  aggregates  show  tendency  towards  crys- 
talline boundaries  (saccharoidal  structure).  Crystals  almost  always 
unit  rhombohedron  R  "  (lOll),  with  tendency  to  curved  surfaces. 
Also  in  grains. 

•  MicroUBpical   Fhysiagrafhy  of  Rock-Maiing    Mintrttt,  Rowobusch,  IJdinp' 
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Its  behavior,  under  the  microscope,  is  similar  to  that  of  calcite. 

Alteration:  Only  slightly  attacked  by  cold  dilute  acids,  in- 
cluding carbonic,  but  if  acid  is  heated  it  dissolves  easily  with 
eflervescence. 

Important  Diagnostic  Properties :  Crystals  or  crystalline. — 
Rhombohedral  cleavage. — Very  strong  double  refraction,  giving 
polarization  colors  of  a  high  order  (white  or  very  faint  green,  etc.). 

Differentiation  :  From  Calcite, — Not  easily  attacked  by  cold 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  unless  mixed  with  calcite.  Test  can  be 
made  on  slide  with  cover  off.  By  absence  of  polysynthetic  twin- 
ning, which  is  present  in  calcite,  and  by  crystallized  or  crystalline 
condition. 

General  Occurrence  in  Building  Stones :  As  an  independent 
rock  and  as  crystals  in  limestone,  may  also  occur  in  slates. 

Economic  Effect  of  Calcite  and  Dolomite  in  Building 
Stone : 

Sandstone. — Calcite  may  be  present  as  cementing  material, 
and  is  injurious  on  account  of  its  easy  solubility  in  acid  waters, 
thus  rendering  the  sandstone  porous  and  more  liable  to  decompo- 
.sition.  Calcite  may  also  be  present  as  product  of  kaolinization  of 
feldspars.* 

Marbles,  Limestones,  Etc. — Essential  constituents.  The  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  limestones  may  be  classed  as  silicious,  argillaceous, 
ferruginous,  magnesian  and  dolomitic. 

They  vary  greatly  in  texture,  strength  and  durability,  some 
being  stronger  than  many  granites  in  crushing  strength  and,  under 
certain  conditions,  equally  enduring.  Well  crystallized  and  ho- 
mogeneous marbles  and  silicious  and  compact  limestones  are  the 
best  for  construction  purposes.  These  stones  can  be  easily  worked 
and  are  beautiful  in  appearance,  but  are  not  always  the  most  durable, 
especially  in  cities.  The  color  depends  on  impurities,  such  as  oxide 
of  iron,  carabonaceous  matter,  etc.,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  blue 
and  gray  limestones  are  more  durable  than  the  white.f  Loosely 
cohering  grains  render  stone  liable  to  become  friable  and  easily 
weathered. 

Pure  dolomitic  marble  does  not  consist  of  a  mixture  of  the 
crystals  of  calcium  carbonate  and  magnesium  carbonate,  but  is 

•  John  C.  Smock,  Bull.  JV.  Y.  Stall  Mustum,  Vol.  H.,  No.  lo,  Sept.,  1890. 
t  U,  S.,  X.  CcnsDS  Report.     Article  on  '•  Building  Stones." 
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composed  of  the  double  carbonate  of  calcium  and  magnesium 
crystallized  as  one  substance,  and  should  contain  54.35  per  cent. 
CaCOj  and  45.65  per  cent.  MgCOg.  Dolomilic  marble  is  very 
highly  valued  for  building  purposes,  and  when  pure  is  considered 
by  English  and  other  authorities  to  be  more  durable  in  an  acid 
atmosphere  than  pure  limestone.  It  seems  yet  to  be  proved,  how- 
ever, in  the  United  States  that  a  pure  limestone  is  less  durable  than 
dolomite.  The  coefficient  of  expansion  is  much  less  incaJcitethan 
in  dolomite,  thus  rendering  the  latter  kind  of  limestone  more  liable 
to  physical  decomposition  than  the  former. 

Prof.  Hall  considers  magnesium  limestone  less  durable  than  pure 
limestone,* 

The  carbonate  of  magnesium  is  less  easily  soluble  in  carbonic 
and  other  acids  than  the  carbonate  of  calcium,  and  is  a  very  com- 
mon ingredient  of  many  limestones.  The  pure  calcite  may  thus 
dissolve  out  first  and  pit  the  stone.  The  magnesium  limestones 
are  also,  as  a  rule,  more  porous,  friable  and  less  firm  in  character 
than  pure  limestone.  It  has  been  proved,  however,  by  experience 
that  the  nearer  a  magnesium  limestone  approaches  a  dolomite  the 
more  durable  it  is. 

APATITE. 

Anisotropic.  Uniaxial.  Hexagonal. 

Composition:  Ca,(ClF)  (PO,)i.  H.,  4.5  to  5.  Sp.  gr.,  3.17 
to  3.23. 

Usual  Appearance  in  Sections:  Minute,  slender,  hexagonal 
prisms,  with  sharply  defined  boundaries.  Crystals  often  in  clus- 
ters. Also  in  grains.  Cross-sections  show  regular  hexagonal 
boundaries. 

Parellel  Polarized  Light : 

Color. — Generally  clear,  bright  white,  may  sometimes  be  col- 
ored. 

Index  of  Refraction. — o'n»=  1.6388,  fni=  1-6346  (Lattermann). 

Relief. — A  little  more  marked  than  that  of  the  colorless  asso- 
ciated minerals. 

Cleavage. — Seldom  observed  microscopically. 

i'arting. — Long  columnar  crystals  generally  show  a  transverse 
jointing,  so  that  pieces  may  be  more  or  less  separated. 

•  U.  S.,  X.  Census  Report.     Article  on  '■  Building  Slones,"  p.  190. 
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Pleochroism. — Only  noticed  in  case  of  colored  varieties. 

Parallel  Polarized  Light,  Crossed  Nicols : 

Double  Refraction. — Weak. 

Polarisation  Colors. — Scarcely  exceed  white  of  the  first  order 
in  thin  sections.     Generally  in  grayish  blue  tones. 

Extinction. — As  apatite  is  uniaxial,  basal  sections  remain  dark 
during  rotation  of  stage. 

In  all  other  sections  the  extinction  is  symmetrical  being  paral- 
lel and  perpendicular  to  the  longitudinal  axis. 

Convergent  Polarized  Light:  Basal  sections  show  a  cross 
without  rings,  and  the  optical  character  is  — . 

Alteration : 

Artificial. — Easily  soluble  in  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids. 

Natural  [weathering). — Found  perfectly  fresh  in  decomposed 
rocks,  which  is  quite  remarkable,  considering  its  easy  solubility  in 
acids. 

Important  Diagnostic  Properties :  Small  size  and  hexagonal 
type  of  prismatic  crystals. — White  color  and  low  relief. — Sym- 
metrical extinction. 

Differentiation : 

{a)  From  Nepheute. — Relatively  much  smaller  and  longer  than 
the  nephelite  crystals. 

{b)  From  clear  Feldspar  crystals. — By  hexagonal  cross-section. 

Usual  Associates  in  Sections  :  Especially  with  nephelite,  bio- 
tite  and  hornblende,  appears  as  one  of  the  oldest  secretions  from 
the  magma,  and  hence  often  found  as  inclusions  in  other  minerals. 

General  Occurrence  in  Building  Stones :  May  be  present  in 
many  difTerent  rocks,  and  as  an  unimportant  accessory  constituent 
in  granite,  syenite,  mica  schist,  etc. 

NEPHELITE,  Eleeolite. 
Anistropic.  Uniaxial.  Hexagonal. 

Composition;  NagAlgSijOjj,  with  partial  replacement  of  Na  by 
K  or  Ca.     H  ,  5.5  to  6.     Sp.  gr.,  2.55  to  2.65. 

Nephelite  (Nepheline). 

Nephelite  bears  the  same  relation  to  elasolite  as  sanidine  does 
to  orthoclase.  It  occurs  in  the  younger  volcanic  rocks  in  minute 
hexagonal  crystals. 
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ElecoUte. 

Usual  Appearance  in  Sections  ;  Massive  or  grains. 

Parallel  Polarized  Light: 

Color. — Colorless. 

Index  of  Refraction.— ai^^=  1.5416,  «„=  1.5376  (J.  E.  Woiff.j 

Relief. — None. 

Cleavage. — Imperfect  parallel  to  prism  ocP{ioio)  andbascoP 
(0001).     More  marked  in  elazolite  than  in  nephelite. 

Inclusions. — Microscopic  needles  of  augite  and  hornblende  quite 
common,  also  fluid  and  gas. 

Fleochroism. — No  ne . 

Parallel  Polarized  Light,  Crossed  Nicols : 

Double  Refraction. — Weak. 

Polarization  Colors. — Low,  generally  grayish  blue  or  white  of 
1st  order. 

Extinction. — As  elxoliteis  uniaxial,  basal  sections  remain  dark 
during  rotation  of  stage.  In  all  other  sections  extinction  takes 
place  and  is  symmetrical  to  cleavage  lines  when  these  appear. 

Alteration : 

Artificial. — Gelantinizes  with  acids.* 

Natural  {weathering). — Alters  easily  to  fibrous  zeolites,  with  bril- 
liant polarization  colors,  muscovite  and  kaolin. 

Important  Diagnostic  Properties:  Massive. — Colorless.— 
Low  relief  and  low  polarization  colors. — Common  presence  ot  in- 
clusions.— Gelatinization  test  with  acids. 

Differentiation  :  From  other  minerals  by  gelatinization  test.' 

Usual  Associates  in  Sections:  Sodalite,  orthocla.se,  micro- 
dine,  augite,  titanite,  etc. 

General  Occurrence  in  Building  Stones  :  Essential  in  elxoiite 
syenite,  also  occurs  in  augite,  syenite,  etc. 

TOURMALINE,  Shod. 

Anisotropic.  Uniaxial.  Hexagonal 

Composition  :  Uncertain,  RigB,{Si05),  R  chiefly  Al,  K,  Mn,  Ca, 

Mg.  Li,  F.  H.,  7  to  7.5.     Sp.  gr,  2.98  to  J.20. 

Usual  Appearance  in  Sections:    In  columnar  crystals,  fre- 

•  Miiroscopual  Physiography  of  the  Rock-Making  Minerals,  Rownbuscli,  H- 
dings'  tram]  at  ion,  p,  95. 
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quently  in  staff-like  individuals  in  bunched  or  radiating  aggre- 
gates. Cross-sections  of  crystals  are  hexagonal  in  shape  or  show 
the  outline  of  a  spherical  triangle. 

Parallel  Polarized  Light; 

Color, — Varies  greatly,  grayish  blue  and  brown  most  common. 

Index  of  Refraction,  —  tp^  1.6240,  aip^  1-6444  (Des  Cloi- 
zeaux). 

Relief. — Noticeable  against  the  colorless  rock  constituents,  and 
rough  sur&ce. 

Clea-oage. — Not  noticeable  in  sections,  but  there  may  be  irregu- 
lar cracks  both  transversely  and  longitudinally. 

Pleochroism  and  Absorption. — Very  strong.  Distinct  even  in 
light  colored  varieties,  and  increases  with  the  depth  of  color.  The 
color  varies  from  the  natural  color  of  the  crystal  |o  dark  brown  or 
almost  black,  and  the  crystal  becomes  darkest  when  its  longitudi- 
nal axis  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  polarization  (or  to  the 
vertical  cross-wire  in  the  eye-piece).  The  other  minerals  having 
this  very  strong  absorption  are  hornblende,  dark  colored  mica  and 
allanite. 

Parallel  Polarized  Light,  Crossed  Nicols: 

Double  Refraction. — Quite  strong. 

Polarization  Colors. — Rather  brilliant. 

Extinction. — As  tourmaline  is  uniaxial,  basal  sections  remain 
dark  durirlg  rotation  of  stage.  The  extinction  in  all  other  sections 
is  symmetrical,  being  parallel  and  at  right  angles  to  the  longitudi- 
nal axis. 

Convergent  Polarized  Light:  Cross-sections  show  a  sharp 
cross,  and  the  optical  character  is  — . 

Alteration  :  Not  acted  on  by  acids,  and  does  not  weather. 

Important  Diagnostic  Properties:  General  shape  of  crystals 
and  color. — Pleochroism  and  strong  absorption  at  right  angles  to 
longitudinal  axis. — Unweathered  condition. 

Differentiation:  From  dark  Mica  and  Hornblende. — By  ab- 
sence of  cleavage,  and  by  the  (act  that  the  greatest  absorption 
takes  place  in  tourmaline  at  right  angles  to  the  longitudinal  axis, 
while  in  mica  and  hornblende  it  takes  place  approximately  parallel 
to  the  cleavage  lines,  which,  in  hornblende,  are  parallel  to  the  lon- 
gitudinal axis. 
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Usual  Associates  in  Sections :  Quartz,  orthoclase,  mica,  stau- 
rolite,  garnet,  etc. 

General  Occurrence  in  Building  Stones :  May  be  character- 
izing accessory  in  granite.  Found  also  in  crystalline  schists  (espe- 
cially clay  schists),  crystalline  limestones,  slate,  clastic  rocks,  etc. 

CHLORITE. 

Including  all  members  of  the  Chlorite  group. 
Anisotropic.  Biaxial.  Monoclisic. 

The  minerals  of  this  group  usually  appear  uniaxial,  and  c;>-s- 
tallize  in  part  with  rhombohedrai  symmetry  and  uniaxial  optical 
character. 

Compo.iition:  May  be  considered  as  isomorphous  mixtures  of 
H,(MgFe),SiA  and  H,(MgFeyAlFe),SiO,  (Rosenbusch). 

H.,  2  to  3.     Sp.  gr.,  2.65  to  2.97. 

Usual  Appearance  in  Sections:  In  aggregates  of  small,  flat 
scales  of  irregular  outline,  with  parallel,  laminated  structure, 
Sometimes  with  hexagonal  crystallographic  outlines.  May  also 
occur  with  fibrous  structure,  or  in  minute  grains,  as  a  pigment  in 
other  minerals. 

Parallel  Polarized  Light: 

Color. — Generally  green,  may  vary  from  greenish  white  to  dark 
green. 

Indtx  of  Refraction. — t  =  1.575,  "  =  '-576  (Haidinger). 

Relief. — None. 

Cleavage. — Like  mica,  very  perfect ;  parallel  to  flat  face,  which 
is  considered  to  be  the  basal  plane.  In  cross  sections  appears  as 
numerous  parallel  lines.  Plates  parallel  to  cleavage  face  ntw 
show  cleavage  lines. 

Pleockroism. — Varies,  being  more  marked  in  dark  colored  varie- 
ties. Basal  sections  are  not  pleochroic,  as  the  mineral  is  practi- 
cally uniaxial. 

Polarized  Light,  Crossed  Nicols : 

Double  Refraction. — Very  weak. 

Polarization  Colors. — Very  low;  therefore  not  noticed,  on  ac- 
count of  natural  color  of  mineral. 

Extinction. — Plates  parallel  to  cleavage  generally  appear  isotro- 
pic, or  only  show  faint  illumination.  In  other  sections  extinction 
is  apparently  parallel  and  at  right  angles  to  the  cleavage. 
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Convergent  Parallel  Light:  Plates  parallel  to  the  cleavage 
generally  show  an  indistinct  interference  cross,  which  may  open 
into  two  hyperbolas,  indicating  monoclinic  nature  of  crystallization. 

Alteration :  Acted  on  by  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  decomposed 
easily  by  sulphuric  acid. 

Important  Diagnostic  Properties :  Green  color  and  low  relief. 
— Faint  pleochroism. — No  polarization  colors. — Symmetrical  ex- 
tinction and  usual  uniaxial  character. 

Differentiation :  From  Serpentine, — By  being  generally  more 
pleochroic  and  not  having  the  aggr^ate  structure  of  serpentine. 

Usual  Associates  in  Sections :  Being  very  often  of  secondary 
origin,  derived  from  aluminous  varieties  of  mica,  pyroxene,  amphi- 
bole,  garnet,  etc.,  it  is  often  found  with  these  minerals  and  also 
with  magnetite. 

General  Occurrence  in  Building  Stones ;  Very  widely  dissem- 
inated in  rocks.  Found  in  granite  and  gneiss  as  a  rare  character- 
izing accessory,  in  chlorite  schists  as  an  essential  constituent,  and 
also  in  diorite,  diabase,  serpentine  and  clay  slates. 

Economic  Effect  in  Building  Stones :  The  characteristic  color 
which  gives  the  name  of  greenstone  to  the  diorites  and  diabases  is 
due  principally  to  the  secondary  chlorite  contained  in  them. 

Viridite : 
A  name  used  for  a  green  decomposition  product  related  to  chlo- 
rite and  serpentine. 

STAU  ROUTE. 

Anisotropic.  Biaxial.  Orthorhombic. 

Composition:  Fe(A10),(A10H)(SiO,),.  but  varying,  may  con- 
tain Mg  or  Mn.     H.,  7  to  7.5.     Sp.  gr.,  3.65  to  3.75. 

Usual  Appearance  in  Sections :  As  single  individuals  or  twins, 
may  assume  form  of  grains.  Forms  and  twinning  at  90"  and  1 20** 
like  the  macroscopic  crystals.  Absence  of  elongated  forms  cha- 
racteristic. 

Cross  sections  acutely  rhombic  or  almost  hexagonal,  longitudi- 
nal sections  rectangular. 

The  twinning  often  only  recognized  optically. 
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Parallel  Polarized  Light : 

Color. — Yellowish  to  reddish-brown. 

Index  of  Refraction. — (9/*=  1. 749  (Des  Cloizeaux). 

Relief. — Very  high  and  rough  surface. 

C7e<7i'(7_ff,— Variable.  Prismatic  cleavage  may  appear,  also  a 
pinacoidal  cleavage  parallel  to  the  short  diagonal. 

Parting. — Occurs  parallel  to  the  base  oP  (cxji). 

Pleochroism. — Distinct  but  not  strong,  may  be  more  marked 
around  interposition!!.  In  the  direction  of  c,  reddish;  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  and  b,  yellowish  red,  or  with  tinge  of  green. 

Parallel  Polarized  Light,  Crossed  Nicols  : 

Double  Refraction. — Strong, 

Polarization  Colors. — Brilliant  even  in  very  thin  sections. 

Extinction. — Symmetrical,  being  parallel  and  at  right  angles  to 
cleavage  cracks  and  longitudinal  axis,  except  in  cross  sections, 
when  It  bisects  the  prism  and  cleavage  angles. 

Alteration  :  Not  acted  on  by  hydrochloric  acid,  partially  solu- 
ble in  sulphuric  acid.     Decomposition  rare. 

Important  Diagnostic  Properties :  Characteristic  shape  and 
twin  structure  like  macroscopic  crystals. — Yellowish  brown  color. 
Strong  relief  and  rough  surface. — Faint  pleochroism. — Brilliant 
polarization  colors. — Generally  fresh  appearance. 

Differentiation:  From  Titanite. — In  convergent  light,  the 
axial  plane  is  shown  to  be  in  the  longer  diagonal  of  the  cross  sec- 
tion, while  in  titanite  it  is  ijj  the  shorter  diagonal. 

Usual  Associates  in  Sections:  Quartz,  orthoclase,  cyanite, 
mica,  garnet,  etc. 

General  Occurrence  in  Building  Stones :  In  Archaean  rocks, 
gneiss,  especially  in  mica  schists,  slates,  etc. 

Not  found  in  schists,  rich  in  amphibole,  or  in  eruptive  rocks. 

THE  ORTHORHOMBIC  PYROXENES. 

Enstatite  and  Hypersthene. 

Anisotropic.  Biaxial.  Orthorhombic 

Composition:  (Mg  Fe)  SiO,.     Hypersthene  contai/is  more  iron 
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than  enstatite,  and  the  optical  character  of  hypersthene  begins  to 
show  with  10  per  cent,  of  iron. 

Resembling  the  Monoclinic  Pyroxenes  in  sections  and  dis- 
tinguished from  them  by  the  following  characters : 

Columnar  or  fibrous  structure  common. 

Colors  vary  a  little  more  than  in  the  monoclinic  pyroxenes,  be- 
cause, on  account  of  the  strong  pleochroism,  the  color  depends  a 
good  deal  on  the  position  of  the  section  relative  to  the  crystallo- 
graphic  axes. 

In  addition  to  the  prismatic  cleavage  (angle  92°)  the  massive 
varieties  show  a  good  parting  parallel  to  the  brachy  pinacoid 
«  P  «  (o!0),  and  there  may  be  also  an  imperfect  parting  parallel 
to  the  macro  pinacoid  ot  P  k  (100).  (Diallage  shows  parting 
parallel  to  the  ortho  pinacoid  oc  P  «  (lOO),  but  is  not  pleochroic). 

May  contain  inclusions  of  the  iron  ores  and  metallic  or  sub- 
metallic  scales  (generally  brownish),  arranged  in  regular  order  and 
giving  metallic  sheen  to  the  cleavage  faces. 

Pleochroism,  which  is  more  intense  as  the  iron  percentage  in- 
creases, is  generally  noticed  as  producing  a  decided  change  in 
color  (in  case  of  hypersthene  from  brownish  red  to  greenish,  paral- 
lel to  c  axis). 

Extinction  always  symmetrical,  being  parallel  to  the  pinacoidal 
cleavages,  and  bisecting  the  angles  of  the  intersecting  prismatic 
cleavages. 

Alteration  : 

Artificial. — In  general  not  attacked  by  acids.  Hypersthene 
partly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Natural  (weathering). — Alters  to  fibrous  aggregates  of  bastite  or 
to  serpentine,  limonite,  amphibole,  etc.  Hypersthene  withstands 
decomposition  better  than  enstatite. 

Usual  Associates  in  Sections :  Plagioclase,  augite,  chrysolite, 
magnetite,  etc.,  less  frequently  with  hornblende,  biotite,  quartz,  etc. 

General  Occurrence  in  Building  Stones:  Rare  in  quartzose 
rocks,  Enstatite  in  norites,  gabbros,  peridotites,  etc.,  and  in  chry- 
solite, basaltic  and  Archaean  rocks,  trachytes  and  andesites.  Hy- 
persthene in  the  more  basic  members  of  the  granular  eruptive  rocks, 
gabbros,  norites,  etc.,  and  in  porphyritic  trachytes,  andesites  and 
lavas.  Hypersthene  is  found  with  plagioclase  (labradorite)  in  the 
norite,  called  "Au  Sable  granite." 
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CHRYSOLITE,  Olivine. 

Anisotropic.  Biaxial.  Orthokhoubic. 

Composition:  (MgFe),SiO,.  H.,  6.5  to  7.  Sp.  gr.,  3.27  to 
3-57. 

Usual  Appearance  in  Sections :  Tabular  crystals,  incipient 
forms  of  growth,  grains  or  granular  aggregates.  Longitudinal 
sections  more  or  less  lath  shaped,  with  comers  truncated.  Out- 
lines of  crystals  often  rounded  or  corroded. 

Parallel  Polarized  Light: 

Color. — Nearly  colorless  to  greenish  white;  may  appear  reddish 
when  altering. 

Index  of  Refraction. — ,5„  =  1.678. 

Relief. — Strong,  with  rough  surface. 

Cleavage. — More  or  less  distinct  parallel  to  the  brachy  3:  P  S 
(oio)  and  macro  oc  p  oc  (100)  pinacoids. 

There  is  also  an  irregular  fracturing,  which  increases  with  the 
alteration  into  serpentine. 

Inclusions. — The  iron  ores,  etc.,  frequent. 

Pleochroism. — In  general,  none. 
Parallel  Polarized  Light,  Crossed  Nicolst 

Double  Refraction  — Very  strong. 

Polarization  Colors. — Brilliant. 

Extinction. — Always  symmetrical,  being  parallel  and  at  right 
angles  to  cleavage  lines. 

Alteration : 

Artificial. — Decomposed  by  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids, 
with  separation  of  gelatinous  silica. 

Natural  [weathering). — These  processes  are  very  important. 

I  °.  Proper  weathering. 

2°.  Alteration  into  serpentine,  which  is  most  common.  The 
alteration  starts  from  the  surface  and  cracks,  producing  fibres  of 
serpentine,  which  stand  at  right  angles  to  the  edges  and  cracks. 
As  serpentization  proceeds,  new  cracks  form,  due  to  increase  in 
volume,  and  process  may  continue  until  a  complete  net  of  serpen- 
tine fibres  is  formed,  replacing  the  chrysolite.  Observations  show 
that  under  present  conditions  this  strong  tendency  to  decompose 
into  serpentine  may  not  take  place.* 

*  Article  on  "Building  Stones,"  Tenth  U.  S.  Census. 
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3'.  Alteration  into  fibrous  amphibole. 

Important  Diagnostic  Properties :  Colorless  to  greenish 
white. — High  relief  and  rough  surface. — Finacoidal  cleavage, 
irregular  fracturing  and  alteration  into  serpentine. — Brilliant  polar- 
ization colors. — Symmetrical  extinction. 

Differentiation : 

(a)  From  Orthorhombic  Pyroxenes. — By  absence  of  prismatic 
cleavage  and  pleochroism. 

{b)  From  light-colored  Monoclinic  Pyroxenes. — By  symmet- 
rical extinction. 

{c)  From  Sanidine. — By  rough  surface  and  brilliant  polarization 
colors. 

(d)  From  minerals  of  simitar  habit. — By  test  for  gelatiniza- 
tion.* 

Usual  Associates  in  Sections  :  Augite,  plagioclase,  nephelite, 
hornblende,  biotite,  magnetite,  etc.  Almost  never  with  primary 
quartz  and  orthoclase. 

General  Occurrence  in  Building  Stones:  In  basaltic  rocks, 
traps  and  crystalline  schists.  Also  in  dolomitic  limestone  and  ser- 
pentine. 

lOLITE,  Cordierite,  Dichroite. 
Anisotropic.  Biaxial.  Orthorhombic. 

Composition:  Mgj{AlFe)^igOss-  H.,  7  to  7.5,  Sp.  gr.,  2.6 
to  2.66. 

Usual  Appearance  in  Sections  :  In  grains,  sometimes  in  crys- 
tals. 

Parallel  Polarized  Light : 

Color, — Generally  colorless;  more  rarely  yellowish,  blue,  or 
violet,  depending  on  position  of  section. 

Index  0/  Refraction. — p-^  I-S4I  (approx,). 

Relief. — None,  and  plain  surface. 

Cleavage. — Very  variable,  sometimes  observed  in  thin  sections 
parallel  to  brachy  pinacoid  «  P  S  {010), 

An  irregular  parting  often  seen. 

Pleochroism. — Hardly  noticed  in  thin  sections,  but  often  quite 

•  MicroiiBpUal  PAysiegrafihy  of  the  Rock  Mating  Minirals,  Rosenbusch,  Iddings' 
translation,  p.  95. 
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strong  in  thick  sections  from  the  prism  zone  (from  yellowish  white 
or  brown  to  blue). 

Pleochroic  halos,  surrounding  microscopic  inclusions,  are  com- 
mon and  bright  yellow  in  color. 

Parallel  Polarized  Light,  Crossed  Nicols : 

Double  Refraction. — Weak. 

Polarization  Colors. — Seldom  exceed  yellow  of  the  ist  order, 
generally  blue,  gray,  and  white  tones,  like  quartz. 

Extinction. — Symmetrical  when  cleavage  shows,  taking  place 
parallel  and  perpendicular  to  cleavage  cracks. 

Alteration : 

Artificial. — Only  slightly  acted  on  by  acids. 

Natural  {weathering). — Readily  alters  to  more  or  less  fibrous 
or  lamellar  aggregates,  or  to  yellowish  or  greenish  products.  The 
decomposition  commences  along  the  crevices. 

Differentiation  :  From  Quartz. — By  treating  section  with  hy- 
drofluosilicic  acid;  when  the  evaporated  solution  yields  char- 
acteristic prismatic  crystals  of  magnesium  fluositicate.  By  presence 
of  decomposition  along  the  crevices,  and  by  pleochroism  in  thick 
sections. 

Usual  Associates  in  Sections :  Quartz,  orthoclase,  plagio- 
clase.  garnet,  biotite,  the  iron  ores,  etc. 

General  Occurrence  in  Building  Stones  :  May  be  cFiaracter- 
izing  accessory  in  granite  (rare),  but  its  real  home  is  in  the  gneiss 
formation,  cordierite-gneiss. 

MONOCLINIC  PYROXENE,  Augite,  etc. 

Including  the  monoclinic  minerals  of  the  Pyroxene  family,  which 
show  distinctly  the  characteristic  cleavage  parallel  to  an  almost 
right  angled  prism. 
Anisotropic.  Biaxial.  Monoclihic 

Composition  :  RSiO,,   R  =  Ca,  Mg,  Mn,  Fe,  Al  chiefly. 

H.,  5  to  6.     Sp.  gr.,  3.2  to  3.6. 

Usual  Appearance  in  Sections:  In  irregularly  bounded  in- 
dividuals, well  developed  crystals,  grains,  and  acicular  microliths. 
Prism  angle  =  87°  6'  (important  in  cross-sections). 

Habit  varies  with  the  chemical  composition,  following  the 
general  rule : 
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Pyroxenes  of  the  dwpside  and  acmite  series,  long  columnar 
crystals  with  subordinate  prism  planes. 

Pyroxenes  of  the  augite  series,  short  prismatic  crystals  and 
grains, 

Diallage  generally, shows  fibrous  structure  parallel  to  the  vertical 
c  axis. 

Sections  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  vertical  c  axis  are  octago- 
nal or  square  with  truncated  corners,  while  those  parallel  to  the 
c  axis  are  lath-shaped. 

Twinning. — Common,  usually  the  twining  plane  is  the  ortho 
pinacoid  oc  P«  {100). 

Parallel  Polarized  Light : 

Color. — From  almost  colorless  through  green  to  brown,  may 
even  be  violet.  The  common  pyroxene  in  granite,  etc.,  generally 
green,  in  eruptive  rocks  generally  greenish  black. 

Index  of  Refraclioti. — ?  =  1.70  (augite  from  Borislau  by 
Tschermak). 

Relief. — Strong,  and  rough  surface. 

Cleavage. — More  or  less  perfect  parallel  to  prism  of  87°  06'.  The 
cleavage  cracks  are  distinct  and  numerous,  but  do  not  generally 
run  uninterruptedly  through  crystal.  In  some  basaltic  rocks  there 
are  augites  showing  no  cleavage.  The  cleavage  is  not  so  perfect 
as  that  of  amphibole. 

Parting. — Diallage  has  distinct  parting  parallel  to  the  ortho 
pinacoid  oc  P 1^  ( 100).  Long  prismatic  crystals  may  show  an  ir- 
regular parting  approximately  at  right  angles  to  the  vertical  c 
axis. 

Inclusions, — Tabular  microscopic  interpositions,  similar  to  those 
in  bronzite,  may  occur  in  diallage.  The  iron-ores,  apatite,  etc., 
may  occur  in  augite. 

Pleockroism. — Usually  feeble,  and  in  general  only  shows  itself  as 
dilTerent  shades  of  the  body  color. 

Parallel  Polarized  Light,  Crossed  Nicols: 

Double  Refraction. — Strong. 

Polarization  Colors. — Brilliant,  especially  noticed  in  the  colorless 
pyroxenes. 

Extinction. — The  extinction  is  always  symmetrical  in  sections 
showing  intersecting  cleavage  lines,  when  it  bisects  the  angles  of 
the  cleavage.   The  extinction,  in  sections  showing  parallel  cleavage 
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lines,  is  only  symmetrical  when  the  section  is  parallel  to  the  ortho 
pinacoid  oc  P  ^  (lOO);  in  all  other  sections  an  extinction  angle  is 
observed. 

The  extinction  angle  is  large  in  all  pyroxenes  except  acmite,* 
and  varies  with  the  chemical  composition  from  36°  30'  to  54°. 

The  maximum  extinction  angle  is  only  obtained  when  the  sec- 
tion of  the  crystal  is  parallel  to  the  clino  pinacoid  oc  Pk  (oio), 
and  it  varies  from  this  angle  to  0°,  when  the  section  is  parallel  to 
the  ortho  pinacoid  oc  P  w  (100). 

Alteration : 

Artificial. — In  general  not  attacked  by  acids. 

Natural  {iveathering). — The  processes  of  alteration  are  veiy  dif- 
ferent, depending  on  the  chemical  composition  ;  the  ferruginous 
varieties  being  apt  to  decay  more  rapidly  than  those  poor  in  iron. 

Diopside  (Ca,  Mg  pyroxene)  may  alter  to  greenish,  fibrous, 
serpentine  aggregates. 

Diallage  (near  diopside  in  composition,  often  containing  Al) 
may  alter  to  serpentine  or  chlorite,  with  more  or  less  calcite  and 
epidote. 

Augite  (Ca,  Mg,  Fe,  Al  pyroxene)  generally  alters  to  chlorite, 
or  may  change  by  further  alteration  to  mixtures  of  carbonates, 
limonite,  epidote,  clay  and  quartz. 

Uralitization  may  take  place,  which  is  a  change  into  amphibole 
with  the  amphibole  cleavage,  while  retaining  the  exterior  shape  of 
pyroxene. 

Pyroxene  seems  more  likely  to  decay  than  amphibole-t 

Important  Diagnostic  Properties  :  Greenish  or  brown  color.— 
Rather  strong  relief. — Prismatic  cleavage  of  nearly  90°. — Very 
slight  pleochroism. —  Brilliant  polarization  colors. — Characteristic 
large  extinction  angle  36°  30'  to  54°. 

Differentiation : 

{a)  From  the  Orthorhombic  Pyroxenes. — By  usually  much 
fainter  pleochrism,  and  by  characteristic  extinction  angle.  The 
orthorhombic  pyroxenes  always  have  symmetrical  extinction. 

{b)  From  Amphibole — See  under  amphibole. 

(c)  From  Epiuote. — By  examination  in  convergent  light    The 

*  Acmile,  ihe  soda  pyroienc,  has  small  extinction  angle  4''-5°,  and  is  not  very 
transparent. 

t  John  Smock,  Bull.  .V,  Y.  S.alt  Afus,,  No.  10,  1890. 
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plane  of  the  optic  axes  being  parallel  to  the  longitudinal  axis  and 
cleavage  cracks,  while  in  epidote  it  is  at  right  angles.  The  maxi- 
mum extinction  angle  is  also  larger. 

Usual  Associates  in  Sections :  Augite  with  plagioclase,  mag- 
netite, nephelite,  chrysolite,  biotite,  etc.,  more  rarely  with  ortho- 
clase,  hornblende  and  quartz. 

General  Occurrence  in  Building  Stones;  Among  the  most 
widely  distributed  of  the  rock-forming  minerals.  Found  in  granite, 
gneiss,  crystalline  schists,  diabase,  gabbro,  trap,  basalt,  limestone, 
serpentine,  etc. 

Economic  EfTect  in  Building  Stones : 

Granite. — May  be  present,  as  characterizing  accessory.  More 
abundant  than  generally  supposed,  and  formerly  often  taken  for 
hornblende,  with  which  it  is  frequently  associated  in  the  same 
granite. 

Pyroxene  is  more  brittle  than  hornblende,  has  not  so  easy  a 
cleavage,  and,  during  process  of  dressing  the  stone,  is  more  apt  to 
crack  or  chip  out  and  pit  the  surface.  It  is  also  more  likely  to 
occur  in  bunches  than  hornblende. 

Pyroxene  granite  is  therefore  not  so  durable  as  hornblende 
granite,  and  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  them.  The 
Quincy  granite  contains  very  brittle  pyroxene. 

Trap  and  Basalt. — Essential  constituent  with  plagioclase.  The 
rock  is  compact,  tough,  dark  in  color,  and  used  for  paving;  but, 
on  account  of  smallness  of  blocks  and  difficulty  of  working,  these 
rocks  are  not  much  used  for  buildings. 

AMPHIBOLE,  Hornblende. 
Anisotropic.  Biaxial.  Monoclinic. 

Composition:  R^iSiOj),,  with  R  =  Ca,  Mg,  Fe  chiefly,  also 
may  contain  Al,  Na,  Mn.  H.,  5  to  6.     Sp.  gr.,  2.9  to  3.4. 

Usual  Appearance  in  Sections :  Without  regular  crystallo- 
graphic  boundaries,  except  in  porphyritic  rocks.  Crystals  simple 
in  form  of  prismatic  habit,  with  prism  angle  of  124°  30'.  Some 
varieties  have  tendency  to  form  long  blade  like  crystals.  Often 
fibrous,  Intergrowths  with  pyroxene  and  biotite  occur.  Cross 
sections  are  acutely  rhombic,  generally  with  acute  angles  truncated. 
Longitudinal  sections  are  lath  shaped,  and  ends  may  be  frayed  out 
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instead  of  terminated  by  planes.  Crystals  less  often  microlitic  than 
pyroxene. 

Twinning. — Frequent,  parallel  to  the  ortho  pinacoid  oc  P  ^  (loo). 

Parallel  Polarized  Light : 

Color. — From  colorless,  through  green  to  brown.*  Common 
hornblende  generally  green. 

Index  of  Refraction. —  "/)=  1.642  {common  hornblende  from 
Volkersdorf). 

Relief. — Quite  considerable,  but  not  so  great  as  pyroxene. 

Cleavage. — Pefect,  parallel  to  the  prism  of  124°  30'.  Generally 
appears  in  thin  sections  as  sharp  cracks  crowded  closely  together, 
•  More  perfect  than  in  pyroxene. 

Inclusions. — The  iron-ores,  apatite,  etc.,  may  be  found  in  com- 
mon hornblende. 

Pleockrotsm. — All  colored  amphiboles  show  pleochroism,  which 
is  stronger  the  darker  the  color  of  the  variety.  The  differences  of 
absorption  are  very  marked,  being  greatest  in  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  cleavage  lines,  in  longitudinal  sections.  Marked  differ- 
ences in  absorption  are  also  characteristic  of  the  mineral  species 
biotite,  tourmaline,  and  allanite. 

Parallel  Polarized  Light,  Cross  Nicols  : 

Double  Refraction. — Quite  strong. 

Polarization  Colors. — Ratlier  bright. 

Extinction. — Is  always  symmetrical  in  sections  showing  inter- 
secting cleavage  lines,  when  it  bisects  the  angle  of  the  cleavage. 
In  sections  showing  parallel  cleavage  lines,  it  is  only  symmetrical 
when  the  section  has  been  taken  parallel  to  the  ortho  pinacoid 
oc  P  w  (100).  In  all  other  sections  an  extinction  angle  is  observed. 
This  extinction  angle  is  smaller  than  in  pyroxene,  varying  with 
the  chemical  composition  from  o°-20°.  In  common  hornblende 
rS^-iS";  in  the  basaltic  hornblendes  o^-io".  The  maximum  ex- 
tinction angle  is  only  obtained  when  the  section  of  the  crystal  is 
parallel  to  the  clino  pinacoid  oePo?  (010),  and  it  varies  from  this 
angle  to  0°,  when  the  section  is  parallel  to  the  ortho  pinacoid 

=<  p « (100). 

Alteration : 

Artificial. — In  general  not  affected  by  acids. 

Natural  (weathering). — The  processes  of  alteration  differ,  de- 

■  Giaucophane,  (he  sodft  aoiphibole,  is  blue. 
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pending  on  the  chemical  compositron-  The  more  highly  ferrugin- 
ous varieties  are  apt  to  decompose  more  rapidly  than  those  poorer 
in  iron. 

Tremolite  {Ca,  Mg  amphibole)   into  talc. 

Actinolite  (Ca,  Mg,  Fe  amphibole)  sometimes  decomposed  to 
serpentine  like  matter. 

Common  hornblende  (Ca,  Mg,  Fe,  Al  amphibole),  into  chlorite, 
with  secretion  of  epidote  or  calcite  and  quartz.  The  hornblende 
frays  out  and  becomes  fibrous  during  this  change  into  chlorite. 

Important  Diagnostic  Properties :  Green  to  brown  color. — 
Perfect  cleavage  parallel  to  prism  of  124°  30'. — Strong  pleochro- 
ism  and  absorption. — Bright  polarization  colors. — Extinction  angle 
0°  to  20°. 

DifTerentiation : 

(a)  From  Pvroxene. — By  much  stronger  pleochroism,  absorp- 
tion, and  by  cleavage  and  extinction  angle.  In  pyroxene  the 
cleavage  is  less  perfect,  and  is  parallel  to  prism  of  37°  06',  and  the 
extinction  angle  is  much  larger,  varying  from  36°  to  54°. 

{b)  From  Biotite. — By  the  extinction  in  the  latter  being  about 
parallel  and  normal  to  the  cleavage.  Both  have  strong  pleochro- 
ism and  absorption,  but  biotite  shows  very  slight  pleochroism  in 
sections  parallel  to  the  cleavage. 

(c)  From  Tourmaline. — By  presence  of  cleavage,  and  by  the 
fact  that  absorption  is  most  marked  about  parallel  to  the  longitu- 
dinal axis  (also  to  cleavage  lines),  while  in  tourmaline  the  absorp- 
tion is  strongest  at  right  angles  to  the  longitudinal  axis. 

(d)  From  the  Orthorhombic  Pvroxenes. — Byextinction  angle, 
the  latter  always  having  symmetrical  extinction.  Pleochroism  is 
strong  in  the  colored  varieties  of  both  species,  but  in  amphibole 
it  appears  more  generally  as  a  variation  in  the  body  color;  while 
in  the  orthorhombic  pyroxenes  a  change  in  color  is  often  noticed 
(in  case  of  hypersthene,  from  brownish  red  to  greenish  parallel  to 
c  axis). 

Usual  Associates  in  Sections :  Orthoclase,  plagioclase,  quartz, 
biotite,  more  rarely  with  augite  and  olivine  (tremolite  with  calcite). 

General  Occurrence  in  Building  Stones:  Amphibole  comes 
next  to  pyroxene  in  importance  and  distribution  of  the  dark  col- 
ored ferruginous  rock  forming  minerals,  and  is  supposed  to  differ 
from  pyroxene  by  having  formed  from  slowly  cooling  magma. 
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As  a  rule,  hornblende  occurs  in  rocks  with  a  large  percentage  of 
silica,  associated  with  quartz  and  orthoclase;  while  augite  generally 
occurs  in  rocks  of  a  basic  nature,  associated  with  plagioclase  and 
little  or  no  free  silica.  Found  in  granite,  syenite,  gneiss,  diorite, 
schists,  crystalline  hmestone  ;  sparingly  in  sandstone,  serpentine, 
etc.  May  occur  in  granite  with  dark  mica,  but  never  with  light 
muscovite  (Haw's  Litk.  of  New  Hampshire). 

Economic  Effect  in  Building  Stones : 

Gkanite  and  Gneiss. — Characterizing  accessory,  and  generally 
in  granular  form  of  a  dark  green  or  black  color.  It  is  tough  and 
less  brittle  than  pyroxene  (having  better  cleavage),  and  takes  a 
better  polish.  Hornblende  granite  is,  therefore,  generally  pre- 
ferred to  pyroxene  granite.  It  is  easier  to  polish  than  mica,  and. 
unless  showing  a  tendency  to  decompose,  is  usually  considered  to 
be  a  good  thing  in  granite. 

Syenite. — Essential  constituent  with  orthoclase.  It  is  tough 
and  acts  as  a  good  binding  material,  making  syenite  a  good  stone 
to  withstand  shocks.*' 

DioRiTE,  also  known  as  trap  or  greenstone. — Essential  with 
plagioclase.  Gives  dark  color  to  rock,  and  being  tough  and  dura- 
ble makes  rock  also  durable;  but,  on  account  of  smallness  <^ 
blocks  and  difficulty  of  working,  these  rocks  are  not  much  used 
for  building. 

MICA  GROUP. 

Biotite,  Phlogopite,  Muscovite. 
Anisotropic,  Biaxial.  Monoclihic. 

May  appear  hexagonal  or  orthorhombic. 

Composition  : 

Biotite  (black  mica)  =  (HK),(MgFe),Alj(Si04)„  approx. 

Phlogopite^  a  magnesium  mica,  near  biotite,  but  containing 
little  Fe. 

Muscovite  (white  mica)  =  H^KNa)AI,(Si04)B,  with  some  re- 
placement by  Mg  or  Fe.  H.,  2  to  3,     Sp.  gr.,  2.75  to  3.2. 

Usual  Appearance  in  Sections :  Without  crystallographic 
boundaries  except  the  basal  planes.     Notched  and  jagged  shreds, 

•  J.  I,.  Greenleaf,  Building  Slonn,  etc..  School  of  Mines^ Quarterly,  Vol.  1., 
pp.  28  and  51. 
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etc.  When  distinctly  crystallized  appear  in  thin  hexagonal  plates, 
whose  plane  angles  are  120°. 

Parallel  Polarized  Light: 

Color. — Depends  on  chemical  composition.  Eiotites,  brown, 
green  or  red  to  almost  opaque,  Muscovites  and  phlogopites,  col- 
orless to  light  yellow  to  greenish. 

Index  0/ Refraction. — j9=  1.541  (muscovite  by  Bauer). 

Relief, — Low,  and  plain  surface. 

Cleavage, — Very  perfect  parallel  to  base  oP  (ooi).  Basal  sec- 
tions show  no  cleavage,  but  all  other  sections  show  many  sharp, 
parallel  cleavage  lines. 

For  percussion  and  pressure  figures,  see  reference  given  below.* 
Faults  and  planes  of  separation,  parallel  to  lines  of  pressure  figure, 
are  common  in  rock  making  micas. 

Inclusions. — Very  often  arranged  parallel  to  lines  of  pressure 
figure. 

Meochroism. — Varies  with  color,  being  very  strong  in  the  colored 
varieties.  All  micas  show  strong  absorption  about  parallel  to  the 
cleavage-lines.  Cleavage- plates  are  only  slightly  pleochroic  (es- 
pecially in  biotite).  The  same  strong  absorption  is  only  noticed 
in  basaltic  hornblende,  tourmaline  and  allanite. 

Parallel  Polarized  Light,  Crossed  Nicols : 

Double  Refraction. — Very  strong. 

Polarization  Colors. — Brilliant, 

Extinction. — About  symmetrical,  being  nearly  parallel  and  at 
right  angles  to  cleavage-lines.  Basal  sections  of  biotite  (the  ap- 
proximately hexagonal  mica)  may  appear  isotropic. 

Convergent  Polarized  Light:  Basal  cleavage  plates  always 
show  brilliant  interference  figures,  generally  biaxial  in  character. 
The  axial  angles  vary  greatly,  being  usually  small  for  biotite  (may 
appear  uniaxial)  and  large  for  muscovite. 

Alteration : 

Artificial. — Biotites  and  phlogopites  attacked  by  sulphuric  acid 
at  high  temperatures.     Muscovites  but  slightly  attacked  by  acids. 

Natural  {weathering). — Biotites  decompose  quite  easily,  lose 
color  and  may  become  completely  bleached ;    this  appears  to  be 

•  MUreseofical  Physiography  of  Rock  Mating  Miiurals,  Rosenbusch,  Iddings' 
TramlatioD,  p.  356. 
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due  to  a  leaching  out  of  the  iron.  May  alter  to  green  chlorite, 
with  a  fraying  out  of  the  mica,  or  may  finally  turn  into  a  mixture 
of  carbonates  or  epidote  with  the  iron  ores  and  quartz. 

Phlogopites  may  alter  to  fibrous,  scaly  masses,  apparently  chiefly 
talc. 

Muscovites  are  characterized  by  their  freshness,  and  do  not  seem 
to  suffer  from  weathering. 

Important  Diagnostic  Properties  :  General  absence  of  crys- 
tallographic  boundaries. — Perfect  basal  cleavage. — Strong  absorp- 
tion, and  strong  pleochroism  in  colored  varieties. — Almost  sym- 
metrical extinction. 

Differentiation  : 

(  a)  From  Hornblende. — Black  mica  has  extinction  about 
parallel  and  normal  to  the  cleavage,  while  hornblende  may  have 
extinction  angle  of  from  o"  to  20°.  Both  have  strong  pleochroism 
and  absorption,  but  biotite  shows  very  slight  pleochroism  in  sec- 
tions parallel  to  the  cleavage. 

{J>)  From  Chlorite. — By  bright  polarization  colors,  and  gener- 
ally stronger  pleochroism. 

\c)  From  other  minerals  by  perfect  basal  cleavage. 

Usual  Associates  in  Sections:  Biotite  (black  mica)  with 
quartz,  feldspar,  hornblende,  augite,  magnetite,  etc. ;  intergrown 
with  muscovite  in  true  granite  only. 

Phlogopite  with  calcite,  serpentine,  etc. 

Muscovite  (white  mica)  with  quartz,  feldspar,  tourmaline,  etc. 

General  Occurrence  in  Building  Stones :  Biotite  found  in 
nearly  all  rocks,  common  in  granite,  gneiss,  schists,  etc. ;  also  in 
the  eruptive  rocks. 

Phlogopite  found  chiefly  in  crystalline  limestones  and  serpen- 
tine. 

Muscovite  found  in  granite,  gneiss,  schists,  sandstone,  clays  and 
slates;  but  not  in  the  volcanic  massive  rocks. 

Economic  Effect  of  the  Micas  in  Building  Stones: 

Granite. — One  of  the  characterizing  accessory  minerals  with 
quartz  and  feldspar.  The  mica  may  be  black  or  white  and  help  to 
give  color  to  the  granite.  It  does  not  polish  or  keep  its  polish  so 
well  as  quartz  and  feldspar,  owing  to  its  greater  softness.  It  is 
better  to  have  it  distributed  uniformly  in  rocks  in  many  small 
crystals  rather  than  in  a  few  large  plates.     Foliated  structure  may 
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be  caused  by  parallel  position  of  the  plates,  resulting  in  lines  of 
weakness.  The  ferruginous  micas  are  more  apt  to  decay  than  the 
other  component  minerals. 

According  to  Rosenbusch  there  is  usually  less  quartz  and  more 
plagioclase  in  kiotite  granite  than  in  muscovite  granite. 

Gneiss. — May  contain  large  percentage,  and  being  stratified  is 
more  likely  to  split  than  granite. 

Mica  Schist. — Essential  together  with  quartz.  When  rock  is 
fine  grained  and  compact  it  makes  pretty  fair  building  material : 
but  poor  if  coarse  grained,  especially  if  the  mica  is  of  the  black  or 
ferruginous  variety. 

Sandstone. — Occurs  as  an  impurity;  but  may  even  give  char- 
acter to  the  stone,  and  render  it  liable/to  easy  decay,  especially  if 
of  the  ferruginous  variety  (biotite). 

In  the  sandstone  of  Trinity  Church,  N.  Y.,  the  micas  are  the 
most  decayed  of  all  the  minerals,  and  the  decay  seems  to  have 
progressed  in  the  more  weathered  portions.* 

EPIDOTE. 
Anistropic.  Biaxial.  Monoclinic. 

Composition :  CajAlj(AlOH)  (SiO,)„  with  some  Fe  replacing  Al. 
H.,  6  to  7.     Sp.  gr.,  3.25  to  3.5. 

Usual  Appearance  in  Sections  :  In  columns,  more  or  less 
elongated  parallel  to  orlho  axis  S,  or  in  irregular  grains  or  aggre- 
gates. 

Parallel  Polarized  Light : 

Color. — From  almost  colorless  through  pale  yellow  to  pale 
green. 

Index  of  Refraction.— ^P  =  1,754  (Klein). 

Relief. — Strong,  and  rough  surface. 

Cleavage. — Perfect  parallel  to  the  base  oP  {001),  shows  in  sharp 
cracks  which  are  however  not  very  numerous,  and  appear  parallel 
to  the  general  direction  of  extension. 

Cleavage  may  also  appear  parallel  to  ortho  pinacoid  ocP  ^ 
(lOO). 

Pleochroism. — Varies  with  the  color,  being  faint  in  the  light  col- 

e  and  Prevenlionof  Deco.y  of  Building 
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ored  ones.     In  crystals  from  Sulzbach  it  is  very  strong,  green  to 
colorless  or  light  yellow.     Not  so  strong  as  in  hornblende. 
Parallel  Polarized  Light,  Crossed  Nicols  : 

Double  Refraction. — Very  strong. 

Polarization  Colors. — Brilliant. 

Extinction. — Symmetrical  to  the  cleavage  in  sections  parallel  to 
the  direction  of  elongation.  In  other  sections  the  extinction  angle 
may  vary  from  o°  to  28." 

Alteration  :  Partially  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid.  Not 
readily  altered  by  weathering. 

Important  Diagnostic  Properties:  Color  yellowish  to  green- 
ish.— Strong  relief  and  rough  surface,  —  Faint  pleochroistn.— 
Polarization  colors  brilliant. 

DifTerentiation : 

((z)  From  light-colored  Monoclinic  Pyroxene. — By  parallel 
extinction  in  elongated  sections,  and  by  extinction  angles  being 
smaller  than  those  of  pyroxene  in  other  sections.  By  having  plane 
of  optic  axes  at  right  angles  to  cleavage  lines  (running  parallel  to 
longitudinal  axis),  while  in  pyroxene  plane  of  optic  axes  is  parallel 
to  prismatic  cleavage  lines. 

{b)  From  Chlorite. — By  relief  and  general  appearance  of 
crystals. 

Usual  Associates  in  Sections :  Feldspars,  biotite,  hornblende, 
augite  (more  rarely),  quartz,  chlorite,  etc. 

General  Occurrence  in  Building  Stones:  It  is  essentially  a 
decomposition  product,  resulting  from  the  alteration  of  the  feld- 
spars, and  a  side  product  of  the  chloritization  of  calcium,  iron  and 
magnesium  silicates. 

May  be  present  in  granite  as  characterizing  accessory,  as  at 
Dedham,  Mass.  Common  in  many  crystalline  rocks,  as  syenite, 
gneiss,  schists  (especially  those  containing  hornblende),  serpentine, 
etc. ;  and  may  be  present  in  slates  as  decomposition  product. 

TITANITE,  Sphene. 
Anisotropic.  Biaxial.  Monocukic 

Composition;  CaSiTiOg.     H.,  5  to  5.5.     Sp.  gr.,  3.4  to  3.56. 

Usual  Appearance  in  Sections;  Well  crystallized  in  wed|^ 
shaped  crj'stals,  or  in  irregular  grains.  The  sections  are  com- 
monly acute  rhombs  or  long  lath  like  shapes. 
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Tunnning. — Only  seen  between  crossed  nicols,  when  the  twin- 
ning boundary  bisects  the  acute  angles  of  the  rhomb. 
Parallel  Polarized  Light : 

Color. — Colorless  to  yellowish  or  reddish  brown,  may  be  only 
translucent. 

Index  of  Refraction. — g  =  1.905  —  1.9 10. 

Relief — Very  high,  and  rough  surface. 

Cleavage. — Imperfect  parallel  to  the  prism,  only  appears  as  a 
few  rough  cracks.  As  the  prism  is  not  a  predominant  form  the 
cleavage  cracks  are  not  parallel  to  any  crystal lographic  boundary, 
which  fact  is  characteristic  of  titanite. 

Pleockroism. — Varies  with  the  color,  being  more  distinct  in  col- 
ored crystals.     Not  so  distinct  as  that  of  hornblende. 

Parallel  Polarized  Light,  Crossed  Nicols : 

Double  Refraction. — Not  yet  measured,  but  does  not  appear  to 
be  great. 

Polarization  Colors. — Not  generally  noticeable  on  account  of  the 
strong  dispersion. 

Extinction. — Extinction  angles  are  noticed,  but  are  not  charac- 
teristic. There  may  be  no  complete  extinction  in  white  light, 
owing  to  the  strong  axial  dispersion. 

Alteration : 

Artificial. — Partly  soluble  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  completely 
decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid. 

Natural  {weathering). — When  decomposing  it  bleaches,  loses 
lustre,  the  lime  separates  out  and  a  dull  alteration  product  remains. 

Important  Diagnostic  Properties:  Strong  relief  and  rough 
surface. — Common  acute  rhombic  shape  of  section. — Cleavage  not 
parallel  to  any  crystal  lographic  outline. 

Differentiation :  From  Staurolite. — In  convergent  light  the 
axial  plane  is  shown  to  be  in  the  shorter  diagonal  of  the  cross- 
section,  while  in  staurolite  it  is  the  longer  diagonal. 

Usual  Associates  in  Sections.  Orthoclase,  plagioclase, 
augite,  hornblende,  biotite,  chlorite,  quartz,  etc. 

General  Occurrence  in  Building  Stones :  Only  as  an  acces- 
sory in  granite,  syenite,  gneiss,  schists,  diorite,  granular  limestone, 
etc.  According  to  Frazer  it  seems  to  be  a  necessary  accessory 
mineral  in  the  amphibole  granites  and  syenite.  It  also  occurs  in 
the  Archcean  rocks  rich  in  MgO  and  FeO. 
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FELDSPAR   GROUP. 

Orthoclasc,  Microcline  and  the  Plagioclases. 

ORTHOCLASE. 

Anisotropic.  Biaxial.  Monoclimc. 

Composition  ;  KAlSi,0„  with  some  replacement  by  Na. 

H,,  6  to  6.5.     Sp.  gr-,  2.44  to  2.62, 

Usual  Appearance  in  Sections:  Without  regular  crystallo- 
graphic  boundaries.  Rarely  in  rods.  May  appear  in  well  defined 
crystals  in  porphyritic  rocks,  with  habit  of  crystals  more  or  less 
tabular  parallel  to  the  clino  pinacoid  oc  P  oc  (oio),  or  rectangular 
much  extended  parallel  to  the  clino  (a)  axis.  Intcrgrowths  with 
microcline  and  plagioclase  important. 

Tvnnning. — Very  common,  generally  after  the  Carlsbad  law. 
The  twinning  boundary  more  or  less  divides  the  section  longitud- 
inally, being  parallel  to  the  edges  of  the  crystal,  or  is  an  irregularly 
bent  or  jagged  line.     Twinning  after  other  laws  less  common.* 

Parallel  Polarized  Light: 

Color. — Colorless,  or  tinged  red  by  oxide  of  iron. 

Index  of  Refraction. — j5/ii=  1.5239  {Des  Cloizeaux). 

Relief. — None,  and  smooth  surface. 

CleaxHige. — Very  important.  Perfect  parallel  to  base  oP  (ooi) 
and  clino  pinacoid  00  P  oc(oiOJ.  The  cleavage  lines  are  only  seen 
in  thin  sections,  and  are  parallel  or  intersect  at  angles  of  from  90° 
to  63°  53'.  Not,  as  a  rule,  so  distinct  as  the  cleavage  of  mica, 
hornblende,  etc. 

PUochroism. — None . 

Parallel  Polarized  Light,  Crossed  Nicols : 

Double  Refraction. — Very  weak. 

Polarization  Colors. — Faint,  gray  to  yellow,  not  so  bright  as 
colors  of  quartz  and  plagioclase. 

Extinction. — The  extinction  angles,  with  reference  to  the  cleav- 
age hnes,  vary  from  0°  (in  sections  parallel  to  the  ortho  axis)  to 
l°-y°  (rarely  12°)  in  other  sections.  Hence,  as  a  rule,  extinction 
angles  are  small. 

•  Micnscopiial  Pkynography  o/lht  Rock  Making  Mineral!,  Rosenbusch,  Hdinp' 
tranalalion,  p.  278 
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Alteration : 

Artificial. — Practically  insoluble  in  acids. 

Natural  [weathering). — Leaching  out  of  the  potash  produces  an 
alteration  into  kaolin*  or  muscovite.  The  alteration  generally 
commences  along  the  cleavage  cracks,  producing  aggregates  of  a 
perfectly  uniform,  colorless  substance,  strongly  doubly  refracting. 
When  the  alteration  has  progressed  very  far  the  whole  feldspar 
appears  opaque  or  cloudy,  and  no  perceptible  change  takes  place 
between  crossed  nicols.  Epidote  is  often  noticed  as  a  decompo- 
sition product. 

Important  Diagnostic  Properties:  Generally  without  crys- 
tallographic  boundaries. — Commonly  twinned. — Low  relief — 
Cleavage. — Low  polarization  colors. — Frequently  more  or  less  de- 
composed. 

Usual  Associates  in  Sections :  Quart?.,  biotite,  muscovite  and 
hornblende ;  more  rarely  augite  and  plagioclase. 

General  Occurrence  in  Building  Stones:  Found  as  the  pre- 
vailing feldspar  in  granite  {rich  in  quartz),  syenite,  gneiss,  crystal- 
line schists,  etc.  May  also  be  present  in  limited  quantity  in  sand- 
stone, limestone,  clays  and  slates. 

Sanidine. 
This  glassy,  clear  variety  of  orthoclase,  occurs  in  the  later  erup- 
tive rocks;  while  orthoclase  occurs  in  the  older  massive  and 
Archaean  rocks.  Sanidine  often  has  a  rude  parting  parallel  to  the 
ortho  pinacoid  oc  P  oe  (100),  which  may  be  noticed  in  sections  so 
thick  that  the  cleavage  is  not  seen.  It  often  encloses  associated 
minerals,  and  intergrowths  with  plagioclase  are  common.  In  gen- 
eral it  shows  no  sign  of  decomposition,  and  its  associates  are  the 
same  as  those  found  with  orthoclase,  with  the  addition  of  augite, 
nephelite  and  leucite. 

MICROCLINE. 

Anisotropic.  Biaxial.  Triclinic. 

Composition  :  KAISi,Oj.     H.  6  to  6.5.    Sp.  gr.,  2.54  to  2.57. 

Usual  Appearance  in  Sections :  As  a  rock  constituent  in  irreg- 
ular grains,  never  in  regular  crystals.     Grains  are  scarcely  ever 

*  This  change  lo  kaolin  in  granite  called  by  Dolomieu  "  La  maladu  du  granii." 
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simple  individuals,  but  polysynthetic  masses,  twinned  after  the 
Albite  and  Perkline  laws.  The  lamellae  are  microscopic  in  thick- 
ness.    Intergrowths  with  orthoclase  and  albite  are  frequent 

The  general  characters  and  alteration  are  the  same  as  with  or- 
thoclase. 

Differentiation : 

(a)  From  Orthoclase. — The  extinction  angle,  on  the  base  oP 
(ooi),  with  the  cleavage  parallel  to  the  clino  pinacoid  ocP»- 
(oio)  is  +  15"  30',  while  in  orthoclase  it  is  0°.  This  can  only  \x 
easily  observed  in  simple  crystals. 

(b)  From  all  other  Feldspars. — AH  sections,  except  those  par- 
allel to  the  clino  pinacoid  «  P  »"  (010),  show  between  crossed 
nicols  the  characteristic  gridiron  structure  or  crossed  rectangular 
grating  of  microcline.  Lamella:  are  not  generally  so  broad  as  in 
the  plagioclases. 

General  Occurrence  in  Building  Stones :  With  orthocla^. 
often  almost  replacing  it  in  granite,  syenite,  gneiss,  etc.  Formerly 
classed  as  orthoclase.  Important  in  Egyptian  granite,  less  fre- 
quent in  quartz  and  other  porphyries. 

THE  PLAGIOCLASES. 

Albite,  Oligociase,  Labradorite,  Anorthite, 
Anisotropic.  Biaxial.  Triclisic. 

Composition: 

Albite,  Na  Al  Si^Og. 

Oligociase,  w  (Na  Al  SijO,)  +  Ca  AliSijOg.  «  =  2  to  6. 

Labradorite,  Na  Al  Si,Og  +  « (Ca  AljSi,Og),  «  =  i ,  2  or  3. 

Anorthite.  Ca  Al^ijOg. 

H..  6  to  7.     Sp.  gr.,  2.59  to  2.72. 

Usual  Appearance  in  Sections :  Not  always  with  crystallo- 
graphic  boundaries.  Well-defined  crystals,  resembling  those  of 
orthoclase,  occur  only  in  porphyritic  rocks.  Dimensions  of  pla- 
gioclase  crystals  vary  greatly  from  microlttic  upwards. 

Lath-shaped  forms  very  common,  especially  in  basaltic  rocks, 

Iwinning. — Polysynthetic  twinning,  after  the  Albite  law,  isver\' 
common.  The  twinning  appears  between  crossed  nicols  as  a  se- 
ries of  dark  and  light  bands,  which  seem  to  be  broader  in  the 
ba.sic  than  in  the  acid  series.     The  twinning  is  not  observed  in 
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sections  parallel  to  the  brachy  pinacoid  oc  P  £  (oio).  In  some 
cases  polysynthetic  twinning,  after  both  "the  Albite  and  Pericline 
laws,  may  take  place  at  the  same  time,  giving  rise  to  a  structure 
similar  to  that  of  tnicrocHne. 

Parallel  Polarized  Light : 

Color. — Colo  rl  ess. 

Indices  of  RefracHon. — About  the  same  as  for  balsam. 

Relief. — No  n  e. 

CleaiHige. — Perfect  parallel  to  the  base  oP  (ooi)  and  brachy 
pinacoid  o:  P  S  (oio).  The  cleavage  cracks  appear  in  thin  sec- 
tions, and  never  intersect  at  right  angles,  as  may  be  the  case  in 
orthoclase. 

PUochroism. — None. 

Parallel  Polarized  Light,  Crossed  Nicols  : 

Double  Refraction. — Not  very  strong. 

Polarisation  Colors. — A  little  brighter  than  for  orthoclase. 

Extinction. — As  these  minerals  are  triclinic,  extinction  will  take 
place  in  all  sections  unsym metrically  with  respect  to  crystallo- 
graphic  or  cleavage  lines,  hence,  extinction  angles  will  always  be 
observed. 

For  characteristic  extinction  angles  measured  on  the  cleavage 
sections,  see  Microscopical  Physiography  of  Rock-Making  Minerals, 
Rosenbusch  (Iddings'  translation)  p.  299. 

General  Rules  Regarding  Extinction  Angles. — Small  extinction- 
angles  (under  10°)  in  all  sections  indicate  oligoclase. 

Large  extinction-angles  (over  30°)  in  all  sections  indicate  anor- 
thite. 

Medium  extinction- angles  (5°  to  20°)  in  all  sections  indicate 
albite  and  iabradorite. 

These  rules  apply  to  microlites,  which  are  usually  elongated 
parallel  to  the  brachy  axis  (a),  as  well  as  to  crystals. 

These  extinction-angles  are  to  be  measured  from  the  cleavage- 
lines  or  the  traces  of  the  planes  of  composition  in  twin  crystals. 

Alteration . 

Artificial. — Anorthite  and  Iabradorite,  more  or  less  decomposed 
by  hydrochloric  acid,  Albite  and  oligoclase  not  acted  on  by 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Natural  {weatkering). — The  alteration  processes  are  partly  the 
same  as  in  orthoclase,  forming  kaolin,  muscovite,  etc.  Calcite  is 
more  common  as  a  side-product. 
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The  basic  feldspars  appear  to  decompose  more  easily  than  the 
acid. 

Important  Diagnostic  Properties :  Generally  without  crj's- 
tallographic  boundaries,  lath-shaped  form  common  in  some  rocks, 
— Polysynthetic  twinning,  giving  series  of  parallel  bands. — Low 
relief — Cleavage, — Low  polarization  colors. 

Differentiation : 

(a)  From  Orthoclase. — By  repeated  twinning  after  the  Albhi 
law,  giving  between  crossed  nicols  a  series  of  alternate  dark  and 
light  bands,  and  by  polarization  colors  being  a  little  brighter. 

{H)  From  Microcline. — By  common  absence  of  the  microcline 
gridiron  structure  between  crossed  nicols. 

Specific  gravity  separation  by  use  of  heavy  solutions,  and  chemi- 
cal and  micro-chemical  (Boricky's)  tests  should  be  used  to  conlinn 
other  determinations  in  differentiating  the  members  of  the  feldspar 
group. 

Usual  Associates  in  Sections:  Albite  with  the  granitic  min- 
erals, and  also  intergrown  with  orthoclase  and  microcline.  Oligo- 
clase  with  orthoclase,  quartz,  hornblende,  augite,  biotiCe,  etc. 
Labradorite  with  augite,  etc.,  does  not  seem  to  occur  with  ortho- 
clase and  quartz.  Anorthite  with  augite,  hypersthene,  chrysolite, 
etc.,  not  with  quartz. 

General  Occurrence  in  Building  Stones ;  Albite  in  granites 
and  gneisses,  especially  in  those  with  high  percentage  of  silica, 
also  in  crystalline  schists,  rare  in  eruptive  rocks.  The  twinning 
may  be  absent. 

Oligoclase  very  frequent  in  granites,  syenites,  gneisses,  dioriles, 
etc.     Twinning  almost  always  shows,  and  the  lamellae  are  narrow- 

Labradorite  confined  more  to  the  basic  eruptive  rocks  and  to 
crystalline  schists  rich  in  amphibole  and  pyroxene. 

Anorthite  in  diorites,  diabases,  gabbros,  basalts,  etc. 

Economic  Effect  of  the  Feldspars  in  Building  Stones. 

Granite. — Feldspar,  essential  constituent  with  quartz  and  mica, 
and  the  most  important  from  an  economic  standpoint  The  feld- 
spar is  usually  orthoclase  if  the  granite  is  rich  in  quartz  and  also 
contains  hornblende.  The  feldspar  determines  the  color,  appear- 
ance, hardness,  quality  of  polish  and  probable  resistance  to  deca>' 
of  the  granite.  The  color  may  be  white,  gray,  flesh-colored,  red, 
etc.,  and  at  times  may  be  affected  by  the  color  of  the  other  compo- 
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nent  minerals.  Granite  with  large  dull  crystals  of  feldspar  is  not  so 
durable  as  when  the  crystals  are  small,  bright  and  homogeneously 
distributed,  and  very  large  feldspar  crystals  may  split  or  chip  out 
during  the  process  of  cutting  or  polishing.  The  hardness  and 
toughness  of  granite  for  cutting  and  working  depend  on  the  feld- 
spar and  not  on  the  quartz,  which  is  brittle  and  always  has  a  con- 
stant hardness.  Undecomposed,  compact  feldspar  makes  granite 
hard,  while  decomposed  or  porous  feldspar  makes  it  soft  for 
working. 

The  colorless  feldspar  of  the  red  Scotch  granite  is  albite,  and 
the  common  associate  of  the  orthoclase  in  the  gray  Scotch  granite 
is  oligoclase. 

A  safe  composition  for  granite  is  as  follows :  As  few  component 
minerals  as  possible ;  unaltered  orthoclase,  as  the  feldspar,  and  no 
plagioclase;  relative  high  percentage  of  silica;  absence  of  pyrox- 
ene and  large  mica  plates,  and  small  percentage  of  light-colored 
hornblende  and  mica,  which,  being  free  from  iron,  are  not  likely 
to  decompose. 

Granites  vary  greatly  in  ability  to  resist  agencies  tending  lo  their 
kaolinization  and  destruction,  and  the  condition  of  the  feldspar  is 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Causes  of  decay  in  granite. — A  careful  microscopic  examination 
might  prove  kaolinization  of  the  feldspar,  due  to  the  solvent 
action  of  water,  to  be  progressing  in  granite  in  buildings;  but 
this  has  not  been  definitely  determined.'  The  cause  seems  to  be 
due  rather  to  disintegration  of  the  grains,  which  have  different 
coefficients  of  expansion,  due  to  exposure  to  extremes  of  temper- 
ature, freezing,  etc.f  The  condition  of  the  feldspar  when  sub- 
jected to  these  mechanical  forces  must  be  considered,  as  it  is  more 
liable  to  disintegration  if  already  kaoHnlzed.  Examples,  the  ob- 
elisks in  London  and  New  York.J 

A  case  of  rapid  disintegration  of  granite,  subjected  to  great 
extremes  of  temperature,  was  noted  by  Hehnerson,  and  was 
thought  by  him  to  be  caused  by  the  presence  of  large  grains  of 
plagioclase,  which  expand  and  contract  unequally  in  the  directions 

•  John  C.  Smock,  BuU.  N.  Y.  Slalc  Mustum,  No.  lo.  Vol.  II.,  Sepl.,  1891. 

t  Thomas  Egleston,  Ph.D.,  "Cause  anJ  Preverlion  of  Decay  in  Building  Slones," 
Trans.  Am.  Soi.,  C.  E.,  Vol.  XV.,  1E86. 

X  A.  A.  Julien,  "  Decay  of  Building  Slones  in  New  York  City,"  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sii., 
Jan.-April,  1883. 
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of  the  three  crystal  lographic  axes.  Example,  the  Alexander  col- 
umn in  St.  Petersburgh."  But  it  seems  yet  to  be  proved  that 
rocks  rich  in  plagioclase  decompose  more  rapidly  than  those  con- 
taining orthoclase. 

In  spite  of  the  "  maladie  du  granit,"  granite  is  one  of  the  most 
durable  of  stones,  and  is  now  much  used  for  large  buildings. 
Granite  "  spalls  "  in  large  fires,  and  its  fusibility  depends  on  the 
kind  of  feldspar  it  contains. 

Syenite. — Feldspar  essential  constituent  with  hornblende,  and 
determines  character  in  same  way  as  in  granite.  White  or  light- 
colored  oligoclase  is  the  important  triclintc  feldspar  in  Egyptian 
syenite. 

GsEiss. — Feldspar  essential  constituent  as  in  granite.  An  exam- 
ple of  gneiss  is  said  to  exist  in  Philadelphia,  in  which  the  process 
of  kaolinization  is  going  on,  aided  by  mechanical  disint^iation, 
reducing  the  stone  to  clay  and  sand.  Paint  has  been  used  as  a 
preventive. 

Feldspar  Porphyry. — Feldspar  essential  constituent.  When 
stone  is  compact  it  takes  a  beautiful  polish,  and  may  be  strcmger 
than  granite.f  Generally  only  obtained  in  small  pieces.  Decom- 
poiiition  occurs,  but.  so  far  as  is  known,  only  "  in  situ." 

Diabase,  Norite,  Diorite,  etc. — Plagioclase  essential  con- 
stituent, together  with  augite  or  hornblende,  magnetite,  etc.  These 
rocks  are  generally  darker  in  color,  not  so  good  for  beautiful 
buildings  and  harder  to  quarry  than  granite.  They  may  be  used 
for  paving. 

Sandstone.  — Large  percentage  of  feldspathic  material  maybe 
found  in  brownstone  or  sandstone,  so  much  so  as  even  to  give 
character  to  the  stone  and  render  it  liable  to  easy  decomposition, 
especially  if  the  feldspar  is  kaolinized.  The  presence  of  grainsof 
kaolinized  feldspar  may  not  always  be  injurious,  provided  the  struct- 
ure of  the  sandstone  ts  firm  and  impervious  to  water.  Example,  a 
specimen  of  sandstone,  containing  kaolinized  feldspar  grains,  from 
Trinity  Church,  New  York,  showed,  when  examined,  that  the 
grains  had  not  suffered  any  further  decomposition  since  the 
"  make-up  "  of  the  sandstone  J 


•  Helmerson,  Scirntr,  Jan.  3^,  1886,  p.  75. 
t  Rankine,  Chil  Engineering,  ankle  on  "  Building  Slones." 
I  Thomas  Egleslon,  Ph.D.,  '■  Cause  and  Prevention  of  Decay  in  Buitdir^  Stone*,"' 
Tram.  Am.  Sue.  C.  E.,  Vol.  XV.,  1886. 
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CYANITE,  Disthene. 
Anistropic.  Biaxial.  Triclinic. 

Composition;   (AlO),  SiOj.      H.,  5  to  7.     Sp.  gr.,  3.56  to  3.67. 

Usual  Appearance  in  Sections :  As  crystals  and  parallel 
columnar  aggregates.  Crystals  are  blade  like  and  elongated  par- 
allel to  prism  axis.  Cross-sections  show  two  long  parallel  edges, 
and  four  shorter  edges. 

Tivinning. — Very  frequent. 

Parallel  Polarized  Light : 

Color. — Colorless  to  bluish.  Pigment  generally  disseminated 
irregularly.  May  become  almost  opaque  on  account  of  carbona- 
ceous matter. 

Index  of  Refraction. — Pp  =  1.720  (Des  Cloizcaux). 

Relief. — High,  and  rough  surface. 

Cleavage. — Very  perfect,  parallel  to  macro  pinacoid  or  P  o: 
(100),  forming  sharp  cracks  which  are  parallel  to  the  longest 
edges  in  cross-sections.  Less  distinct  parallel  to  brachy  pinacoid 
cc  P  K  (010).    There  is  also  a  parting  parallel  to  the  base  oP  (001). 

PUochroism. — Only  noticed  in  well  colored  crystals,  colorless  to 
blue. 

Parallel  Polarized  Light,  Crossed  Nicols : 

Double  Refraction, — Quite  strong. 

Polarisation  Colors. — Rather  bright. 

Extinction. — Being  triclinic  extinction  angles  arc  observed  in 
all  sections,  reaching  a  maximum  of  30°  to  31°  on  the  macro 
pinacoid  a  P  S  (100).  On  the  base  oP  (001)  the  extinction  an- 
gle is  very  small,  measured  from  the  most  perfect  cleavage. 

Alteration :  Not  attacked  by  acids,  and  weathering  seldom  ob- 
served. 

Important  Diagnostic  Properties  -.  Colorless  to  bluish. — High 
relief  and  rough  surface. — Cleavage. — Polarization  colors  rather 
bright. — Extinction  angles  always  observed. 

Usual  Associates  in  Sections:  Garnet,  quartz,  mica,  horn- 
blende, etc. 

General  Occurrence  in  Building  Stones :  Highly  character- 
istic of  mica  schists,  gneisses,  etc.,  especially  if  of  metamorphoric 
origin. 
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SERPENTINE. 
Homogeneous  Aggregate. 

Composition  :  H,Mg,SijO,.  with  replacement  by  Fe,  H.,  2.j 
to  4.     Sp.  gr,,  2.5  to  2.65. 

Usual  Appearance  in  Sections :  Fibrous  or  laminated  in 
structure. 

Parallel  Polarized  Light : 

Color. — Greenish,  bluish  green  or  yellowish  brown,  often  near))- 
colorless. 

Index  of  Refraction, — Low,  being  about  the  same  as  balsam. 

Relief. — None,  and  smooth  surface. 

Inclusions. — Pieces  of  the  undecomposed  parent  mineral  are  often 
present,  giving  to  the  section  a  mesh-like  or  net-like  appearance. 

Pleochroism. — Very  feeble. 

Parallel  Polarized  Light,  Crossed  Nicols: 

Double  Refraction. — Rather  weak. 

Polarization  Colors. — Pale  bluish  gray  and  neutral  tints.  The 
aggregate  structure  is  distinctly  seen  between  crossed  nicols. 
Fine,  confusedly  fibrous  aggregates  may  appear  isotropic. 

Alteration:  Attacked  quite  strongly  by  hydrochloric  acid,  still 
more  so  by  sulphuric  acid. 

Important  Diagnostic  Properties  :  Yellowish  green  color.— 
Faint  pleochroism. — Aggregate  structure  between  crossed  nicols, 
and  low  polarization  colors. 

Differentiation :  From  Chlokite.  By  aggregate  structures  be- 
tween crossed  nicols  and  faint  pleochroism.  Chlorite  has  com- 
monly a  micaceous  structure  and  is  pleochroic,  although  in  certain 
cases  very  feebly  so. 

Usual  Associates  in  Sections  :  Serpentine  is  essentially  a  de- 
composition product,  principally  from  the  minerals  chrysolite,  am- 
phibole.  pyroxene,  etc. ;  and  is  therefore  found  with  these  minerals 
and  also  with  the  orthorhombic  pyroxenes,  garnet,  magnetite, 
chromite,  chlorite,  magn<^site,  etc. 

General  Occurrence  in  Building  Stones  :  As  a  massive  rock 
and  as  the  result  of  decomposition  in  rocks.  It  may  also  occur 
mixed  with  calcitc  or  dolomite,  forming  the  so-called  verd-ant^"' 
marble  or  ophiolite. 
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Bconotnic  Properties:  Serpentine  rock  is  tough, compact  and 
of  variable  color.  At  the  same  time  it  is  soft,  can  be  easily  carved, 
takes  a  good  polish,  and  is  very  available  for  indoor  work.  It  is 
useless  for  large  buildings  on  account  of  its  softness  ;  and  when  it 
contains  calcite  as  an  impurity  is  unfit  for  use  in  cities,  as  the  cal- 
cite  will  dissolve  away,  pitting  the  stone  and  dulling  the  polish. 
When,  however,  it  is  free  from  impurities  and  bad  veins,  it  i^  non- 
absorbent  and  not  affected  by  gaseous  atmosphere.  It  is  not 
mined  much  outside  of  Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  not  generally  pos- 
sible to  get  it  out  in  large  pieces. 


KAOLIN,  Clay. 
Earthy  Aggregate. 

Composition:  H,AISi,0,,     H.,  2  to  2.5.     Sp.  gr.,  2.6  to  2.63. 

Usual  Appearance  in  Sections :  Loose  earthy  aggregates, 
formed  by  weathering  of  feldspars  and  other  silicates. 

Aggregates  of  kaolin  are  cloudy  and  scarcely  translucent,  and 
no  perceptible  change  takes  place  between  crossed  nicols. 

Loose  scales  are  transparent  and  colorless. 

Index  of  refraction  about  the  same  as  Canada  balsam. 

Double  refraction  strong. 

Alteration :  Insoluble  in  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids,  decom- 
posed by  sulphuric  acid. 

Differentiation :  From  colorless  Mica.  When  in  scales  is  only 
distinguished  by  proving  absence  of  alkalies  chemically. 

General  Occurrence  in  Building  Stones,  and  Economic 
Effect : 

Granite,  etc. — May  be  present  as  decomposition  product,  re- 
sulting from  alteration  of  the  feldspar-s.  It  is  injurious,  as  it  ren- 
ders the  granite  much  more  liable  to  disintegration  through  the 
action  of  percolating  water  and  frost. 

Sandstone. — May  be  present  and  absorb  moisture,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  rate  of  disintegration  of  the  stone. 

Limestone. — May  be  present  and  has  injurious  effect  due  to 
absorption  of  water  and  expansion. 

Serpentine. — May  be  present  as  an  impurity. 

Clays  and  St-ates. — Essential  constituent. 
VOL.  XV.— 13 
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APPENDIX. 


A. — The  effect  of  the  action  of  citric  acid  on  the  minerals  found 
in  building  stones.* 


Quickly  DtcompoKd. 

S*^„» 

Nat  DKompnKd. 

Caibonales 

Serpentine 

Onboclue 

Qoarti 

(Cnlcitc,  Uolomile) 

Pyroxene 

Cyanite  (?) 

Phosphales 

Hornblende 

Albite  (?) 

(ApMite) 

Labradoriie 

Biotite 

Prochlorite 

G«„« 

Muscovite 

ChryEolite 

Epidofe 

Tounnaline 

Nephelite 

Pyrite 

Sfaurolite 

Pyrrholite 

Limonite 
M»gne<[,e 

Hen.«lUe 

These  results  of  actual  investigation  are  of  great  interest,  and 
illustrate  very  well  the  undoubted  action  of  organic  acids  as  de- 
composing agents.  In  some  cases  the  investigations  extended 
over  long  periods  of  time,  even  to  the  extent  of  two  years. 
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FIRE  ASSAY  FOR  LEAD. 

Bv  MALVERN  W.  ILES. 

The  attention  of  the  writer  ha.?  recently  been  directed  to  this 
subject  by  reason  of  a  large  ore  shipper  making  claim  (or  a  larger 
amount  of  lead  in  the  ore  than  that  shown,  in  many  cases,  by  the 
most  accurate  chemical  tests.  As  the  amount  of  money  involved 
was  quite  large,  it  was  decided  both  by  the  ore  shipper  and  the 
smelter  to  carefully  investigate  the  matter  in  order  to  arrive  at  a 
fair  settlement.  This  investigation  developed  many -facts  ofa  sci- 
entific nature,  aside  from  the  commercial  aspect  of  the  subject, 
which,  it  is  believed,  will  be  of  interest  and  value  to  the  readers  of 
the  Quarterly, 

The  ore  in  question  was  a  galena  concentrate,  which  had  been 
concentrated  from  the  crude  ore  running  from  10  to  12  percent. 
of  lead  up  to  a  product  running  from  47  to  58  per  cent,  of  lead. 
There  was  a  small,  yet  variable,  amount  of  arsenic  and  antimony 
in  the  ore. 

We  will  first  produce  a  tabulated  statement  showing  the  6re 
assays  of  the  ore  shipper,  the  chemical  determination  of  the  lead 
as  obtained  by  the  Alexander  method,*  and  also  a  column  show- 
ing the  result  of  four  different  highly  responsible  assayers,  havii^ 


•  Colorado  Stale  School  of  Mint!  Scienti/-:  QuatUtly.VoX.  I.,  No,  4;  also  Tki  Elf 
gintrring  and  Mining  Journal,  Vol,  LV.,  No.  13,  April  I,  1893;  also  Fniman'* 
Manual  Prarlical  Assaying,  p.  142. 
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years  of  experience  and  making  daily  a  large  number  of  6re  assays 
upon  lead. 

This  last-named  column  was  derived  by  adding  together  the 
result  of'each  of  the  four  control  assayers,  dividing  by  four,  and 
subtracting  this  amount  from  the  percentage  of  lead,  as  shown  by 
careful  chemical  tests.  This  column,  then,  will  show  how  much 
the  fire  assay  is  below  the  actual  contents  of  the  ore. 


57.00  56.90 

52.80  52.70 

49.50  48.50 

52.30  53.10 

49.50  50.20 


18  73  526.70  53J.OO 

Averag 1.873  5^.67  53-30 

We  learn  from  the  above  table  many  highly  interesting  and  val- 
uable things,  some  of  which  I  will  briefly  point  out.  The  result 
of  forty  careful  umpires  on  lead  by  fire  assay,  as  made  by  four 
good,  responsible  assayers,  give  as  a  result  an  average  of  1.873 
per  cent,  lower  lead  than  the  true  amount.  It  shows  that  upon 
the  same  grade  of  ore  the  fire  assay  is  subject  to  considerable  va- 
riation even  in  the  hands  of  the  same  persons.  It  shows  that  the 
seller  of  ore  is  likely  to  claim,  say  53.30  per  cent,  lead  in  an  ore 
when  there  is  actually  only  52.67  f>er  cent.,  thereby  giving  rise  to 
much  trouble,  delay,  expense,  and,  not  unfrequently,  much  un- 
necessary ill-feeling.  In  this  particular  case  the  mine-owner  was 
a  man  of  the  highest  integrity  and  honesty,  and  there  was  a  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  seller  and  purchaser  to  treat  each  other 
fairly. 

In  order  to  throw  still  further  light  upon  the  question  of  differ- 
ence between  the  fire  assay  on  lead  and  that  shown  by  careful 
chemical  determination,  there  will  be  given  ten  more  cases  upon 
this  same  ore,  and  practically  same  grade,  viz. : 
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Fire  uur.  ChcmJcaL 

Per  ceoi.  Per  cmi. 

' 57-4  S8.8 

2 46-0  48.S 

3, S4.7  56-0 


10, s8.o  58.8 

506.9  515.8 

Average 50.69  51.58 

This  shows  a  difference  of  1.91  per  cent,  lower  lead  than  that 
shown  by  chemical  tests. 

Taking  the  average  of  the  first  and  second  series  of  experi- 
ments,we  get  1. 891  per  cent,  as  the  amount  the  fire  assay  is  under 
the  chemical  determination  of  the  lead  in  a  certain  grade  of  sul- 
phide ore. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  all  ore  will  show  by  fire  test 
about  2  per  cent,  lower  than  that  shown  by  chemical  test ;  yet  1 
will  say  that  this  is  not  far  from  the  truth.  The  variation  is,  of 
course,  dependent  upon  many  things,  chiefly,  however,  upon  the 
nature  of  the  impurities  in  an  ore  and  the  mode  of  assaying. 

The  elements  which  tend  to  make  the  assay  high  are  as  follows: 

Antimony,  arsenic,  bismuth,  cadmium,  cobalt,  copper,  gold,  iron, 
nickel,  platinum,  stiver,  tin  ;  aside  from  these  may  be  mentioned 
carbon  in  the  form  of  a  carbide  of  iron  ;  pieces  of  slag,  arsenide 
of  iron  or  speiss,  and  always  some  sulphide  of  potassium  and  so- 
dium, mechanically  adhering  to  the  button  even  when  flattened 
out.  The  most  common  things  whJth  tend  to  produce  high  re- 
sults are;  using  too  powerful  reducing  flux,  causing  iron,  copper, 
arsenic  and  antimony  to  enter  the  button,  and  also  the  imperfect 
separation  of  mechanically  adherent  particles.  I  have  not  unfre- 
quently  seen  so-called  lead  buttons  which  had  a  strong  copper 
color,  also  pieces  of  iron  adhering  to  the  button,  pieces  of  slag, 
etc.  The  things  which  tend  to  produce  low  results  are:  fusing  at 
too  high  a  temperature,  keeping  the  crucible  in  the  fire  too  long, 
improper  flexing,  and  using  too  low  a  heat.  Whilst  many  other 
things  are  conducive  to  low  results  yet  they  can  be  classed  as 
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losses  by  volatilization,  scorification  and  improper  separation  of 
the  lead  button. 

I  feel  quite  certain  theie  are  a  large  number  of  cases  where  the 
ore  seller  is  paid  for  more  lead  than  his  ore  contains.  In  order  to 
ascertain  the  average  percentage  of  impurities  which  are  weighed 
lip  and  called  lead,  I  had  the  buttons  from  lead  assays  saved  for 
two  weeks;  I  then  counted  out  702  buttons,  rejecting  two  as  doubt- 
ful cases;  these  700  buttons  were  then  weighed  upon  an  accurate 
balance  used  for  weighing  Dore  bars,  giving  38.45  troy  ounces, 
which  is  equal  to  1195.95  grammes;  this  would  give  an  average 
weight  of  1.7085  grammes  for  each  button. 

Now,  since  5  grammes  of  ore  was  taken  in  each  case,  then  the 
average  percentage  of  the  ore  giviug  the  7CX)  buttons  was  34.17 
per  cent.  lead.  During  the  time  these  700  buttons  were  being 
accumulated  there  were  400  umpires  containing  about  40  per  cent. 
lead  each,  and  the  silver  contents  in  this  ore  was  above  the  general 
average.  This  last  statement  is  made  because  it  is  not  generally 
considered  that  the  amount  of  silver  and  gold  which  enters  the 
lead  button  amounts  to  enough  for  consideration,  which  is  an  en- 
tirely fallacious  view. 

By  carefully  sampling  these  700  buttons,  and  weighing  out  a 
duplicate  amount  of  i  assay  ton,  it  was  shown  that  the  lead  buttons 
gave: 

3.60  ounces  gold  per  ton  of  2000  pounds. 

117.90      "       silver      "  "  " 

This  corresponds  to : 

Percent. 

Gold 0.0123 

Silver, 0.404Z 

Total 0.4165 

That  is  to  say,  the  lead  buttons  contained  about  0.42  per  cent, 
impurities  in  the  form  of  gold  and  silver  alone. 

In  order  to  take  an  entirely  fair  sample  of  these  700  buttons,  I 
took  a  sharp  pair  of  shears  and  divided  each  button  into  10  parts, 
flattening  out  all  thick  buttons  to  a  thin  sheet.  These  clippings, 
resulting  from  a  long  and  tedious  operation,  were  then  carefully 
stirred  up  and  mixed  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  I  then  turned 
this  product  over  to  the  chemist,  who  weighed  out  two  samples  of 
ID  grammes  each,  dissolved  the  lead  in  nitric  acid,  and  transferred 
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to  a  litre  tlask,  taking  care  to  bring  a  small  amount  of  sulphate  of 
lead  into  solution,  dilute  to  litre  mark,  removed  loo  c.e.  solution, 
and  determined  the  lead  by  the  Alexander  method.  Our  Mr.  H. 
H.  Alexander  performed  all  the  chemical  work  in  a  most  careful 
and  painstaking  manner  by  his  most  admirable  and  proven  correct 
method. 

These  lead  determinations  gave: 


1 96.31 


(^5-)^ 


1 96.40 


or  an  average  of  four  determinations  of  96.25  per  cent.  lead.  This 
shows  the  total  impurities  in  the  700  lead  buttons  to  be  3.75  per 
cent.  The  first  series  of  ten  chemical  determinations  on  different 
lots  of  ore  ran  on  an  average  of  52.67  per  cent,  lead;  the  second 
series  gave  52.58  per  cent,  lead;  the  average  is  52.625  per  cent 
lead.  The  result  of  the  fire  assay  upon  these  twenty  lots  showed 
the  fire  assay  to  be  1.891  per  cent,  under  the  chemical  test  By 
subtracting  1,891  from  52.625  we  get  50  734,  or  the  percentage  of 
lead  as  shown  by  the  fire  assay ;  but  the  result  of  an  investigation 
of  700  buttons  showed  there  was  3.75  per  cent,  of  impurities,  hence 
50,734  X  .0375  =  1.902  or  say  grammes  of  impurities.  Now  by 
taking  1.902  from  50.734  we  get  48.832  as  representing  the  amount 
of  pure  lead  as  shown  by  the  fire  as.say;  hence  (52.625)  minus 
48.832  =  3.792  or  loss  from  volatilization  and  scorification,.andaU 
other  sources  of  loss.  This  would  correspond  to  7,20  per  cent, 
i.e. : 

(52-625) :  (3.792)::  100  ;X 

X  =  7.20. 

The  actual  percentage  of  loss  will  vary  with  different  ores,  ac- 
cording to  the  actual  percentages  of  contained  lead ;  the  less  lead 
an  ore  contains  the  higher  will  be  the  percentage  of  loss;  and 
when  the  lead,  as  in  slags,  is  low,  say  ^V  ^°  A  P^""  ""t-.  then  the 
percentage  of  loss  will  often  be  found  to  be  50  to  60  per  cent. 
This,  of  course,  is  due  to  the  difficulty  in  collecting  such  minute 
particles. 

Sufficient  care  is  not  always  observed  to  get  and  maintain  the 
so  called  "  Lead  Flux." 
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The  Denver  Fire  Clay  Company  of  Denver,  Colo.,  make  up  two 
kinds  of  lead  flux  as  follows : 
No.i.—UadFlux. 

5  parts  carbonate  of  potash. 

6^  parts  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

"2%  parts  flour. 

2j^  parts  borax  glass. 
No.  4. — Lead  Flux. 

2  parts  carbonate  of  potash. 

2  parts  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

I  part  flour. 

I  part  powdered  borax. 

The  price  on  the  No,  i  mixture  is  somewhat  higher  than  the 
No.  4.  by  reason  of  the  fused  borax.  The  borax  in  the  No.  4  mix- 
ture has  been  heated  up  in  order  to  expel  the  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  the  No.  i  mixture  is  the 
better  of  the  two  cited  and  safer  in  every  way.  A  part  of  the 
errors  and  discrepancies,  I  think,  can  be  traced  to  the  difference  in 
the  way  the  lead  assays  are  fluxed. 

I  believe,  from  long  observation  and  tests,  that  the  Lead  Flux 
Mixture  No.  t,  as  prepared  by  the  Denver  Fire  Clay  Company,  is 
a  good  and  reliable  mixture,  and  well  suited  for  the  buyer  as  well 
as  the  seller  of  ores. 

I  suppose  every  assayer  has  his  certain  little  "  knacks  "  and  pe- 
culiarities in  making  an  assay  on  lead  which  often  he  deems  highly 
essential  for  correct  results.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  there 
should  be  some  standnrd  method,  and  then  much  of  the  trouble 
alike  to  the  buyer  as  well  as  the  seller  of  ore  would  disappear. 

The  best  method  for  making  lead  assays,  so  far  as  my  knowl- 
edge extends,  is  that  used  at  the  Globe  Smelting  and  Refining 
Company  of  Denver,  Colorado.  This  method  I  will  give  some- 
what in  detail,  as  there  are  features  I  think  entirely  new,  but  which, 
from  a  long  period  of  tests,  is  found  reliable. 

Fire  Assay  Method  for  Lead. 
The  ore  comes  from  the  sampling-works  department  in  paper 
sacks,  and  has  been  thoroughly  dried,  powdered,  and  intimately 
mixed,  using  a  screen  of  100  meshes. 
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The  ore  is  poured  from  the  sacks  upon  a  thin  sheet  of  cloth, 
covered  with  white  rubber.  The  ore  is  then  thoroughly  rolled  and 
mixed  with  a  large  painter's  spatula,  flattening  out  to  a  layer  of 
about  %  inch  in  thickness.  From  this  there  is  uniformly  weighed 
out  5  grammes  of  ore  pulp,  which  is  transferred  directly  to  a  Den- 
ver Fire  Clay  Company  lead  cup,  known  as  the  "5-granimecup." 
The  pan  of  the  scales  is  flattened  scoop-shape,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  introduction  of  the  ore  into  the  cup  without  any  chance 
of  loss.  The  dimensions  of  this  cup  are  as  follows :  2^  inches 
height  hy  2%  inches  width  at  top,  and  has  a  flat  bottom  i  ^  inches 
in  diameter.     It  holds  65  c.c.  of  water. 

There  is  then  placed  directly  upon  the  ore  a  spoonful  of  No.  l 
Lead  Flux  mixture.  The  spoon  is  made  from  an  ordinary  tea- 
spoon, having  the  point  somewhat  ground  ofT  so  as  to  hold  15 
grammes.  This  is  then  thoroughly  stirred  with  a  painter's  spatula, 
blade  4  inches  long  and  f^  inch  in  width  at  widest  part.  After 
this  thorough  stirring,  the  crucible  is  gently  tapped  to  settle  down 
its  contents;  then  add  directly  to  the  top  15  more  grammes  of  the 
same  No,  1  Lead  Flux. 

The  crucible  is  again  tapped  gently,  and  there  is  introduced 
from  1  to  4  tenpenny  nails,  with  points  down.  For  slags  and 
basic  ores,  add  3  grammes  fused  borax  on  top.  There  are  a  few 
ores  whose  nature  is  such  as  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  add  any 
nails,  for  example,  the  refinery  litharge  and  certain  iron  fluxes 
having  no  sulphur ;  also  certain  well-known  oxidized  or  carbonate 
ores  free  from  sulphur.  After  the  introduction  of  the  nails,  the 
crucible  is  transferred  directly  to  the  muffle  assay  furnace,  having 
three  muffles,  each  12  inches  wide  by  19  inches  long. 

The  fusion  generally  takes  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes,accord- 
ing  to  the  degree  of  heat  of  the  furnace,  and  also  according  to  the 
extent  the  muffle  is  cooled  off.  The  moment  a  good  quiet  fusion 
is  obtained,  the  crucibles  are  removed  from  the  muffle;  the  nails 
removed  with  small  tongs,  shaking  off  any  particle  of  lead  which 
may  have  adhered  to  the  nails.  Tap  down  the  crucible  with  three 
or  four  sharp  raps  upon  a  cast-iron  plate,  and  pour  out  the  entire 
contents  of  the  crucible  upon  the  iron  plate  or  old  bucking-board; 
string  the  slag  out  to  a  thin  point ;  at  the  extreme  end,  free  from 
slag,  will  be  found  the  lead  button,  however  small.  This  button 
will  generally  be  loosely  adherent  to  the  thin  slag  and  quite  easily 
removed.  The  button  is  then  gently  hammered  to  free  itself  from 
any  slag  or  foreign  substance  and  weighed,  and  as  5  grammes  were 
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taken,  the  results  are  doubled  to  obtain  percentage  of  lead.  The 
appearance  of  the  material  poured  out  on  the  plate  is  roughly  as 
follows : 


Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  a  covering  of  salt  is 
entirely  omitted,  as  it  is  believed  it  is  unnecessary;  and,  further- 
more, tending  to  produce  results  too  low,  due  to  the  volatilization  of 
lead  as  a  chloride.  Furthermore,  an  earthenware  cover  is  not  used, 
as  was  at  one  time  thought  desirable.  The  use  of  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, as  a  reducing  agent,  has  been  entirely  abandoned  years  ago, 
as  the  results  are  not  reliable,  as  this  chemical  has  such  a  powerful 
reducing  power  as  to  cause  copper  and  many  other  things  to  enter 
the  lead  button,  particularly  iron,  arsenic  and  antimony. 

Regarding  the  use  of  cyanide  of  potassium  for  making  lead 
assays,  I  must  positively  disagree  with  my  teacher  of  assaying, 
who  states :  "  the  assay  by  cyanide  gives  lower  results,  but  cleaner 
buttons,  and  is  to  be  recommended  "  (see  Dr.  Rickett's  Notes  on 
Assaying,  p.  61).  Cyanide  of  potassium  furthermore  is  not  a  safe 
thing  to  use  daily  at  large  assay  offices  where  one  is  often  forced 
to  use  a  number  of  different  helpers. 

The  breaking  of  the  lead  assay  cups,  or  crucibles,  is  now  an 
entirely  obsolete  practice  throughout  the  west. 

Dr.  Rickett  states  (p.  59),  "  The  lead  assay  is  not  accurate  for 
several  reasons,  chiefly  because  of  the  volatility  of  the  lead,  and 
the  presence  of  substances  which  alloy  with  the  button."  He 
further  states:  "Antimony  and  zinc  in  an  ore  interfere  with  the 
assay;  as  the  Brst  will  generally  be  found  with  the  lead,  while  the 
zinc,  though  partially  driven  ofl',  carries  lead  with  it."  The  writer 
heartily  agrees  with  these  last  mentioned  remarks,  but  cannot  but 
feel  the  language  should  have  been  stronger  and  more  explicit. 

In  addition  to  the  antimony  and  zinc  which  he  mentions,  many 
other  things  might  have  been  mentioned,  for  example:  arsenic, 
copper,  iron,  either  as  metallic  iron,  a  carbide  of  iron,  or  as  an 
arsenide  of  iron  (or  speiss).  Also  much  gold  or  silver  in  the  ore, 
and,  in  short,  all  easily  reducible  elements. 
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It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  when  one  uses  the  best  knowa 
method  to  determine  the  lead  in  an  ore,  he  is  only  making  a  blind, 
rough  guess,  and  that  whilst  for  some  metals  the  fire  assay  is  a 
good  and  useful  thing,  and  likely  to  stand  the  test  of  time,  yet 
with  lead  assays  by  fire  the  whole  practice  should  be  discontinued 
as  an  unsafe  and  barbarous  practice.  It  is  dangerous  to  the  ore 
purchaser,  because  he  often  pays  for  more  lead  in  an  ore  than  it 
really  contains;  to  the  ore  seller  it  must  be  highly  unsatisfactory 
and  extremely  annoying.  No  one  now  thinks  of  making  a  fire 
assay  for  copper,  but  there  is  deducted  from  i  J^  to  2  per  cent. 
from  the  chemical  method  to  obtain  the  so-called  "dry  assay  on 
copper."  The  reason  why  this  could  not  be  done  in  the  past 
was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  quick  and  accu- 
rate method  for  lead.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  of  the  difficult;- 
of  obtaining  pure  aluminium  the  method  of  Von  Schultz  &  Low 
would  have  ultimately  replaced  the  fire-assay  method  in  ihe 
opinion  of  the  writer.  The  method  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Alexander  has 
met  with  very  general  favor  amongst  the  chemists  and  assayers 
throughout  the  west,  and  the  results  are  remarkably  good  and 
constant. 

I  would  suggest  the  use  of  the  Alexander  method  in  place  of 
the  fire  assay  on  lead,  with  a  uniform  deduction  of  2  per  cent,  from 
the  results  as  shown  by  this  method.  I  think  this  would  be  feir 
both  to  the  purchaser  as  well  as  the  seller  of  lead  ores  and  lead 
products.  I  notice  that  Mr.  Furman,  in  his  excellent  book  on 
Practical  Assaying,  gives  the  following  composition  for  lead  flux 
mixture,  viz. : 

16  parts  sodium  bicarbonate. 
16  parts  potassium  bicarbonate. 

8  parts  flour. 

4  parts  borax  glass. 

This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  different  from  that  made  up  and  sold 
by  the  Denver  Fire  Clay  Co.  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  which 
is  the  better  of  the  two  mixtures,  yet  this  fact  only  illustrates  the 
wisdom  of  having  some  uniform  standard.  Mr.  Furman  also 
states  in  scheme  for  fire  assay  (p.  137)  there  is  used  "a  cover  "j 
borax;"  this,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  not  necessary,  but  upon 
all  basic  ores,  also  for  slag  assays,  there  is  recommended  the  plaC' 
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ing  of  3  grammes  of  fused  borax  on  top  of  the  assay  mixture. 
For  slags  and  iron  fluxes  this  has  been  proven  to  be  absolutely 
necessary. 

Berthier  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  advantages  derivable  by 
fusing  in  an  open  crucible,  since  he  found  that  such  fusion  of  the 
ore  with  three  times  its  weight  of  sodium  carbonate,  the  lead  would 
be  separated  in  the  metallic  form,  whilst  the  antimony  would  be- 
come oxidized,  uniting  with  the  soda  and  remain  in  the  slag  to  a 
very  large  extent.* 

Dr.  Hofman,  in  his  Metallurgy  of  Lead  gives,  on  page  J\,  no 
less  than  nineteen  different  charges  for  making  lead  assays. 

Whilst  it  is  true  that  different  ores  require  different  treatment, 
yet  actual  work  at  the  large  smeltexs  show  that  it  is  not  necessary 
or  even  desirable  to  vary  the  method  for  making  assays  upon  lead 
products  widely.  Whilst  I  believe  the  only  proper  and  final  solu- 
tion is  to  cast  aside  the  fire  assay  entirely  as  a  relic  of  the  dark 
ages,  yet,  until  others  can  be  brought  to  this  belief,  the  next  best 
thing  would  be  the  calling  of  a  general  conference,  and  decide  upon 
some  standard  method  or  methods  for  the  determinations  of  lead. 


PROJECT  FOR  UTILIZING  BASSASSEACHIC  FALLS. 

By  EDWARD  D.  SELF. 

A  FEW  years  ago  the  writer  visited  the  falls  of  Bassasseachic,  to 
measure  the  power  produced,  and  report  upon  the  practicability 
of  utilizing  it  for  mining  operations  some  miles  distant.  The  lo- 
cation of  the  falls,  in  the  heart  of  the  Sierra  Madre  mountains, 
its  great  height,  and  the  distance  over  which  the  power  must  be 
transmitted,  made  the  problem  a  unique  one,  for  every  condition, 
such  as  head  of  water,  irregularity  of  flow,  character  and  in- 
accessibility of  country,  were  found  magnified  far  beyond  usual 
proportions. 

It  may  be  interesting,  therefore,  to  readers  of  the  Quarterly 
to  briefly  describe  the  falls,  and  general  method  of  considering  the 
project  for  utihzing  the  power. 

*  See  Philip's  Metallurgy,  p.  531,— 1874  cd. 
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On  account  of  difficult  transportation,  it  ia  necessary  that  no 
piece  of  machinery  should  weigh  over  200  or  300  pounds.  The 
country  is  so  mountainous  that  the  last  150  miles  of  the  journey, 
from  Chihuahua  to  Bassasscachic,  must  be  by  mule-back,  over  a 
'  trail  in  many  places  so  steep  and  narrow  that  it  is  almost  impas- 
sable. When  the  falls  are  reached,  the  necessity  of  having  all  ma- 
chinery of  easily-manageable  weight  is  even  more  evident. 

The  Bassasscachic  river  rises  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra, 
and  is  a  tributary  of  the  Rio  Mayo.  The  sides  of  the  caflon 
through  which  it  flows,  are  precipitous  near  the  fall,  but  a  shoit 
distance  back  the  valley  widens,  forming  a  basin  which  receives 
the  drainage  of  about  75  square  miles.  Where  the  sides  of  the 
ravine  are  vertical,  and  the  water  is  restricted  to  a  narrow  channel, 
it  has  cut  for  itself  curious  grooves,  1 5  or  30  feet  deep  and  a  few 
feet  wide,  in  the  porphyritic  rock  of  the  river  bed.  The  erosion 
by  sand  and  gravel  has  produced  several  deep  potholes  near  the 
stream,  that  during  the  rainy  season,  are  probably  slowly  deep- 
ened by  boulders  and  sand  found  in  them.  One  such  pothole  was 
doubtless  formed  near  the  top  of  the  fall,  and  its  partial  destruction 
has  left  a  remarkable  arch  of  rock,  under  which  the  water  passes 
before  making  its  final  leap. 

There  is  no  indication  above  the  fall  that  a  precipice  is  near. 
The  break  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  is  so  smooth  and  sudden  that 
one  might  easily  walk  to  the  very  brink  without  suspecting  dan- 
ger. Only  by  leaning  over  the  edge  and  looking  a  distance  of 
nearly  900  feet,  can  the  pool  at  the  bottom  be  seen.  Similar  walls 
rise  from  1 500  to  2000  feet  al>ove  the  bed  of  the  stream  at  the  bot- 
tom and  form  the  sides  of  the  amphitheatre.  The  distance  to  Ihe 
vertical  cliiif  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine  is  about  3000  feet. 
The  stream  below  disappears  in  the  piles  of  gravel  and  debris 
through  which  it  flows.  Looking  down,  the  task  of  getting  safely 
to  the  bottom  seems  impossible,  but  by  retracing  our  steps  a  trail 
is  found  leading  over  a  knife-like  spur  of  rock  forming  part  of 
the  left  side  of  the  amphitheatre,  behind  which  we  can  descend  by 
equal  use  of  hands  and  feet.  About  halfway  down  there  is  a  break 
in  the  rock,  behind  which  the  trail  leads,  and  from  this  opening, 
called  La  Ventana,  or  window,  the  first  and  most  striking  view  of 
the  fall  is  obtained.  Looking  up  400  feet,  one  sees  the  water 
leaping  from  the  cliff  and  falling  past  him  to  the  pool  over  400 
feet  below  La  Ventana.     The  path  then  passes  behind  the  rocks 
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and  further  view  of  the  water  is  lost.  When  at  the  bottom,  it  is 
still  a  work  of  difficulty  to  reach  the  pool,  for,  what  from  above 
appeared  to  be  piles  of  gravel,  now  prove  to  be  masses  of  huge 
boulders  difficult  to  surmount  The  ravine  below  is  well  wooded, 
and  the  bottom  is  broken  by  hills  several  hundred  feet  high  formed ' 
from  the  debris  fallen  from  above.  The  bed  of  the  stream  is  very 
steep,  so  it  is  evident  an  additional  head  can  be  easily  obtained  by 
locating  the  power  station  some  distance  down  the  canon.  Such, 
then,  is  a  description  of  the  falls  whose  power  it  is  desired  to 
utilize. 

The  problem  divides  itself  into  several  parts,  each  of  which  we 
will  consider  briefly. 

First,  the  height  of  the  fall  must  be  obtained.  Not  having  a  suit- 
able wire  by  which  the  vertical  distance  could  be  obtained  directly, 
a  transit  and  stadia  rod  were  employed.  The  instrument  was  set  up 
on  one  of  the  huge  piles  of  debris,  as  far  as  possible  from  the  foot, 
and  by  foresight  and  backsight  the  distances  and  angles  were 
measured.  The  result  obtained  by  stadia  measurement  checked 
very  closely  with  the  distance  determined  by  triangulation.  By 
the  former  method,  the  height  of  the  fall  was  found  to  be  87 1  feet. 
The  next  step,  the  measurement  of  water  flowing,  was  accom- 
plished above  the  fall,  to  avoid  error  from  seepage  into  the  am- 
phitheatre of  water  from  other  sources.  A  weir  was  constructed, 
and  frequent  measurements  taken.  The  observations  were  made 
at  the  end  of  a  very  long  dry  season,  to  ascertain  the  minimum 
powerthatshould  be  expected  from  the  fall.  At  the  time  of  my  visit, 
only  125  cubic  feet  were  passing  per  minute.  The  effect  of  evap- 
oration at  high  altitudes  was  made  very  evident,  for  measurements 
taken  at  night  or  morning  showed  considerable  variation;  125 
feet,  however,  represents  a  fair  average.  The  power  which  this 
quantity  of  water  will  produce  being  less  than  the  power  required 
for  immediate  use,  the  obvious  expedient  of  storage  suggests  itself. 
We  must  be  able  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  flow  of  the  stream  dur- 
ing the  rainy  season  or  times  of  flood,  by  impounding  the  water 
by  dams,  and  retain  enough  to  increase  the  flow  at  the  fall  to  the 
amount  desired  during  the  dry  season.  The  size  of  the  dam  re- 
quired to  do  this  needs  careful  consideration.  A  small  dam  could 
be  made  to  retain  the  water  passing  at  night,  which  will  more  than 
double  the  working  capacity  of  the  fall,  provided  the  generating 
plant  runs  only  by  day.     Such  a  limitation  in  capacity  is  inadmis- 
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sible  for  an  important  plant,  so  we  must  examine  the  conditions 
that  regulate  the  flow  of  the  stream  throughout  the  year.  The  first 
question  is  to  find  the  area  drained,  its  topography,  and  therain&ll. 
Unfortunately,  the  actual  rainfall  in  districts  where  such  problems 
as  these  arc  found  is  seldom  known,  and  the  percentage  of  rain&ll 
entering  the  river  can  only  be  estimated.  The  engineer  must, 
therefore,  make  his  own  observations,  over  an  extended  period,  tx, 
as  is  more  frequently  the  case,  content  himself  with  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  high-water  marks  in  the  stream.  Water-worn  rock  on 
the  banks,  piles  of  drift-wood,  exposed  tree  trunks  from  which  the 
bark  is  worn  off,  and  the  size  of  green  shoots  growing  in  or  near 
the  stream,  are  excellent  indications.  If  these  observations  check 
with  the  tales  of  the  "  oldest  inhabitant,"  if  there  be  one,  an  esti- 
mate can  often  be  made  that  is  nearly  as  close  as  if  obtained  by 
more  accurate  means.  Having  ascertained  thus  the  approximate 
maximum  flood-levels,  and  also  normal  conditions  of  water,  and 
making  a  liberal  allowance  on  the  side  of  safety,  we  are  able  to 
calculate  the  storage  capacity  required,  and  the  size  of  waste-way 
of  dam.  The  height  of  the  dam  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  re- 
sult of  a  survey  to  determine  the  volume  impounded  at  various 
levels,  and,  in  general,  its  location  depends  upon  the  situation 
that  gives  maximum  capacity  for  minimum  cost  of  dam.  In 
high  altitudes  in  warm  climates,  it  is  better  to  select  a  .site  that 
will  give  a  deep  reservoir,  and  employ  a  higher,  more  expensive 
dam  if  necessary.  In  this  way,  the  loss  by  evaporation  will  be 
reduced  directly  as  the  area  of  exposed  water  surface.  For  a 
similar  reason,  one  of  the  first  steps  towards  securing  a  permanent 
regular  flow,  especially  if  the  stream  be  snoall,  or  its  capacity  be 
doubtful,  is  to  obtain  control,  if  possible,  of  adjoining  timber  land, 
for  a  well  wooded  water-shed  may  be  a  better  reservoir  than  one  of 
earth  and  stone.  The  dam  required  for  storing  water,  for  the  case 
we  are  considering,  requires  to  be  of  moderate  height,  and  should 
be  located  some  distance  from  the  fall.  We  find  at  this  point  that 
it  is  better  to  lose  the  head  between  the  dam  and  the  intake  at  the 
top  of  the  falls  than  lay  piping  the  entire  distance  from  the  foot  of 
the  dam  to  the  wheels.  The  complete  separation  of  sand  and  gravel 
is  thus  made  simple  by  employing  open  catch-boxes  over  which 
the  water  passes  slowly.  A  calculation  of  the  thickness  of  the 
pipes  to  convey  the  water  to  the  wheel  shows  that  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  make  a  single  pipe  of  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the  pres- 
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sure  at  the  foot,  and  large  enough  to  carry  the  water  required,  it 
would  be  so  heavy  that  it  could  not  be  delivered  to  the  falls  even 
in  sections.  But  this  fact  is,  in  itself,  really  an  advantage,  because 
it  prevents  the  possibility  of  committing,  the  serious  error  of  not 
subdividing  the  power  at  the  generating  station  into  several  com- 
plete and  independent  units.  The  size  of  these  units  depend- 
ing partly  upon  conditions  already  mentioned,  is  of  vital  import- 
ance from  commercial,  engineering,  and  electrical  reasons,  A  com- 
plete discussion  of  this  part  of  the  subject  is  too  long  to  under- 
take with  the  space  at  our  disposal.  It  is  sufficient  to  point  out 
one  controlling  condition  only.  The  plant  should  be  so  divided 
that  the  failure  or  break-down  of  any  part  will  not  cause  a  stoppage 
of  the  mill  receiving  the  power ;  and  the  arrangement  of  parts 
must  provide  for  future  enlargement  according  to  actual  needs  for 
power.  It  should  not  be  designed,  either,  solely  in  reference  to 
using  the  machinery  built  by  any  one  builder,  but  should  allow 
the  purchase  of  the  most  improved  machinery  that  may  be  found 
in  the  market,  when  it  is  desired  to  increase  the  p  — ..- 

Having  determined,  therefore,  on  using  a  numbu.  of  small  pipes, 
we  must  look  for  a  means  of  getting  them  down  to  the  generating 
station  or  power  house.  Two  routes  are  open.  One  is  through  a 
tunnel  and  down  the  trail  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  falls,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration.  The  other  is  downthe  face  of  the  front 
of  the  cliff".  The  former  is  circuitous,  and  involves  much  blasting 
and  rock  cutting,  and  an  unknown  difficulty  in  crossing  ravines. 
The  latter,  which  is  an  unusual  method,  for  an  871-foot  vertical  fall 
has  never  been  made  captive  in  this  way,  is  to  bolt  the  pipes  to  the 
face  of  the  cliff".  The  first  illustration  shows  a  general  view  of  the 
fall  and  the  proposed  location  of  the  pipes  and  the  method  of  erect- 
ing them  by  a  suspended  cradle,  and  the  second  is  a  larger  view  of 
the  cradle  to  be  used  for  putting  the  pipes  in  place.  At  the  bot- 
tom, well  out  of  reach  of  the  highest  floods,  a  suitable  foundation 
is  required,  on  which  steel  elbows  are  bolted.  When  they  are  in 
place,  and  a  section  of  pipe  secured  to  them,  the  cradle  is  lowered 
from  above  until  its  floor  is  level  with  the  tops,  and  other  pipes  are 
lowered  from  above  into  place,  the  joints  made  fast,  and  the  sec- 
tions secured  by  straps  held  by  anchor  bolts  let  into  the  rock. 
The  cradle  is  again  raised  to  the  top  of  the  pipe,  and  the  next  set 
are  lowered  into  position.  Workmen  are  lowered  in  chairs  or  lifted 
from  the  foot  of  the  falls  to  the  cradle  by  the  same  means.     An 
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advantage  of  this  method  of  erecting  the  pipe  line,  is  more  evident 
when  it  is  known  that  all  supplies  and  machinery  must  be  deliv- 
ered at  the  top  of  the  fall,  and  lowered  fn  some  way  to  the  bot- 
tom, for  there  is  no  road  to  the  foot.  The  labor  of  blasting  a  route 
down  the  trail  would  probably  require  the  same  number  of  drill- 
holes as  would  be  used  for  stay-bolts  by  the  first  method.  Having 
reached  the  amphitheatre,  it  is  a  comparatively  simple  task  to  cut 
a  suitable  trench  in  which  the  pipes  can  be  laid  to  the  power- 
house. 


The  building  in  which  the  wheels  are  to  be  located  must  be  a 
substantial  structure,  having  channels  for  the  tailwater  so  arranged 
that  the  foundations  may  never  be  endangered  by  an  escape  of 
water  from  the  supply  pipes.  Besides  having  valves  near  the 
wheels,  other  gates  must  be  located  in  the  sluice  at  the  top  of  the 
falls  to  divert  the  water  from  the  mains.  To  prevent  danger  of 
excessive  strains  on  the  resilience  of  the  pipes  if  the  water  be  sud- 
denly shut  off  at  the  wheels,  it  is  essential  to  keep  the  velocity  of 
flow  as  low  as  possible.  This  can,  of  course,  be  done  by  using 
pipes  of  ample  diameter  in  reference  to  the  discharge  nozzles,  and 
employing  practically  the  same  size  pipe  throughout. 

The  importance  of  keeping  the  velocity  of  flow  small  is  evident 
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from  the  value  of  j4»tz^,  the  energy  developed  by  bringing  to 
rest  the  body  of  moving  water.  This  energy  must  be  absorbed 
by  the  resilience  of  the  metal  composing  the  main  or  by  air 
chambers;  or  safety  valves  must  be  employed  for  the  escape  of 
the  water  to  prevent  fracture  or  distortion  of  the  pipe.  For  a 
given  size  pipe  having  a  thickness  d-d'  we  have  where  the  pres- 
sure is  p  pounds  per  square  inch  ( )  d'  X  />=  bursting  pres- 

2 
sure.  But  the  value  oiv  varies  inversely  as  y^Ttd'*  and  the  shock 
varies  as  v.*  From  which  it  is  evident  that  a  uniform  lowvelocilj' 
is  desirable,  and  a  safer  construction  for  very  high  heads  or  dan- 
gerous pressure  is  the  employment  of  small-sized  pipes  and  power 
units. 

The  only  type  of  water-wheel  developed  that  can  operate  suc- 
cessfully under  a  head  of  1 500  feet,  our  total  available  head,  is  a  jet 
wheel.  So  from  this  class  of  motor  we  must  make  our  selection, 
taking  statementsof  efficiency  given  by  builders  "cum  granosalis." 
The  wheels  must  be  covered  with  steel  casings  especially  designed 
to  protect  neighboring  machinery  in  event  of  accident  to  nozzles, 
valves  or  buckets.  As  the  conditions  of  the  problem  require  that 
the  power  be  made  available  about  1 1  miles  from  the  falls,  we  turn 
immediately  to  electricity  as  without  a  rival  as  a  means  of  trans- 
mitting power  over  long  distances.  The  shaft  of  the  jet  wheel 
should  pass  through  suitable  stuffing  boxes  in  the  wheel  casing 
and  extend  preferably  through  a  partition  into  a  room  especially 
designed  for  the  dynamos.  One  or  more  armatures  may  be  con- 
nected to  each  wheel  shaft. 

In  the  electrical  part  of  the  problem  we  find  a  wide  field  for 
demonstration  of  efficiencies  from  actual  working  tests.  A  few 
observations  concerning  the  principles  involved  will  suffice  at  pres- 
ent. When  comparatively  low  voltage  generators  are  used,  the 
cost  of  copper  conductors  is  often  the  most  expensive  part  of  th; 
entire  plant.  It  therefore  is  necessary  to  operate  lines  with  a  cer- 
tain loss  of  potential.  By  comparing  the  interest  on  the  cost  of 
the  line  and  the  value  of  the  horse  power  lost,  by  heating  the  con- 
ductor, we  find  that  as  the  value  of  each  (in  the  present  case  it  is 
the  cost  at  which  the  power  is  now  produced),  is  increased,  the 
less  can  be  the  allowed  loss  of  electro- motive  force  between  the 
terminals  of  the  line  for  the  highest  economy.  We  can  now  find 
an  expression  covering  the  loss  due  to  interest,  etc.,  plus  the  loss 
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due  to  resistance,  which  we  make  equal  to  C,  a  variable.  Differ- 
entiating, we  obtain  a  value  V,  for  the  loss  of  volts  on  the  line 
which  will  be  theoretically  most  economical  and  which  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  total  electro-motive  force.  This  gives  a  loss  of  about 
3  per  cent,  taking  a  working  pressure  of  4500  volts.  If,  however, 
we  calculate  the  value  of  copper  required  allowing  only  3  per  cent, 
drop  we  shall  find  that  to  transmit  only  lOO  amperes  will  require  an 
expenditure  of  over  190,000,  a  practically  prohibitory  cost.  This 
result  is  obtained  because  our  formulas  cannot  contain  terms  that 
express  the  condition  of  the  money  market,  but  assume  that  un- 
limited capital  can  be  had  for  merely  asking.  So  we  must  turn  to 
another  method  to  determine  V  by  assuming  values  and  calcu- 
lating cost  of  copper  until  we  obtain  one  that  makes  the  solution 
a  business  possibility. 

Omitting  details  and  calculations,  cost  of  copper  to  transmit 
500  horse-power  1 1  miles  at  20  per  cent,  loss  will  be,  for  the  prob- 
lem at  hand,  as  follows : 

Volu. 

1000, 8151,000 

3000 z8,ooo 

4«», 15,750 

5000, 19,080 

>o,0oo *,520 

Comparing  the  cost  of  copper  for  different  losses  on  line  using 
3000  volts  at  motor,  we  can  find  the  following : 

10  15  20  25  30  per  cent,  loss  on  line. 

(63,000        £39>75o        $i&fioo       (11,000       (16,300  cost  of  copper. 

A  comparison  of  these  figures  leads  us  to  select  as  high  a  volt- 
age as  can  be  safely  insulated  and  a  drop  of  say  20  per  cent,  at  full 
load.  These  conditions  lead  to  a  discussion  of  the  various  sys- 
tems of  electrical  transmission  and  the  selection  of  motor,  which 
we  must  omit  as  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  touch  upon  the  relative 
merits  of  rival  electrical  apparatus  in  this  paper.  Progress  in  the 
direction  of  the  use  of  higher  electro- motive  force  has  been  con- 
tinuous, and  the  advantage  of  the  use  of  high- voltage  is  strikingly 
shown  by  the  above  table.  An  examination,  however  of  the  chief 
electrical  transmission  systems  in  actual  use  is  the  safest  guide  in 
the  selection  of  machinery  for  a  new  plant- 
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We  must  now  close  this  very  general  statement  of  an  interestii^ 
problem.  If  we  have  succeeded  in  suggesting  to  the  reader  the 
importance  of  dividing  engineering  problems  rigidly  into  their  ele- 
ments as  the  first  step  toward  solution^the  purpose  of  this  paper 
will  be  fulfilled.  However  formidable  an  undertaking  may  appear, 
taken  as  a  whole,  it  must  be  remembered  that  no  problem  need 
ever  be  solved  in  this  way.  The  engineer  who  most  readily  analy- 
zes such  problems  seldom  sees  an  array  of  complicated  unsolvable 
difficulties  but  a  series  of  concise  questions  to  each  of  which  he 
can,  with  sufficient  labor,  give  a  definite  answer. 


ON  THE  OCCURRENCE  OF  CRETACEOUS  CLAYS  AT 
NORTHPORT,  L.  I. 

By  HEINRICH  RIES. 

The  geological  age  of  the  extensive  clay-beds  on  the  north 
.shore  of  Long  Island  has  been  a  matter  of  much  speculation,  as 
•  the  organic  remains  hitherto  found  have  been  few  or  fragmentary. 
Glen  Cove  is  the  only  locality  where  identifiable  fossils  (of  creta- 
ceous age)  have  been  {bund  in  the  clay,  and  while  these  same  fos- 
sils have  been  found  along  the  shore  as  far  as  Lloyd's  Neck,* 
their  condition  usually  tends  to>  point  to  their  derivation  from  a 
distant  source. 

On  Little  Neck,  in  Northport  Bay,  is  an  extensive  deposit  of 
stoneware  clay  and  fire-sand  which  has  been  successfully  worked 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  clay  is  stratified,  the  layers  being 
separated  by  lamina:  of  sand.  In  color  the  material  varies  from 
black  to  brown  and  yellow,  and  it  becomes  very  sandy  in  its  upper 
portion.  There  is  a  dip  of  15°  S.E.  Overlying  the  clay  is  cross- 
bedded  fine  sand  and  gravel,  the  latter  containing  much  coarse 
material  near  the  surface.  Very  little  glacial  till  covers  the  whole, 
and  much  fine  white  fire-sand  occurs  in  the  bank. 

In  a  previous  paper  f  the  writer  mentioned  this  clay  deposit,  and 

•  A,  Hollick  :  "  Some  Further  Notes  on  ihe  Geology  of  the  North  Shore  of  Loi^ 
Island  '-—Trant.  N.   Y.  Acad.  Set.,  Vol.  XIH. 

+  "  Notes  on  the  Clays  of  New  York  .Stale  and  Their  Economic  Value."— TVmi. 
N.    y.  Acad.Sii,\o\.  XI. 
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expressed  the  belief  that  it  would  be  found  to  be  of  cretaceous 
age.  Such  has  proven  to  be  the  case.  In  a  recent  visit  to  the 
locality  a  careful  examination  of  the  section  exposed  showed  that 
a  brownish- black  seam  of  the  clay,  two  feet  thick,  contained  plant 
fragments  in  great  quantity,  and  a  few  of  them  were  sufficiently 
well  preserved  to  permit  identification  and  prove  the  cretaceous 
age  of  the  deposit  beyond  doubt.  Mr.  Arthur  HolHck,  to  whom 
the  material  was  turned  over  for  study,  has  kindly  given  me  the 
following  preliminary  list :  Paliurus  integrifoiia  {HoWicV),  Laiirus 
angusta  (Heer),  Paliurus  sp,,*  Protceoides  daphnogenoides  (Heer), 
Myrsine  sp.,  Williamsonia  sp.,  Celastrophyllum  sp.  Diatoms  have 
also  been  found  in  this  clayit  and  their  occurrence  is  important 
on  account  of  its  being  the  earliest  recorded  occurrence  of  these 
organisms. 

As  fragments  of  sandstone  containing  cretaceous  plants  have 
previously  been  found  only  on  that  portion  of  Long  Island  lying 
to  the  north  of  a  line  joining  the  southern  boundary  of  the  creta- 
ceous areas  of  New  Jersey  and  Martha's  Vineyard,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  cretaceous  of  Long  Island  would  also  be  found 
only  within  these  limits.  As  such  a  line,  however,  passes  from 
Long  Uland  at  Lloyd's  Neck,  this  theory  cannot  be  retained  in 
its  present  form,  as  the  Little  Neck  cretaceous  deposit  is  several 
miles  southeast  of  Lloyd's  Neck. 


THE  KOSAKA  MINING  AND  REDUCTION  WORKS, 
Rice H 00,  JAPAN. 

Bv  M.  KUWABARA,  OSAKA,  JAPAN. 

Topographical  and  General  Remarks. — The  Kosaka  Mining  and 
Reduction  Works  arc  located  at  the  northwestern  part  of  Ricchoo, 
a  province  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Mainland  of  Japan.  The 
hills,  wher^the  mining  operations  are  carried  on,  are  nearly  1000 
feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  reduction  works  are  situated  in  a 
valley,  a  little  more  than  a  mile  south  of  the  mines. 

•  Resembles  Paiiurm  CaiomH  (H«r),  a  Tertiary  species  (Fl,  Foss.  Arct.  I.,  121, 
pi.  xvii ,  Fig.  2dl,  bul  is  much  smaller.     It  is  probably  a  new  species 

t  "  Miero-Organiams  in  the  CUys  of  New  York  Slale."  H.  Ries  —  Trans.  N.  Y. 
A«<d.  Sd.,  Vol.  Xlll. 
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The  locality  is  somewhat  hilly;  the  hill-ranges  generally  nin- 
ning  north  and  south,  or  parallel  to  the  main  mountain  chains 
traversing  a  few  miles  east  of  the  mines.  The  rivers  and  rivulets 
from  different  valleys  of  these  hills  form  the  Kosaka  river,  which, 
passing  near  the  reduction  works,  makes  its  way  to  the  river 
Yoneshiro;  the  latter  is  navigable,  in  some  seasons,  to' within 
four  miles  of  the  works,  forming  a  communication  between  the 
Japan  Sea  and  this  important  mining  district  of  the  province.  The 
Kosaka  river  and  its  upper  branches  are  largely  utilized  for  float- 
ing logs  and  fuel  wood  from  the  hilly  forests  of  the  north,  but  they 
are  not  high  enough  to  be  applied  to  the  machinery  of  the  min- 
ing or  the  reduction  works.  The  lowlands  along  the  banks  of 
the  river  Kosaka  are  widely  cultivated  for  rice,  witli  scattering 
villages  here  and  there. 

On  the  plateaus  and  valleys  near  the  mines,  stands  a  mining 
office  including  an  assay  room,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  the 
crushing,  sifting,  and  sorting  places,  and  miners'  houses,  etc.,are 
regularly  arranged,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  in  number.  Around 
the  reduction  works  there  is  also  a  village,  or  rather  a  smalltown, 
containing  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  houses.  These  two  vil- 
lages together  contain  more  than  two  thousand  inhabitants,  nearly 
one-half  of  whom  are  the  employes  of  the  mines  and  the  reduc- 
tion works. 

No  coal  is  found  in  this  district,  and  as  the  transportation  is  not 
easy,  either  by  land  or  water,  it  cannot  be  imported  from  Hoccaido 
or  other  coal -producing  provinces  of  this  country,  so  that  these 
works,  as  well  as  other  works  in  the  neighborhood,  depend  wholly 
for  their  fuel  on  the  forests,  which  are  becoming  quickly  exhausted, 
and  wood  is  becoming  dearer  and  dearer  every  year.  The  water- 
power,  too,  is  very  limited.  There  are  at  present,  two  overshot 
water-wheels  at  the  reduction  works,  each  20  feet  in  diameter  and 
10  feet  in  breadth.  The  one  which  is  placed  at  a  higher  level  is 
connected  with  the  pulverizing  rolls  for  the  ore,  while  the  other,  or 
the  lower,  is  connected  to  the  brine-pumps,  blowing-engines,  brick- 
making  machinery,  workshops,  etc.  A  third  one,  of  nearly  the 
same  size,  may  be  constructed  at  an  intermediate  position  between 
the  other  two  ;  but  the  power  obtainable  with  these  three  wheels 
will  not  together  exceed  about  30  to  60  horse-power  per  d  ly  of  10 
hours,  varying  with  seasons. 

The  maximum  height  of  snow  in  winter  ranges  from  three  to 
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five  feet,  and  the  average  highest  and  lowest  temperature  through- 
out the  year  is  about  90°  F.  and  10°  F.,  respectively.  The  rain- 
fal)  is  somewhat  heavy,  as  compared  with  the  average  of  (he 
whole  islands. 

The  prices  of  manual  labor  in  this  district  are  low,  though  much 
higher  than  the  average  of  the  whole  country,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  following  examples,  viz.,  miners,  from  38  to  iS  sen,*  per  8 
hours;  roasters,  40  to  20  sen  per  12  hours;  lixiviators,  38  to  18 
sen  per  iz  hours;  blacksmiths,  i|0  to  20  sen  per  10  hours;  car- 
penters, 42  to  15  sen  per  10  hours,  etc. 

Short  History. — The  discovery  of  the  northern  portion  of  the 
"  Kosaka  Lode  "  was  made,  in  the  year  1829,  by  a  peasant  of  a 
neighboring  village.  The  ore  then  discovered  was  the  "black 
ore,"  so  called  in  this  locality.  He  worked  it  for  some  time,  and 
tried  the  extraction  of  lead  and  silver  from  this  ore  with  an  open 
Japanese  hearth,  but  at  last  abandoned  it  as  a  complete  failure. 
In  i86t,  another  farmer,  by  the  name  of  Kobayashi,  of  the  same 
village,  rediscovered  the  lode,  but  at  its  middle  portion  this  time. 
He  was  successful  in  extracting  some  silver  from  the  recently  dis- 
covered "  black  ore  "  by  the  same  method  as  his  predecessor.  Two 
years  after  the  discovery,  he  builta  few  huts  for  his  men  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  mines,  and  continued  his  work,  but  on  a  very  small 
scale  and  without  any  profit,  till  the  year  1866,  when  the  governor 
of  this  province  took  the  work  into  his  own  hands.  Mr.  Oshima, 
a  foremost  metallurgist  at  that  time,  and  a  resident  of  the  province, 
now  built  a  smelting  furnace  of  European  style,  and  several  open 
hearths.  This  smelting  furnace  was  the  first  one  ever  built  on  the 
islands;  but,  unfortunately,  it  had  hardly  time  to  be  set  in  blast 
when  the  great  civil  war  broke  out  in  the  next  year,  and  thus  post- 
poned the  work  of  our  entire  mines. 

In  1870,  two  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  civil  war,  the 
works  were  taken  up  by  the  government,  and  the  same  Mr. 
Oshima,  having  been  appointed  manager,  recommenced  his  treat- 
ment which  consisted  of  the  following  processes : 

1.  Heap-roasting  the  "black  ore." 

2.  Smelting  the  roasted  "  black  ore "  and  raw  "  earthy  ore  " 
(which  \vas  then  discovered)  in  the  smelting  furnace,  with  siliceous 
sand,  slags,  and  charcoal.     As  soon  as  the  molten  matte  formed 
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in  the  furnace,  it  was  drawn  out  into  the  tnatte-pans,  mottca  lead 
was  added  and  briskly  stirred  with  iron  tjols  in  order  to  extract 
as  much  silver  as  possible  rrom  the  matte  in  the  Torm  of  silver- 
lead. 

3.  Heap-roasting  of  the  partly-desilverized  matte,  and  subse- 
quent smelting  of  the  roasted  matte  with  plumbiferous  products 
in  open  hearths,  for  the  production  of  silverjead,  and  the  concflt- 
tration  of  copper  at  the  same  time.  These  were  repeated  several 
times,  until  the  copper  contained  in  the  matte  was  recovered  in 
the  metallic  form.  The  crude  copper  thus  obtained  was  cast  into 
ingots. 

4.  Cupeilation  of  silver-lead  in  the  Japanese  cupellation  hearths. 
The  brick-silver  was  melted  in  crucibles  and  cast  into  bullion. 

In  1 873  Mr.  C.  Netto,  a  German  mining  engineer,  was  appointed 
the  chief  engineer  of  the  works.  He  built  two  large  Mansfeld 
smelting- furnaces,  two  double-hearth  reverberatory  roasting-fur- 
naces  with  a  lOO-foot  stack,  and  two  English  cupellation- furnaces. 
His  treatment  consisted  of  the  following  processes: 

1.  Heap-roasting  the  "black  ore," 

2.  Smelting  the  roasted  "  black  ore  "  and  the  "  earthy  ore  "  in  the 
Mansfeld  furnaces,  and  granulating  the  matte  thus  produced  in 
cold  water. 

3.  Grinding  the  granulated  matte  with  large  stone-mills. 

4.  Roasting  the  ground  matte  in  the  rcverberatories  for  sul- 
phate of  silver. 

5.  Ziervogel  process  to  the  roasted  matte  for  the  extraction  of 
silver. 

6.  Hunt  and  Douglass  process  to  the  residues  of  the  previous 
process,  for  the  extraction  of  copper. 

7.  Refining  the  cement-silver  in  the  cupellation-furnaces  and 
casting  into  bullion. 

8.  Melting  the  cement-copper  in  open  hearths  and  casting  in 
ingots. 

By  this  method  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  silver  and  30  to  50  pt' 
cent,  of  the  copper  contained  in  the  matte  are  said  to  have  been 
usually  recovered,  Mr,  Netto  left  the  works  in  1877,  and  was  ap- 
pointed the  professor  of  mining  and  metallut^y  in  the  Impenal 
University,  Tokyo. 

By  Netto's  improvements — or,  rather,  revolution — of  the  re- 
duction processes,  the  product  was  trebled;  but  as  charcoal  and 
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wood,  which  are  the  only  fuels  in  this  district,  became  scarcer 
and  scarcer,  and  their  prices  higher  and  higher,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  support  the  works  any  longer,  were  it  not  for 
another  great  improvement  in  l88i.  This  was  the  abandonment 
of  the  smelting- furnaces  and  the  application  of  the  Augustine  pro- 
cess direct  to  the  "  earthy  ore." 

This  improvement  not  only  avoided  the  large  consumption  of 
charcoal,  but  also  greatly  increased  the  capacity  of  the  reduction 
works,  thus  entirely  altering  the  financial  conditions  of  the  works. 
The  works  were  bought  by  Fujita  &  Co.,  in  1884,  and  have  been 
continued,  with  improvements,  to  the  present  day. 

Fn.  I. 


Geology,  Form  of  the  Ore-Deposit,  etc. — The  geological  forma- 
tion of  this  district  consists  chiefly  of  a  pale,  green-colored  tuff  of 
the  Tertiary  age.  Its  general  strike  is  nearly  north  and  south, 
dipping  30°  to  60"  toward  the  east.  Through  the  beds  of  tuff 
and  nearly  along  their  strike,  quartz-andesite  outcrops  at  several 
places,  forming  more  or  less  high  peaks  or  ranges  among  the  wide- 
spreading  plateaus.  The  ore-deposits — of  which  there  are  sev- 
eral, but  only  one  workable — are,  as  a  rule,  found  in  the  tuff  near 
the  lines  of  contact  of  the  two  above-mentioned  rocks.  The  only 
workable  one,  called  the  "  Kosaka  Lode,"  obeys  also  this  general 
rule,  and  it  seems  (see  Fig.  l)  to  have  been  formed  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  junction  of  andesite  and  tuff-beds,  by  means  of 
segregation  and  impregnation  through  the  coarse  breccia-like  vol- 
canic products  forming  the  country  rock.  There  is  no  definite 
division  between  the  foot-wall  and  the  lode,  but  a  most  distinct 
line  is  observable  along  the  hanging-wall.  In  most  parts  of  the 
lode  distinct  marks  of  stratification  can  be  observed,  leading  one 
to  believe  them,  at  first  sight,  to  be  a  bedded  vein ;  but  after  close 
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observation  it  will  be  found  that  the  stratification  has  no  relation 
to  the  mode  of  deposition,  but  is  only  the  original  marks  of  strati- 
fication of  the  tuff  through  which  the  ore  had  afterwards  impreg- 
nated. 

This  lode  runs  along  the  strike  and  dip  of  the  country-rock. 
Its  length,  already  explored,  is  more  than  1500  feet,  with  the 
breadth  averaging  about  100  feet,  and  nearly  filled  with  ore  from 
wall  to  wall.  In  the  upper  portions  of  the  lode,  say  100  feet  down 
the  outcrops,  the  ore  is  decomposed,  showing  an  earthy  appear- 
ance of  various  shades  and  resembling  the  "  colorados "  of  the 
Mexicans  or  the  "pecos"  of  the  Peruvians,  but  generally  much 
poorer.  This  is  called  ihe  "earthy  ore"  in  this  district.  The 
lower  parts  consist  of  heavy  black-colored  ore,  corresponding  to 
the  "  negroes  "  of  the  Mexicans ;  this  is  called  the  "  black  ore. " 
The  vein  stuff  consists  chiefly  of  volcanic  ashes,  heavy  spar  and 
gypsum.  The  "  black  ore  "  is  composed  of  heavy  spar,  galena, 
zinc-blende,  copper  and  iron  pyrites,  tetrahedrite,  etc.,  all  of  which 
are  commonly  found  in  minutecrystalsand  thoroughly  intermixed 
with  each  other.  It  is  compact,  hard  and  heavy,  and  no  method 
of  concentration  seems  practicable.  The  annexed  is  the  analysis 
of  an  average  sample  of  "  black  ore  " : 

Percent. 

Gold, 0,0003 

Silver 0.03 

Copper, 3.96 

Lead, 8.01 

Zinc, I2.a6 


Anlimony ozo 

Alumina, {.45 

Magnesia, a.64 

Silica, 1.50 

Sulphur, 2i.oi 

Barium  sulphate 35.17 

Total, 99.3903 

Among  the  minerals  of  which  the  black  ore  is  composed  tetra- 
hedrite stands  foremost  in  the  richness  of  silver,  but  its  occurrence 
is  exceedingly  rare ;  next  comes  galena,  the'  third  cof>per  pyrites, 
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the  Tourth  zinc-blende,  and  the  fifth  iron  pyrites;  so  that  the  value 
of  a  piece  of  black  ore  can  be  judged  approximately  by  the  pre- 
dominance of  one  or  the  other  of  its  constituent  minerals.  The 
portions  rich  in  galena  are  comparatively  rare,  while  those  rich  in 
iron  pyrites  are  most  abundant. 

The  "  earthy  ore  "  is  nothing  more  than  the  decomposed  "  black 
ore."  Its  value  in  silver  can  generally  be  told  by  its  different  shades ; 
the  greenish  and  yellowish  varieties  are  the  richest,  brownish,  red- 
ish.  grayish  and  whitish  following  in  order.  The  following  is  an 
imperfect  analysis  of  a  richer  class  of  the  "  earthy  ore : " 


Copper 0.23 


Alumina, 1.S5 

Silica, 17.00 

Maenesia 0.35 

Sulphur, 3.66 

Barium  sulpha:  e, 49.38 

Tola! 96.176 

Only  the  "earthy  ore"  is  worked  at  present,  the  metallurgical 
treatment  of  the  black  ore  being  not  yet  determined. 

Milling  and  Dressing. — As  the  lode  can  be  reached  by  levels 
from  neighboring  valleys  to  the  depth  of  more  than  2000  feet,  no 
shaft,  hauling  engine  or  pump  is  needed  in  mining  the  earthy 
ore.  A  modificatJon  of  the  post  and  stall  system  of  collieries  is 
adapted  in  getting  the  earthy  ore,  as  the  deposits  were  formed 
not  only  in  situ,  but  widely  spread  out  since  their  formation,  at- 
taining a  breadth  in  some  places  of  700  feet,  with  a  thickness  of  j 
to  50  feet,  and  resembling  a  thick  bed  of  coal.  The  deposits  are 
commonly  covered  by  new  beds  of  volcanic  ashes  and  pumice,  10 
to  30  feet  in  depth,  and  where  the  superficial  covering  is  not  very 
thick,  quarrying  is  used  for  getting  the  ore.  The  earthy  ore  is 
almost  exclusively  attacked  with  picks,  very  rarely  needing  blast- 
ing. Each  drift  is  5  feet  by  7  feet  in  size,  and  is  timbered  through- 
out its  length. 

The  ore  from  all  the  workings  is  carried  out  by  tramways  and 
dumped  on  a  platform  near  the  entrance  of  the  main  level,  where  - 
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big  pieces  are  picked  off,  and  the  rest  is  thrown  down  to  the  bin 
of  a  trommel  placed  below  the  platform  and  worked  by  two  boys. 
The  trommel  is  2  feet  in  dinmeter,  4  feet  in  length,  with  8-mesh 
wire-cloth.  The  fine  pieces  passing  the  screen  fail  through  an  in- 
clined shoot  into  cars  which  carry  them  to  another  and  lower  shoot, 
whence  they  are  carried  to  2  storing  place.  The  large  pieces  which 
did  not  pass  the  screen  also  run  down  an  adjacent  shoot  into  other 


cars,  which  carry  them  to  a  different  shoot,  whence  they  are  carried 
to  a  cobbing  place,  and  after  being  cobbed  are  finished  with  2-inesh 
band-sieves.  The  big  pieces  put  aside  at  the  platform  arc  spalled 
and  afterward  brought  to  the  same  cobbing  place.  The  cobbing 
is  performed  with  peculiar  broad-faced  cobbing-hammers  by  women 
or  by  the  weaker  men,  each  cobbing  200  to  500  pounds  per  day, 
and  getting  three  sen  per  100  pounds. 

As  no  water-power  is  obtainable  in  the  mines  and  fuel  is  vef>' 
difficult  to  be  brought  up,  all  work  necessarily  is  performed  by 
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manual  labor.  Three  sets  of  hand-rolls  were  recently  adapted  for 
the  cobbing  with  a  good  success,  each  set,  worked  by  two  young 
workmen,  crushing  i  %  tons  per  day.  All  sorts  of  earthy  ore  are 
mixed  so  as  to  form  a  single  quality,  and  carried  down  by  tram- 
ways to  the  drying-furnace  situated  above  the  pulverizing-mill. 
The  metallurgical  treatment  of  earthy  ore  involves : 
I.  Drying  and  Pulverizing. — The  ore,  being  always  wet,  must  be 
dried  before  pulverizing.  This  is  done  with  a  step  furnace  (Fig.  2) 
4  feet  square  and  about  30  feet  high.  The  ore  is  fed  in  showers 
from  the  top  by  a  workman  with  a  shovel  and  is  received  by  iron 


Fig.  3. 


5..K„.1   PU, 


cars  at  the  bottom  and  carried  to  the  bins  of  the  pulverizing  rolls. 
A  feeder,  a  stoker  and  a  carman  are  employed  in  the  furnace  per 
shift  of  1 2  hours,  and  about  100  tons  of  ore  are  dried  per  24  hours, 
using  3  cords  of  wood. 

The  pulverizing  is  performed  by  two  sets  of  Cornish  rolls,  J8 
inches  in  diameter  and  18  inches  in  length,  worked  by  an  over- 
shot water-wheel,  20  feet  in  diameter  and  10  feet  in  width,  and 
delivering  8  to  20  horse-power.  The  dried  ore  is  charged  with 
a  shovel  on  a  flat  percussion  sieve,  and  the  part  which  does  not 
pass  through  the  sieve  falls  on  the  rolls.  The  rolls  are  only 
worked  during  the  day,  the  two  sets  together  producing  about 
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103  tons  of  pulverized  ore  per  day.  The  punched  screen  of  the 
sieve  has  4  holes  to  the  linear  inch.  The  roll-tires  are  cast  of 
white-iron,  and  renewed  once  every  month.  The  pulverized  ore  i> 
carried  in  cars  to  the  top  of  the  roasting  furnaces,  a  distance  of 
nearly  half  a  mile. 

2.  Roasting. — This  is  done  with  long  3-hearth  reverberatory 
calciners  (Fig.  3),  of  which  there  are  two  in  constant  work  and  one 
is  in  reserve.  Each  hearth  of  the  furnace  is  9  feet  by  12  feet, 
and  the  fire-place  is  2  feet  by  9  feet,  the  stack  common  to  the  three 
furnaces  being  100  feet  in  height.  A  charge  consists  of  1700  pounds 
of  ore,  with  4  per  cent,  of  salt  and  some  iron-pyrites,  which  is 
charged  on  the  hearth  furthest  from  the  fire-place.  The  ore  is 
kept  in  each  hearth,  with  frequent  stirring,  during  20  minutes,  and 
removed  to  the  next  hearth,  taking  an  hour  to  finish  each  charge. 
The  first,  or  finishing  hearth,  is  kept  at  a  cherry-red  heat,  but  the 
third,  or  hearth  furthest  back,  is  almost  dark.  Each  furnace  needs 
two  shifts  of  6  roasters  and  1  assistant  each,  and  roasts  60  charges, 
or  102,000  pounds  of  ore,  per  24  hours,  using  4  cords  or  thereabouts 
of  wood.  The  roasted  ore  is  received  from  the  finishing  hearth  in 
iron  cars  and  carried  to  the  cooling  floor,  where  it  is  left  by  itself 
for  some  hours,  and  lastly  sprinkled  with  cold  water. 

About  7  per  cent,  of  silver  originally  contained  in  the  ore  is 
lost  in  the  roasting,  while  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  remainder  is 
converted  into  chloride.  The  work  of  the  cooling  floor  and  that 
of  carrying  and  charging  the  cooled  ore  to  the  dissolving  vats  is 
performed  by  contractors  at  ^2  sen  per  ton. 

3.  Lixiviation  and  Precipitation. — These  operations  are  per- 
formed as  in  the  Augustine  process.  There  are  21  dissolving  vats 
placed  in  a  straight  line  on  the  highest  floor,  next  to  that  of  the 
storage-tanks,  of  the  lixiviation  room.  The  vats  are  elliptical  in 
shape,  measuring  7  feet  in  length,  5  feet  in  breadth  and  2^  feet  in 
depth,  holding  2  tons  of  roasted  ore.  A  much  larger  size  of  vats 
is  desirable,  but  the  size  of  the  room  does  not  permit  it.  Over 
the  false-bottom  of  the  vat,  perforated  with  l-inch  holes,  two 
sheets  of  straw-matting  are  laid,  and  fixed  against  the  sides  of  the 
vat  by  means  of  a  temporary  wooden  hoop.  The  ore  is  charged 
on  the  filter  bottom  thus  formed  to  within  6  inches  of  the  rim  of 
the  vat,  but  it  shrinks  many  inches  after  the  introduction  of  hot 
brine.  Base  metal  leaching  with  water  does  not  precede  the  lixi- 
viation with  brine.     The  brine  is  introduced  over  the  top  of  ore 
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through  a  wooden  trough,  which  runs  along  the  discharging  side  of 
the  row  of  dissolving  vats,  and  receives  the  brine  from  the  storage 
tanks  placed  on  the  highest  floor  at  one  end  of  the  room.  The 
brine  contains  about  18  per  cent,  of  common  salt  and  large  quan- 
tities of  chloride  of  iron.  Its  temperature  is  generally  kept  at 
70°  C.  The  current  of  the  brine  is  broken  by  a  piece  of  matting 
floating  in  the  vat. 

It  takes  about  10^  hours  to  complete  the  lixiviation  of  a  vat  of 
ore,  41  cubic  feet,  or  203^  cubic  feet  per  ton  of  ore,  of  brine  being 
usually  needed.  When  no  trace  of  silver  is  detected  in  the  solution 
by  a  polished  copper  plate  held  at  the  discharging  cock  of  the  vat, 
the  flow  of  brine  is. cut  ofT,  and  wash-water  is  turned  on  in  its 

Fig.  4. 


place,  from  a  much  smaller  trough  placed  adjacent  to  that  of  brine, 
to  take  out  the  brine  remaining  in  the  tails  as  completely  as  pos- 
sible. The  washing  with  water  continues  about  one  hour,  and 
the  tails  are  taken  out  with  wooden  shovels  to  the  wagons  on  the 
tramway  along  the  charging  side  of  the  vats,  and  carried  to  the 
dump-heap,  a  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  precipi- 
tation tanks.  Fig.  4,  are  built  wholly  of  bricks,  lined  with  the  Port- 
land cement  inside.  The  first  or  highest  tank  is  only  for  the  settle- 
ment of  some  fine  slimes  and  ferruginous  matter  contained  in  the 
solution  coming  out  of  the  vate..  The  second  and  third  are  for 
precipitating  the  silver  by  means  of  copper.  These  have  a  false 
bottom  formed  just  like  that  of  the  dissolving  vats.  Over  the  false 
bottom  covered  with  straw-matting,  a  bed  of  bean-shot  copper, 
about  2  inches  thick,  is  laid,  which,  in  turn,  is  covered  with  double 
layers  of  sheet-copper,  after  the  manner  of  setting  tiles  on  the  roof, 
each  sheet  being  8  inches  x  6  inches  and  i  inch  thick.  On  the 
VOL,  XV.— 15 
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top  of  the  sheet-copper  beds  in  the  second  tank,  wooden  frames 
resembling  those  of  a  window,  are  placed,  over  which  double  layers 
of  matting  are  laid,  to  form  a  filtering  bottom.  This  is  important 
for  separating  the  thick  ferruginous  deposits  which  will,  other- 
wise, be  mingled  with  the  cement-silver  deposited  below  them. 

The  fourth  or  lowest  tank  is  for  precipitating  the  copper  by 
means  of  iron,  the  iron  used  being  old  scraps  from  iron-works. 
The  brine  escaping  the  fourth  tank  flows  down  to  the  brine-sump, 
whence  it  is  constantly  pumped  back  to  the  storage-tanks,  by 
means  of  five  wooden  pumps  worked  by  a  water-wheel.  The 
brine  is  warmed  to  the  proper  degree  in  the  storage  tanks  by 
means  of  steam,  and  lasts  indefinitely,  salt  being  added,  from  time 
to  time,  in  the  brine-sump.  This  addition  of  salt  amounts  to  a 
ton  per  day,  or  nearly  19.6  pounds  per  ton  of  ore.  A  boiler  of  20 
nominal  horse-power  furnishes  the  steam  here  used,  and  consumes 
a  little  more  than  2  cords  of  wood  per  day. 

Each  of  the  precipitation  tanks,  125  feet  in  length,  is  divided 
into  eight  equal  compartments,  independent  of  one  another,  so 
that  any  compartment,  can  be  emptied  without  interfering  widi 
the  work  of  the  other  compartments.  The  cement-silver  is  taken 
out  once  every  month  and  squeezed  to  circular  disks,  i  foot 
in  diameter  and  nearly  3}^  inches  thick,  by  means  of  a  screw- 
press.  The  cement- silver,  when  dried,  contains  from  15  to  75 
per  cent,  of  silver.  The  cement-copper  is  taken  out  from  Iwo 
compartments,  alternately,  every  day,  fresh  scrap-iron  being  added 
each  time.  The  cement-copper  contains  about  70  per  cent,  of 
copper  and  0.15  per  cent,  of  silver.  About  80  per  cent,  of  silver 
and  60  per  cent,  of  copper  are  usually  extracted  from  the  roasted 
ore,  the  residues  holding  about  O  005  per  cent,  of  silver. 

Two  shifts  of  8  men  each,  are  needed  in  the  lixiviation  works 
every  1 2  hours  ;  5  at  the  vats  and  tanks,  i  at  the  pumps,  and  2  at 
the  boiler.  The  residues  from  the  dissolving  vats  are  removed 
by  contractors  at  a  cost  of  48  sen  per  ton. 

4.  Refining  the  Canent-Silver. — The  disks  of  cement-silver  are 
dried  in  retort  dryers,  and  .subsequently  refined  with  an  addition 
of  lead,  in  the  two  English  cupellation  furnaces.  The  tests  are 
made  of  the  best  hydraulic  cement,  with  no  addition  of  sand; 
125  pounds  to  170  pounds  of  cement-silver  make  the  charge 
for  a  campaign  of  cupellation,  and  the  lead  to  be  added  to  a 
charge  is  about  300  pounds.     It  takes  ten  hours  or  thereabouts 
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to  6nish  a  campaign^ and  a  test  lasts  for  three  successive  campaigns. 
The  silver,  after  refining,  is  poured  into  water,  while  still  in  the 
molten  state,  for  granulation.  The  granulated  silver  is  melted  in 
graphite  crucibles  and  cast  In  cast-iron  moulds.  A  brick  of  the 
bullion  measures  13  inches  long  and  3.4  inches  wide  at  the  top, 
14  inches  long  and  5.4  inches  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  nearly  4.2 
inches  thick,  weighing,  on  an  average,  lOOO  ounces.  Their  aver- 
age fineness  is  985.  They  are  sent  to  the  mint,  at  Osaka,  to  be 
cast  into  coins. 

5-  Treatment  of  the  Cement-Copper. — It  is  melted  in  small  open 
hearths  with  charcoal,  with  some  addition  of  quartz-sand  and 
lime,  and  after  skimming  the  slag  thus  formed  the  molten  copper 
is  cast  into  ingots.  Half  a  ton  of  cement-copper  is  melted  in  a 
hearth  per  day,  a  smelter  and  an  assistant,  and  a  little  more  than 
400  pounds  of  charcoal,  being  needed.  The  size  of  an  ingot  is  17 
inches  by  7  inches,  and  1  inch  in  thickness,  weighing  50  to  60 
pounds.  It  is  above  80  per  cent,  fine  and  is  sold  as  argentiferous 
ingot-copper,  A  part  of  the  cement-copper,  however,  is  further 
refined  for  the  manufacture  of  the  copper-plates  and  shots  to  be 
used  in  the  precipitation  tanks. 

Yield  of  the  Reduction  Works, — For  the  year  ending  September 
30,  1 89 1,  the  results  obtained  in  the  reduction  works  were  as 
follows ; 

Quantity.  Silvei  canunUi.  Copper  conteols. 

Ore  treated,.        .         .      3l,lHl.S   Ions.  269,5155  °"-  117.141011^ 

Bullion  produced,          .    214,014,3    nc;.  211,809.0  ozs.             

Ingot -copper  produced,            88.72  tons.  Not  calculated,  82,50  tons. 

Thus,  the  yield  of  silver  was  78.59  per  cent.,  and  that  of  copper 

70.43  per  «nt- 

Cost  of  Treatment. — The  mining  and  reduction  expenses  for  the 
same  year  were  as  follows  ; 

Exploration. 

Yen.       Per  ton. 

Boring, 116.12S 

Quarrying, 1,106.343 

Underground  exploration 9.577-078 

Repairing  of  leveb, 4,752.029 

Tramways, 9S3-007 

16.514.585    a45S 
Mining  and  Sorting. 

Mining 32,039.014 

Sorting 6,054.650 

38,093.664    1.049 
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Reduction. 

Yen.  I 

Drying  and  pulverizing, 7,8c4.558 

Roasting, 39,466.832 

Lixiviation 30,451.640 

Refining,  casting,  etc.,  of  cement- copper,                  .  5,206.585 
Capellation  of  cement -silver  and  Mlver  lead  (the  Ul- 

ler  being  produced  in  refining  cement -copper),  3,915424 

Bullion  casting, 155.160 


Suggestions  for  a  Treatment  of  Seventv  Tons  of  the 
"  Black  Ore  "  Per  Day. 

1.  Spoiling. — The  ore  coming  out  of  mines  is  mostly  in  large 
lumps.  The  lumps  are  to  be  spalled  by  spalling-hammers,  some 
gangues  and  poor  portions  being  picked  off  at  the  same  time.  As 
manual  labor  is  very  cheap,  while  both  fuel  and  water-power  aie 
verj'  scarce,  it  is  profitable  to  use  this  and  the  next  method  instead 
of  breakers, 

2.  Cobbing. — The  spalled  ore,  which  is  6  to  4  inches  in  average 
size,  is  to  be  broken  to  about  i-inch  size.  This  can  be  done  by 
women,  or  weak  men,  with  cobbing-hammers.  A  woman  of 
average  strength  is  able  to  cob  about  1250  pounds  of  ore,  getting 
1 2  sen  per  day,  and  for  cobbing  70  tons  of  ore  per  day  there 
must  be  some  150  workmen. 

3.  Stall-Roasting  of  the  Cobbed  Ore. — This  is  to  be  done  in  the 
stalls  shown  in  Fig.  S-  Each  stall  is6  feet  wide,  10  feet  long,  3!-) 
feet  and  2^  feet  deep  in  the  front  and  the  back  wall  respectively, 
so  that  the  bottom  is  ascending  towards  the  back  wall  in  the  ratio, 
I  :  10.  There  are  two  parallel  air-ways  beneath  the  bottom  cov- 
pred  with  perforated  cast-iron  plates.  These  air-ways  are  for  the 
introduction  of  air  to  the  interior  of  the  ore-heaps  during  the  oper- 
ation, the  air  being  regulated  with  bricks  at  the  entrance  holes- 
About  two-fifths  of  a  cord  of  wood  is  spread  regularly  over  the 
bottom  of  the  stall,  and  8  tons  of  ore  are  piled  on  the  wood  floor 
thus  formed.  The  fire  is  set  from  the  entrance  holes  at  the  front 
wall,  two  short  temporary  chimneys  of  slabs  being  built  at  the 
back  wall.  The  ore  is  roasted  twice  in  this  manner,  the  first  and 
the  second  roasting  taking  about  nine  and  seven  days  respec- 
tively. A  battery  of  about  240  stalls  is  wanted  for  roasting  70 
tons  of  ore  per  day.  This  preliminary  roasting  is  unavoidable, 
for  the  roasted  ore  is  much  easier  to  pulverize  and  reduces  the 
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time   necessary  for  the  chloridizing- roasting  nearly  one-half,  as 
compared  with  the  raw  ore. 

4.  Ptdverising  the  Roasted  Ore. — This  is  to  be  done  by  three 
sets  of  26  inch  Krom  rolls,  two  sets  of  which  being  each  con- 
nected to  a  water-wheel  and  devoted  to  coarse  crushing,  while 
the  third  is  worked  by  a  steam-engine  and  adapted  to  fine  crush- 
ing, Elach  of  the  water-wheels  exerts  about  13  horse-power  for 
ten  hours  per  day,  while  the  steam-engine  is  40  horse-power  and 
works  through  day  and  night.  The  coarse-crushed  ore  is  sifted 
through  a  i6-mesh  sieve  previous  to  the  fine-crushing,  that  part 
which  passes  the  sieve  being  estimated  at  about  50  per  cent,  of  the 
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total  amount.     With  these  arrangements  it  will  be  able  to  crush 
70  tons  of  ore  per  day  so  as  to  pass  the  i6-mesh  sieves. 

5.  ClUoridising- Roasting  of  the  Pulverized  Ore — The  roasting  is 
to  be  done  in  long  reverberatory  calciners,  just  like  those  used  in 
the  treatment  of  the  earthy  ore,  but  having  four  hearths  instead  of 
three.  A  charge  consists  of  ^  ton  of  ore  and  4  per  cent,  of  com- 
mon salt.  The  ore  is  kept  one  hour  and  a  half  in  each  hearth, 
thus  taking  six  hours  to  pass  the  four  hearths.  The  salt  is  added 
in  the  last  hearth  an  hour  before  its  discharge.  Six  of  such  fur- 
naces are  needed  for  roasting  70  tons  of  ore,  each  furnace  roasting 
14  charges  per  day.  The  finished  ore  is  received  by  iron  cars  and 
conveyed  into  the  cooling  floor,  where  it  is  to  be  kept  for  several 
hours,  and  finally  .sprinkled  with  water. 
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6.  Treatment  of  tfu  Chloridised  Ore.by  the  Auffiisline  Process,  and 
Subsequently  by  the  Kiss  Process. — The  dissolving- vats,  precipita- 
tion-tanks, etc.,  for  the  Augustine  process,  are  exactly  the  same  as 
those  used  in  the  case  of  the  earthy  ore.  The  lixtviation  with  a 
hot  saturated  brine  is  continuedf<w  eleven  hours  and  is  then  leached 
with  water  so  as  to  remove  the  remaining  brine.  The  silver  and 
copper  are  precipitated  with  copper  and  iron  respectively  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  case  referred  to,  the  cement-silver  being 
taken  out  and  formed  into  disks  once  a  month,  white  the  cemeot- 
copper  is  to  be  cleaned  out  from  two  compartments  of  tlie  tank, 
alternately  every  day. 

After  leaching  the  residues  of  the  foregoing  process  with  water 
for  an  hour,  lixlviation  with  a  cold  2  per  cent,  solution  of  calcium 
hyposulphite  is  commenced  and  continued  about  twenty-two 
hours.  The  residues  are  then  washed  with  water  for  an  hour  and 
carried  off  by  cars  to  the  dump-heap,  as  sluicing  is  not  practica- 
ble. The  argentiferous  liquid  running  out  of  the  vats  is  con- 
ducted to  large  precipitation-tubs,  placed  in  a  row  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  precipitation- tanks  of  the  preceding  process.  Each 
of  these  tubs  is  7  feet  in  diameter  and  7  feet  in  depth.  The  silver 
is  precipitated  from  the  liquid  in  the  precipitation  tubs  with  cal- 
cium sulphide,  the  clear  solution  above  the  settled  precipitates 
is  to  be  run  into  a  sump,  and  pumped  back  to  the  storage- 
tanks  The  precipitates  are  to  be  cleaned  out  from  every  tub  once 
a  week,  and  boiled  with  caustic  soda  or  lime  for  saving  the 
free  sulphur  contained  in  them.  The  sodium  or  calcium  sulphide 
solution  is  siphoned  out  and  used  for  precipitating  fresh  charges, 
while  the  residual  sulphides  are  to  be  thoroughly  washed  with 
water  and  squeezed  into  disks  by  means  of  a  screw-press  or  a  filter- 
press,  such  as  Johnson's. 

About  seven-tenths  of  the  silver  extractable  in  these  processes 
will  go  into  the  cement-silver,  one-tenth  to  the  cement-copper  and 
the  remaining  one-fifth  to  the  sulphides.  The  cement-silver  usually 
contains  40  per  cent,  of  silver,  and  the  cement- copper  an  per 
cent,  of  silver  and  65  per  cent,  of  copper,  while  the  sulphides. 
whose  composition  is  very  variable,  contain  something  like  ajfi 
per  cent,  of  silver,  35  per  cent,  of  lead,  20  per  cent,  of  copper,  and 
.some  gold,  which  amounts  to  about  0.5  per  cent,  of  the  silver  con- 
tained in  them.     Now,  assuming  the  yield  of  silver  as  80  per  cent. 
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of  its  original  amount  in  the  ore,  and  that  of  copper  50  per  cent., 
there  win  be  formed  about  860  ounces  of  cement-silver,  1200 
pounds  of  sulphides,  and  3000  pounds  of  cement-copper,  from  70 
tons  of  ore. 

The  two  different  lixlviations  are  applied  to  this  ore  in  order  to 
obtain,  by  the  Augustine  process,  as  much  silver  as*  can  be  ex- 
tracted in  the  metallic  state,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  copper 
at  the  same  time;  and  by  the  Kiss  process  to  extract  the  silver 
and  gold  which  would  not  be  recovered  by  the  former  process. 
The  precipitates  from  the  Kiss  process  are  very  troublesome  to 
handle,  and  a  large  loss  of  silver  may  occur;  but  much  of  this 
can  be  avoided  by  the  introduction  of  the  Augustine  process  as 
here  suggested. 

7.  Roasting  the  Sulphides. — This  is  to  be  done  in  a  small  muffle- 
furnace,  the  sulphurous  acid  gas  generated  in  th^  furnace  being 
utilized  for  the  manufacture  of  calcium  hyposulphite.  The  sul- 
phides will  lose  about  20  per  cent,  of  their  weight  by  roasting ; 
so  that  960  pounds  of  roasted  products  will  be  obtained  by  roast- 
ing 1200  pounds  of  raw  sulphides. 

8.  Reduction  of  the  Roasted  SuipJadesj—For  this  purpose  the 
roasted  sulphides  are  to  be  formed  into  balls,  about  3  inches  in 
diameter,  with  some  addition  of  clay.  These  balls  are  to  be  melted 
in  a  small  smelting  furnace,  with  some  fluxes  and  charcoal,  the 
products  being  cupriferous  silver-lead  and  some  matte.  The  matte 
must  be  roasted  in  a  stall  or  a  kiln  and  again  added  to  the  furnace. 
About  620  pounds  of  the  cupriferous  silver-lead  will  be  obtained 
from  960  pounds  of  roasted  sulphides. 

9.  Liquation  of  the  Cupriferous  SUver-Lead, — For  separating  the 
copper  and  lead  in  the  cupriferous  silver-lead,  it  is  to  be  liquated 
in  the  Japanese  liquation-furnaces,  the  products  being  silver-lead 
and  crude  copper.  From  620  pounds  of  cupriferous  silver-lead 
about  320  pounds  of  pure  silver-lead  and  266  pounds  of  crude 
copper  will  be  formed,  the  silver-lead  containing  2  per  cent.,  or 
thereabouts,  of  silver. 

10.  Treatment  of  the  Cement  Copperandthe  Crude  Copper. — The 
cement-copper  and  the  crude  copper  from  the  last  operation  are 
melted  in  open-hearths  and  cast  in  iron  moulds,  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  in  the  case  of  the  cement-copper  obtained  from  the 
earthy  ore.     From  3000  pounds  of  the  cement- copper,  about  2400 
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pounds  of  the  ingot-copper,  of  about  So  per  cent,  in  Sneness,  wll 
be  produced. 

11.  Manufacture  of  Copper-Males  and  Bean-Shot  Copfxr.— 
Besides  the  cement-copper,  there  will  be  produced  about  looo 
pounds  of  cement-copper  per  day  from  the  copper  plates  and  shots 
placed  in  precipitation-tanks.  This  quantity  of  copper  must  be 
refined  by  melting  it  with  plumbiferous  products  in  open-hearths 
and  liquating  the  alloy  thus  formed  in  Japanese  liquation- fur- 
naces, the  products  being  silver-lead  and  crude  copper ;  the  latter 
contains  about  92  per  cent,  of  copper  and  is  cast  into  plates  and 
shots  to  be  again  added  to  the  precipitation-tanks.  On  treating 
1000  pounds  of  cement-copper,  about  147  pounds  of  silver-lead 
and  7CX)  pounds  of  plates  and  shots  will  be  produced. 

12.  Cupeilation  of  the  Stiver- Leads  from  the  Previous  Opera- 
tions.— This  is  to  be  done  in  the  English  cupeilation- furnaces, 
cupelling  10,000  pounds  of  silver-lead  in  a  campaign  lasting 
four  days.  The  products  are  auriferous  brick-silver,  litharge,  and 
hearth-bottom.  From  467  pounds  of  silver-leads  obtainable  per 
70  tons  of  ore,  about  109  ounces  of  auriferous  brick-silver  will  be 
produced. 

13.  Refining  the  Cement-Silver. — This  is  to  be  cupelled  in  the 
English  cupeilation- furnaces,  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  the  similar 
substance  from  the  earthy  ore.  From  860  ounces  of  cement- 
silver,  about  350  ounces  of  brick-silver  will  be  obtained. 

14.  Casting  the  Brick-SUver. — The  common  and  auriferous 
brick-silvers  are  to  be  separately  melted  in  graphite  crucibles,  and 
cast  in  iron  moulds  well  smoked  with  a  piece  of  burning  rosin. 
From  109  ounces  of  auriferous  brick-silver  and  350  ounces  of 
common  brick-silver,  about  107.43  ounces  and  346.00  ounces  of 
auriferous  and  non- auriferous  bullions  will  be  produced  respec- 
tively. 

15.  Reduction  of  Litharge  and  Hearth- Bottom. — Some  of  the 
products  from  the  cupeilation  furnaces  are  used  in  the  eleventh 
operation,  but  most  of  them  are  to  be  smelted  in  the  same  smelting 
furnace  used  in  smelting  the  roasted  sulphides,  with  an  addition 
of  acidic  slags,  and  the  lead  thus  reduced  cast  into  bars.  Some 
of  this  is  to  be  used  in  the  refining  of  cement-  silver,  and  the  rest  is 
sent  to  markets.  From  70  tons  of  ore,  some  300  pounds  of  lead 
will  be  produced. 
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Esihnated  Product  from  70  Tons  of  Ore, 

Ytn.* 
■07.43  ounces  of  auriferons  bullion,  containing  3.43  ounces  of 

gold,  97.39  ounces  of  silver,  9E5  fine, 180.48 

346.00  ounces  of  silver  bullion,  containing  340  SS  ounces  of 

silver  985  Rne,  @  1.32  yen, 412.58 

3666  pounds  of  argentiferous  ingot-copper,  containing  80  per 

cent,  of  copper  and  0.12  per  cent  of  silver,  @  y,  0.13,  .  319.92 
300  pounds  of  bnr-lead,  @  r- O-04> izoo 

934-98 
Estimated  Daily  Cost  of  Treating  70  Tons  of  Ore. 
1—2.  Mining, 

Ym.  Per  Too. 

Surveying, 0,30 

Exploration, 65.00 

Mining, 144.00 

Spalling  and  cobbing,   ......       2c;.oo 

234.30  3 -35 

3.  Slall'Roastmg. 

Yen.  Ptr  Ton. 

Conlnct  on  roasting  @  y.  a.24  per  ton,  .  .  16.S0 
10  wood  conveyers  @  y.  o  30,       .         .         .         .         2. 10 

6  cords  wood  @  y.  3,10, 1S.60 

Tools,  repairs,  etc 1.60 

Sundries,      ,         , 2.50 

41.60  O.S9 

A  a.  Coarse-Crusliing. 

Ytn.  Per  Ton. 

4  feeden  @  0.30,  .  .  .  ,  .  1.20 
2  men  on  rolls  and  sieves  (^  0.30,  .  .  0.60 
2  oilers  @  0.30, 0,60 

1  helper©  0.18, 0.18 

Tools, 1,00 

Sundries,  2,00 

9.58  0.14 

4(r.  Fine-Crushing. 

Yen.  Per  Ton. 

4  feeders  @  0.30, 1,20 

2  oilers  @  0.30 0.60 

I  helper  fT,  0.18, a  18 

6  stoters  ©0.25, 1.50 

Wood  conveyers  @  0.06  per  cord,        .         .         .  0.30 

5  cords  wood  @>  3.10, 15.50 

Sundries,  repairs,  etc 5.00 

'  April,  1S94,  one  silver  yen  equal  50.1  cents;  one  gold  yen  equal  99.7  cents. 
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5.  Chloridudng- Roasting. 

8  feeders  (St  0.27 '    .  2.16 

72  men  on  rurnaces  %  0.30  lu  0.40,       .         .         .  zj.40 

1  helper  @  0.27, 0.27 

Wood  conveyers  @  0.06  per  cnrd,         .         .         .  l.oS 

iS  cords  wood  %  3.10 5S-8o 

a^tonssalt®  17-43 48.80 

Tools,  repairs,  etc., 3.00 

Sundries 5.00 

'39- S> 
6.  Lixiviation  and  Precipitation. 

Contract  on  coolin);  nnd  charging  @  o.oS  per  (on,  .  5.6a 

lSllxl,l.lt.rseo.32  1oo.]8 tjS 

4  men  on  pumps  (n)  0.30 I.zo 

3  men  on  preparing  chemicals  (n^  0.25,  .  0.75 

5  men  <  n  precipitnles  (S)  0.15 1.15 

7  men  on  cemenl  copper  @  o  22,  .         .                  .  I,S4 

^g  man  on  cement-silver  squeezing  (^/  o.zi,  .  0.07 

2  general  assistanls  ([i>  0.20 0.40 

1  office  helper  {Si  0,20 0,20 

Contract  on  carrying  residues  ^  0.06  per  ton,        .  4.20 

I  Ion  scrap-iron  (S)  40.00, 40.00 

J  ion  salt  @  1740, 13.92 

Xl"n  sulphur  ©15.00 3.75 

%  ton  lime  @  li.oo, 3.00 

Sundries,               7.50 

Tools,  repairs,  etc., 5,00 

105.51 

7.  Roasting   l2co  pounds  of  sulphides  from  Kiss 

P'occss.- 5.67 

8.  Reduction  of  960  pounds  of  ro3sted  sulphides,  .  1.S4 

9.  Lixivisiion  of  620  pounds  of  cupriferous  silver 

lead 1.44 

10.  Meiling  3000  pounds  of  ceaient-ci>pper  and  266 

pounds  of  crude  copper,         ....  9.99 

11.  Kefining  1000  pounds  of  cement-copper,    .  7.S3 

12.  Cupellation  of  467  pounds  of  silver  leads  from 

ninth  and  eleventh  operations,        .          .  2.32 

13-    Refining  860  ounces  of  cement -silver,       .          .  1. 15 

14.  Casting  109  ounces  pf  auriferous  and  350  ounces 

of  non-auriferous  brick-silvers,      .         .         .  0.34 

15.  Reduction    of   plumbiferous   products   for   300 

pounds  of  bar-lead,         .....  O.73 

586.96 
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ABSTRACTS. 

Analytical  Chemistry,  by  E.  Waller,  Ph.D. 

AetionofAcidiOtt  Glass.  Voet^tet {Fres. Zls.  A nijl.C/ifm.,\\x\Vii,  209). 

1.  The  attack  of  glass  by  aqueous  solutions  of  acid  is  not  essentinllw 
d?I>endent  on  the  kind,  and  within  certain  limits,  (he  concentration  of 
the  acids. 

2.  The  attack  on  glass  by  aqueous  solutions  of  acids  only  results  from 
the  water  contained  in  them. 

3.  The  co-operation  of  the  dissolved  acids  consists  simply  in  neutral- 
izing the  alkali  passing  into  solution. 

4.  Aqueous  acid  solutions  attack  glass  more  weakly  than  does  pure 
water ;  also, 

5.  Glasses  rich  in  lime,  as  veil  as  flint-glasses  containing  much  lead, 
undergo  strong  attack  by  aqueous  solutions  of  acid,  which  attack  is  de- 
pendent on  ihe  kind  and  concentration  of  the  acid  solution's. 

6.  Boiling  sulphuric  acid  acts  more  weakly  upon  ordinary  lime-glasses 
than  does  boiling  water. 

7.  Sulphuric-acid  fumes  attack  glass  strongly  at  high  temperatures, 
since  coatings  of  alkaline  sulphates  form,  and  exert  a  profound  altera- 
tion ol  the  surface  of  the  glass. 

Researches  on  the  superficial  clouding  of  the  surfaces  of  glass  (Ver- 
witterung,  it'.,  p.  32*1,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  phenomenon  is 
rhiefly  due  to  water  of  composition  in  the  glass.  Some  lime-glassesare 
hygroscopic  and  cloud  up  more  quickly. 

Filter  Paper.  Cramer  (Zts.  Aug.  Cliem.,  1894,  269)  recommends  the 
use  of  filter  papers  partially,  or  entirely,  composed  of  nitrocellulose. 
Such  paper  filters  more  quickly  than  ordinary  paper,  as  the  nitrocellu- 
lose has  less  tendency  to  felt  together  ;  it  is  less  hygroscopic,  and  is,  of 
course,  quickly  incinerated. 

Volatitization  of  Salts  during  Evaporation,  Bailey  (_/.  Lonti.  Cknn. 
Soe.,  Ixv.,  44s)  communicates  a  preliminary  note  of  this  subject.  The 
experiments  were  conducted  chiefly  with  alkaline  chloride  sohitions. 
The  loss,  in  many  cases,  was  quite  perceptible,  and  suggests  a  hitherto 
unsuspected  source  of  error  in  some  determinations. 

Ammonia  by  Nessler  Reagent.  De  Koninck(C4f»i.  News,\y\-t..,  220). 
The  assertion  (hat  alcohol  in  a  solution  diminishes  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  Ncssler  test  having  been  questioned,  a  series  of  experiments  are 
recorded  which  confirm  that  assertion.  The  presence  of  one-sixih  of 
alcohol  modifies  the  appearance  of  the  precipitate  perceptibly,  Bohlig's 
test  (with  HgCI,)  is  unaffected  by  alcohol. 

Free  Acids  in  Salts  of  the  Heavy  Metals.  Hoffmann  {^Chem.  Zeit., 
xvii.,  1318).  The  base  is  precipitated  by  a  slight  excess  of  K.FeCy,, 
and  the  free  acid  is  then  litiated  in  an  aliquot  portion  of  the  clear  solu- 
tion with  N/io  soda,  using  phenol phthalein  as  indicator.  The  metals 
should  be  in  the  highest  state  of  oxidation  ;  e.g.,  the  method  is  inap- 
plicable with  FeSO,. 
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Volumetric  for  Barium.  Soltsien  {Phami.  Zlg.,  xxxv.,  372).  The 
solution  muiit  be  neutral,  or,  at  most,  contain  only  a  trace  of  acetic 
acid.  A  standard  solution  of  K,CrO,  is  then  run  in  until  a  drop  of  the 
solution  on  a  porcelain  plate  just  begins  to  give  a  blue-black  with  a  drop 
of  h^etnatoxylin  solution. 

Iran  in  Ores.  Mixer  and  Dubets  {Eng.  and  Min.  /.,  Ivii,,  341).  A 
rapid  method  in  use  in  the  Lake  Superior  region  is  described.  It  con- 
sists in  dissolving  the  ore  directly  in  acid  SnCl,  solution,  and  titrating 
with  standard  permanganate. 

The  solutions  used  are:  Standard  permanganate,  i  c.c.  =  0.010 
gramme  Fe:SnClj  solution;  i  pound  SnCl,  in  1  pound  cone,  HCl,  diluted 
to  2  litres  ;  "  titrating  solution,"  160  grammes  MnSO,  in  1750  c.c.  water, 
to  which  is  then  added  330  c.c.  phosphoric  acid  and  320  c.c.  H,SO, ; 
saturated  solution  of  HgCl,.  0.5  gramme  or  less  of  the  pulverizaJ  ore 
is  treated  in  a  beaker  with  2.5  c.c.  of  the  SnCl,  solution  ;  then  10  10  15 
c.i;,  of  HCI  (1:1)  are  added,  the  beaker  covered,  and  the  solution  is 
boiled  until  the  ore  is  completely  dissolved.  This  requires  i  to  5  min- 
utes. While  the  solution  is  still  hot,  more  SnCl,  solution  is  added,  drop 
by  drop,  until  the  yellow  color  of  Fi',Cl,  just  disappears.  Then  5  c.c. 
of  the  HgC!,  solution  are  added  to  remove  the  excess  of  SnCl,.  The 
solution  is  then  poured  into  a  500  c.c.  beaker,  diluted,  and  5  to  10  c.c. 
of  the  ' '  titrating  solution  ' '  added.  Titrate  immediately  with  the  stand- 
ard permanganate. 

It  is  regarded  as  safer  to  keep  on  hand  a  standard  ore,  which  is  dis- 
solved and  titrated  with  each  set  of  analyses,  to  check  against  any  pos- 
sible errors  due  to  changes  in  the  solutions. 

Separating  Titanium  from  Iron.  Baskerville  (_/.  Am.  Chem.  Set., 
xvi.,  427).  It  is  found  that  if  a  neutralized  solution  of  TiCl,  and  Fe,Cl, 
not  too  dilute  is  boiled  with  an  excess  of  SO,,  a  complete  separation  is 
readily  effected. 

Analysis  of  Commercial  Nickels.     Fleitmann  {Fres.  Zts.Anal.  Chem., 

xxxiii.,  33s).  Dissolve  g  grammes  in  aqua  regia  and  evaporate  repeatedly 
with  HCI  to  convert  to  chlorides,  and  filter  off  C  and  SiO,.  To  the 
solution  add  gradually  and  with  caution  very  dilute  Na,COi  in  amount 
sufficient  to  precipitate  only  the  Fe  ;  add  a  drop  of  acetic,  boil  and  fil- 
ter. Dissolve  the  precipitate  in  HCI,  and  precipitate  with  ammonia.  If 
any  Cu  has  adhered  to  the  precipitate,  reserve  it  to  be  added  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Cu  when  obtained.  After  separating  Fe  from  the  main 
solution,  add  a  drop  of  HCI,  and  then  gradually  H,S  solution,  until  all 
Cu  is  precipitated,  a  point  easily  detected.  Avoid  carefully  an  excess 
of  H,S.  Afier  filtering  off  the  Cu,  pass  H,S  in  the  cold  to  separate 
ZnS  i  filter  off  the  ZnS.  Boil  H,S  out  of  the  filtrate,  neutralize,  warm 
to  60-80°  C,  and  then  add  gradually  a  weakly  alkaline  solution  of 
NaClO.  All  Mn  precipitates  as  brown  MnO„  then  Co  as  blackish 
brown  Co,0„  and  finally  Ni  as  deep  black  Ni,0,.  The  beginning  of 
the  precipitation  of  the  last  is  marked  by  a  noticeable  evolution  of  0, 
as  well  as  by  the  change  in  color.  Boil  and  filter.  When  managed 
with  care,  by  stopping  at  the  right  point,  but  little  Ni  will  remain  in 
the    precipitate.     Dissolve   in  hot  HCI,  heat  to  expel   CI,  convert  10 
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acetic  soludon ;   precipitate  all  three  by  passing  H^.      Dissolve  in 
HNO„  separate  Co  by  KNO„  and  determine  Mn  in  the  filtrate. 

Phosphor  Tin.  Lobry  de  Bruyn  {^Rec.  Trav.  Ckim.,  xii„  261).  About 
1  gratnme  of  the  alloy  in  small  pieces  is  weighed  out  in  a  small  tlask. 
40-50  c.c.  of  water  is  added,  and,  after  placing  the  flask  in  cold  water 
to  moderate  the  reaction,  about  5  c.c.  of  liquid  Br  is  added  gradually 
(i  c.c.  or  less  at  a  time).  Care  must  be  exercised  to  keep  the  tempera- 
ture down  as  much  as  possible,  and  sufficient  Br  must  be  added  to  eiTect 
complete  decomposition.  Rinse  with  cone.  HCl  into  a  porcelain  cap' 
sole,  and  heat  until  all  free  Br  is  expelled.  Dilute,  separate  Sn  by  H^, 
and  in  the  filtrate  determine  P  by  magnesia  mixture. 

Phosphor  Tin.  Teed  {A-alyst,yi\yi.,  133).  The  method  recommended 
is  to  oxidize  with  HNO, ;  destroy  the  HNO,  by  evaporation  with 
NH,C1;  render  alkaline  with  ammonia,  and  warm  with  excess  of 
(NH,),S.  Metals  of  the  lead  group  may  here  be  filtered  off,  and  from 
the  solution  the  SnS,  is  separated  by  acidifying.  In  the  filtrate,  P,0( 
may  be  determined  by  magnesia  mixture.  In  the  discussion.  Dr.  Dyer 
said  the  method  failed  to  give  SnS,  free  from  P,0,.  His  method  was: 
Dissolving  in  HNO,,  then  adding  very  little  HCl,  only  enough  to  keep 
Sn  in  solution,  and  then  precipitating  out  P,0,  Ijy  molybdate. 

Electrolytic  Separations.  Smith  and  Spencer(_/  Am.  Ghent.  Soc.,w\., 
430)  Ag  and  Cu.  Classen's  method  for  separating  these  metals  by  pre- 
cipitating out  the  Ag  as  oxalate,  and  then  electrolyzing  separately,  was 
found  to  be  inaccurate,  some  Ag  being  always  found  wiih  the  Cu.  By 
use  of  KCy  solution  at  60  to  65°  a  perfect  separation  was  effected.  Ag 
only,  deposited.  Hg  and  Cu;  satisfactory,  in  KCy  solution  ;  Hg  only, 
deposited.     Ag  and  Cd;  also  satisfactory  in  KCy  ;  Ag  only,  deposited. 

Volumetric  Solution  of  Arsenious  Acid.  Namias  (^Gasz.  Chim.  Ital., 
XX.,  508)  recommends  solution  of  8  grammes  As,0,  by  heating  for  some 
time  with  300  to  400  c.c,  of  water  containing  80  grammes  NHjC,H,0,. 
The  solution  may  be  used  for  titrating  bleaching  powder,  chlorates,  py- 
rolusite,  etc. 

Platinum  Alloys,  etc.  Mylius  and  Foerster  {Zts.f.fnstrunienienkunde, 
xii.,  93).  By  forming  Schutzenberger's  compound — distilling  at  340° 
in  a  current  with  CI  and  CO,  which  affords  a  volatile  platinous  chlo- 
ride containing  CO — very  pure  platinum  may  be  obtained,  or  analyses 
may  be  made  of  Pi  alloys. 

Impurities  in  Commercial  Copper.  Blotint  {Analyst,  xix.,  gi),  reports 
that  his  method  is  essentially  the  same  as  Hampe's  {rid.  Quarterly). 
The  sp.  gr.  of  Cu,(CNS),  he  finds  to  be  2.846  instead  of  2  999  as  found 
by  Hampe.  He  dissolves  13.215  grammes  of  the  sample  in  aqua  regia, 
removes  excess  of  HNO,  and  precjpilates  the  Cii,(CNS),  as  described 
by  Hampe,  and  then  draws  off  750  c.c.  which  (allowing  for  the  volume 
of  the  Cu,(CNS),),  corresponds  to  10  grammes.  The  distillation 
method  is  preferred  for  As. 
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Anemc  in  Ci'PPtr.  Platter  (y.  S.  C.  /.,  xiii.,  314),  20  grammes  ig- 
nited Fe,0,  are  dissolved  in  150  c.c.  HCl  and  boiled  in  a.  Wura  flask  con- 
nected with  a  condenser.  When  50  c.c.  have  distilled  over  the  dislillaie 
is  tested  with  H,S.  If  no  As,S,  appears,  the  reagents  are  assumed  to  be 
pure,  and  10  grammes  of  drillings  of  the  copper  to  be  tested,  are  added 
lu  the  flask,  which  is  then  heated  until  all  the  hs  has  been  distilled  a\-cr. 
The  disiillate  is  saturated  with  H,S,  filtered  at  once,  the  precipitate 
washed  carefully,  and  then  boiled  with  400  to  500  c.c.  of  water  for  i  or 
3  hours  which  will  dissolve  it,  when  the  H,AsO,  may  be  titrated  with 

Estimating  Cadmium.  Muspratt  (_/!  S.  C.  I.,  xiii.,  iii)  has  investi- 
gated the  methods  in  use. 

I.  Precipitation  by  Na,CO,,  igniting  and  weighing  CdO.  The  pre- 
cipitate often  contains  some  basic  salt.  Ignition  converts  much  of  it  to 
Cd,0,  and  strong  ignition  appears  to  volatilize  the  oxide  as  such.  He 
recommends  separating  the  precipitate  from  the  paper,  igniting  in  a 
current  of  oxygen,  and  dissolving  off  the  carbonate  adhering  to  the 
paper  by  HNO,  evaporating  and  heating  to  CdO,  separately  weighing 
this  portion. 

z.  Rose's  method,  precipitation  by  H,S,  and  igniting  in  H  gas,  gave 
good  results  but  was  too  tedious. 

3.  Electrolytic  separation  in  (1)  KCy  solution  (i)  dilute  H,SO,  and 
(3)  (NH,),CjO,.  These  gave  satisfactory  results.  The  H,SO,  solution 
is  to  be  preferred.     Dilute  solutions  and  weak  currents  must  be  used. 

Bismuth;  Separation  from  Copper.  Jannasch  and  JjCsinsky  {Berichte, 
xxviii.,  3908).  In  a  nitric  solution  containing  0.3  gramme  each  of  these 
metals,  40  10  50  c.c.  of  a  3  per  cent.  H,0,  solution  with  15  c.c.  cone, 
ammunia  effected  complete  separation  even  in  the  cold  ;  more  rap- 
idly if  brought  to  boiling.  Especial  care  is  necessary  in  washing  the 
precipitate.  In  presence  of  hydroxylamine  the  precipitate  was  more 
readily  filtered  and  washed,  but  it  was  necessary  to  redissolve  and  repre- 
cipitate  a  second  time  to  effect  a  perfect  separation. 

Sulphur  in  Pyrites,  Gladding  (/.  .^ot.  CArm.  &f.,  xvi.,  398).  HNO, 
in  the  solution  (for  precipitating  UaSOJgave  high  results,  the  plus  error 
being  increased  when  KCl  and  Nat'l  were  present.  In  the  absence  of 
HNOj  those  salts  had  no  appreciable  influence.  The  presence  of  Fe  in 
the  solution  always  gave  low  results.  In  Lunge's  method,  where  Fe  was 
first  separated  out  by  ammonia,  some  sulphuric  acid  was  invariably  car- 
ried down  with  the  ammonia  precipitate,  which  could  be  recovered  by 
resolution  and  reprecipitation.  The  method  recommended  is  essen- 
tially the  bromine  method,  already  described  by  Ferguson  i^vidt  Quar- 
terly, XV.,  155).  A  review  of  various  methods  is  given  in  Fres.  Zls. 
Anal.  Chem.  (xxxiii.,  108)  by  Hinz, 

Phosphorus  in  Steel,  etc.  Doolittle  and  Eavenson  {/.  Am.  Chem.  Soc, 
xvi.,  234^  Experiments  which  are  fully  described  indicate  that  the 
ratio  of  P.  to  MoO,  in  the  yellow  precipitate  is  1.797  :  100, 

In  using  a  reductor,  the  results  were  not  concordant  unless  the  solu- 
tion poured  through  was  hot,  and  the  column  of  Zn  was  of  considerable 
length.  Reduction  with  Zn  in  a  flask,  as  prescribed  by  Emmerton, may 
easily  be  incomplete. 
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As  in  the  solution  seemed  10  be  without  influence,  except  as  mechani- 
cally //raggfd  dova  with  the  phosphorus. 

The  "acetate"  (or  "  citric  acid  ")  method  (gravimetric)  was  found 
to  give  low  results, 

Ph0sphortis  in  Lons,  etc. — Alkalimetric  MtfhoJ.  Handy  (y.  Am. 
Chem.  Sec,  xvi.,  231),  An  investigation  as  to  the  interference  of  As 
with  the  titration  indicated  that  the  precipitation  of  As  with  the  PjOj 
precipitate  is  a  mechanical  one,  and  may  be  obviated  by  redissolving  ihe 
yellow  precipitate  in  ammonia  and  reprecipitaling. 

Phosphoric  Acid,  by  alkalimetric  titration  of  ihe  molybdate  precipi- 
tate, Pembcrton  (_/.  prankiin  Jnst.,  Feb.  zo,  1894).  In  a  former  paper 
(Quarterly,  xv.,  p.  156),  the  ratio  between  the  P,Oj  of  the  precipirate 
and  the  standard  alkal^  was  recorded  as  13.1  mol,  Na,0  to  i  mol,  P,Oj. 
Careful  experiments  sliow  that  ihe  ratio  should  be  made  23.0  instead  of 
23.2,  or  323.7  C.C,  of  normal  H,SO,  should  be  diluted  to  i  litre,  and  the 
alkali  solution  should  be  made  10  correspond  c.c.  for  c.c,  to  obtain  a 
solution  of  which  i  c.c.  =  o.oai  gramme  P,0(. 

,  Volumetric  for  Phosphoric  Acid.  Holleman  {Fres.  Zt.  Anal.  Chem., 
xxxiii,,  185).  If  a  slight  excess  of  standard  AgNO,  solution  is  added 
to  a  neutral  solution  of  the  phosphate  containing  some  NaC,H,0,. 
AgjPO,  is  precipitated,  and  in  an  aliquot  jjart  of  the  filirate  therefrom, 
the  amount  of  Ag  in  excess  may  be  titrated  by  NH.CNS  (Volhard's 
method).  The  process  has  been  found  applicable  to  HNO,  solution  of 
Ca,  (PO.),.     A  large  excess  of  AgNO,  solution  must  be  avoided. 

Citrate  Soluble  Phosphoric  Acid.  Ross  {J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  xvi„ 
304).  'I'o  estimate  the  citrate  soluble  phosphoric  acid  directly,  the 
author  recommends  after  the  30  minute  digestion  with  100  c,c.  of 
citrate  solution,  to  filter  off  25  c.c,  place  in  a  Kjeldaiil  flask — add  about 
15  c.c.  cone.  H,SO„  and  heat  until  foaming  ceases,  then  add  HgO  or 
metallic  Hg ;  heat  until  colorless.  Cool,  dilute,  neutralize  with  ammo- 
nia, add  HNO,  and  precipitate  with  molyl>date  mixture, 

Methods  for  Determining  Boric  Acid.  Hefelman  {Pharm.  Centr'h., 
ix„  r 1 6),  and  Reischle  (Zts.  J.  Anorg.  Chem.,  iv,,  1 11),  have  both  given 
recently  reviews  of  the  methods  for  determining  B,0,.  Stromeyer's 
method  by  precipitation  of  2  KF,BF,  is  regarded  as  unsatisfactory  by 
both, 

Tiiialivn  Mrlhods. — In  these,  usually  two  indicators  must  be  em- 
ployed. Borates  insoluble  in  water  must  be  dissolved  in  some  mineral 
acid  (HCl  or  H,SO,),  The  free  mineral  acid  must  then  be  titrated  with 
an  indicator  which  is  unaffected  by  H,BO,  and  in  another  portion  the 
titration  is  performed  wi[h  an  indicator  which  is  sensitive  to  H,BO,. 

For  indicators  unaffected  by  H,BO„  Congo  red  and  Helianthin  have 
been  recommended.  Forthosesensitive  to  H,BO„  orcein  and  litmus.  The 
latter  «'A«i  suilaily pi  e/'ared  (de  Luyne's  method),  gives  a  wine  red  with 
H,BO,  perceptibly  different  from  the  ordinary  red  imparted  by  mineral 
ai-ids,  Hefelman  finds  Parmentier's  method  (titration  wiih  Helianthin, 
and  with  litmus)  satisfactory,     Reischle  does  not. 
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Wills'  titration  with  standard  Ba(OH),  was  found  to  lack  sharpness. 

Rose's  method — determination  of  the  CO,  evolved  by  fusing  a  borate 
with  Na,CO„  is  condemned  by  both. 

Hefelman  reports  Gooch's  methyl  alcohol  distillation  method  as  giv- 
ing variable,  and  usually  low  results. 

Determining  B,0,  by  loss  on  heating  with  NH,F  or  HF  and  H,SO, 
was  found  by  both  to  be  the  most  satisfactory,  though  the  details  of  the 
manipulations  used  by  the  two  experimenters  differed  materially,  Reis- 
chle's  plan  was  the  simpler.  The  material  is  mixed  (in  Pt  dish)  with 
six  times  its  weight  of  NH,F,  warmed  slowly  to  drive  off  the  most  of  the 
3  NH.F,  BF,.  cooled,  and  then  cone.  H,SO.  is  added,  which  is  heated 
off,  finally  leaving  the  bases  as  sulphates,  which  are  weighed.  From  the 
difference  in  weight  the  B,0,  is  calculated. 

Carbonu  Acid  in  Presence  of  Soluble  Sulphides.  Wolkowicz  {Zls. 
Angew.  Ck.,  1894,  165).  Adding  a  30  per  cent.  CuCI,  solution  will 
hold  back  the  H,S  on  acidifying,  allowing  only  CO,  to  escape. 

Methods  for  Total  Carbon  in  Iron.     G5ttig  {Abh.    d.  Ver.  Be},  d. 

Gewerbefl.,  viii.,  321).     The  conclusions  are: 

I.  Direct  estimation  by  combustion  of  the  iron  in  a  current  of  oxy- 
gen yields  low  results,  and  cannot  In  any  case  be  recommended. 

II.  Wet  combustion  CH,SO,  and  CrO,)  can  be  directly  applied.  It  is 
advisable  to  use  a  good  excess  of  CrO,  (i  3  to  15  times  that  of  the  iron), 
and  to  include  a  tube  of  glowing  CuO  and  a  drying  apparatus  before 
the  absorption  bulbs. 

III.  In  methods  involving  the  solution  of  the  iron  in  CuSO,  there  is 
no  need  to  separate  the  precipitate  Cu  from  the  carbon  if  the  wet  com- 
bustion is  applied. 

As  regards  graphite  determinations,  the  author  observes: 

1.  Thorough  boiling  with  HNO,  or  HCl  renders  subsequent  washing 
with  KOH,  alcohol  and  ether  unnecessary,  and  gives  better  results. 

2.  As  compared  with  HCl,  the  use  of  HNO,  may  lead  to  low  results. 

3.  HNO,  is  preferable  to  HCl,  in  that  it  more  readily  affords  a  residue 
free  from  combined  carbon. 

Silica  Estimation.    Cameron  (CTcot.  iVrficJ,  Ixix.,  174)-     Dehydration 

on  a  water-bath  left  about  3  per  cent,  in  solution  [  over  a  naked  flame, 
under  1  per  cent,  remained  dissolved.  Filtering  and  evaporatitig  a 
second  or  even  a  third  time  before  all  silica  is  separated  is  necessary. 
Evaporating  without  filtering. off  did  not  seem  to  be  effective. 

Dehydration  with  H,SO,  proved  no  more  effective  than  evaporation 
with  HCl.     A  large  excess  acted  no  better  than  a  small  excess. 

In  presence  of  AI,Oj  or  Fe,0„  es|)ecially  Al,0„  insoluble  compounds 
of  those  bases  tended  to  remain  with  the  SiO,  when  H,SO,  was  used. 
The  presence  of  Ca  salts  seemed  to  have  no  effect  in  the  separation. 

New  Element t  Bayer  (CAfffi.  jV.r«fj,  Ixix.,  256).  In  the  examina- 
tion of  a  French  bauxite  some  reactions  were  obtained  which  seemed  to 
indicate  the  presence  of  an  element  hitherto  unknown.  The  amount 
of  nnaterial  was,  however,  too  small  to  permit  of  satisfactory  exami- 
nation. 
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The  Mineral  Industry:  lis  Slalislics,  Tech nolt^y  and  Trade  in  the  United  Stales 
and  Other  Countries  from  the  EurliesI  TinieK  to  the  End  of  1895.  VoL  II.  Edi- 
ted by  Richard  P,  Rothwctl.  New  York :  The  Scientific  Publishing  Co.  8vo. 
B94PP.    J5.00. 

This  second  volume  supplements  and  vastly  increases  the  mass  of  in- 
formation furnished  in  the  first  volume  as  to  the  history,  occurrence, 
methods  of  mining  and  prepKiring  for  market,  uses,  prices  current,  etc., 
of  the  many  economically  important  minerals  and  mineral  aggregates. 

The  substances  discussed  in  Vol.  I.  are  further  considered,  especially 
with  reference  to  changes  and  production  during  1893,  and  chapters  upon 
many  economically  less  important  elements  as  arsenic,  cadmium,  bis- 
muth, iodine,  magnesium,  phosphorus,  sodium,  tungsten  are  added. 
Building  materials  as  limestone,  marble,  lime  and  slaie  and  such  min- 
eral substances  as  gypsum,  magnesite,  peal,  mineral  wax,  marl,  alum, 
copperas,  bauxite,  etc.,  are  considered  in  separate  chapters,  with  greater 
or  less  thoroughness,  A  chapter  on  abrasives,  for  instance,  discusses 
cortindum  and  emery,  infusorial  earth  and  carborundum,  but  omits 
garnet  and  quartz,  of  which  thousands  of  tons  are  used  as  abrasives, 
especially  in  the  sand  papers. 

A  feature  of  great  value  is  the  insertion  in  the  different  chapters  of 
articles  by  specialists  which  are  not  simply  statistical  but  which  present 
a  definitely  mastered  synopsis  of  great  industries  or  group  of  industries, 
and  in  the  opmion  of  the  writer  the  most  permanent  value  of  the  work 
is  in  these.  "  The  History  of  Alkali  Manufacture  in  Great  Britain,"  by 
A.  M.  Gibson,  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  article,  but  is  closely  matched 
in  interest  by  the  chapters  on  "  Aluminum,"  by  Prof  Joseph  Richards  ; 
"American  Practice  in  Electrolytic  Copper  Refining,"  by  Titus  Ulk6; 
the  very  thorotigh  articles  on  "  Clays,"  by  Henrich  Ries,  and  on  "  Sul- 
phur," by  J,  F.  Kemp,  and  the  historical  rfeumfcs,  by  W,  R.  Ingalls,  on 
"  Distribution  and  Production  of  Lead,"  and  "  Present  Condition  of 
the  Zinc  Industry  in  Europe." 

Other  special  articles  are  : 

"Sketch  of  Certain  Advances  in  Iron  and  Steel  Metallurgy  in  1893," 
by  H.  M.  Howe. 

"  Recent  Improvements  in  the  Treatment  of  Argentiferous  I.£ad 
Ores,"  by  H.  O.  Hofnian. 

"Improvements  in  Metallurgy  of  Copper  during  1893,"  by  E.  D. 
Peters. 

"Present  Practice  in  Copper  Concentration  and  Extraction"  by 
Titus  V\ki. 

"  Open-Hearth  Work  at  Steelton,"  by  H.  H.  Campbell. 

"  The  Future  of  Copper-Mining  in  Montana,"  by  Albert  R.  Ledoux. 

"Gold  Resources  of  Colorado,"  by  T.  A.  Rickard. 

"The  Rare  Elements,"  by  W.  R.  Ingalls. 

"  Limestone  Marble  and  Lime,"  by  T.  C.  Hopkins. 
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"  Treainient  of  Fratiklinite,"  by  Titus  Ulki. 

"  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  in  South  America,"  by  Courtenay  de  Kaib. 

"  Cuprous  Chloride  Process,"  by  C.  Hoepfner, 

In  reading  over  the  work  the  enormous  aggregate  value  of  the  mineral 
products  of  the  world  each  year  becomes  more  and  more  apparent,  and 
in  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  bird's-eye  view  of  this  the  writer  compiled 
from  the  book  the  table  on  the  opposite  page,  in  which,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, the  values  given  are  those  of  the  crude  ore  or  mineral  prior  to  any 
metallurgical  or  chemical  treatment.  With  certain  metals  as  gold,  silver 
and  tin,  the  values  are  chiefly  those  of  the  extracted  metals. 

The  returns  lor  some  countries  are  very  incomplete  and  the  aggregate 
value  is  much  larger  than  that  given,  and  it  is  also  obvious  that  the 
statistics  for  building  stones,  iron-ore,  manganese- ore,  nickel  and  cobalt- 
ore,  phosphates,  precious  stones  and  clays,  are  not  complete.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  lead-ore  is  largely  reported  as  silver  lead. 

Omitting  the  products,  arsenic,  alum  shale,  asbestos,  barite,  bauxite, 
bismuth,  chrome-ore,  corundum,  cryolite,  feldspar,  fluorspar,  iodine, 
lime,  magnesite,  marl,  mica, mineral  paints,  mineral  water, nitrates,  natural 
gas,  ozocerite,  platinum,  potash  salts,  soapstone,  tungsten,  titanium, 
uranium,  which  are  mined  in  only  a  lew  localities,  but  which,  as  re- 
corded, aggregated  in  1892,  over  ^100,000.000  as  crude  material,  and 
remembering  the  host  of  smaller  less  important  minerals  fur  which  no 
satisfactory  figures  are  obtainable,  the  value  of  the  minerals  produced  in 
the  world  in  the  year  1891,  was  evidently  in  round  numbers,  at  least 
Iwo  thousand  millio'i  dollars.  This,  too,  in  general  means  the  value  at 
the  place  of  production  and  in  the  raw  state.  Of  this  enormous  sum 
eight  products  constitute  four-fifths  of  all ;  these  are  in  order : 

MilKoiu  ai  Dollars. 

Coal 8E6 

Silver 217 

Gold 137 

Building  stones  (very  incomplete,  should  be  larger),     .        .        .  109 

Ci>pper-or«, 65 

Iron  ore 63 

Petroleum,  etc 62 

Sail 54 

The  preparation  of  such  a  work  with  due  care  is  an  enormous  task. 
It  is  evident  that  more  time  would  secure  more  definite  agreement  be- 
tween the  statistics  by  countries  and  by  products;  for  instance,  New 
Caledonia  the  greatest  nickel-producer  of  the  world  does  not  appear  in 
the  statistics  by  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  Russia  is  credited 
(P-  75^)>  '"  i89i  {'he  last  year  given  for  most  Russian  products),  with 
11,839  metric  tons  of  asbestos;  Canada  (p.  706),  with  6576  tons  In 
1893 ;  Italy  (p.  740).  with  none,  although  (p.  38),  Mr,  Donald  slates : 
"Suiall  areas  in  only  two  countries,  Italy  and  Canada,  can  he  con- 
sidered as  of  any  importance  as  producers  of  it," 

It  is  difficult  at  times  to  judge  whether  a  reported  product  is  mineral 
or  metallurgical,  and  whether  when  ore  and  metal  are  both  given  {e.g., 
U.S.,  antimony  ore,  771  tons;  antimony,  318  tons)- the  ore  from  which 
the  metal  was  derived  is  included  in  the  reported  ore-production  or  is 
additional ;  no  uniform  usage  seems  lo  prevail.     In  the  opinion  of  the 
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writer,  the  quantity  of  ore  or  mineral,  and  its  value  at  the  place  of  pro- 
duction should  be  always  given  when  obtainable,  and  the  manufit- 
tured  products  separately  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  gold  and  silver. 
In  endeavoring,  for  instance,  to  compare  statistics  of  iron-ore.  it  ■kh 
found  that  for  the  United  Slates  only  pig-iron  was  recorded,  whereas,  foi 
Great  Britain  the  ore  was  recorded  and  the  pig-iron  not ;  in  Sweden 
both,  and  so  on.  These,  however,  are  faults  which  can  be  remedied, 
and  the  great  value  of  the  work  is  not  lo  be  questioned.         A.  J.  M. 

Le  CuiVRE.  By  Paul  Weiss,  Ingtneur  au  Corps  des  Mines.  Paris.  J.  B.  BoiltMtc 
et  Fils,  1S94.  izme.,  cloth  binding,  344  pj).,  96  itlusi  rat  ions.  I'ypt^rapliy  and 
paper  of  good  quality. 

This  work  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  treating  of  the  origin. 
occurrence,  etc.,  of  copper.  The  second  embraces  the  metallurgical 
treatment  and  the  third  its  manufacture  into  commercial  forms. 

Under  part  1.  are  discussed  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the 
metal  with  the  various  methods  of  analysis,  and  special  mention  is  de- 
served of  the  microphotographic  plates  of  etched  polished  surfaces.  Il- 
lustrations are  given  of  the  following  metals  ;  Perfectly  refined  copper, 
imperfectly  refined  copper,  copper  with  8  per  cent,  phosphorus,  ordi- 
nary bronze,  p h osp!  10 r- bronze,  aluminium-bronte,  manganese- bronze;. 
antifriction  metals,  brass,  etc.  These  microphotographic  illustrations  art 
of  good  quality  and  distinctly  show  the  changes  in  structure  of  the  melal. 

Under  part  II,  the  metallurgy  of  copper  is  treated  in  a  general  way- 
The  subject  is  discussed  under  heap,  stall  and  furnace  roasting  of  ore. 
Fusion  for  bronze  mattes  in  shaft,  reverberatory  or  oil-fired  furnace*. 
Fusion  for  black  copper  in  shaft,  small  or  large  reverberatory  furnace* 
with  a  special  chapter  on  the  Swedish  r^rgeneratLve  gas-tired  furnace  and 
Bessemerization  of  copper  mattes. 

Refining  of  black  copper  in  low  hearth,  reverberatory  and  electrolytic; 
a  fpecial  chajiter  is  devoted  to  the  various  wet  methods  of  extracting 
copjier  from  its  ores. 

Part  III.,  gives  the  manufacture  of  the  refined  copper  into  the  various 
forms  as  plate,  wire,  rods,  tubing,  etc,  and  includes  a  short  description 
of  brass  fonnding. 

For  an  elementary  work  embracing  the  general  metallurgical  practice 
of  copper  smelting  this  work  is  commendable,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  author  in  briefly  describing  modern  practice  has  not  given  the 
references  when  the  details  could  be  easily  obtained  by  those  who  wished 
to  go  into  Che  subject  further  than  this  work  has  advanced.  J,  S, 

Gas-Lighting  and  Gas-Fitting.  By  Wm.  Paul  Gerhard,  C.E,  Second  edition, 
l6nio      Pp.  190.     Van  Nostrand's  Science  Series.     1894. 

This  little  volume  is  intended  for  all  who  are  in  any  way  interested 
in  the  distribution  or  use  of  illuminating  gas.  Among  the  more  impor- 
tant topics  discussed  are  the  piping  of  buildings,  gas-burners  and  fix- 
tures, hints  to  consumers  on  the  use  of  gas,  aiMl  the  use  of  gas  for  heal- 
ing and  cooking. 

We  notice  some  errors  of  minor  importance,  but  on  the  whole  the 
volume  will  be  found  reliable  and  useful. 

The  great  want  at  present,  however,  is  not  so  much  bo  iks  like  that 
of  Mr.  Gerhard's,  as  it  is  for  architects,  gas-fitters  and  consumers  who 
will  read  and  profit  by  those  already  written.  E.  G,  L- 
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Adams,  B. 
Ayestas,  A. 
Balch.  8.  W. 
Banks,  J.  H. 
Bardwell,  A.  F. 


1883. 

Biereton,  T.  J. 
Brewster,  H.  D. 
Bullman,  C. 
Carfare,  J.  M. 
Channinir,  J.  P. 
Endieolt,  G.,  1889 


Ferrer,  C.  F. 
Ferris,  J.  C. 
Fiallos,  E.  C. 
Haasis,  D.  F. 
Humbert,  W.  S, 
Ulliendahl.A.W. 
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MacTeague,  J.  J, 
MuKenna,  C.  P. 
Oinard,  J.  G. 
Painter,  J.  0. 
Parags,  C.F. 
Peele,  R.,  Jr. 


AdauiB,  W.  C. 
Alden,  H.  C. 
Baldwin,  W.M. 
Barnard,  K.  C. 
Barralt,  E.  G. 
Bodelsen,  0. 
Brinley,  J.  R. 
Bryce,  W. 
Buckingham,  F.  E. 
Bumt^  W.  W. 
Corcoran,  J.  T. 
Del  Calvo,  F. 
Duncan,  W.  P.,  1880. 
DuBCTibcrry,  W.  T. 
Easton,  L  C. 
Fahya,  G.  E. 
Fitch,  J.  H. 
FitigeraU,  G.  K 
Fowler,  S.  S. 
Glover,  C.  G.,  1888. 
Gosling,  £.  B. 


Powell,  F. 
Randolph,  E. 
Beni^lt,  G. 
Rich,  J.  M. 
Richardson,  J.  C. 
Ridsdale,  T.  W. 

1884. 

Griffin,  S.  P. 
Gross,  L.  N. 
Horn,  J.  T. 
Kemp,  J.  F. 
Lamb,  A.  J. 
Luttgen,  E. 
Mc<ienm3s,J.W.Ji 
McKim,  R.  A. 
AIcLoughlin,  C-  S. 
Miller,  C.  W. 
Moeller,  W.,  1837. 
Moran,  D.  E. 
Mofgan,  W.  F. 
Mulford,  11. 
Napier,  A.  H. 
Newberry,  W.  E. 
Newbrough,  W. 
Nolan,  F. 

Northrop,  J.  I.,  1891 
Nye.  A.  C. 
Painter,  C.  A. 


Suter,  O.  A. 
TibbaK  O.  A. 
Tower,  A-  E. 
Walker,  A.  L. 
Weed,  W.  n. 


Pearia,  C.  F. 
Pellew,  C.  E. 
PoBt,  A.  8, 
Powers,  L,  J. 
Proctor,  W.  R. 
Reckhardt,  D.  W. 
1890.Roeser.  F. 
Rood,  R.  G. 
Rowland,  C.  B. 
Rupp,  P.,  Jr. 
Schoney,  E.,  1883. 
Sherman,  F.  D. 
Slack,  C.  G. 
Smedberg,  H.  A. 
Snook,  T.  E. 
Speyera,  C.  L. 
TibbalB,  S.  G. 
Value,  B.  R 
Walbridge,  F.  K. 
Wood,  G.  E. 


Amy,  E.  J.  H. 
Barkley,  H.  F. 


Ben 


>,  P.  P. 


Brennan,  A,  J. 
Bush,  W.  F. 

Clark,  F.  S. 
Coizcns,  H, 
Crowell,  C.  B. 
Detwiller,  C.  U. 
Duolittle,  C.  H. 
Dwighl,  A.  a. 
Eddie.  E.  0. 
Engelhardt,  E.  N. 
Graff.  C.  E. 
Halt,  B. 


Hawkes,  E.  McD. 
Hildreth,  R.  W. 
Hollis,  U.  L. 
Huntington,  F.  W. 
Ingram,  E.  L. 
Jobnson,  A.  G. 
Laconibe,  C.  F. 
I*e,  G.  B. 
Mannheim,  P.  A.  L. 
Marig.  L. 
Meyer,  H.  H.  B. 
Merrill,  F.  J.  H. 
Miller,  C.  L. 
Moldelinke,  R.  G.  G. 
Noble,  L.  S. 
Norris,  R.  V.  A. 


Page,  G.  S. 
Pierce,  H.  N. 
Polledo,  Y.  Y. 
Sandere,  W.  E. 
Shope,  H.  B. 
Starek,  E. 
Struthers,  J. 
Thomas,  F.  M- 
Titua,  W.  H. 
Van  Cortlandc,  E.  N. 
Wat«on,  F.  M. 
Whitman,  E.  P. 
Wiltsie,  E.  A. 
Wooleon,  L  H. 
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AgramoDte,  £.,  Jr. 
Afn^uioDte,  J.  C. 
Bell.  H.  M..Jr. 
Berry,  W.  G. 
Casey,  E,  P. 
Conant,  H.  D. 
Edwards,  R.  M. 
Frankfield,  B. 
Good,  G.  McC.  H. 
Home,  W.  D. 
Howe,  B. 


Aldridge,  W.  H. 
Appleby.  W,  B. 
Bellinfier,  H.  P. 
Bien,  J.  R. 
Bums.  A.  L. 
Burns,  £.  Z. 
Butler,  W,  C. 
Church,  B.  D. 
Cole,  H.  M. 
CouKdon,  £.  A. 
Coi,  J.  S.,Jr. 
Darwin,  H.  G. 
Davis,  C.  H. 
Donnell,  H.  B. 
Ferguson,  W.  C.  A. 
Gage,  8.  £. 
aoldsniitli,  B.  B. 
Gudeman,  B. 


1886. 

Jane  way,  J.  H. 
Jenka,  A.  W. 
Kissaui,  H.  S. 
Lederle.  B.  J. 
Lee,  H.  C. 
Newhouse,  E.  L. 
Norton ,  L.  H. 
Ormsbee,  J.  J. 
Osterheld,  T.  W. 
Peck,  S.  B. 
Porter,  H.  H.,  Jr. 

1887. 
Heinsheimer,  A.  M. 
Huntting,  H.  0. 
Jacobs,  D.  M. 
Jacobs,  S.  J. 
Jeup,  B.  J.  T. 
Lahey,  J. 
La  bey,  B. 
Luquer.  Ij.  McI. 
Lusk,  G. 
MacKayc,  H.  S. 
Mannheim,  H.  C. 
Marsh,  J.  R. 
Middleton,  J. 
Moeller,  K. 
Muller,  G. 
Nichols,  H.  P. 
Primelles,  J.  A. 
Restrepo,  C. 


Ryon,  A.  M. 

Spooner,  A.  N. 
Stodder,  R.  H.,  I88T. 
Stuart,  W.  H. 
Thorn  peon,  H.  C, 
Trowbridge,  S.  B.  P. 
Van  Brunt,  A.  H. 
Von  Nardroff,  E.  R. 
Wallace,  W.  J. 
Wheatley,  J.  Y. 
Wilson,  C.  E. 


Rice,  G.  S. 
Rowland,  G. 
Rulherfoid,  L.  H. 
Scbieffelir,  W.  J. 
Seliginan,  J.  G. 
Siroonds,  V.  M. 
Slade,  R  E. 
Stanton,  F.  McM. 
Staunton,  J.  A.,  Jr. 
Stevens.  A. 
Tower,  F.  W. 
Trask,  G.  F.  D. 
Tyler,  W.  L. 
Warner,  J.  L. 
Wels.  P.  0. 
Wertheimcr,  L 


Allen,  R,  L. 
Appleby,  J,  S, 
Baker.  G.  L. 
Bartletl,  F.  R. 
Beehstein,  C.  A. 
Beckwith,  C.  E. 
Berry,  G. 
Colt,  S.  B. 
Comstock,  C.  N. 
Dodge,  P.  D. 
Dodsworth,  W.  A. 
Dow,  A.  W. 
Fisher,  W. 
Frank,  J.  W. 


Gardner,  W.  D. 
Hebert,  0.  B. 
Hopkc,  F.  E.,  180O. 
Jones,  W.  D. 
Koen,  J.  J. 
Lenox,  L.  B. 
Lipps,  H,,  Jr. 
McIlvaiTie,  A.  R. 
Macky,  J. 
Morgan,  L- 
Miller.  R.  P. 
Munozdel  Monle,  A.  C. 
Parker,  O.  B.,  1891, 
Parsons,  H. 


Percival,  G.  S.,  1892, 
Perkins,  T.  S. 
Schumann,  C.  H. 
Sbriver,  H.  T. 
Smith,  F.  P. 
Smyth,  C.  H.,  Jr. 
StouKhtoii,  A.  A. 
Taylor,  J.  B. 
Tucker,  A, 
Van  Dyck,  E. 
Van  Volkenburgh,  E. 
Volckcning.  G.  J. 
Wampold,  Ij. 
Ward,  D.  W. 
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Atha,  H.  G. 
Berry,  G. 
Brown,  R.  G. 
Cramer,  S.  W. 
Cromwell.  J.  W. 
Denton,  F.  W. 
Dreseer,  D.  LcR. 
Eastwiuk,  E.  P. 
Eiler«,  K.  E. 
Ellis,  A.  V.  H. 
Escobar,  F. 
Fearn,  P.  LeR. 
Fowler,  A.  C. 
Frcedman,  W.  H. 
QiBard,  S.  D. 
Griffith,  V.  C. 
Griggs,  W.  K. 
Guitarniaa,  B,  W. 


Andrews,  8.  W. 
Becltwitli,  G.  A. 
Behlen,  11. 
Betta,  R.  T. 
Black,  A.  L. 
Blake,  E.  M. 
liook,  D.  D. 
Bradley,  S.  R. 
Buckland,  W.  A. 
Cairns,  P.  I, 
Caraon,  J. 
Clark,  D.  L. 
Clayton,  W.  R. 
Colbon,  F.  G. 
Conncll.  H.  B. 
Coykendall,  T.  C. 
Davis,  W.  M. 
Deghne^,  J.  A. 


Anderwn,  Geo. 
Bliss,  C.  P. 
Blossuni,  F. 


Harrington,  T.  H. 
Harris,  E. 
Heinze,  F.  A. 
Holt,  M.  B. 
Ivea,  A.  S. 
Jopling,  B.  F. 
Luqncr,  T.  T.  R 
Mahony,  A.  S. 
Mnpes,  C.  H. 
Mason,  C.  S.,  1889. 
Massa,  C.  G. 
Matthews,  C.  T. 
Monell,  J.  T. 
Moaley,  R  K. 
Oseransky,  I.  H. 
Pieii,  C. 
Post,  A.  Van  Z. 


1890. 

Bouglaa,  J.  S. 
Ferguson,  G.  A. 
Fisher,  L.  W. 
FoyS,  A.  E. 
Gudewill.  0.  E. 
Gould.  E.  C. 
Han,  C.  H. 
Hewlett.  J.  M. 
Hicks,  G.  J..  1891. 
Hinman,  B.  C. 
Hooper,  F.  C. 
Hoyt,  J.  S. 
Hurlburt,  E.  D.,  Jr. 
Jamiulowsky,  M, 
Jones,  T.  J. 
Kolin,  R.  D. 

Levy,  A.  L. 

1891. 
Brosnan,  F.  X. 
Cristy,  E.  E. 
Eberhardt,  Wm.  G. 
Goodwin.  E. 
Hawley,  J.  F. 


Preeton,  W.  E. 
Provost,  A.  J.,  Jr. 
Provot,  G. 
Raymond,  R.  M. 
Raynor,  R, 
Rogers,  0.  Ij. 
Schroeder.  J.  L. 
Skidmore,  S.  T. 
Small,  F.  M. 
Smith,  A. 
Smith.  F.  M. 
Stoughton.  C.  W. 
Waters.  G.  S. 
Wedekind,  B.  H. 
Weekea,  E.  F.,  1893. 
Weeks,  W.  H. 
Whitlock,  H.  P. 


Lichtenstein,  E.  G. 
Lowndes,  W.  8. 
McKleroy,  W.  H. 
Mann,  H.  B. 
Massa,  L.  F. 
Mcikleham,  T.  M.  R. 
Montenegro,  M.  R. 
Parker,  H.  C. 
Portuondo,  J. 
Post,  W.  S. 
St.  John,  T.  H. 
Steers,  J.  R. 
Thome,  W.  L 
Wainright,  R.  T. 
Warren,  C.  P. 
Welch,  A.  McM. 
Welsh,  H.  F. 


Holter,  N.  B. 
Hornbastcl,  H.  P. 
Keeler.  F.  S. 
Kinsey,  F.  W. 
Langthom,  J.  S. 
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Leary.  Geo. 
Lilliendahl.  F.  A. 
Livingston,  A.  R, 
Mahl,  J.  T. 
Miller,  E.  H. 
Mora,  M.  L. 


Anebacher,  L.  A. 
Anthon,  A. 
BerRen,  C.  H. 
Boltee,  B. 
Burden,  H,,  2d. 
Casautfuor,  G.  H. 
Clark,  Edmund. 
Clarke,  W.  C. 
Dolan,  C.  F. 
Dufouroq,  E.  Ij. 
Durham,  E.  B. 
Dut«lier,  B.  H. 
Fenner,  C.  N. 
Friedman,  S. 

AfcramoDte,  I.  R 
Aldrich,  C.  H. 
Ayrea,  W.  C. 
Behrman,  O.  W. 
BoBsange,  E.  B. 
Brooks,  W.  r. 
Canfield,  M.  C. 
Clark,  G.  H. 
Covell,  W.  S. 
Foster,  B.  G. 
Gregory,  L.  B, 
Hankinson,  A.  W. 
Harte,  0.  R. 


Baymood,  A. 
Skinner,  E. 
Slrout,  W.  A. 
Thomas,  F.  C. 
Totten,  G.  0.,  Jr. 

1892. 

Gillette,  H.  P. 
Granger,  A.  D. 
Hay,  A. 

Herckcnrath,  W.  A, 
Jack  son.  0. 
Kletcfaka,  J.  J. 
Livingston,  G. 
Longacre,  L.  B. 
I«rd,  F.  B. 
Mcllhiney,  P.  C. 
MoKinlay,  J.  B. 
Meisel,  F.  C.  A. 
Merz,  E. 

1893. 
Haskell,  H.  G. 
Hoyt.  E. 
Hyde,  F.  S. 
Jones,  J.  E. 
Kurtz,  E.  L 
Langmuir,  A.  C. 
Liebmann,  A. 
McKee,  S.  H, 
Maoy,  V.  E 
Malukoff,  A.  J. 
Matthew,  W.  D. 
Newton,  T.  M. 
Oakes,  J.  C. 


Tucker,  S.  A. 
Tuska,  G.  R. 
Warreo,  L. 
Watson,  R.  B. 
Wiener,  Wiu. 


Pierce,  F.  E. 
Beokhart,  G.  F. 
Bies,  H. 
Rosenthal,  A. 
Savage,  S.  M. 
Southard,  G.  C. 
Temple,  S.  J. 
Towart,  J. 
Vanlngen,  D.  A. 
Werner,  H.  C. 
White,  B.  D. 
Windecker,  C.  N. 
Windolph,  A.  P. 


Pederaon,  F.  M. 
Pomeroy,  W.  A. 
Post,  R.  B. 
Prince,  A.  D. 
Provot,  F.  A. 
Beynolds,  M.  T. 
Bobinson,  F.  G. 
Schroter,  G.  A. 
Smith,  H.  A. 
Thompson,  S.  C. 
Tilghman,  H.  A. 
TuHle,  W. 
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LIST  No.  2. 


This  list  embraces  the  members  of  the  Alumni 
Association  of  the  School  of  Mines  under  the 
Constitution  of  that  body.  It  is  urged  that  all 
graduates  of  the  School  should  list  themselves 
under  this  group.  Names  not  found  here  are 
grouped  in  List  No.  3,  Avhich  includes  graduates 
who  are  notalso  members.  All  graduates  are 
requested  to  try  to  make  and  keep  this  list  correct 
and  accurate. 
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ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  MINES. 


A. 

Abeel,  George  Howard,  E.M , 1883. 

Box  C38,  Huriey,  Iron  Co.,  Wis. 
1883-1864,  Cbemist  Irou  Clilfa  Co.,  NeKBODee,  Mich.  186&-I8B8,  AssiataDt  U^ioftT 
CliOb  Co..  NegHnnee,  Micb.  IHt^l>^»T,  Supt.  Negsnnee  Ou  Light  Co.,  Micb.  lt&^ 
1889,  MsDBger  Iionton  Iroa  Mining  Co.,  Bessemer,  Mich.  1888-1889,  Ag^nt  Pil^m 
Mining  Co.,  Bcaaemer,  Mich.  1SB9,  Supeivisor  Beeaemer Township,  Gogebic  COm 
Micb.  1M89-I89-2,  Agcut  Bubj  Iron  Mining  Co.,  Bessemei,  HIch.  1886  to  dilr. 
Oeiieral  MaDiger  of  Montreal  River  Iron  Mining  Co.,  Hurley,  Wia.  1898  to  d«tt 
Vice-President  First  Nnlional  Bank,  Hurley.  Wis.  1892  to  date,  Vice-PresideptWis- 
eonain  Miniug  Supply  Co.,  Hurley,  Wia.  1893,  Vice- President  ftDd  General  Manager 
Section  33  Iron  Mining  Co.,  Hurley;  Wia. 

Adaub,  Randolph,  E.M 1883. 

Broken  Hill,  N.  S.  Wales,  Australia. 
1884-87,  ABHisUnt  So  perl  n  tend  ent  and  Superintendent  of  the  Silvtir  King  Mint 
Silver  King,  Arizona.     I8HT-91,  engaged  in  Anstralia  as  Mining  Superintendent  ud 
Mining  Export,  and  now  Manager  of  the  Central  Broken  Hill  Mine,  Broken  Hill, 
M.S.  Wales,  Auatralia. 

Adams,  William  CH^rTENDE^■,  C.E.,       ....    1884. 

47  W.  2Sth  St.  and  200  West  En)J  Ave.,  N.  Y,  City. 
Agramonte,  Emilio,  C.E., 1886. 

118  E.  Seventeenth  Street,  New  York  City. 
Aldbidoe,  Walter  Hull,  E.M., 1887. 

Manager  United  Smelting  and  Refining  Co.,  £ast  Helena,  Hontani, 

Beginning  July,  138T,  As-iayer  at  Colorado  Smelting  Co.,  Pueblo.     AC  different 

times,  Cliemistof  Calorado  Smelting  Co.,  Pueblo.     August,  1890^1,  Amist&nt  So- 

perintendeut  and  Mutallurgiet  of  Colorado  Smelting  Co.,  Pueblo. 

United  Smelting  and  Befiuiug  Co.    1803,  Manager  aa  above. 

Allen,  Chas.  Sumner,  Ph.B,,  M.D., 

Practicing  Physician. 
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A  I.LEX,  Robert  La  WHENCE,  A.M.,  E.M.,  .  .     1888. 

102  Cambridge  Pliice,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Amy,  EiuitBT  JuLios  Hyacintbe,  A.B.,  E,M.,        .        .     1886. 

Durango,  Colo. 
l.'*85-1886,  ChemJBt  aod  Absbjct  nt  works  of  tbe  San  Jimn  and  N.  Y.  M.  and  S.  Co., 
at  Durango.  Colo.,  with  the  exception  of  three  months'  proreaslonal  visit  to  Old 
Mexico.  Iftje-INHT,  Awiatant  ManBRet  of  the  San  Juan  Hiid  N.  Y.  M.  and  S.  Co.,  at 
Lhiraugo,  Colo.  It^T-lSSS,  Manager  of  the  Hazelton  Mountain  Mining  Co.,  at  Sil- 
vorton,  Colo.  ItWa  to  April  1,  ld90,  AMistant  Manmrer  of  Works  of  the  San  Joan 
Smelting  ani]  Mining  Co..  at  Durango,  Colo,  (the  S.  J.  S.  and  M.  Co.  huing  formed  b; 
thecoiisolidBtion  oftheS.  J.  and  N.  Y.  M.  and  S.  Co..  of  Durango  iind  the  Hazel  ton 
MuMfg.  Co.,  ofSllvertnn,  Colo.).  Since  April  1,  tti90,  Oi^iieral  Manager  of  the  Sun 
Juan  Saieiting  and  Hiniufc  Co..  at  Durango.  Colo. 

Anduews,  Samuel  Wakeman>  Jb.,  Ph.B.,     .        .        .     1890. 
^nJiTswa,  Waters  &  Sherwin,  35  W.  Fori y- second  Street,  New  York 
City. 
1B90-1S91,  Deaigning  with  Tiffanr  Glass  and  Decorating  Co.,  Nen  York.    U91  to 
date,  member  of  above  firm. 

Ansbacheb,  Lours  Adolph,  Ph.B.,  ....     1892. 

A.  B.  Ansbaoher  &  Co.,  4  Murray  St ,  New  York  City, 

Axthok,  Archibald  (A-saociate), 1892. 

4,i8  PleaBant  St.,  Maiden,  Mass. 

Ai'PLEBY,  W.  R,  A.B.  (Asaocinte), 1887. 

ProfeBBor  of  Mining  nud  Metallurgy,  University  of  Minnesota,  and  91 1 
Fifili  St.,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  ;  also  L".i  Betnley  Avenue,  Jer- 
sey City,   N.  J. 

Atha,  Hemhy  Gurney,  Ph.B., 1889. 

756  Higli  Street,  Newark,  N.  .1.      , 
AtJsiEN,  PetekTownsend,  Ph.B.,  Ph.D.,      .        .        .     1872. 

Polytechnic  Inslitnte  nnd  87G  President  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 

1878-1880.  Assistant  Professor  of  Analytical  Cliemistry,  Rutsicra  College.  1880- 
IseO,  Professor  ol'  OenernI  and  Apptit-d  Cliemistry,  Rutgers  College.  IBSt,  .Superin- 
tendent Manufactories  of  W.  J.  Mathcaoii  &  Co..  limited,  Ravenswood,  N.  Y.  1^9-2, 
General  Maiiatrer,  Ledoui  Clieniical  lAlwratury.  lt>ai.  Professor  of  CliemUtrj',  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

AuaTiN,  Thomas  Skptjmus,  E.M.,    .         .  .         .     1876. 

Albuquerejue,  New  Mexico. 
1877-1873,  in  Cuba  03  Chemist.    1 378 -la-W,  Assay er  GiTmaniaSnieltiugCo.    ISSO- 
IStO,  Superiatundent  Rio  Grande  Smelting  Co..  Socorro.  X.  M. 

B. 

Baker,  George  Lewis,  Ph.B., 1888. 

Address  unknown. 

Baix;h,  Samuel  Wekd,  E.M., 1883. 

Bo!t  333.  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  and  757  Kijuitable  Building.  N.  Y.  City. 
Isai-IMW,  Otis  Elevator  Co.    l(tAl-lS.t«i.  Mowing  Machines.     1886-1680,  Garvin 
Machine  Co.,  Tools  and  Special  Machinery.    1889  Co  date.  General  consulting  practice 
as  Meclianiul  Expert  and  Patent  Attorney.  Specialty,  DiMcuU  Mechanical  ProblelUB. 
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Baldwin,  William  M.,  Ph,B.  (Life  Member),        .        .     1884. 
55  Beekman  St.,  N,  Y.  City,  mid  Garden  City,  Queens  Co.,  N.  T. 
Since  lHt«,  CheniUt  for  tlie  New  York  Djre  Wood  Extract  and  Cliemioil  Co.    Knee 
1R88,  Vicu-Prpsiilent  of  the  above  cotporatiun,  and  at  preMDt  bavlag  charge  of  their 
mnnafacturlng  depertmeiit. 

Banks,  John  Henry,  E.M 1883. 

IW  Jolin  Street.  Nuw  York  City. 
I8S3-ISH.1,  ClieiniBt  with  I.^oux  ft  Rick^ttfl.  N«it  York.  13B5-1691,  Prirste  Ai- 
■litant  to  Prof.  Richetta.  Schno]  of  Mine",  New  York,  la  Keaeral  analrtinil.  metmllor. 
IciCHi  and  tnlnlan  enftineerliiK  work.  ICHtt-lH9I,  Hon.  Fellow  lu  AaRaying.  Sebool  of 
Mines.  iSOl  ta  date,  in  partnGrsliip  with  Prof,  Bickctts,  at  above  addrcTts,  in  {renenl 
cbemical,  metHllargicftl  and  mining  enftineeriDK  work,  with  Ore-Tt«tiiiK  Works,  U 
WavErly.  N'ew  Jeraoy,  for  detoriuiiiiiig  treatment  of  ores,  and  exaniinalioD  of  pio- 

Bardwell,  Alonzo  Fbick,  E.M, 1883. 

Box  in.  Aapcn,  Col. 

Barnard,  Edward  Chester,  E.M.,        ....    1884. 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Wiuihington,  D.  C. 

Assistant  Topographer  and  at  present  Topognipher  ia  tlie  Coiled  Slates  Geological 
Survey,  Itiril-1H91,  Have  hoen  eajEafri-d  in  mapping  in  Virginia,  West  VirKiuia,and 
tlie  mountains  of  East  Kentucky,     IHOX  ^tupping  Northern  New  York. 

BARRApr,  Edmar  Grant,  C.E., 1884. 

1022  The  Rookery.  Cliicajco,  III. 
1834-ias.S,  Endiiiecr  for  The  Exhnuet  Ventilator  Cb.    1888  to  date.  President  and 
Proprietor  of  The  Eihaust  Ventilator  Co,    IHDl  to  date,  President  and  General  Uan- 
ager  of  the  Variety  Hanufacturiiig  Co.    Fill  the  above  poslciona  at  present  and  am 
congnltiug  Ventilating  and  Heating  Engineer. 

Bartlett,  Frank  Root,  C.E., 188.S. 

Care  R,  &  D.  R.R.,  P.  0.  Box  14,  Greensboro,  N.  C, 

13S8  to  dale.  Ai^istant  Engineer  Maintenance  of  Way  on  Atlanta  and  Cliarlotte 
Division  of  Kichmond  and  Danville  Railroad.  From  May.  IWSa.todate.Snpervisorof 
North. western  North  Carolina  and  North  Carolina  Midlands  B.  Roads  [  North  Carolina 
Division  of  Richmond  and  Danville  Bail  Boads). 

Babur,  Carl,  Ph.D.  (Associate) 1877. 

Niilimial  Musciiiu,  WaJ^liington,  D,  C. 
Baxter,  Geobgb  SrRoNO,  A.B.,  E..M.,     ....     1868. 
17  BroaJ  Street.  New  York  Cily. 

1878-18T9,  Civil  and  Mining  Engineer.  1930.  Ouhier  N.  P.  RR  1890,  Trcaaarer 
N.  P.  R.B. 

Beard,  James  Thom,  E.M.,C.E.,    .        .        .  .    1877, 

Aildress  unknown, 

1879-SO,  Assintant  Engineer,  East  Biver  Bridge. 

Beebe,  Alfred  L.,  Ph.B.,  ,..'...  1880. 
42  Bleecker  Street,  New  York  City  and  44  Sanfrid  Av.,  Flueliing.L.  I. 
1830-13rir.  inclusive,  Private  Aa-iiataiit  to  Prof,  Bickett«,  School  of  Mines,  Neir 
York,  in  genersl  analytical  work,  ea|>ecially  Mineral  Analyses,  Also  Assistant  in 
Assaying  and  Fellow  In  Uiiomistry,  ]MBl-lMrt7,  inclusive.  1^88-1892,  Assistant 
(Hiemist,  New  York  Health  Department.  Since  September,  1892.  Bacteriologist. 
K«w  York  Health  Department. 
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Behruan,  George  William,  C.E.,        ....     1893. 
201  Rose  Sireet,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
November,  I81>3,  to  Jnnuaty,  1R94,  TranHitinHn  and  DrunglilaniaD,  with  the  Ranb 
Locomotive  Works  and  I^nd  Improvement  Company. 

Bellinger,  Hiram  Pauldisq,  C.E,,       ....     1887. 

Solvay  Process  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Bbmis,  Frederick  Pomeroy,  A.B,,  E.M.,       .        .         .     188S. 

lOT  West  3d  St.,  Davenport  Iowa. 
BEMBmcr,  William  DE  LiESSELiNE,  E.M.,     .  ,     1874. 

Welles  Bld'g,  No.  18  Broadway,  Rooms  617  and  GI8,  New  Yurk  City, 
and  282  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
1676-1680,  AasiaCant  Superintendent  and  Superintendent.  Sevpre  Coouentratlng 
Co..  UUh.  1880-1681,  Aaisbnt  iiuperinteDdeut,  (iermiinia  Smdtiutt  A  tti'dning  Co., 
UUh.  Id  1682,  optiied  tiii  office  in  New  York  Cit;  as  CoiiMilting  Hiuing  Engineer 
and  HetallurKist.  and  have  since  tieen  enKnsed  in  eianijiiing  and  reportinji  on  Miaea 
in  the  United  Statee,  Onlario,  Quebec,  6ritii>li  Columbia,  Mciit-o  and  England. 

Benjamin,  Marcus,  Ph.B.,  A.M.  (Lafayette  1888)  (LifeMbr.)  1878. 
Ph.D.  (Univ.  Naaliville,  1889),  Editflt,  D.  .\ppletoD&  Co.,  No.  ]  Bond 
Sireet  and  640  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
1878-1883,  with  E.  U.  Benjamin,  dealer  in  Chemical  Apparatus.  1882,  Editor  ,4mm- 
ean PhnnHacint.  It^iSt,  Fditor  IVefklg Drvg News,  May,188.1,  to  June.lMe.'i, Chemist,  U,a  . 
Laboratorx.  New  York.  1685,  Sanitary  Engineer,  N.  Y.  Board  of  Health.  1886-89, 
Editorial  St^ff,  Apphtou's  C^lopKdia  o/ AmrricoB  Biosraphs.  1690,  Editorial  Staff,  £n- 
r/inttring  and  Mininf  JottmaJ.  uh lolly  engaged  in  editing  mid  preparing  for  the  presa, 
(Icorge  F.  Kunz's  Gtau  awd  Prrcioai  Sianti  of  A'ort*  Ameriai.  lB9l-«3,  Editor  of  Gett- 
tral  Gaiile  to  Die  United  ftaUt.  Haudiiiok  of  Winler  RtmrU,  niid  Hanilbock  ofl'ammer  Re- 
«>r«,  publislied  by  D.  Appletoii  &  Cu.  Editorial  Staff  in  charge  of  Clieniistr.v, 
Standard  Dictionary,  1801-93.  DuriuK  1881-86,  Lecturer  ou  Chemistry  at  New 
York  Women's  Modieal  College  and  Hospital  for  Women.  At  Varions  times  on 
editorial  staffs:  of  Seimlific  Auimcan,  168.1-89;  IiidrpendnU  OilJoHmal,  ISi^.  anii  on 
technical  Bulyects  iu  New  York  Ilvily  Neiei,  1886  to  date.  New  York  Star,  ISHO-Sl 
and  rhnrmiurulind  Stcord,  1891,  also  of  Appleton's  Annaat  Cydopadia  since  IS&T, 
Other  work  includes  translation  of  Bcrthelot's  lectnres  on  "  Eiplosive  Materials" 
(Now  York,  1B63],  anthorship  of  Drvffgisfa  Cirtular.  Priie  Essay  on  "  Disinfectants," 
aatborship  of  chapters  on  "  Mineral  Paints"  in  Mintral  RetoHrceii  of  lit  Diiiied  Stairs, 
for  years  1881-86,  and  conipilatian  of  a  Iwok  of  Poems,  entitled  ifa.v  riniE  iNewYork, 
18i?9l,  and  antliorsbip  of  chapter  on  "Thomas  Dongau  and  the  (iranting  of  the  New 
York  Charter,"  1082-1688,  and  "  The  Development  of  Science  in  New  York  City,"  In 
Tbt  Mmuyrial  Hittory  of  the  Oils  of  A"™  J'orl,  1698.  Contribnlor  to  Kcvntijic  /Immma 
AodSi^plemeHl,  The  CAdlnHgNxn,  Snrptr't  IFceklji,  Popular  Seienee MmitUy.  Tht  CotTnopol- 
ilaii,  etc.  Life  fellow  of  the  London  Cliemleal  Society,  and  of  tlie  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  member  of  other  Scientiic  Societies  in  this 
conntry  and  abroad.  Member  International  Jnry  of  Awards,  World's  Fair.  Chicago, 
1893. 

Bbrry,  Wilton  Guernsey,  Ph.B.,         ....     1886. 
42  Bleecker  Sireet,  New  YortCity. 
1886-1889,  Universities  of  Berlin  and  Heidelberg  and  General  Chemical  Research. 
1869  to  date.  Assistant  Chemist,  New  York  Health  Department. 
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Berry,  George,  C.E. 1888. 

78  Morton  Street,  Bi-ooklyn,  N.  Y. 

BiEN,  J<)6KPH  Rudolph,  E.M., 1887. 

Un  Sixth  Avenue  and  321  West  Fifty-seveiuli  Street,  New  York  Citj-, 
I"i37-8H,  Topographer,  U.  8.  Geological  Survey,  Survey  of  Otyser  Basins,  Yellow- 
ttone  Nut.  Park.  l»,-<»-90,  Ptsttice  as  Civil  and  MiniiiK  Eiiginwr.  firm  of  Vennenlc 
&  Bicn,  M<!W  York  City.  1890-91.  Pmctlce  us  Civil  Hiid  Topogmpli icsl  EnKiueei 
Mloiie,  New  York  City.  At  prt-sunt.  Secretary  Juliue  BicD  J£  Co..  Litliogrmphera,  £n- 
gravvre  ami  Geographical  rulillBhers. 

Black,  Alexander  Leslie,  E.M.,         ....     1890. 

56  Carondelct  Street.  New  Orlenns,  La. 
1890-dl,  Traveling.    lS»l-99,  Asaistunt  iu  MiniiiR-eipert  work  Id  HoiiUdb  and 
Mexico.    Since  November,  1H93-93,  AasistBiit  Super iutendeut  Madeleine  Consolidated 
MiuiDK  and  Milling  Company. 

Blake,  Edwix  Mortimer.  E.M.,  Ph.D.  (1893),      .        .     1890. 
Fellon  in  MathemnticB,  Columbia  College,  New  York  City,  and  '2m 
WasliiiiRton  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Bi/>ssom,  Francis,  C.E., 1891. 

Westiiigliouse,  Cliurcl),  Kerr  &  Co.,  630  Atlantic  Avenue,  Buston. 
Mass.,  and  440  Henry  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

IB91'92,  EoKiiiecr  with  C.  W.  Hunt  Co.      189-2,  Aafiistant  Engineer  Equity  Oas  Worki 

Conatructlou  Company.    I)i93,  aa  above. 

Blydenburuh,  Charles  Edward,  A.B.,  A.M.,  E.M.,    .     1878. 
Mining  Expert  and  Prospector,  Bos  189,  Rawlings,  Wyoming. 

B0DEL8EN,  Oscar,  E.M., 1884. 

Consolidated  Gas  Co..  I.HT  Broadway,  and  309  W.  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-seventh  Slreei,  New  York  City. 

B(BCKi,iN,  Werner,  Jr.,  C.E., 1891. 

Burlin^rton,  Iowa.  - 
Janunrj-  to  May,  1H93,  no  level  ou  prelimiiiary  1150  mileil,  H.  &  E.  Exlension.  C. 
O.  &  K.  W.  Railway,  In  cliarge  of  nil  proftles  and  estiinntes  under  Chief  Engineer. 

Book,  DwjgiitDa.na,  C.E.,  E.E.  (1892),.  .     1890. 

],i9  Washington  Park.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 
BooH^.M,  RoBKRT  Elmer,  M.E.  (Lile  Member),  .  .  1878. 
34  West  11th  St.,  New  York  City. 
18T9,  Auayer.  general  work  in  Leadville,  Calortido.  1880-ST.  Assistant  Sapcriii- 
teii dent,  afuir ward  Manager,  Evening  Star  Mining  Co.,  Morning  Star  Oonsalidalcd 
Hiuint,'  Co.  and  others  at  Leadville,  Colorado,  Lend-silver  Mines  Also  to  charge 
Farwell  Con.  M.  Co..  (lOld  Mines  at  Independence,  Colorado,  1067-90,  General  Man- 
ager Rlue  Bird  Mining  Co..  Ltil.,  Bntte.  Montana,  Operating  PO-Stanip  Mill.  Dry 
Crushing,  Chluridizing,  Amalgamating  Process.  1S91.  General  Consulting  Mining 
Engineer  and  Consulting  Director  in  Gold,  Silver,  and  Lead-Mining  Companies,  of 
which  a  Sperialty  is  made.  Also  Mine  Operator  and  Owner.  Silver  Mines  at  Aspen. 
Colorado. 

Boyd,  Richard  Charles,  Pii.B.,  A.M.  (1892),        .        .     1891. 

50  Charles  St..  New  York  City. 
Bradley,  Stephen  Rowe,  Jr.,  Ph.B.,    ....     1890. 

392  Broadway,  Now  York  City,  and  Nyack,  X.  Y. 
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Jnly.  1891  tn  15dJ,  Secretary  mi d  Treasurer  Union  Electric  Co.    Janaary,  l^J, 
Secretar;  and  Tretisurer  Tlie  Ailirigton  Man ufitrtu ring  Co-,  New  York  City. 

Braschi,  VicroR  Manuki.,  Ph.B  ,  E.M.,  C.E.,  .  .  1881. 
Apttrtado  830,  City  of  Menico.  Mex. 
June,  18H4.  lo  October.  IttSi,  Inspcotor  of  Hew  York  Tenemnnt  House  Cnni mission. 
October,  1884,  to  May,  1KK5,  Interpreter  and  Seu'y  to  Gov.  Chillfiii  Coiiimisaioner  lo 
Visit  and  Re[fort  on  American  Mining  and  SoieltiDR.  Hay,  IHHO,  to  October,  lt<8.>, 
Employed  by  Rend-Rock  Powder  Co.  in  Flood  Rock  Eiplosiun  Wnrk.  October,  IHt^ 
Co'Jiinaary,  lr<f'»,  .^saJEUnt  ConsultinR  Entiinuer  and  in  CliarKe  Foreign  BusineM, 
Band  Drill  Co.  January,  February.  Marcli,  IKeS).  Reporting  on  Mines  ill  Mexico  for 
above  IV>..  and  Tor  tbree  years,  from  April,  ln90,  to  April,  IHS'J.  enESged  in  Intco- 
dui-ing  Rand  Roek  Drilling  Haultinery  in  Heiiiun  mines.  In  April,  1693,  arranged 
to  open  a  tieneral  Mining  Machinery  and  Supply  bustDCBS,  In  tUu  City  o(  Meiiuo,  in 
wbieb  I  nlD  at  present  engaged. 

Brerewx,  Thomas  J.,  A.B.,  1 870,  C.E ,         .        .        .     1883. 
Epftinecr  Cnmberlnnd  Valley  Rutlwity,  Clianiberaburg,  Pa. 

1879,  Rodman  on  Location  of  Redstouo  Br,  P.  R,  R.  IfiHOand  18H1  (Summers)  on 
Kew  York  State  Oeoiletic  Snrvey  of  Adirondauks.  1883-83,  Leveller  P.  R  K.  Clear- 
field Co.  Surveys  and  Construction.  On  Carpi  of  Engr.  H.  of  W.  P.  B.  R.  Ip^-^a, 
Assistant  Supervisor,  P.  B.  R  IH90-93,  Supervisor  Tyrone  Div.,  P,  R.  B.  1893,  En- 
gineer Cumberland  Valley  Railway, 
Brewster,  He.vry  Draper  (Aesryjiate),  ....     1883. 

Ciire  Brewster  &  Co.,  40lli  Sireet  nnd  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Bhinley,  Joh.v  Rowlett,  C.E. 1884. 

MorriBtown,  N.  J. 


I884-t«,  Depiirtment  ot  Public  Works,  New  York  City.  1888  to  date,  Civil  ami 
Ruiiitary  Engineer. 

Brittox,  Nathaniel  Lord,  E.M.,  Ph  T) 1879. 

Columbia  Collepe,  Scl.ool  of  Mines,  New  York  City. 

Assistant  of  Geology,  Seliool  of  Mines,  18T9-1»47.  Instmutor  in  Botany,  Columbia 
College,  1887-1890.  Adjunct  Professor  of  Botany,  Columbia  College,  1890-1391. 
Anisl«nt,  Geological  Snrvey  of  N«w  Jersey,  18.-«l-188T.  Botanist,  Geological  Survey 
of  New  Jersey,  1881-1890.  Field  Assistant,  U.  8.  Geological  Survey,  lA-B.  Professor 
of  Bo£any,  1891.    Specialty— Systematic  Botany. 

Brosnan,  Francis  Xavieu,  C  E, 1891, 

146  W.  Seventy-fourtli  Street,  Ntiv  York  City. 
Brown,  Fhakcis  G.,  E,M., 1867. 

Merchant,  15  Whiieiiall  Street  and  462  Lexington  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 
Bi«)WN(NG,  John  H.  Briiwer,  M.D.  (AssoclRte),  1880. 

10  W.  Forty-thirJ  Street,  New  York  City. 
ColleeeofPhysiciansandSurgeonsofCity  ofNcwTnrk,inyear  18^.  Afterwards 
Assistant  Pliysician,  New  York  City  Insane  Atyhim,  Ward's  Island,  IftS^-SS.  House 
Fbysician  and  Surgeon  lo  St.  Francis  Hospital,  lU83-8.~>.  At  date.  Member  Couuty 
Medical  Society  of  New  York,  Member  Pliysiriaiis'  Mutual  Aid  Association,  Fellow 
American  Oeograpliical  Society,  and  Assistant  to  Chair  in  Surgery,  New  York  Poly- 
clinic, Medical  Einminer  for  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  General  Prao- 
titiouer  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
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BRU0M4N,  William  Fuedbric,  Ph.B.,   ....    1880. 

One  Hundred  and  Fortj-Fourth  Street  and  Southern  Boulevard,  Nen 
Yi>rk  City,  and  Lus  An^'eles,  (Tii). 
Bhyce,  William,  Jr.,  Ph.B., 1884. 

40  W.  Fifty-fourth  Street,  New  Yuik  City. 
Buckley,  Charles  Ramsay,  A.B.,  A  M.,  E,M.,  .     ]877. 

29  Broadway,  New  Vork  City. 
BuLLMAN,  Charles,  Ph.B.,    .        .     *  ,        .        .        ,     1883. 

Editor  Tht  S'lffiv  V,d,e,  NewYorfc  Oty,  and  Plainfield,  N.J. 

1883.  Tutor  in  Stai  eh  ion  letry.  Chemist  P\itii«m  Cbripftiiy  aieorioil  Wort*.  1*4- 
lt«."i-86,  Venezaela;  pliosphstea,  copper,  sulphur.    18S7,  French  Oirisna;  phoephslcs. 

IHdH,  Irt89-M.  NorthCar4linn.Oeor)tin,  Cblamhia,9.A.  I3|;  Kold  iin<l  plHtinum.  1^1. 
Sundwith  Islamis;  phosphate*.  C«tifnriii»  (2);  (roirt  niul  irrigBlion,  IMH.  S« 
ieney;  copper  hiiA  graphite.  \fi»i-y&,  E/\\tat\t,\  Sl&S  Ensintering  and  Xining  Jeitr- 
list,-  also  Translator  nnii  Vl-Wlor  oS  Mmmtg  I^maflhe  RtpMirof  Colombta.aoA  Xaihiii 
or  Ptatinim  and  Houlh  ^nrrica  ill  "  Tlis  Mineml  indwtry.'' 

Burden.  Henry,  2<i.,  A.B.,  Ph.R 1892. 

CaiOHOvio,  N.  Y. 
BuRxa,  Abraham  LrscoLN,  RM. 1387. 

3  Worth  Street,  New  York  Cily.  and  297  Hiil.sey  Street,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Bincc  Novcmher,  1887.  with  Hesaia.  J<i1>ez  Burns  &Siiaa  (iniiffritihta  and  Machin- 
ist!, and  Mann  fact  urcrs  of  Patented  Miichiiics  for  Treatina  Coffee  und  Spices).  Since 
July,  1800,  ill  above  firm.  Prafessional  wnrk  lias  been  Keiteral  shop d run ^li tins  uid 
machine  deiiigii,  and  arraiij^inft  iiMcbin^j  atid  power  transmlsiion  in  coSdS  estaUiih- 

BuR.Ns,  Elmeb  Z.,  E.M., 1887. 

Niapam  Falls,  N.  Y. 

IBRT-SB.  Engineer  and  Chemist  fur  Tlie  F1ttsbnr)[h  and  Lake  AngeliiH  Imn  Oi. 
1889-90,  Assistant  Eiectrkiau  for  the  United  Status  Electric  Lijrht  OHDtmny.  1S9>- 
1B91.  Assistant  Electrician  fnr  the  Mather  ElectricCompnny.  1891-93.  City  Engiii»r 
of  Nia^ra  F^lls,  and  Consulting  Eiiiiinoer  for  the  I..B<>Tlston  and  YoBiigatown  R  R. 
Company,  for  the  North  Tonawanda  Street  Kiil  Road  Company,  and  for  Ibe  Miagvi 
Falls  and  Suspension  Biidjce  Bliil  Kooit  Cumpanj. 

BuMRiTT,  WiLMoT  Woodward,  Ph.B,    ....    1884. 

Chemist,  Enslowood,  N.  J. 
Bush,  Edward  Renshaw,  E.M., 1881. 

Mining  Engineer,  with  Ricketu  &  Banks,  lOlJobn  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 
Butler,  Nathaniel,  E.M., I8«0. 

51  Cedar  Street,  Rnoib  7,  New  York  City,  and  Glen  Ridge,  Bloom- 
field,  Essex  Co..  N.  J. 
1880-lSHg,  U.  S.  Harbor  Improvement  and  Railroad  EiiKliieerinK.    1382-1S91.  Bar- 
low's Insurance  Surveys  as  Surveyor.  Superiiittiiuient  and  Ex«!Utive. 

Butler,  William  Curtis,  M.E.,    .....     1887. 

Everett.  Wiishingtun,  and  t75  Hamilton  Avenue,  Paleraon,  N.  J. 

1887-IB«9,  Assayer.  El  Pn*>  Smelting  Cb.,  El  Plmo,  Texas.    1839-1890.  ChemiM. 

aftern-ard  Aitistiint  Su pari n lei i dent,  Arkansas  Valley  Smelting  Co,,  Leadville, Colo. 

1890,  Ciicmist,  now  Assistant  Manager,  Aurora  Iron  Mining  Co.,  Superior  Mining  COn 


Comet  Mining  Co.,  Palone  Iron  Mining  Co.,  Penokeo  nnd  Gojrel)ic  Development  Co. 
(Operiktine  Colby  and  Tililen  Mines).  Also  in  chargo  Iroiiiroud  ElnctrluCo.,  Oogebic 
ElvL-tricCo.  1H92,  Sap«rinteudeut  Monte  Crlsto  Mining  Co.,  Seattle,  WiahiugtOD. 
1893,  Munager  Pugct  Sonne)  Beduction  Co. 

Butler,  Willard  Parker,  E.M.,LL.B.  {Life  Member),     1878. 
Counsellor  at  Law  and  Solicitor  of  Patents,  59  Wall  Street,  New  York 
City. 

0. 

Cady,  Likdb  Bertram,  E.M.,  C.E., 

327  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Caijtan,  Albert,  Ph.B.,  Ph,D., 

332  W.  Fifty-sixlh  Street,  New  York  City. 
Canfield,  Augustus  Cass,  E.M.,    . 

Address  unknown' 
Canfikld,  Frederick  A.,  A.B,,  A.M.,  E.M.,  . 

Mining  En^Hneer,  Dover,  N.  J. 
Carson,  James  Petigru,  E.M., 

147  West  Forty-second  Street,  New  York  City. 
Casamajor,  George  H.,  C.E., 1892. 

East  River  Gas  Co..  63d  St.  and  Avenue  A,  New  York  City  and  372 
Greene  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Casey,  Edward  Pearcf.,C.E.,  Ph.B.  (1888),  .        .     1886. 

Areliitect,    171  Broadway  and  Tlie    Alpine,    55  West  Tliirty-tliird 

Street,  Nuw  York  City. 

With   MvKira,   Mead  A  White,  urehiteets,  New  York  City,  until  January,  1890. 

Abroad,  and  Student  in  L'Ecole  National  dcs  Beaux  Arta.  Paris,  from  February.  1890, 

until  Septeniber,  iMTi,     Five  nieiitions  in   Architerlure,  and  a  medal  in   Modeling. 

At  present  Arebitect,  171  Broadway,  New  York  City, 

Cauldwell,  John  Britton,  C.E. 1877. 

Century  Club,  7  Weal  Forty-tliird  Street,  New  York  City, 
Chanmno,  John  Parke,  E.M., 1883. 

Calumet,  Imke  Superior,  Midi. 

1S8.1,  CheiniHt  Hudson  River  O.  and  I.  Co.  IStH.  with  S.  G.  Clisvcs  &  Son.  Manu- 
fucturera  of  MiniuK  Machinery,  Houghton.  Miub.  1881-183,1,  Assistant  Mintng  En- 
gineer Tamarack  Mine.  Cxluniet,  Midi.,  Dep.  Conim.  MiiiBral  Statistics,  Micliipan. 
1835-1886,  aiiperinlendout  Honduras  Land  and  Navigation  Co.  1886-1887,  Explor- 
ing Tor  iron  on  the  Oogebic  Kange.  and  Mining  Engineer  for  Hilwaukeo  L>.  S.  and 
Western  Bailwnj,  Snperintendeiit  Iron  Belt  Mine.  ]88T-189n,  Inspector  of  Mines,  Oo- 
gebicCo.,Micli.  189a>l.Sg'3,Superintendent£;i4t?Iew  York  Iron  Co..I»ht>eming,Hicb. 
1H02  to  1893,  SuperiuMudent  Iron  Eiploration,  C.  M.  and  St.  P.  Biillway. 

Chazal,  Philip  Edward,  A.B.,  EM.,    ....     1881. 

68  Meeting  Street,  Chirleston,  S.  C. 
1681-1S83,  Prospecting  in  Northwest  Georgia.    1^83-1839,  State  Chemist  of  South 
Carolina.     1889  to  present.  Partner  In  Shepard  Laliontlorj-,  specialties  Phosphate  and 
Fertilizer  Analysis  and  examination  and   reporting  on  Phosphate  lauds  [in  South 
Carolina  and  Florida]. 
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Chestee,  Albekt  Hoxtixodon,  a.m.,  E.M.,Sc-D.,  Ph.D.,  1868. 
Profcs.'itir  or  (lenerul  nnd  Applied  Chemistry,  Rutgers  College,  soil 
64  College  Avenue.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Prnfeesor  of  Cheniistrf  M  Kauiilton  CiillesB  from  1870  BTid  MinerftlDgy  from  l'<7r> 
to  1891.  Conducted  tlie  Analytical  Lal>nr&tory  tbere  from  IK71.  Chemist  Xew  York 
State  Board  of  Heiilth,  18^^.  Examined  and  reported  on  mines  of  iron,  ttold.  BJIim. 
'iwd  and  line,  in  Michiftsn,  Miiiue,  Ontario,  Arkansas,  Colorado.  Utah.  Nevada.  Culi- 
fornia,  and  Nova  Seotia.  Analytioil  work  has  b«en  largely  in  two  lines,  vii,  foi 
iron-blast  fiirnflces  and  of  paiiitti  and  varnialies.  Field  work  has  been,  a  great  p»rt 
of  it.  in  the  iron  mines  of  Hinueaota  and  the  gold  miuea  of  Colorado. 

Chprch,  EiJHU  DwiGHT,  Jr.,  E.M.,        ....    1887. 
Church  &  Co.,  3ii  Ash  Street,  ami  127  Milton  Street,  Brooklyn.  N,  i', 

lSf7-l«M-*,  Ftllow  Qiialilative  Analysis,  School  ot  Mines.  18:«-I389,  AsswUnt  So- 
perinteuduntnri.eBdHin»  and  CoDcentratins  Works.  1830-1891,  witb  CburcblCo.. 
ill  charKu  of  experimental  plant. 

Chuhch,  John  Adamk,  A.M.,  EM.,  Ph.D,      .  .    1R67. 

Corn  Exchange  BuildinR,  11  William  Street.  New  York  City.    Cable 
addrc83.  SeotiBl,  N.  Y. 
Clabk,  Diego  Iy>MBtux),  C.E., 1890. 

Cardentis,  C>ibu. 
Clark.  Edmund  (Associate), 1892. 

BradUock,  Pii. 
Clark,  Edwin  Perry,  E.M., 18S0. 

Title  (JuavaTitee  nnJ  Ttaat  Co.,  20  Cuurt  Street,  and  425  Fifth  Street, 
Bmuklyn,  N.  Y. 
IBSO-ISm:).  Engineer  and  Surveyor  for  Silver-Cord  Combination,  and  Robert  E.  Lre 
Hining  companies,  Lmdville,  Colo.  1«N3  Id-ft.  Medical  student.  1831  todatr,  Jutsiit- 
ant  8n  peri  n  tend  out  and  afterwards  8u  peri  n  tan  dent  Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Com' 
pauy,  5j  Liberty  Street,  Sew  York,  and  36  Court  Street,  Brooklyn.  In  charge  of 
construction  and  uiaintenance  of  lonality-indexes  of  Rwl  Estate  Reuords  of  Sm 
York,  Kings  aud  Weatoheater  counties,  N.  Y. 

Clark,  Frankli.v  Sinclair,  E.M.,  Ph.D.,     .        .        .    1885. 
Caroliua  Oil  and  Creosote  Co.,  Wiltuiugifln.  N,  C,  and  527  >fadisiin 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 
183~i-18<',  Chemist  to  Fernolinc  Chemical  Co.,  Charleston,  S.  C.    1S87  In  date.  Pro- 
prietor of  Southern  Cliemlcal  Works  and  c-inaiilting  chemist  for  the  Carolina  Oil  and 
Creosoto  Co.,  Wilniinf^lon,  N,  C    Specialty,  Distillation  of  Wood  and  refiniug  products 
and  creosoting  wood. 

Clark,  George  Hallett,  C.E,, 1 

.■i*)  H,  Sixty-seventh  Sireel,  New  York  City. 
1893-94,  Transitman  Metropolitan  Traction  Co.,  Leiingtan  Ave.  Cable  CoDstru< 

Colby,  Albert  Ladd,  Pii.B. 1 

Bethlehem  Iron  Co.,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

ISSl-lH-il,  Assiritiint  to  Pri>f.  C.  F.  Chandler  on  New  Vorii  State  Board  of  Health  Bn- 
reau  of  Clietnical  .inalystH.  Iri-U-lSHCi,  lustruclot  in  Quautituti  ve  analysis  and  Oiei 
ical  Philosophy  in  the  Lehigh  University,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.  1^^88-9-2,  Head 
Chemist  of  the  Betlilehum  Ir.m  Co.  189:1  todate,  MeUllorgicul  Engineer  same  Com- 
pany, South  Bcthlehuui,  Pa.    Specialty,  Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel. 
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Colby,  Charles  Edwabds,  E.M.,  C.E., .        .        .        .     1877. 

Adj.  Professor  Orgnnic  Chemistry,  Columbia  College  Scliool  of  Mines, 
New  York  City. 
Cole,  Harcild  Morris,  E.M.,  C.E.,         ....    1887. 

Care  ofHelena  &  Livingston  S.  4  R.  Co.,  Wickes,  Montana. 
CoLTON,  Charles  Adams,  E.M,, 1873. 

21  W.  Park  Street,  and  57  Broad  Street.  Newark,  N.  J. 

1873-lS8a,  AMiaUiiil  <ii  Mineralogy,  Schnol  of  Mines.  Columbia  ColleEB,  New  York. 
18a2-l&S4.  Profeasor  of  Chemistry  aii<l  Hineniln^y,  Roae  Polytechnic  Institute.  Tcrre 
Haute,  Indinnn.  1884  to  date,  Director  and  Instructor  in  Chemistry  and  Pbysica, 
Newarb  Technical  Scbool. 

CoNANT,  Henry  DoA-.viNG,  E  M,, 1886. 

P.  0.  Box  16,  Mount  Vernon.  N.  Y. 

ISS6-t888,  Assistant  Engineer  Tamarack  and  Oaceoln  Mines.  Lake  Snperior,  and  H. 
and  C.  RR.  1S88-188Q.  Assistant  Eugineer  on  Preliminary  of  Northern  Miciiigan 
Railroad.  I8h9.  Assistant  in  Cbief  Engineer'a  Office,  BnfTalo  and  QeneVA  Bail- 
way.  1889-91,  Assistant  and  Resident  Engineer  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad,  in 
ehargeof  Preliminary  Location  and  Coustructlon.  1891.  Engineer  Coebarn  Land  and 
Improvement  Co.    1S93,  Assistant  Engineer  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  Ky. 

a>KODo.v,  Ernest  Arnold,  Ph.B.,  F.C.S,,  .        .     1887. 

Professor  of  Chemistry,  Drexel  Institute  Arts,  Science  and  Industry, 

and  1336  Spruce  Street.  Philndelphia,  Pa. 

1887-1869,  Chemist  to  Cliamplain  FibreCo..  Wiilsboroujtli,  New  York.    1889,  Stndied 

at  the  University  of  Berlin,  Summer  Semester.    18S9  to  date.  Instroctorin  Qnoli- 

tative  Analysis  and  Assaying  at  the  Lehigh  University.    1891,  Profeasor  of  Chemistry 

in  the  Drexel  Institute  of  Arts,  Scieuccs'and  Indostcies,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CoNNELL,  Hewlett  Ratston,  C.  E,,       ■        .  1890. 

140  Pierrepont  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Cooper,  William  Hamilton,  Ph.B.  (Life  Member),        .     1882. 

Address  unknown. 
Corcoran,  John  Thomas,  E.M.,  S.E.,     ....     1884. 

131  Smith  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 
Cornell,  George  Birdsall,  E.M.,  C.E.,        .  1877. 

29  Broadway  and  46  West  Forty-eighth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Assistant  Engineer  Manhattan  Elevated  Railway.  Engineer  for  Contrflctora  for 
structure  Manhattan  Elev,  Ry.  Assistant  Engineer  Brooklyn  Elev.  Ky.  Assistant 
Engineer  New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  R.  R.  Principal  Assist.  Engineer  Roch- 
ester and  Pittshnrgh  Ky.  Inspector  and  Engineer  Bridge  Dopt.N.  Y..  West  Shoreand 
BuFThIo  Ry.  Principal  Assist.  Engineer  Brooklyn  Elevated  Ry,  Chief  Engr.  Brook- 
lyn F.lev.  Jty.  Chief  Engr.  Union  Elevated  Ry.of  Brooklyn.  Chief  Eng.  Chlcagoand 
South  side  Elev.  Ry.  Chief  Engr.  J.  B.  Jt  J.  M.Cornell  Iron  Works.  At  present Diief 
Engineer  East  River  Bridge  Company. 

Cornwall,  Henry  Bedinqbr,  A.B..  A.M.,  E.M.,Ph.D.,     1867. 
Professor  Analytical  Cheraistry  and  Mineralogy,  College  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  51  Nassau  St.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Cornwall,  Harry  Clay,  E.M 1879. 

Co ra mo Q wealth  Insurance  Co.,  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 
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Cox,  Jennings  SrocKTOx,  Jr.,  Met,  Eno.,      .        .        .    1887. 
Everett,  Washington,  and  76  W.  Siily-eightl)  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

I8S7,-Oovernment  Survey  forCiiQHltwtnecn  Harlem  and  HiidBonBivor.  1SS8-I~^. 
HoniMttad  3teel  Works,  DraiiRlitsmnn  and  afterirard  Aufstant  Muster  Mechanic. 
1890.  Iimpected  construction  of  Steamer  "Sezurania"  and  "  Vigitnncia"  Tor  the  U,  S. 
and  B.  H.  S.  9.  Co..  at  Roach'a  ShipTiinl.  Chester,  Pa.  18S1.  Bepnrter  for  same  Com- 
pan;  on  Eiigliioering  mntCers  along  the  Braiil  coast.  1B92,  nltb  same  cDm[]snf  in 
New  York.  1892,  Awist't  Super  id  t«ii<1cnt  Aurora  Iron-HiiiinK  Company,  Ironwood. 
Hicliisan.  18»3,  Assist.  Supt.  Monte  Cristo  MininK  Co.,  Pride  of  the  Hoaiitaiii  Hilling 
Co.,  Rainy  Mining  Co.,  and  United  Concentration  Company. 

Cramkr,  Stuart  W.,  E.M.  (Associtite),  ....  1889. 
Chnrlolle,  N.  C. 
Gmdiiate  of  United  States  Nnval  Ai-ademy;  resitined  from  the  United  atatMSsTy 
Septcmbi-r.  I8SH.  Qradaate  student  at  School  of  Mines,  1888-1889.  Anayer  in  chaije 
of  the  United  States  Away  OtBce,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  1889-93.  Special  agent  for  n>l- 
l«rtion  of  statistics  on  told  and  silver  for  the  Soatbera  States,  1690.  March  10. 1893; 
to  present  time.  Engineer  and  Chemist  for  the  D.  A.  Tompklos  Company,  Oennsl 
Engineers  and  Contractors,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.  Special  correspondent  of  Enfintiritg 
avd  Mining  Jounial.     Specialty:  fi^estingbouse  System  of  electric  ligfating  and  ttau- 

CflOCKER,  Fhascis  Bacon,  E.M., 1882. 

ProFessDr  Klectrical  BiiginecrinR,  Culnmbia  College  School  of  MliM^ 

and  2fi  W.  22d  Street,  New  York  Cil.v. 

1B82~1SS6,  Electrical  Engineer  and  Inventor.    ieSf)-1887,  Vice-President  and  dec- 

trician  of  "C.  and  C,"  Electric  Motor  Co.    1837-1889,  Vice- President  and  Electricisn 

Crocker- Wbeeler  Electric  Motor  Co.    18S9-D2,  Instructor  in  Electrical  EngineeriDg, 

School  of  Mines,  Columbia  College.    1892.  Adj.  ProCrasor.    1893,  Professor. 

Crowell,  Charles  Burton,  Ph.B 1885. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
CdSHMAN,  Alexander  Rausay,  Ph.B.,  Ph.D.,       .        .    1878. 

AHsistanI  Analytical  Chemistry,  CoJuinbia  College  School  of  Mines. 
and  llW  K.  Sixteenth  Street,  New  York  City. 

1B78-IS80,  Post  Graduate  stady  at  the  School  of  Mines,  for  d^ree  of  Ph.D.  1^0- 
1882,  in  Colorado,  visiting  mines  and  smelters.  18S2-1993,  Engaged  In  punuiiig 
chemical  studiesand  lecturing  on  geology.  1S90  to  date.  Assistant  InstrUKlor  in  Quali- 
tative Laboratory  at  tbe  Scbool  of  Mines,  Columbia  College. 


Darwin,  Harry  GiLBKRT,  C.E., 1887. 

Room  23,  160  Broadway,  New  York  City,  and  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 
June,  taST  to  October,  laST,  Rodman  and  Leveller  on  Railroad  Aeld  work  in  New  Yori: 
State.  October,  1887  to  May.  I'iT^S.  DrauzbUmau  Strong  L^icomotive  Co.,  New  Yurk 
City.  August,  1388  to  date.  A<isiHtaut  Engineer  and  Acting  Superintendent  Ssrclr 
Car  Hcatinx  and  Lighting  Co.,  New  York  City.  Erectiou  of  spoetal  gas  works,  and 
equipment  of  railroad  cars,  etc. 

Davis,  Charles  Henry,  C.E.,  ,        .        .        .    1887. 

120  Broadwaj'.  New  York  City,  30S  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  aiid 
576  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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Expert  course  nnd  Thomson- Hoaslon  Electric  Co..  Lynn,  Hitas.,  snmnier  1887. 
Ajteat.  Lawyer  Mtiiin  Electric  Co.,  winter  I8S7-88.  Supt.  Beltian:  siiil  constructlnn 
Mew  York  office  S.  M.  Elec.  Co.,  sumoier  and  winter  ISSa  Aeent  WestluiihDiue 
Electric  Company,  winter  1889,  Con«altliig  and  SapcrTiaing  Electrical  Eugineer 
froiu  May,  1889,  to  dat«. 

Davis,  John  Woodbridoe,  C.E..  Ph.D.,  ....     1878. 

Principal  Woodbridge  School,  417  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
DzGHufiE,  Joseph  Albert,  Ph.B.,  A.M.  (1892),  Ph.D. 

(1893) 1890. 

College  Phj-e.  and  Surg. ,  New  York  Citv,  and  247  Harrison  St. ,  Brook- 
lyn. N.  Y. 
Assistant  DeiDon'tnitor  in  Pbysics  aod  Cliemistry,  College  of  Physics  nod  Surgery. 

Delafiei.d,  Augustcs  Fr/>yD,  Ph.D.  (Associate),    .        .     1869. 

University  Club,  New  York  City. 
DeLuzk,  r»Dis  Philii'pf.,  C.E., 1879. 

DeLuze  &  Emnieit,  Engineers  and  Snrveyon,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
Destos,  Fkedehick  Warn'er,  C.E.,      ....     1884. 

Institute  Civil  and  Mining  Engineers,  Hougliton,  Mich. 
Deverepx,  Wai.ieh  Bi»urchier,  A.B.,A.M.,  E.M.,         .     1878. 

Glenwood  Springs,  Colorado. 
DoiiQE,  Frank  Despard,  Ph.B.,  Ph.D.,  .     1888. 

Dodge  &  Olcott,  137  Water  St.  and  IH  Montague  St.Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
From  October,  1891,  to  dal«,  Chemist,  witb  Dodge  &  Olcott,  maim  fact  urcrs  of  es- 
sential oils,  etc.         l&Ae-90,  Fellow  In    Chemistry.  Assistant  in  Organic  Laboratory 
School  of  Mines.     1890-91  {studying  in  Qcrmany). 

DoDswoR'iH,  Walter  Albert,  Ph.B.,     ....     1888. 
19  Beaver  Street.  New  York  City,  and  253  Henry  Street,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 
With  Journal  orCommerce  and  Commercial  Bnlletin. 

Dolan,  Charles  Francis,  C.E.,     .        ...        .        .     1892. 

Ill  East  129th  Street.  New  York  City,  and  Department  Street  Iiu- 
proveinentB.  26'22  3d  Avenue  eor.  141st  Street. 
1893-93,  United  States  Inspector  of  Dredging  Operations,  Harlem  Slip.  Canal  and 
Kewtown  Creek,    1893  to  dale,  witb  Dejtartment  of  Stroet  Improvemenlt,  New  York 
City. 

Doxnell,  Habry  Ellinowood,  Ph.B. 1887. 

Address  unknown. 
D.)UGLA8,  John  Sheapb,  C.E., 1890. 

Union  Elect.  Cumpany,  45  Broadway  and  72i  Irving  Place,  N.  Y.  City. 

1690,  Course  Electrical  Engineering,  Columbia  College.    1S91.  Crocker- W heeler 

Electric  Motor  Company,  and  now  As.iiatant  Engineer  Western  Electric  Company  in 

Lighting  Department.    1893,Saperiuten<)ent  of  Union  Elect.  Co.'b  Exhibit  at  World's 

Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago. 

Douglass,  Edward  Morehoosb,  C.E.,  ....     1881. 
Topogniplier  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Dow,  Allan  Wade,  Ph.B.  (Life  Member),  .     1888. 

Care  The  Barber  As|ili&lt  Pnving  Oumpany,  fjot  of  4Cth  Si.,  Long 

Island  Cii.v,N,  Y. 

18SH-89.  Hononrr  Fullow  Quftnt.  Jjihontoiy.  Sclinol  of  Mine&    11189.  Cliemiit  at 

Till;  Fa-'iUsT  Mine.  New  York.    IB^-Sl,  AuisMnt  Chemist  or  Tlie  Berber  Asphalt 

PaviDg  Co. 

DowNES,  Stanclipf  Bazen,  C.E., 1882. 

1071  MiKliaon  Avenue,  New  Turk  City. 
December,  1882.  to  April,  ISR.1.  Assistant,  Office  TopoRmpbical  EiiKineerini;  D^ 
partiiient  Pulilic  Purks.  Xuw  York  City.  April.  I8S,>,  to  Jauuary.  ia91,AMUUiiC 
Enxiiieerinft  Department  PiililicPiirks.  April,  IH.'<6,  elected  Junior  Member  Aiiiericaii 
9ofiietr  Civil  EiiKinaon.  Jaimary,  1891,  to  dutu,  Civil  Engineer,  Funlliam.  Kew  York 
City,  opposite  Harlem  Rnilroarl  station. 

Downs,  William  Fi,EiciiEri.E.M.,  ....  1882. 
Joseph  Dixon  Crudble  Co.,  and  ":•  Fairview  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
With  tlic  Joeepli  Dlioii  Crucible  Co.  since  uradnation.  From  June,  18^,  to  Sep- 
tember, 1H.-42,  at  eiperinieiitHl  work.  From  September.  ISSi.  ta  October,  1S84,  in 
charge  or  Inbricating  dopartment.  From  October,  tHsl,  to  present  tinio  i^uperinteii- 
deiit  of  crucible  and  other  departments. 

Dhesser,  Daniel  LkRoy,  C.E., 1889. 

Merchant,  273  Cliiireh  St.,  New  York  City,  und  Flushing,  N.  Y. 
Drdmmond,  Isaac  Wyman,  E.M.,  Ph.D.,       .        .        .     1878. 

F.  W.  DeVoe  &  Co.,  WilUntii  and  P.iltor.  Streets,  New  York  City. 
DuFOURCQ,  Edwaud  Leosck,  M.E.,        ....     1892. 

S46  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
lSSfi-93.  Assistant  Superintendent  CotIa  Rica  PhcJHc  Gold  Mining  Company,  PudIs 
Arenas.  Costa  Rica.     I^umtner  of  Kia.  Aaaistant  in   Mining,  Columbia  CnlleKB  and 
Transitman    for  J.  F.  Carey  &  Co.,  Hroolclyn.     November.  1893,  AssisUnt  Engineer, 
Mazapil  Copper  Company,  Coacepuion  de  Oro,  Zacalecas.  Mexico. 

Dunham,  Epwakd  Kbllooo,  Ph.B 1881. 

338  East  Twenty-aiiith  Street,  New  York  City. 
Prorcseor  or  Pathology.  Bacteriology  and  Hygiene  iu  tlie  Bollevno  Hospital  Uedi- 
otl  College,  New  York  City. 

Dusenbehry,  Walter  Lohton,  E.M.,    ....     1884. 
Deimrtmcnt  Public  Works  nnd  3tH  Pi-oduce  Eichange,  New  York 
City. 

1SN4-8T,  miscellBiieou!!.  U.  8.  Coast  Survey.  Mining  in  Mexico  Aiid  the  weM. 
Survey  of  New  Parks,  Wuatcliester  County,  etc,  18^-89,  Inspector  of  Masonry  and 
Transit-man  on  New  Croton  Aqueduct.  18^9-81.  in  cliarKS  of  party  and  As-sistint 
Engineer  of  Construction  D<^partment  of  Public  Parks,  New  York  City. 

DuTCHER,  Basil  H.,  Ph.B., 1892. 

525  Manhattan  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Summer  of  1800,  on  Rei'onnaixance  Survey  in  Idaho  and  Nevada.  Bioioiiical  Survey. 
U.  S.  DfpiiTtment  of  ARriculture.  Summer  of  1891,  on  Deatli  Valley  Survey,  Cali- 
fornia, U.  S,  Department  of  .^gricntture.  Summer  of  1892,  Biological  Survey,  U.  S. 
Department  of  .\gricnlture,  in  Kansas.  Oklahoma,  Texas,  New  Mexico.  Winlcn, 
109:!-93Hnd  1893  9;,  Stuiluut,  College  Physicians  and  Surgeo us,  Columbia  College. 
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DwiouT,  Arthur  Smith,  E.Nf., 188S. 

Superintendent  Colorsdo  Smelting  Co.,  Pnelilo,  Colorado.. 
1883,  Assistant  Assaycr  at  works  of  The  Colombo  Smelting  Company,  Pueblo, 
Colomdo.  ISR.'^  to  1868,  AwiE^taiit  Cltemiet  and  Chemist,  eiccptauliimn  of  IHM.wlien 
czitminitig  and  reporting  on  Itaii  deposits  of  C<eur  d'Alenu  region,  Idaho  Trrritory, 
and  apring  of  1N8B,  when  neting  ns  Assistant  Snpt.  Madonna  Mine,  Hotinreb,  Colo. 
IBae-W,  HeUllurgist,and  1H90  to  date,  Oeneral  Siipt.  of  the  Colorado  Smelting  Co. 

E. 

Eastos,  Langdo.v  Cheves,  C.E., 1884. 

Port  Harford,  San  Luis  Obispo  Co. ,  Cal. ,  And  344  South  Grand  Avennc, 
Los  Angeles,  ChI. 

1885-88,  Engineer  Corpa,  Aqueduct  Coniniission,  New  York  City.  1889,  City  Sur- 
veyor's Corps.  Los  Anfieles.  Cal.  18M9  and  1891,  in  charge  of  harbor  improvements, 
Port  Hurfunl,  Cal.,  under  direction  of  U.  S.  Corpa  of  Engineers. 

Eastwick,  GeoEtOE  Spescer,  C.E., 1879. 

Manager  American  Siigar  Refinery  Co.,  24  North  Petera  St.,  New  Or- 
leans, Ln.,  and  1425  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Eastwick,  Edward  Peers,  Jr.,  Ph.B.,  S.E.,  C.E.  (1892),     1889. 

Cnre  of  American  Snj;ar  Refining  Company,  New  Orleuns,  La. 
Eberhardt  William  G.,  M.E., 1891. 

Richardsville,  Culpepper  County,  Virginia ;  450  W.  Twenty  second  St., 
New  York  City. 
Eddie,  Edward  Crittevdbn,  E.M.,       ....     1885. 

Colorado  Smelting  Co.,  Box  »,  Pueblo,  Colo. 
Edwards,  Richard  Mason,  E.M., 1886. 

Red  Jacket  and  Hongliton,  Mich. 
1886-87,  Keneml  assay  o Hi co  at  HouEhton.  Mich.    1)^8-89,  Professor  of  Mining, 
Hichlgau  Mining  Sciiool,  Houghton.     1890  to  date.  Mining  Enginoer  for  Tumamck, 
Tamarack,  Jr.,  Osceola  and  Kearsiirgc  Mining  Cos.,  L.  S.,  Mich. 

EiLERS,  Karl  Emrich,  KM 1889. 

Care  of  Colorado  Smelting  Co.,  Pueblo.  Col.,  and  751  St.  Mark's  Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
1666-91,  student  and  travelling  in  Europe. 

Elliott,  Authuh  Henry,  Ph.B.,  Ph.D,       .        .        .     1881. 
4  Irvinp  Phtfc,  N.  Y.  City,  and  PeekskiU,  N.  Y. 
Profesior  Chemistry  and  Physics,  New  York  College  of  Phurmai-y.    Chemist  to 
Consolidated  Oas  Co.    Editor  Antliony's  Photographic  DtdleliH.    AutliorA.  H.  Elliott's 
QualiUtive  Chemical  Analysia. 

Elliott,  William,  Ph  B., 1880. 

56  Wall  St.,  New  York  City. 

Engei.,  Lodw  Geor(je,  E.M., 1880. 

Brooklyn  Sugar  Refinery,  American  Sngar  Refining  Co.,  and  238  Cler- 
mont Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 

Three  years,  Tilly  Foster  Iron  Mine  (E.  M.).    Ten  years,  Brooklyn  Sugar  Refinery. 

Engelhardt,  Eugene  Kiciiolas,  E.M.,         .        .        .     1885. 
Selby,  Contra  Costa  Co.,  Ciil. 
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1886,  AiaA7Bi'.  Chemist  and  AoaiBtantSaperintendent  Paebia  Smeltinn  and  Sefining 
Co.  1887  and  188;<,  Superintendent  of  tlie  ume  company,  1839,  Assistant  Saperin- 
teiident  Anaconda  Snie  I  ting  Co,  FromlgSOnnd  to  present  time,  AwistMDtSaperiuteD- 
deut  Belby  Smelting  aud  Learl  Co. 

P. 

Fahys,  Gexirge  Ernest,  C.E. 1884. 

38  Maidcti  Lnne,  New  Voric  City,  and  2g5  DeKalb  Avenue,  BrooklyD, 

N.  Y. 
Treasurer.  Prentiss  Calendar  Time  Co. 

Falk,  Daviu  Beauregard,  C.E., 1882. 

Savannnl],  Ga, 
Fears,  Percy  Lb  Roy,  E.M., 1889. 

U2f,  Honadnock  Bldg.  ,■  Chicago,  III. 
18^-80,  Asaaiver  and  Surveyor,  Trinidad  Mine,  Costa  Rica.    IS!N)-9S,  Supetinteud- 
ent,  Trinidad  Mine.  Cosla  Bica,    1^9-2-93.  Consulting  Mining  Engineer  Illinois  Fluor 
Spar  and  Lead  Co. 

Febgubon,  William  Cl'shman  AUGuatiNE,  Pa.B,,  1887. 

NicholB  Cliemical  Cn„  Lnurel  Hill  Chemical  Works,  Laurel  Hill,  N.  Y., 
and  520  Nostraiid  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 
From  1887-  to  ISSrt,  Clieniist,  Fulton  SuRsr  Seflnery.  From  1883  to  date  (1391], 
Chemist  for  Nichols  Cheinival  Co,,  Manufacturers  of  Sulpliuric,  Munntic  and  Aoitie 
Acidd,  Alum.  Salt  Cake,  Blsulphale  Soda,  Blue  Vitriol,  and  Snietterc  of  Copper  Ore: 
alio  Manufacturers  of  Acid  Phosphate.  Work:  luveatigatioD  of  different  questions 
affecting  above,  and  also  in  new  lines,  such  as  Sulphate  of  Alumina,  etc.  Also  nua- 
lytii*!  work, 

Ferrer,  Cahixb  Fbhrer,  C.E. 1883. 

39  Broad  Street,  New  York  City. 

After  graduation,  for  a  few  weeks  ou  work  at  the  School  of  Mines.  Then  under 
Mr.  W.  E.  Wortlien,  C.E.,  on  some  work  fur  the  Water  CommiBsionera  of  the  State  ot 
New  Jersey.  From  Marcb,  ISHt,  to  January,  1887,  on  the  Engineering  Corps  ot  the 
Aqueduct  Coni  mission  era.  New  York  City,  as  Assistant  to  En^iincer  of  Construction; 
Leveler  in  charge  of  Held  work  on  Section  "  A  " ;  reduced  to  Bodman  in  charge  ol 
same;  promoted  to  Assistant  Engineer:  resigned  in  January,  1887,  and  have  since 
been  engaged  in  businexa  for  my  own  account  at  above  address. 

Ferris,  Junius  CoLTON,  E.M ■       .  1883. 

Carthage.  111. 

Feuchtwanoer,  Henry,  Ph.B. 1882. 

Rdohi  19.  OU  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City, 

FiALix)8,  Enrique  Constantino,  C,E. 1883. 

No.  27,  Calle  10a,  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras,  C.  A.,   and  care  Ernest 
Sdiemikow,  P.  0.  Bos  3540,  N.  Y.  City. 
Oenenil  practice  in  Engineering.    Froresaorof  Mathematicaand  Mineralogy  in  the 
Uuiveraity  of  Tegucigalpa.    The  moat  extensive  practice  has  been  as  Oaverniuent 
Surveyor  of  Lands  and  Mines. 

FlaHER,  WiLLARD,  E.M., 1888. 

3r,i  W.  Fifty-sixll.  Street,  Nciv  York  City. 
DraaglilHinan   to  Parsons,  C.E.,  New  York   City.    Assistant  to  Superintendent 
Segovia  Gohl  Mining  Co.,  Kiiaragua.    Clerk, Oi&ce  of  Kich  Hill  Coal  Mining  Co., 


Rich  Hill,  Mo.  Engineer  aoil  Mine  Snn-eyor,  Rich  Hill  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Hich  Hill, 
Mo.  Prospecting  for  coat,  Soutbweat  Hlssouri,  along  the  line  of  Wicliilaw  Jl  Western 
[q  the  interest  of  the  Hisaoiiri  Pacific  Eailroad.  Soathem  Sales  Agent,  Coal  Coa.  on 
theliueiof  Miesouri  Pacific  Railway.    Pnsident  TylerS.  E.  Bail  way  of  Texas. 

Flovd,  Frederick  William,  C.E.,  E.M.,      .        .        .    1877. 
539  W.  Twentieth  St.  and  IT-'j  W.  Eighty-seventh  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

1877-78.  Honorary  AMialant  in  Metallnrgy,  Soliool  of  Mines.  1878-81,  U.  8.  Geo- 
pniphicai  SarvejTB,  West  of  lOOCh  Meridian.  1831-82,  Preliminary  Surveys,  Neir 
CroMn  Aqueduct  and  Dam,  Sew  York,  18,42,  Eeportiug  on  Mines  in  Colorado.  1883 
to  date.  Firm  of  Janies  R,  Floyd  &,  Sons,  Iron  Wurka,  Specialty,  Qua  Engiueering 
and  Gh9  Works  CoiiBtrDction. 

Foster,  Reoihald  Guy,  C.E,, J893. 

16  E,  Thirty-firat  Street,  New  Vurk  City. 
Fowler,  Albert  Casimir,  C.E 188&. 

Cienfiicgos,  Cuba. 
Fowler,  Samuel  Stewart,  A. B.,  E.M.,  .        .  1884. 

Golden,  Britiah  Columbia,  Cnnadn,  and  Room  201,  34  Clnrk  Street, 
Chicago,  III, 
tS85,  Civil  Engineering  Work,  New.Yorh.  ISHO,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Iron 
Hill  Mining  and  Milling  Co.,  Black  Hills,  S<mt1i  Dakota.  1887,  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent Galena  Redaction  Co,,  Black  Hills,  .South  Dakota.  I8.SS,  Superintendent, 
International  Smelting  Worka,  Texas.  Engineer  and  Assayer,  Bunker  Hill  and  Sul- 
livan Mg,  and  Cone,  Co.,  Idaho.  1886,  Reportini;  sundry  properties.  1890  to  date, 
Superltitendent  Qoldon  Mining  and  Smelting  Co.,  Golden,  B.  C,  Canada.  Deputy 
Commissioner  World's  Culnnibian  Eipoaition,  1693. 

FoYfi,  Andrew  Ernest,  C.K.,    ' 1890. 

Tuiiir  in  Civil  Engineering.  School  of  Mines,  Columbia  College,  and 
163  West  Seveiity-ninth  Street,  New  I'ork  City. 
1890-92,  Engincor's  office,  M.  W.  P.  R.  R.    1892  to  date,  as  above. 

Frank,  Jbrume  William,  Ph.B, 1888. 

Standiird  Varnieb  Works,  207  Avenue  D,  New  York  City. 
Freedman,  William  Horatio,  C.E,,     ....     1889. 
41  E,  49th  Street,  and  120  W.  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-Bfth  Street, 
New  York  City. 
Post-graduate  In  Elect.  Engineering,  1889-91.    John  Tyndall  Fellow,  1891-92. 
tor  in  Elect.  Engineering,  since  18S2.    Additional  degree  of  E.  E.  in  June,  1B9I 

Friedman,  Samuel,  C.E., 1892, 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala, 
FuBMAN,  Howard  Van  F(,eet,  E,M  ,    .        .        .        .     1881 

U.  S.  Mint,  Denver.  Col. 
1882-88,  Assayer  and  Chemist  and  Foreman,  Oermaiiia  Lead  Works,  Utah.  Chem- 
ist, Globe  Smelting  and  Refining  Co,,  Denver,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Billings 
Smelter,  Socorro,  New  Mexico.  Superintendent,  Bailey  Smelter,  Denver,  Colo.  1888- 
91,  some  eiperience  as  Consalting  Engineer  and  Metal liirgiBt.  IBB*,  Clilef  Assayer 
V.  S.  Mint,  Denver,  Colo. 

G. 

Gaelichs,  Herman,  E.M. 1880. 

Omaha  and  Grant  S.  and  R.  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
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18S0-S3,  nnrveylDft  and  Reportlnit  on  Minea  in  Colando.  1SS3-67,  Anistaiit  SnpR- 
Inteiident,  Aurora  3.  &  R.  Co.,  Aurora.  111.  1687,  and  to  the  present,  SuperintendeDl. 
Reflning  Department.  Omalia  and  Grant  8.  aud  B.  Co.  Specialty,  Silver  and  Lad 
SmeltiugBud  H^fluiDg. 

GiFFORD,  SlANLEY  DeVOI.,  E.M., 1889. 

BuUe  City,  Montana,  and  Tuckalioe,  N.  Y. 

Vice-Prcsidnnt,  Montana  Ore  Purchasing  Co. 

Going,  CflAHLEa  Buxton,  Fh.B. 1882. 

Presi'lcnt  Cincinnati  Dosicc^ilins  Co.,  Cincinnati,  and  Glcndnle,  Oliio- 
GOLDSCHUIDT,  SAMirEL  ANTHONY,  A.B.,  A.M.,  E.M.,  Ph.D. 

{Life  Member) 187i. 

Tn;nsiirer  CDlunibia  Chemical  Works,  43  Sedgwick  St.,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y., 
and  New  York  City. 

Assistant  Ohio  Qeologicsl  Hnr«ey,  ISTl.  ChomiBt  and  Asslstunt  iDspector  nf  Fer- 
tilizers, SavBiinuh,  Ua„  during  winters  of  1871-75.  During  summers,  Aasistaiil  lo 
Dr.  Chandler.  Inspector  New  York  Board  of  Health,  IHT3-T^.  Beporting  on  GDinn 
Islands,  South  Pacific.  IK78.  General  Consulting  Practice,  1876-aO.  Inspector  Of- 
fensive Tradra,  New  York  Board  of  Heultli,  1879-88.  Treasurer  nod  MauagerColnm- 
bia  Chemical  Works,  ISMO  Ut  dale.    Specialty,  Ammonia  Manufacture. 

Good,  George  McClelland  Hoiitz,  E.M.,     ,        .        .     1886. 
Mining  Engineer,  O.-wola  Mill«,  CIcarBeld  Co.,  Pa. 

189-2,  Mining  Engineer  to  The  Ujiited  Collieries  Company.  '  1893,  AsiiaUiit  Geu'l 
Manatier  of  tlie  same. 

Goodwin,  Edward,  E.  M., 1891. 

Harte,  Shasta  Co.,  Cal„  and  Governor's  bland,  N.  Y. 

Gordon,  John,  Jr.,  EM., 1871. 

G.  0.  Gordon,  69  Wall  St.,  N,  Y-  City. 
Merchant.  Edward  Johnston  &  Co.,  6S  Sas  Pedro,  Riode  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Gosling,  Eiwar  Bonaparte,  E.M.,  C.E,  .        .     1884. 

Windsor  Hotel,  New  York  City. 
Tutor  in  Muthemstics,  Colnmbla  College  from  18B4  to  1B85.  Draughtsman  and 
arterwarda  A^isistaiit  Eugiueer  in  Department  of  Dovbs,  New  York  City.  lc«6-!*8.  In 
Manufaelaring  Business  in  Paris,  France,  1888-89.  Tutoring  in  Hath cmntics  and 
Engineering  Braucliea  in  New  York,  and  Superintending  bnilding  of  honges.  intro- 
ducing Culm-iiurninK  Furuace  in  U,  S.,  1889-01.  In  charge  of  erection  of  buildings  iu 
artificial  stone  (Belon  Coignetl,  for  the  Suez  Canal  Company,  E^ypt. 

Graff,  Charles  Everkit,  E.M., 1886. 

.-iO  Hiu'hland  Avenue,  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 
18S-5-S7,  Assistant  Engineer,  Ceiitrat  Entre  Blano  Railroad,  Argentine  Itepublic.S. 
A.    18e7-BB,  Engineer.  Arizona  Union  Mining  Co.,  Preacott,  Ariiona.    1838-90,  Manu- 
facturing Work,  Binding  Twine  and  Reapers.    1890-91,  Engineer,  Eagle  Oil  Co. 

Gratacap,  Ia>ui8  Pope,  Ph.B., 1876. 

Curator  American  Mnsoum  Natural  History,  New  York  Cily,  and  West 
New  Brigl.toii,  S.  I. 

Greenleaf,  James  Leal,  C.E. 1880, 

Adj. -ProfeBsor  Civil  Kngineerin;;  Columbia  College  School  of  Mines, 
and  Llewellyn  Park,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 
Special  Agvut  for  Tenth  Census  for  Water-power  from  1S80  to  1882.    Since  Instrac- 
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tlQK  in  enRineerinK,  civil  and  B»iiltsr;r.  In  Si^hool  of  Mines,  Coliimbii.  College.    1891, 
Adjnnat  Professor  Civil  Engineering,  Colnnibia  College. 

GiiiFFiN,  Samuel  Palmkr,  Jr.,  E.M.,    ....     1884. 

BuilditiK  Depl,,  Eighteenth  St.  and  Fourlli  Ave,,  nnd  449  Paik  Ave., 
New  York  Cily. 
Gribwoi-d,  WtLMAM  Tudor,  C.E., 188J. 

U.  S.  GeuVieal  Survey.  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Boise  City.  Hiiho. 
Gross,  L*>ui»  Nathan,  B.S,,  E.M., 1«84. 

Mm-hnnt  aiid  38  East  Fin.v-cighth  Street,  New  York  City. 
GuDEMAN,  Edward,  Pri.B.,  Ph.D., 1887. 

PeoriiiGraiw  Sugar  Co.,  Peoria,  111.  and  P.  0.  Bex  3001 .  N.  Y.  City. 
Student  »t  tlie  Universities  of  Berlin  and  Giittlngon,  It^-M.  Private  AasiBtaut 
with  Dr.  C.  F.  Cliaiidler,  and  HonorHr;  AsaUtaiit  at  the  Scliool  of  Mines.  18bg 
and  li>90,  Profeasor  of  Clieniiatry  in  charge  of  tlie  Dfpartmeiit  of  Cli  em  is  try.  Dyeing 
and  Pottery  at  tlio  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  Sihuo!  of  IiiduBtrial  Art.  Fbiladel- 
pbia.  Pa.  IBW-dli.  CliemiBt  nith  llie  American  Glucose  Conipniiy  at  Buffalo.  N.  Y., 
and  Peoria,  111.  1 HB3- 93,  CL enlist  in  cbargc  of  Peoria  Grape  Sugar  Company,  at 
I'eoria.  111. 

GuuEwii.1.,  Charles  Ei>WARD,C.E.,        ....     1890. 

P.  0.  Box  921,  Montreal,  Canada. 
GuiTEiiMAN,  Edward  Woi,p,  Ph.B.,        ....     1889. 

Passaic  Printworks,  Passaic,  N.  ,1..and  335  West  Fifty-eighth  Street, 
New  York  City. 
1890  to  date,  Cheniiat  alwvc  works. 

H. 
Haams,  Dunhar  FEKDi.'iA.\D,  E.M 1883. 

U.  S.  S.  "Gedriey,"  Bos  IT.S,  and  83  Rector  St.,  Perth  Amboy.  N.  J. 
1889-84,  IiiHjM'Ctor  of  bridge  work,  Stony  Point,  New  Ynrlc.  Iv-WS-sa,  Assayer  and 
Chemist,  afterwards  General  Manager  Parrel  Mining  and  Milling  Co,  (ailverl.  Mexico. 
1889.  with  (kir|is  of  Engineers,  U.  8.  A.,  on  Kew  York  Harbor  Improvements.  18S0 
to  date,  Engineer  Marion  Phosphate  Co.,  Florida,  and  Engineer  Hambary  Phosphate 
Co.,  Floridii,  Snrveying,  prospecting  and  reporting  on  phosphate  deposits.  lr'9'J-93, 
with  U.  8.  Engineers  in  ctiarge  construution  Concrete  FortiOcations.  In  uliarge  of 
Harbor  Improvomeats.  Assistant  Engineer  of  Dominion  Co  list  ruction  Conipauy  for 
pipe  laying  and  Biaervoir  engineering. 

Haffkn,  Louis  Francis,  A.M.,  C.E. 1879. 

Conitiii^iuncr  Street  Ini))ruveuienls.  One-Hundred  and  Forty-first  St. 
and  Third  Are.  and  Ml  Corllondt  Ave,,  23J  Ward.  N.  Y,  City. 
Hai,e,  Albert  Ward,  A.B.,  A.M.,  E.M.,        .  .     1867. 

Depurtiucnt  Public  Works,  Kast  Twenty-fourth  Street,  and  81  Clinton 
Place,  New  York  City. 

Hall,  EtoBEKT  William,  E.M., 1876. 

University  Building,  Washington  Si|aare,  New  York  City. 
From  1879  to  1868,  Chemise  to  the  American  Gas  Fuel  and  Light  Company  and  to 
some  associated  companies.  Since  the  autuuiii  of  It^H.  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of 
Ucnernl  CheiHistry  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Klnco  the  autumn 
of  1890.  also  Acting  Professor  of  Analytical  Chemistry  in  the  sanie  institution.  18S1, 
Profeaaer  of  Aualytieal  Chemistry,  uam«  institution. 
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Hallock,  Albert  Pbter,  Ph.D.,  Ph.D.,        .  .    1880. 

440  First  Avenue  niiii  434  Ijciios  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
June,  !«.'»,  to  October.  INHO,  with  Dr.  P.  do  P.  BlcketU.    October.  1^80.  to  NoTcm- 
ber.  IHKT,  ClitmiBt  Connolidated  Gas  Co.    Nnvember,  IB8T.  Co  Jaimnry,  lHa».  in  tlu 
■hell  lime  busiiiens.     JamiBry.  imt.  to  date,  Clienibt  to  Carl  H.  Scbultz,  Mlnrnl 
Water  Factor]'.    Specialty,  Rni  iind  Mineral  Water  ClieniUtry. 
HakKINSON,  Al-UKIIT  WiHtTHINOTD-J,  C.E.,        .  .  .      1893. 

114  West  Forly.fiftli  Street,  New  Yurk  City. 
Hanna,  George  Byrox,  A.B,  E.M.,       ....    1868. 
Cliarl..tfe,  N.  C. 
Chemist  Slid  Assistant  OeoloBiBt  Ncirth  Carolina  Oeologioi  Snrvcy.    Meller  and 
Assistaiit  Asxayer  U.  3.  Aesay  Office,  Charlotte,  X.  C.    Also  Coasulting  Miniog  Engi- 
neer and  Cliemlst,  etc. 

Hakdiko,  Georos  Edward  (Aawwiate),  ....    1867. 

Architect,  Poslnl  Teli^grapli  Building,  New  York  City. 

Habbington,  Thomas  He.vky,  C.E.,  ....  J889. 
Wesfchesler,  Westell  ester  Ciiunty,  N.  Y. 
July,  IHHl),  in  March,  IKDIt,  Inepector  Ck-rlc  and  Qeiieral  Superintendent  on  T.  ^ 
Worhs,  Flooil  Riick,  Htll  (int^  Eaut  Rlvor.  N.  Y.  April,  IHSS,  in  charge  of  Exhi- 
bit of  River  and  Harbor  ImproveinenU  from  New  York  City  and  Hudson  Riier, 
at  World's  Oilumblau  Exposition.  Cliicngo. 

Hahris,  Edwin.  A.,  Ph.D.,     ' 1889. 

Secretary  and  Trensnrer,  Globe  Sienni  Ileating  Co.,  412  N.  Eletenih 

Street,  St,  J^xiuia,  Mu. 

1S89-90,  Chemist  of  thu  Camden  Consolidated  Oil  Company.    1890  ta  dale,  Chemi>l 

Camden  Consolidated  Oil  Company  and  BKi-iit  fur  oil,  mineral  and  limber  lands  in 

West  Virginia  and  Obio.    Chemist  to  tho  Phosphorus  Works  of  J.  J.  Allen's  Sons.? 

ClieaCnutSt.,  Philadelphia,  I8D-2-93. 

Harte,  Charles  R.,      .        , 1893. 

Box  136,  MilforJ,  Conn. 
Haskell,  H.  G., 1893. 

915  Delaware  Avenue,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Hathaway,  Natha.niel,  Ph.B., 1879. 

Swain  Free  Scluiol.  iind  43  Elm  Street,  New  Bedford,  Mn.«s. 

16T9-H0,  Booth  and  E<lKar  Sugar  B«fliiery.  18dO-U3,  Private  Assistant  to  Dr.  E 
Waller.  Nvw  York.  l^-<t~I>l.  Teacher  of  Clieuiiatry  and  Physi<s  3waiu  Free  Scixwl, 
New  Itedrord,  Mass.,  and  gencial  analytical  work. 

Hawlky,  John  Francis,  C.E., 1891. 

ApHrindo  17:2,  OuaicniaU,  C.  A. 
HeBEiiT,  OtTAVE  Britton,  C.E.,  .        .    1888. 

72  W.  fi'Jth  Street,  New  York  City. 
Heinsheimer,  Alfred  Maurice,  C.E.,  .        .        .        ,'  1887. 

Kulin,  Loeb  &  Co., '30  Nassiiu  Street,  utid  71  East  Ninetieth  Street. 
New  York  City. 
Hendricks,  Henry  Harmon,  Ph.B.  (Life  Member),        ,     1880. 

HeiidrickB  Bros.,  49  Cliff  Street,  New  York  City. 
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Herckenrath,  Walter  AOgustus,  A.M.,  C.E.,  .  .  1892. 
University  of  Ottnwfl,  Ottawa,  OntHrio,  Cnnadn. 
1892-93,  Erie  City  Iron  Works  anil  with  City  Enitlneer  nil  paveiupnteiina  Hewers; 
Wilmington,  Yt.,  oti  Kaihvny  and  Qeiieral  Euginceriug;  Inspector  U.  S.  Dredging 
Opemtions,  Qonratiua  Bay.  At  present  temporarily  employfd  in  tliematbcniatical 
Uvpartment  of  the  Uiiiveraity  ofOCtawn. 

Hewleti,  James  Monroe,  Ph.B.j 1890. 

McKiin.  Mead  &  White,  I  W.  Twentieth  Street,  and  G8  Rcrnsen  St., 
Brooklyn,  JJ.  Y. 
Hjldrrth,  Ruhsei.l  Wadsworth,  E.M.,         ,        .        .     1885. 

R.  W.  Hi]clreth&  CV,  InspectinR  anil  Civil  Ensinecre,  Specialty  Bridge 
Works,  No,  2  Wall  Street,  and  25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  Ciiy. 
Hii.DRETH,  Wai-ter  Edwahds,  C.E.,  E.M.,    .        .        .     1877. 
Melropi>litan  Hotel,  584  Broadway,  New  York  City, 

Hill,  William,  C.E., 1882. 

Assistant  Superintendent  Collins  Company,  Box  IW,  Collinsrille, 
Conn. 
One  year  practical  experience  in  raannCictareof  crucible  steel.  Two  years  draughts- 
man and  aBsiataut  to  master  mccbaiiic  of  company  man nfactn ring  crucible  steel,  bar- 
iron,  edge  tools,  plows  and  wrenches.  Enjcineer  iu  charge  of  recaiistniction  of  dam 
600  feet  long,  32  feet  high,  at  Otis,  Mass.  1886  to  date,  Assistant  Snpcrin  ten  dent  for 
the  Collins  Company,  msnuracturing  principally  edge  tools.  November  lat.  ll^L 
appointed  agent  of  the  Collliis  Company,  with  general  charge  of  plant  ut  tkillinsviile 
Cuun.,  employing  BSO  men. 

HixMAN,  Bektrand  Ciiase,  Ph.B.,  A.-VI.  (1892),     .        .     1890. 
929  Flusliing  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  and   Hansville,  Jefferson  County, 
N.  Y. 
Since  June.  IStH},  Chemist  to  the  Iron  Clad  Mmm fact u ring  Company,  engaged  in 
the  manulkctiire  of  shivt-irou  enamelled  ware. 

Hoi.BRfKiK,  Fra.vcis  Newberry,  C  E.,    .  .         .     1876. 

42  Pine  Street,  New  York  City,  and  Box  395,  Tarrylown,  N.  Y. 

From  bll,  18T6,  to  spring,  IKtA.  Assistant  Assity  Lslioratory  School  of  Mines. 
Spring  and  Summer  on  Oeological  Survey,  West  Texas.  Then  to  13B4,  spring.  Super- 
intendent CoTTBlitos  Co.,  Chihuahua,  Mexicc.  18Nt-8T.  expert  work,  ol&ce  El  Paw, 
Texas.  Summer  and  fall,  ItwT,  Siipetliitendeut  of  United  Verde  Copiier  Company. 
Arlzonn.  1IS88,  spring,  on  geological  work  for  the  Soutliern  Pacific  Omipany  in  West 
Texas.  Summer  and  rail,  running  gold  mine  and  mill  forself  in  Arizona.  lS69-flO, 
Manager  for  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  in  suit  between  the  Cou.  Kansas  City  Smelting  aud 
Seflniiig  Company  and  the  <>uadalu|>e  C'lmpany,  in  Nuevo  Leon,  Mexico.  IriSO  to 
February,  l(<01.employeil  ijy  the  ConipaBia  Mctaiurgiea  Meiicana.  March  and  April, 
IdStl,  charge  of  copper  smelter,  Tucson,  Arizona.  Expert  work  until  ltf!&.  wben  re- 
turned toConip.  Metal.,  Mexico. 

HoLDEN,  Edward  Heshy,  C.  E., 1878. 

1074  lioston  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Hollerith,  Herman,  E.M.,  Pm.P.  (1890),      .        .'      .     1879. 

Electrician  and  Expert,  501  F.  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Hollhk,  Arthur,  Ph.B., 1879. 

Columbia  College,  New  York  City  and  New  Brighton,  N.  Y, 
SnperiDteudeut  Mexican  Mine,  Mariposa,  Cal.,  1880.    New  York  City  Bealtb  De- 
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paTtment  Insprctor  titna  IBSl-90,  Sanitary  Eiifcineor  from  ISPO-Sl.  Speelil  In- 
Bpeclor.  1S92.  Sptoial  flipcrt  *w\  Inapeirtor  of  Offensive  Tntdes.  New  York  Stow 
Board  of  IfeAltli,  both  In  cansnitatimi  mid  field  work,  from  18^3  to  date.  Bnatd  of 
Hi'Altli.  VillMBiif  New  Briirlitoa;  l>4H^-)*2,KineiDlwr  ofllie  Boitrd.  Board  of  Hesllli. 
LniiK  Island  City,  Sanitary  Advinvr.  ISBOs  In  ttenerHl  practice  as  a  sitiiitarian  from 
1883  to  date.  U.S.nuologitai  Siirvey— engaRed  In  eollecthig  specimens  in  the  Terri- 
tories, in  1883.  Appaiiit4!d  Fellow  in  Otnlofry.  Colnmbia  Oitleee,  Januarir.  139l>:  le- 
(Ippoiiitud,  M'Jl;  AwiBt,.  1893.  18»3.Tn«orin  Geology.  RecDrdiiiE  8ec'y  Torrey  Bo- 
taiiical  dub.  K.  Y.,  1H83-8H.  CorrespiindinK  SecreUry  Natnral  Science  AwociatioH  of 
Btateit  Islaiii\,  1881  to  date.  Associate  Editor,  Bnltrtia.  Torrey  Botanit»l  Club.  1K8S- 
1893. 

HtjiAAS,  Henry  Leonard,  E.M., 18H5, 

1232  Tlie  Rookery,  Cliicago.  IH,,  and  804  PeiTj-Psine  BWg..  CJeve- 
lanH,  0. 

18f^>.  Assistant  ('hcniist  Edgar  Tliatnenn  St«el  Works.  ISA^i-H?,  Assistant  Chemist 
North  ChieaKo.Rellinj(Mill  Coinpniiy.  1887-80,  Chief  Chemist,  North  aiinafio  Roll- 
inn  Mill  Camiainy,  which,  in  1889.  btmine  by  consolidatioti  part  of  the  Illinois  Stttl 
CoiuiHiny.  WOO,  member  of  firm  of  Itattle.-Nyc  &  Hollis,  Analytieal  Chemists  and 
MininREnginBcra.  I8»3,  Member  uf  flim  of  H.  L.  H»llis&Co.,  Analytical Chemisti 
and  Mining  Enginecn. 

HoLU^  WiU-iAM,  C.E.. 1878. 

Box  109.  Kagk  Posh,  Texas.    A^ent  for  Alamo  tvnd  Conhiiilu  Coal  Ooe. 

Holt.  Makmadukb  Buhkri.l,  E.M.,        ....     188!". 

Coiurado  Smeking  Conipahj',  Pueblo,  CkIo.,  and  287  Lexington  Ave., 

New  York  City. 

1889-90.  Student  iu  coorse  of  Electrical  Engineering,  Sirhool  of  Mine*    18W>-»I.  with 

Aspen  Hiniugand  Smeltinti  Cenipany,  serving  as  Mining  and  Electrical  Engineer. 

1891  to  fall  of  1892,  Agent  and  Electrical  Engineer  with  the  "  C.and  C"  Electric  Motor 

Cci.,  N.  Y.  City  and  Den»e».    18fta-93,  Assayer  Colorado  Smelting  Co.,  Pueblo,  Colo. 

HtKtKBH,  Wiv-iAM  Augustus,  A.B.,  A.M.,  KM^     .        .     1869. 

Hooker  &  Lawr«nce,  1*5  Broadway,  New  York  City^ 
Hooper,  Frank  C^yrus*,  Met.  Enq.,       ....     1890. 

Aiiieritan  G^pliite  Co..  Ticoiidcroga,  N.  Y. 
1890-1891,  Assistant  Engineer  De  L»mar  Miaing  Co.,  Limited.    1693-93,  Amerian 
Graphite  Co.    Spring,  1893,  Investigation  and  repott  on  Sisal  Hemp  lodostry  in  Tli« 
Batiamas  for  The  Inagim  Fibre  Co.  ^imiuer  and  F4UI,  Erection  of  Coneentratiof 
Plant  in  Adiroudacks. 

HuPKE,  Theodore  M.,  Ph.B., 1880. 

Pittsburj,'li  RediiclioM  Co..  Ferguson- Building,  PiUBburgh,  Pa, 
August.  1M89,  November,  1881,  Analytical  Chemist  with  Ledoui  4  Co.,  New  York, 
yovembet,  I88I  to  November,  1885.  Member  of  Che  firm  of  Elliott,  Hopke  &  Mattiuin. 
Analytical  and  Consulting  CliemislB  and  Assaycrs.  Jnly,  1886  to  November,  1!^, 
Chemist  for  Linden  Steel  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pii.,  also  had  cliaigeof  Physical  ttsting  de- 
partment. No* cmbet  1889  to  date,  Manager  Open.Hearth  department  of  above  Cc 
having  full  charge  of  mannfactarc  of  all  gradts  of  steel  made  by  the  compauy,  hIm 
building  of  open  hearth  furnuccB. 

HoRNE,  WiLiJAM  Dodge,  Ph.B.,.    ......     1886. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
June,  1880  to  December,  1887,  Chemist  to  Fnlton  Sugar  Refinery,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
October,  168T  to  December,  ]8f^.  Assistant  Instructor  lu  Chemistry,  School  of  Mines, 
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CoIaiubiaCollcfre.  December  IS8TI0  June,  ISSS.  ClicniiBtto  St.  Louis  SnfiKr  Beflneir, 
St.  Loulii,  Mo.  October.  1B88  to  Ovt^ibor,  1889,  Chetuiat  to  Stnudard  Sueitr  Reanery, 
Boalon,  Uaw.  tfovemher,  IRSP,  to  priwnt  time,  Qenerul  Analytical  CbcriiiBtry,  Lnb- 
onitDry  and  office  in  New  BrniiBwick,  N.  J,  January.  1890.  to  present  time.  Ctiemiit 
to  Delaware  Su|nr  Honse.  Phils'lcphiB,  Pa.  January,  ItVl.  to  present  tioie.  lugtmc- 
tor  in  Aimlytlral  Clienilstry  IwRntiere  0>lleee.New  Brunanrick,  S.J.  January  IFiOO 
lo  January  189^.  ConBiiltinjt  Chemist  to  Delaware  Suirar  House,  Piiiiailelpliia.  Janu- 
ary to  June,  1891.  Instructor  in  Aunlyticnl  Cliemistry  at  Butge rs  ColIeK^,  Nhw  Bruns- 
wick, V.J.  May,  1S93,  ConsDltin^Clienilst  ta  National  Butrav  Beaning  Company, 
Yonkers.  N.  Y. 

Howe,  Epesetur,  E.M.  (Life  Member),    ....     1886. 
Box  69,  Monterey,  Mexico,  and  N.irlh  S«leni,  N.  Y. 
Affiayer  anil  ClieTnilt  with  tlie  El  Paso  SnieltinK  Co.,  aiM  tbe  Aroentine  Works. 
Kansas,  188T-1B89,  anil  with  Laeia  Constancia  Esmeralda  Sierra  Mojada  Coahuila, 
Mexico,  1889. 

HovT,  Walter  Lowrie,  E.M.,  C.E.,       ....     18V6. 
^t.  Tiouiti  StiieltiiiK  and  BeGning  Company,  St,  Louis,  Mo. 

IBTT-Ii^BO.  Clieniist  and  MeUllarKlst  at  3nieltlnic  Works  in  Utah,  Moutana  and  Col- 
orado. 1880-ie^,  HetallDrgist  with  Omaha  A  Rnint  Snieltiuti  and  Reflnin);  Co., 
Omaha,  Neil.  1384.  Mining  Engineer  with  El  Callao  Gold  MiniuK  Co.,  Venezuela,  3. 
A.    1883-1891,  Superintendent  St.  Lonis  Smelting  and  Reining  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Humbert,  Wu.liam  So<>tt,  E.M., 1883. 

Ninpara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
1883-I8S5,  Surveys  and  location  of  Tunnel  for  Kew  Croton  Aqueduct.  1835-1887, 
Construction  work  new  Croton  Aqueduct  and  extensive  Topom^ph  leal  Survey  of  tiie 
Cretan  Valley.  te8T'lSS8,  In  charge  of  eonstruction  aa  Assistant  Engineer  at  shafts 
No.  21.  No.  ea.  and  No.  Zl  New  Croton  Aqnedact  <uit:ht  shift).  1888  to  1891  Assistant 
Engineer  in  charge  of  the  ccnstruRtion  of  two  large  dams  and  t<nnels  connecting  ttie 
two  hasins  of  Double  Reservoir  "  I."  located  2  miles  east  of  Brewster,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
east  Branch  of  the  Croton  River.  1891,  Special  Assistant  Engineer  Cataract  Con- 
Btroction  Company.  _ 

Hdkt,  Frederick  FURNEAUX,  E.M.,  O.B.,  .        .     1876. 

77  Pine  Street,  Now  York  City,  and  New  Brighton,  S.  I, 
HusTi.vGTON,  Fhedbrick  Wolcott,  E.M.,      .        ,  1885. 

Address  unknonn. 
HuKLBUT,  ELrsHA  Dekison,  Jr.,  C.E.,    ....     1890. 

106  Ilicka  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
1890-91,atColuniblaColleeeLawSchool.     1891-93,  Assistant  in  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering, School  of  Mines. 

HoTTo.N,  Fredehick  Remsen,  A.B.,  A.M.,  E.M.,  C,E., 

Ph.D.  (Life  Member),     .  ...         .     1876. 

Columbia  Collefte,  and  296  Lexington  Avenue,  Mew  York  City. 
18TS- 1 877,  Assistant  in  Engineering,  School  or  Mines.      18T7-188-J,  Instructor  In 
Mechanical  Engineering.     18S-2-I891.   Adjunct  Professor' Mochanloal  Engineering. 
1891,  Professbr  Mechanical  Eugineering. 

Hyde,  F.  S,, .        .     1893. 

215  Schermerhorn  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Iavestlgatia[>s  in  Glass,  for  L.  C.  TiSauy,  New  York  C  itj. 
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I. 
Iiii,8ESG,  AxEi,  Oi,AF,  B.S.,  E.M.,  C.E.,  ....     1877. 
Ciirthapp, 'Mo. 

lfl77-IM+>.  diief  Chemisl.  Hasemoyer  Snimr  BefliiiiiB  Co..  Brooklyn,  E.  D,  l^**;- 
lero,  U,  S.  Dep.  Minii.ir  Surveyor,  District  of  Clow-lo.  1S3>-18S3.  Chemitt  «iid 
AuHj-er.  LaPl&taSmrltcr,  Lrailville.  Colo.  1883.  MetaDunclst.  Marthn  Row  .SmelWi. 
Bllverbon,  Coin.  18^1,  Aamyi-r,  Stolber  S<inii)tin)[  Warkn,  Silverton.  Cold.  Ifsi. 
Duyckiock,  Schnyler  A  IIiIkiik.  Ore  Iteiiiplrn.Silvertoii,  Colo.  IHde-iam.  Hawunr 
of  Mt.  Qitecii  Mlnliitc  Co ,  Keliniico  MiiiiiiK  Co..  Brown  Mininfc  Cr>.,  s»(<  the  Hsie 
Miii«.  Silvertoii,  Colo.  1K»3-I89a,  Oiwratinu  Ziticilfl  Mine  (Hid  others  near  Wthh 
City,  Xrraita.  Hiid  in  coDstructiiig  concentrating  plants.  Manager  Pleasant  Viller 
Mines,  Curtliniie,  Ho. 

iHr^E.sG,  Maonus  C,  E.M.,  C.E.,  Ph.D.,        .  .    187-J. 

Professor  Engineering,  State  Scliool  of  Mines,  Golden,  Colo. 
Iles,  Malvern  Wem^,  Ph.K,  Ph.D.  (Life  Member),      .     1875. 

Su{>orintendent  Globe  Smelting  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 
I.VGERSoLi,,  WiLr.iAM  Hai^ey,  A.B.,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  E.M., 

(LireMemlwr), 1870. 

Noriliport,  S.iffolk  Cminty,  N.  Y. 
Ii'7.'>-I»78,  Assistant  iu  Enftioeering,  Columbia  College.    I978-18nt.  Assislnul  in 
Me<:lianlcs  and   Astronomy.      ISHl-lSrtT.  Miuiiiriietiiriiig  tin-mire,  Portland,  Cann. 
]88T-date,  IncapnoiCated  from  practice  by  lack  oflKattti. 

IhORAM,  Edward  Lansing,  C.E.,         ....    1885. 
Bo)[  82.  San  DieRO.  Cal.,  and  lO'.l  Prosixsct  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
From  November,  IS»1,  Principal  Aesiataat  Engineer,  International  Bonnilnrj  Sui- 
vey.  United  iilatus  and  Mexico. 


Jackson,  Oswald,  C.E., ...'....    1892. 
550  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Inspector  or  Work  on  P.  R.  R.,  since  Janimry  1st.  IH.<>f . 

Jacob-",  David  Mark,  Ph.D., 1887. 

R,  J.  Jacobs,  II  New  St..  and  30  W.  Tliirty-eighili  St.,  N.  Y.  Cily. 
JACoas,  Sdlomon  Joseph^  Ph.B., 1887. 

R.  J.  Jacobs,  41  New  St..  and  30  W.  Tliirty-eigbtli  St.,  N,  Y.  City. 
Jaxewav,  John  Howell,  E.M., 1886. 

Jolin  A.  Roebling'a  Sona  Cl,  and  ]!24  West  Slate  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
18S0,  Undergrouiid  anil  Surface  Surveyor  for  0)opBr,  HKwitt  &  Co.    18^-JSSI 
Dntuglitsnian  anil  Ui'Nigiier  anil  Coiistriicting  Engiiiuer  of  Wire  Hope  Traniwap  in 
Montana,  Oregon,  Alu^kft.  and  tUliromla  for  the  Trenton  Iron  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Jenks,  AiiTHUR  Wilton,  E.M 1886. 

Superint«.-oilent,  italKioh  Smelting  and  Refining  Co.,  Newark.  N.  J. 
Snmmer  IK^^fl,  New  JeHfy  on  Geoloiciual  Work.  1*«-18S7,  In  Cerro  de  P«M. 
Peril,  S.  A.  AFisayer  and  t  lieniist  to  tlio  commission  eiarainiiigthat  silver  niiiiina 
iliatrirt.  Spring,  lM,-<7,  In  ;;cw  York.  Chemist  with  Ledoui  &  Co.  IMBT-lSrW.  In  .^n- 
r<ir>i.  lit.,  ArtsintHut  Ht  tlie  works  of  tlie  Cliicago  and  Aurora  Smelting  and  Bcflniii; 
Company.    Simiiuvr  and  F^.U  18HS,  In  Datuh  (iniaua,  S.  A,,  Aasnyer  and  Assistant  in 


the  exkDilnatlan  of  f^'d  aeposite.  Fall  ISSS  (o  1S93,  in  Aumra,  Ills.,  Assistant 
8n  perl  II  ten  dent  >t  the  Anran  Works  of  the  Chicafci  and  Aurora  5ui<;ttmg  and 
BeflninRCb.  1B93,  Stiperint«iident  Kootenar  Reductioa  Co.  1S94,  Saprrintendent 
Bftltmcb  Smeltinfi  and  ReflniiiK  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Jeup,  Bernard  John  Theodore,  C.E. 1887. 

Araistant  City  Engineer,  119  Wnlcott  Sc,  Indian  a  polia,  Inil. 
Johnson,  Arthur  Gale,  E.M.,        .        ,        .        .        .     1885. 

Jensen.  Utah. 
Johnson,  Elias  Mattison,  Ph.B. 1878. 

IsaaeG.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Spuylen  Duyvil,  N.  Y. 
Johnson,  Gilbert  Hesrv,  Ph.B., 1878. 

Isaac  G-.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Sp>uyten  Duyvil,  N.  Y. 
Johnson,  Isaac  Bi{adlp:v,  E.M.,     .....     1879. 

la&ac  G.  Johnson  &,  Co.,  Spuyten  Duyvil,  N.  Y. 
Jones,  John  Elmer,  E.M., 1893. 

Aa.><istant  Superintenileat  Mill  Creek  Coal  Co.,  New  Boston,  Pa.,  and 
Itazleton,  Fa. 
JoNBH,  William  Denibo.v,  Ph.B., 1888. 

Heeker.  Jones,  Jewell  MillinE  Co. ,  20fi  Produce  Exchange,  N.  Y.  City, 
and  f>2  Clark.Slreet,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
JopLiNG,  Reoinald  Furness,  E.M. 1889. 

American  Wire  Co..  842  Wilson  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Kovemher,  la'W  to  Febrnary,  1890,  Chemist,  Otis  Steel  Co..  Ltd.    Febmary.  1890-92, 
Anistant  Manager  ADierii>An  Wire  Co.    Vice-president  of  same.  January,  ISOS. 

JoijET,  Cavalier  Harqrave,  Ph.B,,      ....     1882, 

JOt  Jolin  Street,  New  York  Oity,  and  Roselle,  N,  J. 
Analytlcul  Cliemist  with  Ledoni  &  Bickettfl.  H82-187ri,     Anglytical  Chemist  with 
O.  H.  NiclioU  ft  Co..  Acid  Hsnnfiicturers  at  Laurel  Hill,  L.  I.,  rrmii  ■('KS-ia-^.    Work 

fsctare.    Analytical  Cbe milt  from  1988  to  prewjixt  time  with  Bicketlsft  Bauks. 


Kelly,  William,  A.B.,  E.M. 1877. 

Vulcan,  Dickinson  Co.,  Mich. 

ISTT.  79.  '8U,  Assistiint  Superintendent.  Chemickl  Copper  Co.,  Phauliiille.  Pa.  1S78, 
Chemist.  Himrod  Furnace  Co.,  Yonng«l«wn,  Ohio.  iaSl-S4,  Superintendent.  Kembl« 
Coal  and  Iron  Co..  BiildleshiiTR.  Pa. :  lfl8.%.  Super  In  ten<lent,  (ilamnrxan  Iron  Co.. 
Lewiitown,  Pa.;  1886-89,  Superintendent,  Kemble  Iron  Co.,  BiddlesburK.  Fa.;  In 
ehnrge  of  Btast-furaates,  Cnal  Hints.  Coke  Ovens.  Ore  Mines,  Quarries.  Railrosda, 
etc.  1889  to  date.  Oeneral  Superintendent  and  Gcn'l  Manager  Pen  n  Iron  Mining  Co. 
Vulcan,  Mich.;  In  charge  of  Iron-ore  Mines  on  the  Menominee  Range.  Lake  Supe- 
rior. Also,  I88.i-ii9,  President  Board  uf  Ezaniiiien  of  Bituminous  Mine  Inspectors 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Kemp,  James  FuRMAN,A.B.,  E.M.,  ....     1884. 

Prof.  Geolopy,  ColnmUia  College,  Schnol  of  Mince,  nnd  303  W.  ISSth 
St.,  New  York  City. 
Seventl  moiitbs  with  the  Bund  Drill  Co.,  ldS3-l^d4.    Private  A^^istant  to  Prof.  J. 


S.  Newberry,  IRM-a"!.  Stuilent  of  Geulajty  and  Mlnenloiry  &t  the  UiiiversitlM  of 
LeipEiK  and  Munich,  Gerninu.v,  iav.-98.  InitrucWr  In  Qeolozy  at  Cornell,  l^S-r^. 
Auistant  ProruflsororOnoloKy  aiii)  M!ucrnli>|t7, 188S-91,aDd  S.-creMry  of  the  Faeult.r. 
lSR8-e9.  Have  trHvelled  in  the  Wt'st  in  1SH9,  and  for  two  numinen  past  have  btten 
norkitiiir  on  the  Oenloicy  of  the  Lake  Chumplain  ri:([ion  and  Adirondacks.  Am 
espet Irtlly  pnjwxed  on  Inorganie  «i"'  Eennoiiiic  Geolngy.  1S9I,  Adjunct  Profcasor  of 
Cteoloity,  School  or  Mines.  Columbia  Caliche.  Professor,  189-2. 
KiNSKY,  FllANK  Wll-MARTH,  C.E., 1891. 

Manapor  f-.r  It.  W.  Hildreth  &  Co.,  2  Wall  St.,  N.  Y.  City,  and  Id 
Stmth  Street.  Newark.  N.  J, 
Awixtant  to  GiiRineers'  Bapld-Transit  Comniiasion,  1691-92.   EnKineerof  Constrnc- 
tion  Enat  Providence  Water  Works.  1893.      Designing  Engineer  with  S.  M.  Gn.r, 
1B92-93.    1S93,  ManaRor  for  R.  W.  Hildreth  &  Co. 

KissAM,  Henry  Snyder,  Ph.B 1886. 

Aroliiiect,  Psi  Upsilori  Club,  33  W.  Forty-Moond  St..  N.  Y.  City. 

ieS8-e9,  Manaser  of  Offlco  of  Pickiea  &  Sutton,  Architects,  Tacoina,  Wasliiiigton. 
1889-90.  Practicing  Architecture  with  P.  W.  Morris  under  ftrni  nnme  of  Kisaam  A 
Horrifl,  Taeonia.  WiishinKton.  1890-U2, 'PncticinjC  Arcliitectnre  alone  under  Dame 
of  Henry  Snyder  Kissam.  TnconiK,  Wa-thinfttou:  1893,  Practicing  Architecture  with 
Jno.  O.  Proctor,  under  Arm  name  of  Proctor  &  Kissam,  Tacooia,  Washington.  Dur- 
ing 1S93,  in  New  York  City,  as  Student  uf  Special  CouatructioD. 

Klepetko,  F.,  E.M., 1880. 

Boston  and  Montana  Cunsulidated  Copper  and  Mining  Company,  Great 

Palls,  Montana, 

Sn  perl  n  ten  dent  Smelting  nepartment,  Taniarach,  Osceola  Copper  Mannfactnring 

Company,  Dollar  Bay,  Midi.    At  present  Supoiintendent  of  Construction  of  the  Great 

Falls  Snietter.  for  the  Boston  and  Montana  Cunsoiidated  Copper  aud  Silver  Uiuing 

Company.    Address,  Great  Falls,  Montana. 

KocH,  Edward  Cabut,  E.M.,      ' 1879. 

Assistant  General    Manager,  Kltnore  Gold  Co.,  Limited,  Boeky  Bar, 
Idaho,  and  160  E.  Firiy-aiuth  Street,  New  York  City. 
1680,  1881, 1^3,  Assayer  and  Chemist  at  Smelters,  Lead ville,  Coin.    1883-1888.  Sur- 
veyor and  Assistant  Superintendent  h.  A.  Q.  Mr.  Co,,  Colo.     1839  to  date,  Assistant 
General  Manager  E,  U,  Co.,  Lt,d.,  aud  V,  U.  Co.,  Ltd..  Idalio.     , 

KoEN,  Joseph  John,  C,E,, 1888. 

Board  of  He.iltli,'3lH  Mott  Street,  New  Yi)rk  City,  and  PearHalls.  N.  Y. 
1399-90.  Computer  on  Kew  Croton  Aqueduct,    1890-91,  to  date,  Sanitary  Engineer 
on  New  York  City  Board  of  Health. 

KuNHARDT,  Wheaton  Bradish,  E,M.  {Life  Merolwr),  .  1880. 
32  Beaver  Street,  New  Yoik  City. 
1880-83.  Travel  and  Stady  in  the  West  and  in  Europe.  1883-88.  EnRinecr  for  tie 
Bower-Barff  Knstless  Iron  a>.,  and  Assistant  of  Geo.  W.  Maynard  iu  consulting  work 
on  Imn-mlnes  and  Oro-dreiMing,  la-V^-HO,  First  Assistant  Engineer  of  the  Boston 
Heating  Co,,  under  A,  V.  Abbot,  as  Chief  Engineer.  1S90-91,  Examination  and 
Exploration  of  Iron  and  Coal  Di'iiosita  in  Now  England,  with  the  Diamond  Drill, 
Report  on  Direct  Steel  Processus  and  on  Magnetic  Separation  for  Iron^)rea,  Acting 
Secretary  uf  the  American  In.4tltut«  of  Mining  Engineers  for  four  months,  1892, 
President  of  the  Oaceola  (Gold|  Gravel  Mining  Compcny. 

Kurtz,  Edwark  Laurence,  E,M-, 1893. 

lu  Europe,  1894, 
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L. 

LACOMtiE,  Charlks  Frederick,  E.M.,    ....     1885. 
The  Mountain  Electric  Co.,  P,  O.  Box  15+.'i.  and  1  and  2  Duff  Block, 

1754  Larimer  Street,  and  162S  Gilpin  Street,  Denver,  Colo.    Also. 

L'niversity  Club.  New  York  City. 
188o  tolS8«i,  Assiiyernnd  Surveyor  and  PciremHii  of  Laiiky  Boy  and  South  Galena 
Mines,  in  Binftham,  Utah.  1@ti6  to  18S8.  Assistant  Instrui^tor  in  XsaayinR.  and  Fellow 
ill  ChemiBlry,  School  of  Mines,  Colnmbia  CnlletcB,  !f.  Y.  1^"^  to  1R90,  Eiamiuing 
Qold  and  Silver  Mines  In  Colorado,  Utah,  Montana,  Ariwna  and  Old  Heiico.  1690. 
Testing  Electrical  Apparatns  iu  ViT)(inia  City,  Nevada.  1890,  HniiaRer  of  the  Qilpin 
Co.  LiKht,  Heat  and  Power  Co.,  Contrai  City.  Colo.  1H90  to  date.  President  and  Man- 
after,  The  Mouiitaln  Electric  Co.  Specialty,  Iiiatallintt  Electric  Ligbt  and  Power 
Station)!,  and  adapting  electric  light  and  power  for  mining  purposes. 

IjAhby,  Joseph,  E.M., .     1887. 

162  E.  Scventy-eiglith  Street.  New  York  City. 
Lahey,  RrcHAKK,  E.M., 1887. 

Wilson  Bros,  &  Co.,  Dreiel  Building,  Philadelphia,  and  162  E.  Sev- 
enty-eighth Street,  New  York  Ciiy. 
LfAMB,  Andrew  Johnson,  E.M. 1SS4. 

L.  &  N.  Railway,  Lonisville,  Ky. 
June,  lem,  to  June,  1887,  New  York  Croton  Aqueduct,  Draughtsman.    Jane.  1887, 
to  Sept.,   1H90,  Assistant  EnRineer,  L.  A  N.  Railroad.     Sept.,  1890,  to  June,  1S91, 
Assistant  Goadmnster,  Knoi.  Div.,  L.  A  N.  Bailroad. 

Langmuir,  a.  C, 1893. 

22  Jjeopoliiolrasse,  Heidelberg,  German]'. 
LAKOxnoRN,  J.  S.  (Associate), 1891. 

Superintendent's  Oflice.  Jamaica  and  Brooklyn  Electric  Road  Company, 

Jamaica,  L  I.,  N.  Y.,  and  J96  Joralemon  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 

Lawrence,  Benjamin  Bowden,  E.M.,    ....     1878. 

Hooker  &  Lawrence,  810  Boslon  Ave. ,  Denver,  Colo. 
ieT8-B4,  Superintendent.  Montezuma  S.  M.  Co.,  and  of  other  mines  orSnmmit  t^o., 
Colo.  1881-91,  LeaseeandOperatorofMayflowerand  Pelican-Dives  Mines,  ClcarCreek 
Co.,  Colo.  In  ISHfl,  Formed  partnership  with  W.  A.  Uooker,  E.M.,  Class  of  1869,  with 
office  at  145  Broadway,  as  Consultinj;  MiuiuK  Engineers.  I  make  a  specialty  efoper- 
atin);  under  tease  or  otherwise,  true  flmure  Gold  and  Silver  Mines,  also  Concuntration 
of  Gold-silver  ores.    1893-1891,  Georgetown,  Colo.,  at  the  Peiican-Divea  Miuea. 

Leary,  Daniel  James,  C.E.,  E.M.,        ....     1881. 

Eiigleand  Provost  Streets,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  22  Stale  Street  and  43  R 
Twenty-fifth  Street,  New  York  City. 

1S82  to  date.r^nstructing  Highway  and  Railraad  Bridjcca,  Wharves,  Docks,  Dred ic- 
ing and  UarboF  Improvements  generally,  in  vicinity  of  New  York  City,  as  Designing 
and  Supervising  Engineer,  us  well  M  Contractor  in  most  iiistanees.  In  general, 
mnka  a  spuclalty  of  hoth  Engineering  and  Constrnctfng  work,  or  Engineering  work 
alone,  ID  this  brancb  of  the  profession. 

Leary,  George,  C.E 1891. 

43  E.  Twenty-fifth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Leavens,  Harry  Wenman,  E.M.,  ....     1875. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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LeBoutii-likb,  Oi.emext,  Ph.B., 1881. 

High  BriJge,  New  Jcraey. 
l8»l-7,  AuieUnt  Clieaiiat,  ChidIitIr  Iron  Co.    lRRT-92.  Cbemist,  Eliza  Farowc 
March,  '92,  to  <lHt«,  Chemiat,  Taylor  Iron  aud  Steel  CaDipaiiy. 

Ledeble,  Ersht  Joseph,  Ph.B., 1886. 

Assiylnnl  Cliciiiist,  New  York  City  Health  DepL,  42  BIcecker  St..  >nd 
120  W.  TOili  St..  New  York  City. 
lese-trr,  Hon.  Fellow  Quftnt.  Anal,  and  Aailat  Iiitr.  Qeu.  aiemiatr;,  School  of 
Milieu.  lMM7-8rt.  Clicniist.  Cmnmoor  Farm,  Tom>  Kiver,  N.  J.  iefi8-89,  Aaat.  Chem- 
ist, New  York  irity  Healtb  Di-pt.  lB90-91.OiemiiC  and  Siipt..  Reed  &  Cam  rick,  Nfv 
York.  l^<!)l-!)2  na  n)>ove,  iipecialties,  Toad  si>d  food  prepamtioiis.  Lecturer  on  Cbem- 
ist rj  and  Director  or  the  CheDiiunl  Laboratory,  New  York  Deutnl  Scbool. 

Ledoux,  Albert  Reid,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  (Associate),  .    1874. 

Ledoux  &  Ci>.,  9  Cliff  Street,  New  York  City. 
Lee,  Gbirqe  Baiist(>w,  E.M., 1886. 

BretitwooJ,  I,.  I,  N.  Y. 
IdBo,  As!W}-cr  In  Butte,  MoiitunH.    in^«-ls.fT,  Asw^er,  Kansas  City  Smelting  and 
KeAniiifi  Co.     IHril  to  duto.  Aasistiiut  Superintendent.  Rio   Grande   SmeltmK   Co., 
Socorro.  New  Mexico.    IHOO  to  trit)4,  SaperiiitendeDt,  Rio  Grande  SmellInK  Works. 
Socorro,  New  Heilco. 

Legoktt,  Thomas  Haight,  E.M., 1879. 

Siflnilnni  ConaoliHatoil  Mining  Ci>..  Bodie,  Mono  County,  Cu).,  atw) 
ISBroiidwny,  N.  Y.  City. 
ISBO.Awiiitnnt Engineer,  New  York  Riverimd  HftrborSurveja.  1881-1883, Superin- 
tendent of  Mininji  Propcrtios  in  tliB  BntopilBii  District.  Cliibuahua.Heiieo.  18M. 
TravellinK  in  tlie  West,  tlimuKli  tlie  principiil  Hininji  Oinips.  Butte,  Leadville.  etc. 
1HB4-1!^7,  Hininf!  EnKineer  to  the  New  York  nnd  Honduras  Roaarlo  Minlna  Co.,  at 
San  Junncito.  Honduras.  IHXI.  MniinRer  of  Mudsill  Miuinx  Co..  F^irpUy.  Colo. ;  of- 
flce,  23  BucklorsLury,  London,  E.  C.  m-«-l«lW,  General  Manajrer,  Darien  Gold 
Mlnin)[Co.,Lt<l.,  of  Oiiin,  Rep.  of  Colombia.  1H91'93,  President  and  ManagerStsndaid 
Consolidated  MiuinK  Co. 

I.IENOX,  Lionel  Remond,  Ph.B., 188S. 

Assistant  Proressor  Clieiiiistrj',  Iceland  Stanford,  Jr.,  Univcraity,  Palo 

Alto,  California. 

After  throe  yeiira'  work  in  the  School  of  Mines,  and  previous  to  my  senior  year.  1 

was  rCTpeclively  In  ;  1SS7,  three  mouths  Assistant  Chemist  to  Fulton  Sunar  Kefloery- 

-  \tm.  six  inonthH  .\giaistant  Chemist  to  Buthlehem   Iron  Co.     It>.1S-8»,  Instruetor  iu 

Qnalitative  Analysis  and  Assaying.  LehtKli  University.    18HS-91,  Instructor  in  Qoan- 

titative  Analysis  and  IndustnalChemintry,  Lehigh  University.     189-3-93,  Chemin. 

Bureau  of  Ordnance,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Levy,  Albert  Li-noiln,  E.M., 1890. 

FiBcltel  &  Levy.  Hartfi.rd,  Conn. 

LiEBUASN,  Alfred,  C.E., 1893. 

28  Kast  Seventy-second  Street,  New  York  City, 
LiLLIENDAHL,  ALFRED  WHIPPLE,  E.M.,  ....      ISSS. 
Suporintendent,  Maz.ipil  Copper  Co.  (Ltd.),  Concepeion  del  Oro,  £b- 
tadodeZacatt-eas,  Mexico. 
18^-85,  Assistant  Supt.  Aurora  Smelting  and  Bedning  Co.,  Aurora,  I1L     18S3-S7 
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Amiataiit  Sapt  Oranile  HilliiiR  and  Rvfluing  tt>..  Gaaoi^junto,  Mexico.  1BB8-93,  Sn- 
periiitendent  of  Che  Maxapil  Copper  Co.,  Ltd.,  noiiccpcioii  tlel  Oro,  Zacatecas,  Meli(^o. 
Saperiatendi^nt,  Caahuila  and  Zacatecas  Ballroad. 

Lll.LlRN'DAHL,  FrANK  ARMSTRONG,  E.M.,  .  ISfll, 

Assistant  Superintendent  ami  Melalliirgist,  Mazapil  Copper  Co.  (Ltd.), 
Coiicepcion  del  Oro,  Estndo  de  Zacatecas,  Mexico,  {via  Laredo,  via 
Saltillol. 
16ei-t)3.B8  above. 
LiLiENTHAL,  JoHN  Leo,  E.M.  (Life  Member),  .  1876. 

1918  Jackson  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

ISTl.  AsalstHnt  in  Lalionttorj-,  Prof.  CliantlUr.  Scliool  of  Hinea.  Assistant  in  Fieli] 
Work,  Prof.  Newberry,  Oliio  GeiJlogical  Survey.  AwiataiiHii  Lecture  Eooiu,  Prof. 
Joy,  CoJunibia  CullegD.  AssiaC&iit  In  McCHllnrgical  Laboratory,  Prof.  Eglestoii, 
School  of  Mines.     1R72-I89I,  Mercantile  BuaiiieBs,  San  Fnmcisco. 

LiLLiE,  Samuel  Morris,  E.M., 1874. 

S-2S  Cliestnul  Street,  PIi!  lad  el  phi  ft,  Pn. 

1374-75,  CiiBinist,  KmKBCaant.v  BcfliilnH  Co..  Qreeti  Point,  L.  L  1876-85,  Gi em iKt, 
Frantiin  Sugar  E«finery,  Philadelpliii',  Pa.  1886-1B87.  Su^ar  Engineer  and  Cliemist. 
I8SS.  ISeSand  1890,  VIcv-Presideiitand  Manager  of  "  The  Su|iar  .Apparatus  Mannfae- 
turing  Co.,"  a  Company  organized  niidei  tlie  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  to  operate  under 
Biis  patents.     1391,  Pi-eaidentof  said  Conipany. 

Lipps,  Henry,  Jk.,  C.E., 1888. 

R.  &  D.  R.R.,  Box  i4,  Gi^eeneboro,  N.  C. 
From  July,  I8S8,  to  August,  1889,  Assirtanl  Engineer  Maint.  of  Way,  Dep.  E.  &  D. 
R.R..  W.  N.  C  &  Va.  Mid.  Div.     Augnst,  1889,  t«  January,  1890,  Snpervisor  Track, 
N.  C.  Div.  R.  &  D.  R.K.     January,  1890,  to  date.    Eugiiieer  Maint.  of  Way,   N.  C. 
Div.  R.&D.  E.B. 

Little,  Wiu,ARD  Parker,  E.M.,  Ph.B..        .        .        .    1881. 

Architect,  28  West  Twenty-Third  Street,  New  York  City. 
LiviKosTos,  Archibald  Rogers,  C.E.,  ....     1891. 

20  North  Washinirtnn  Square,  New  York  City. 
Since  November,  1891.  in  employ  of  Lackawanna  L  &  S.  Co.,  Scranton.  Fa. 

LosGACRE,  LrN]>8AY  B.,  M.E., 1892. 

Spnyten  Duyvil.  N.  Y. 
Lord,  Frederick  Redben,  C.E., 1892. 

General  Manager,  Chfton  Coal  Company,  Bay  Street  cor.  Vanderbilt 
Ave.,  Clifton,  and  Box  228  Stiipleton,  Richmond  County,  N.  Y. 
Love,  Edward  GuRLBY,  A.M.,  Ph. B.,  Ph.D.,  .     1876. 

Gas  ExDiuiner,  Department  PtiUie  Works,  and  80  E.  55th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Ludlow,  Edwi.v,E.M  , 1879. 

Superintendent  Choctaw  Coal  and  Railway  Company,  Hartshorn,  Indian 
Territory. 

1879-81,  Assistant  Engineer  in  cliargu  of  hydrograpii  ic  work  on  Delaware  River, 
nnderU.  a.  Engineer.  1H81,  Assistant  Eujcinecr  Mexican  N'atioiial  Railroad,  Mosiuo. 
1882-89,  Assistant  Superintendent,  tlimi  Sa  peri  n  ten  dent,  for  Ponnsylvania  Rniiroad 
coal-mines  at  Sli  am  ok  in.  Pa.  1889  to  date.  Superintendent  of  Mines,  Clioctaw  Coal 
and  Railroad  Company,  Uartsliorn,  Indian  Territory. 
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LuquER,  Le\  McIlvaine,  Ci.E 1887. 

Tutor  in  Minemlogy,  Scliooi  of  Mines,  N.  Y.  Cily,  >n  J  BedforJ.  N.  Y. 

Summer  of  ISBT,  AssiAtAiit  in  Oaodetic  Sarvcfirig  with  Prar<»sor  Re«s.  Sammcr 
of  IHST,  Asaiatant  In  Surveying  witli  Professor  Houroe.  Summer  of  ISitJ,  Assistant 
in  Geodetic  Snrveyiuf!  with  Professor  Roes.  IStfT-SO,  Fellow  in  Hineralajtj,  School 
of  Mines.  18S0.  Assisbint  in  Hiueralo^j,  Scliool  of  Mines.  1891  to  tlste.  Tutor  In 
Hiiierulo^f ,  School  of  Mines. 

LuQUER,  ThatchkrTavlcbPaykb,  C.E.,E.E.  (1892),.  1889. 
■2m  Broailway,  N.  Y.  City,  and  6!8  Henry  St.,  Btw»klyii.  N.  Y. 
1690.  Fellow  in  EnRinecrinK.  18i»-ni,  Fellow  in  Surrryinic  and  Practical  Uinini. 
1S9I.  Assistant  in  MininE,  Columbia  College,  Suliool  of  Hin^.  lKy-2,  witli  H.  Ward 
Leonard  ±  Co.,  Now  York  Cily.  1893,  Engineer,  Union  Electric  Co.,  N.  Y.  Oty. 
1S91.  Engineer  the  Fiter  Conduit  Company. 

LusK,  Graham,  Ph  B,  Ph  D.  (Mtiniuli,  1891),         .         .     1887. 
AssislMnt  Pi-iifessor  of  I'hysioliipy  at  tlie  Yule  Medicii!  School,  New 
Hiiven,  Conn.     Address:  47  KsLSt Thirty- fourth  Street.  N.  Y. 
1887-1^88,  Slndrnt  at  Munich,    188»,  Student  at  Munich ;  also  nt  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital Medical  College.  N.  Y.    1R90,  Studied   at  Bellevue;  aflerwanls  in  Munich. 
If?9I,  Stndied  at  Munich  ;    and  was  later  appointed  Instructor  of  Phyaiolog;  at  the 
Yale  Medical  School.    1893,  Assi<laiit  Professor  of  Physiology. 

LiJTTGEK,  Ebbuhard,  Ph.B., 1884. 

Wiesahickon  Chemical  Works,  Ambler  and  Cl>clt«n  Hills,  Wyncote 
P.O.,  Pa. 

18S4-8.'">,  Assistant  Chemist,  Crane  Iron  Company,  OUasauqua,  Pa.  188."i  todate. 
Chemist  and  Manager,  Keaabey  &  Mat Cisoii's  Chemical  Works,  Ambler,  Pa.    Specialty, 

Lyman,  Frank,  A. B.,M.E. 1878. 

50  Reiuaen  St,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


McCcLLOH,  Edwin  Austin,  Pa.B,,  ....     1878. 

Glencoc,  Md. 
McIlfinby,  p.  C, 1892. 

619  Grand  Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
McKbnna,  Charles  Francis,  Ph.B.,     ....     1883. 

221  Pearl  Sireet  and  J-14  West  Ninety-ninth  Street,  New  York  Ciiy. 
18H3-B4.  Chemist  Uavemeyer  Sugar  EeSning  Company,  Jersey  City.  N.  J.  1B85-W. 
Chemist  Cambria  Cmnpany,  Johnstown,  Pa.  1SH7-S0,  Chemist  EdjEewater  Lime 
Works.  Edgewater,  N.  J.  ir^Q,  Oicniist  Jaa.  J.  MuKeniia  &  Bros..  Brass  Fonnrten, 
421,  430  Eiist  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York  City.  1893,  Director.  Physical  Testing 
I>ppartment,  Lahoritorio.".  Dr,  G,  E.  Moore.  S21  Pearl  Street,  Sew  York  City. 

McKiM,  Robert  Albert,  C.E., 1884. 

Ruum  213,  2.10  Broadway,  and  9  EiLit  Tenth  St.,  New  York  City. 
Assistant  Engineer  on  New  Croton  Aqueduct.    (Entered  Aqueduct  Engineer  Corps 
as  Chainman,  in  Feljruary,  188r>.j 

McLaughlin,  Charles  Swain.  Ph.B.,    ....     1884. 
874  Broadway  and  2041  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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MacKaye,  Harold  Steele,  C.E., 1887. 

WeBtiiighousfEleciricMfs-  Co.,  mid  3407  Forbes  St..  Pltlaburgh,  Pa. 

Three  luoiithB' work  in  New  York  Harbor  in  Army  Corps  of  Eiigitieers.    One  year's 

employnienl  in  the  Office  of  PAtetit  Solicitors.    ISSil-S-i.  actiiiit  as  Foiirtli  Asaiataat 

ExnmineT  of  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office.    Since  Jaly,  1603,  PHtent  Counul  for  Westing- 

house  Electric  nud  Had ufitrtii ring  Compsny. 

MacTbague,  John  Joseph,  E.M.,    .....     1883. 

Mesicnn  Ore  Compnny,  El  Paso,  Teiaa. 
MACt,AY,  Jamfb,  C.E., 1888. 

Tutor  in  Mn  them  a  tics,  Columbia  College,  and  87  Union  Street,  New- 
ark, N.  J. 
Mahosy,  Arthur  Stuart,  E.M.,    .....     1889. 

51  West  Ninety- fourth  Street,  New  York  City. 
1800,  First  Assistant  General  Manager  of  the  New  Birmingliaoi  Iron  and  Lanil 
ConipiiDy.    IdOl.  Treiisurer  of  the  same  coni|>un,T,  also  Cheuiat  to  the  Tsaaie  Belle 
Paruacc.  New  BirniinKliani,  TeiM. 

Mannheim,  Hermann  Charles,  E.M.,  ....     1887. 

2.54  Cumberland  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Mannheim,  Paul  August  Louis,  E.M., ....     1885. 

United  Sm'ehing  and  Refining  Company,  East  Helena.  Montana. 
Mabi6,  Leon,  E.M., 1885. 

12  East  Forty-sijith  Street,  New  York  City. 
Marsh,  John  RoLi,iN,  E.M., 1887. 

ChierEngineer  Indiana  Bridge  Co.,  and  OIG  E.  Adams  St. ,  Muncie,  Ind. 
August  1,  IKHT,  to  date,  as  above. 
Martin,  Edward  Ward  (A.'wociate) 1877. 

Cliemmt,  Board  of  Health,  301  Mott  Street,  New  York  City. 
Masba,  Charles  Griswold,  C.E 1889. 

143  W.  34tb  St..  N.  Y.  City,  and  Fort  I^e.  N.  J. 
Oct.  ldS9  to  date,  on  railroad  and  street  railway  construction,  and  iniscellaneoas 
work. 

Mabsa,  Louis  Ferdinand,  C.E., 1890. 

Fort  Lee.  N.  J. 
October,  1690,  to  1892.  shop  practice,  Maryland  Steel  Works,  at  Sparrow's  Point,  Md.. 
as  follows :  Octolier.  1890,  to  July,  IHSl,  Macliino-Bliop  practice.  July,  1891,  to  Sept., 
1S91.  BcBsenier-millConstmclion.  Sept..  1891,  to  Sept.,  1892.  Besaenier  Bail-nilll  and 
Boll-boaso;  Mecbanical  aad  Mutnllnrgiuiil  Eiigiueering.  Octolier,  1092,  to  1893,  Post- 
graduate Electrical  Engineer  at  C'.lanibla  College.  _     . 

Mathis,  Theophilus  S.yiTH,  E.M.,         ....     1879. 
Engineer  of  Mines,  and  U.  S,  Surveyor  Oencnirs  Office^  and  529  East 
St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
From  January,  1880,  to  February,  1N91.  Assistant  Draaghtaman  U.  3.  Surveyor  Gen- 
eral's OtBce,  Salt  I^ke  City.  Utah.     Since  Pel>..  1S91,  Chief  Drauglitsmau  of  Uincral 
Division  of  said  Office,  and  still  holds  that  potiition. 

Mayer,  Ralph  Bdwakd,C.E., 1879. 

Instructor  in  Mccbanicnl  Drawing,  School  of  Mines,  Columbia  CoUej^e, 
New  York  City. 
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Meissser,  Caul  August,  Ph.B., 1880. 

Vnnderbilt  Steel  nnd  Iron  Coiupsn.v,  Box  867,  nnd  2512  7ili  Ave.,  Bir- 
mi  uplift  111,  AIn. 

One  yeBT.  Aaslslaiit  Cbemist  Juliet  8t«e1  Campan?.  Tlireo  y-'arx,  Chemist  aud 
AMiBUiit  Snperin  ten  dent  Brkr  Hill  Irnii  and  Coat  Company,  Yoaiigtitown.  Olijn. 
Oneand  It  liiiiryeari.  Uend  CliemlBt  Joliet  Steel  Company.  Three  years,  HnnafiFt 
Sterllnic  Iron  nnd  R'wy  Company.  Stetlington,  N.  Y.  At  pnnent,  Vice  Presidfiit 
and  General  Manager  of  tlie  Vanclerliilt  Stoel  »ud  Iron  Campanr,  BirminKham,  Ala.. 
afler  linving  pemunaliy  orKaniicil  tliia  company.  Preflid en t,  Jefferson  County  Min- 
ing an<l  QuarryiiiE  Cnnipany. 

Mblush,  D.  Eknesi-,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  (Associate),.         .         .     1868. 
Price's  Building,  524  Sacramento  Street,  San  Prdiicisco,  Cat. 

Student  regular  cou«p,  tljree  years,  School  of  Mines.  Afterwards,  two  and  a  hslf 
years  University  ot  Ooettingcn,  gradUHtiiiK  Pli.D.,  in  1809.  One  yeur  lit  Uiiirenity 
of  Vienna.  Since  tlieii,  constantly  occupied  in  civil  and  mining  cn;;inecrinf[.  In 
1873.  waa  Chief  Engineer  in  charge  of  Tupi^raphicaland  Oeologicat  Survey  of  Quino- 
caite  and  Kicoya  for  the  Costa  Rican  Gnrernnient.  In  1M8I,  CoTiGulting  Engineer  la 
the  Pacific  Oaa  Light  Company,  of  San  Francisco,  and  in  its  interest  studied  thedif. 
ferent  gas-making  systems  in  tlie  United  Stiitea,  England,  France  and  Belgium. 
Have  made  plans  for  and  erected  iinnierous  gold,  silver,  copper  and  lead  iniurs. 
Planned  the  Union  Iron  Works  of  Snn  Francisco,  and  superintended  their  constnic- 
tioit ;  also  the  Arctic  Oil  Works  and  several  other  industrial  eatablialnneuts  on  the 
PaciflcOHL9^  Designedand  built  the  MazatUn  Water  Works  in  Mexico;  the  Hy- 
draulic Press  Brick  Works,  of  Californin,  the  largest  establialinient  of  ita  class  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Four  years  in  Central  America  and  Mexico.  Wan  Adniinistnitar  of 
Ban  JosA  de  laa  Bocaa  and  Consulting  Engineer  to  Guadalupe  de  los  Beyes,  the  niut 
successful  silver  mine  of  Sinalcia.  Now  Consulting  Engineer  in  San  Francisco,  aud 
particularly  occupied  in  that  capacity  for  the  Olympic  Salt  Water  Company,  whom 
works  are  now  being  erected  under  his  sopervision  and  acconting  to  his  plana. 

Merrill,  Frederick  Jambs  Hamilton,  Ph.B,,  Ph.D.,  .     1885. 
Slate  Museum,  and  2  Sprugue  Place,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
ISaver,  Assistant  on  the  Geological  Survey  of  New  Jersey.    1886-90,  Fellow  in 
Geology,  Coluinhia  College.     ISWt  to  date.  Assistant  State  Geologist  aud  Assistant 
Director  of  the  New  York  Slate  Mnscnm,  All>any,  N.  Y. 

Merritt,  James  Haviland,  Ph.B.,  .\.M.,       .        .        •     1880. 
Care  of  Trenville  Temple  Sniclting  Company,  41  E.   49th  St..   New 
York  City,  and  3  Miini-oe  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
From  I8«l-1888,  Chemist  to  the  Bradley  Wliito  Lead  Co.    In  1SS9,  entered  llie 
School  of  Mine*  ua  Poat  Graduate  in  the  course  of  Architecture.      l««-«3,  Architec- 
tural Study. 

Mekwik,  Hubert  JeH.-*,  E.M., 1879, 

Tlie  American  Aasociation  (Ltd.),  Middlesborough,  Ky. 

Merz,  Eugene,  M.E. 1892. 

Box  112,  and  14.3  Littleton  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Meserole,  Walteb  Monfort,  C.E 1881. 

IHD  Montague  St.,  and  2789  Atlantic  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 
ISHl,  Transitman  and  Topographer  Continental  Railway  Co.    18S1-83.  Assist.  Ed;. 
In  Conslrnction  >'.  Y.,  West  Shore  and  Bud'alo  By.  18U4-&i  Division  Engin'r  Mainten- 
ance of  Way  ;  ia>'i.  Chief  Engineer  Calskill  Mtn.  and  Cairo  Railway.    I8S5.  in  cbarp 
Topogriplilcnl  Survey  for  Kin^a  County  Charities'  Commiasiou.     IBSG  to  date,  in 


Gcncrnl  Practice,  located  >t  Brooklyn,  N.  V.  Specinlties;  Improvement  mA  Dnrel- 
optnetit  of  Real  Estate  and  SnrrejlnK  for  Legal  and  CanBtrat^tion  Fnrpo»el;  Citf 
Surveyor  of  the  Oity  of  Brooklyn  ;  Chief  Engineer  Sautli  Brooltlyii  B.  B.  and  Ter- 
minal Company,  Germ  an -America  □  Improvement  Co.,  and  Uatii-ock  and  Stnle  Line 
Bailvray  Company, 

Meyer,  Herman  Hrnry  Bernard,  E.M.,  .        .     1885- 

539  W.  Twentkth  Sireet,  New  Yoik  City,  and  1C2  Heywood  Street, 
Brooklyn.  N,  Y. 
Surreyin);,  Field  und  Office  work  at  Pelliam  Park,  Weatclieater  Co.,  July  to  No- 
vember, IH85.    December,  I8B.5  to  <lat«,  Engineer  for  Oregon  Iron  Works,  New  York  ; 
designing  nnd  erecting  mncliinery  for  oiBnulactarlng  illumiunting  gas. 

MiDDLEToN,  John,  C.E., 1887. 

2780  Atlantic  Ave.me,  mid  14  Glena.le  Place,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 
lf*8e  to  date.  Surveyor,  Assistant  to  M.  M.  Mesprule,  C.E. 

MiLLBK,  CuX&LES  Lkwis,  E.M.,      .....     1885. 
Blinois  Steel  Company,  3IT9  Aehlnnd  Avenue,  and  3600  Rllia  Avenue, 
Chica(;o,  III. 

1886,  AssiBlant  CUemiat  Edxiir  Tliomson  8teel  Works,  Braddock.  Pa.  1888-87, 
Chemist  and  Assistant  Sopt.  Carbon  Irnn  and  Pipe  Co.,  Parry ville.  Pa.  1887-90,  Supt. 
TheHisfiouri  Furnace  Co.,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  1890  to  date,  Supt.  Blast  Furnaces  at  Unioo 
Works  of  Illinoifl  Steel  Co..  Chicngo,  III. 

Miller,  Charles  Watts,  E.M., 1884. 

Box,  40),  Aspen,  Culo. 

1881-18S5,  Metullargical  Engineer  Hechi  BronEO  and  Iron  Works.  1885-1886,  Aa- 
SHjer  and  Chemist,  Aspen,  Colo.  1866-1801,  Mining  Engineer  and  Uuited  State 
Deputy  Mineml  Surveyor,  Aspen,  Colo.     Geiierul  mining  engineering  business. 

Mii.LER,  Edmdnd  Howd,  Ph.D.,  a.m.  (1892),.        .        .     1891. 
Assistant  in  Assaying,  Columbia  College  Scliool  of  Mines,  and  West 
Nyack,  N.  Y. 
ie93-ua  as  above. 

Miller,  Rddolph  Philip,  C.E.^ 1888. 

806  E.  Leigh  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 
1888-lBEO,  Assistant  to  K.  M.  W.,  1H90  to  date.  Supervisor  B.  and  D.  Railway. 

Mslliken,  George  FA^sHAWE,  E.M.,     ....     1879. 
Land  Department,  N,  P.  R.  R.,  Tncoina,  Wash.,  and  Union  liengue 
Club.  New  York  City. 
1679-1880,  Superintendent  "  Milton  Mining  Company."    18S0-ldS3,  General  Mana- 
ger  "Chester  Mining  Crmipnny."    18B3-188T,  In  General  Consulting  Practice  as  En- 
gineer.    1887-1890,  General  Manager  "  Coslo  Rica  Mining  Co.,  Ltd."     1890  to  date. 
Consulting  Engineer  Nortbcrn  Faciltc  Railroad. 

MoLDEHKKB,  Hi<;HARD  Oeorge  Gottlob,  E.M.,  PH.D,, .     1885, 
SlcConway  &  Torley  Co.,  Forty  eighth  Streut  and  A.  V.  R.R.,  and 
164  Home  Street,  PiUsburfth,  Pa. 
180),  '86,  '87,  Three  Summer  seasons  with  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey, New  York  and  Pliiladulpliia  Harbors  and  Cape  Cod,  Moaa.,  Hyilrographie  Work, 
Triangnlation,  Levelling,  etc.     I8a)-1»86,  Winter,  nine  moutlis,  Sanilarn  EngineeriHg, 
Inspector,  etc.,  New  York  Association  for  Improvement  of  Condition  of  Poor.    1887 
-1869,  EIrdrical  Enginetring,  Ave  months  Mining  Engineer  Spmgue  Electric  Railway 
and  Motor  Co.,  seven  months  Mecbanicnl  Engineer  Crocker- Wheeler  Motor  Co.,  Sve 
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moiitlis  eTp«r1incntIn)c  on  patoiita  taken  ont.  1S8H,  MftiinriLrtaring  far  myseir.  Spe- 
cialty in  Mauhiiiista' Tools.  laSS-lKRO.  ProreewrHecUitnicsl  mid  Electrical  EugiDwr- 
inR,  UlcliifrniMiniiiti  School.  Houghton,  Hich.  1890  to  date,  Engineer  McConmj  A 
Torley  Co.  (HunufactureTB  Jiinne;  Conplcr,  H.  C.  B.  type).  In  addition  to  regalu 
EtiKinoerinK  Work  of  Miinufiicturinit  Plant,  cauducCing  HrtnllurKiuit  InvestigBtioua 
In  line  of  MiUleahlizBtioii  of  Cuitoron.  SpeciiiltiM :  MHllcHbtixed  Out-iroD  and  Oil 
Fael  Gas. 

MitNELL,  JtBEPH  THOMPSON,  C.E., 1889. 

Columbia  College,  nnri  236  W.  Twcnty-secodd  Street,  Now  York  City. 
1891.  Electrical  EniriTi poring.  C"urtlH  Electrical  Mfg.  Co.     1882  U>  AaW,  Tntor  Id  Ai- 
trononi;,  Colatnbia  Collegtr. 

Montenegro,  Manl'ri,  R.AFAEL,  B.M  ,  .        .        .        .     ]8!ttl. 

639  W.  2inli  Street,  New  York  City,  and  53  Wasliinptoii  Street,  Ho- 
boken,  N.  J. 

IKS),  Spiral  Weld  Tuhe  Company.  East  Orange.  N.  J.,  and  BtudyinE  niachine-shnp 
practice.  1891-1892.  engaged  in  the  fornintion  of  mining  companiio.  1892  to  date, 
AHistaiit  Superintendent  Oregon  Iron  WurkK.  New  York  City, 

Mora,  Mariano  Luis',  C.E.,    .        .        .  .        .     1891. 

Columbia  Collece,  School  of  Mines,  New  York  City. 

MoRAN,  Daniel  Edward, C.E., 1884. 

Sooypmith  &  Co.^  2  Nassau  Street,  and  26  W.  EiBliteenlh  Street,  New 
York  City. 
Morgan,  William  Felj/jwes,  A.B.,E.M.(Lire  Member),     1884. 
Brooklyn  Bi'iij;:e  FrceziiiB  and  .StomjieCo.,  Arch  4  Brooklyn  Bridge, 
New  York  Ciiy,  and  Slioit  Hills,  N.  J. 
1B84-18»S,  Bnnking  and  Brokerage.    1888  to  date,  as  above. 

MoBRi?,  Gouverneur  William,  E.M.,  .        .        .        .     1878. 
Meyers,  Rutherford  &  Co.,  58  Wall  Street,  and  123  W.  Thirty. fourth 
Street,  New  York  City. 
Banker  and  Broker. 

MosLEY,  Richard  Keeler,  Ph.B,,  ....     1881). 

Architect,  19  W.  Twenty-fimrth  St.,  N.  Y,   City,  and  139  Glenwood 

Avenue,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

From  June,  18St).  to  January,  lrjU3,  worked  as  Drang litsman  in  the  OFBces  of  S,  J. 

O'Conner,  Carrtlre  &  Hastings,  anil  Richard  M.  Hunt,  of  New  York,  and  Benj.  Silli- 

man,  of  Yonkcn,  N.  Y.    Since  January,  1893,  practicing  Arcliilocture  independently 

at  the  above  addrem. 

MosFS,  Alpbei>  Josei-h,  E.M.,  Ph.D.,      .    ■    .        .        .     1882. 
Adj.  Professor  Mineraloj;y,  Columbia  College  School  of  Mines,   and 

9  Hudson  Place,  Now  York  City. 
1882-188:.,  Assistant  in   Mineralogy,  School  of  Mines.    1885-1890,  Instructor  in 
Mineralogy  and  Metallurgy.    1890  («  date,  A<|jauct  Professor  pf  Mineralogy.    Man- 
aging Editor  School  or  Mikks  Quarterlv. 

MULFOKD,  ROBEWT,  E.M., 1884. 

Mt.  Vernon,  N,  Y. 
1890.  Aa^i^tant  Superintendent  Rio  del  Oro  Gold  Co.,  Argentine  Republic,  S.  A. 
1891,  Honduras? 
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MtJLLEH,  George,  Ph.B.,         ......     1887. 

Chemist,  care  Puget  Sound  Reduction  Co.,  Everett,  Washington. 
Mdnoz  del  Monte,  Adolpuo  Caklos,  C.E,,  Pu.B.,        .     1888. 

Cliestnut  Hill.  Pliihdelphin,  Pa. 
Beturned  from  Europe.  Kovembcr,  1893,  wliere,  froiii  Jaiit-,  1891.  travelled  u  a 
"  McEim  Ferlow  >a  Architecture." 

MusKOE,  Henry  S.\iiTH,  E.M.,  Ph.D.,    ....     1869. 
Proressor  Mining,  Columbia  College  School  of  Mines,  and  45  Sidney 
Pliice,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 
1860-1870,  Post  Graduate  student  In  CliemUtry  and  Economic  Qeoln^y,  School  of 

Mines.  1870-1871,  Ansiatant  QeolojrisC  Ohio  State  Oeologieal  Survey.  IiS70-1872.  Aa- 
BisUnt  Chemist,  Departmeiit  of  Agricullare.  Washington,  D.  C.  1873-187.^,  Aesist- 
BDt  UeologiBt  and  Mining  Engineer,  Geological  Survey  of  Ye<I<Ju,  Japan.  187*1-1876, 
Professor  ofQiwIogy  and  Mining.  University  of  Tahin,  Japan.  1877-1891,  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Surveying  and  FracticHi  Miniug,  and  1891.  ProresKorof  Mining.  School  o[ 
Mines  Colmiil>iB  College,  New  York  City,  Speciultlea,  Econoiuic  Qeology,  Ore  Dress- 
ing, and  Mining  Entiineering.  1B81-18B4,  MHoager,  and  1890-181)2,  Vice-President 
American  Institute  Electric  Engiuoers. 

Monroe,  Oris  Mortjmbr,  Ph.B,, 1879. 

Banker,  De  Soto,  Mo. 
MuNSELL,  Charles  Edward,  Ph.B.,  Ph.D.,  .        .        .     1878. 

Assistant  Chemist,  F.  W.  Devoe  k  C.  T.  RcyooldB  Co.,  283  Plymouth 
Street,  New  York  City,  and  Rye,  N.  Y. 
November,  1878,  with  A.  E.  Foote,  Mineral  Dealer,  Philadelphia  March,  1879, 
with  T.  A.  Edison,  Menlo  Park,  N.  J.  Hay,  1879,  Cheniist,  Bushwick  Chemical 
Works,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  October,  1H79,  Stenoilogrsplier  and  Celeatyper.  School  of 
Mines,  N.  Y.  January,  1880  to  December,  1885,  Milk  Iriapector,  New  York  City 
Health  Department.  July,  1881  to  May,  1883,  SUte  Milk  Inspnctor,  New  York  Suto 
Board  nf  Health.  January,  1686  to  dnte,  Analyst  »nd  Assistant  Chemist  F.  W.  Devoe 
&  Co.,  and  C.  T.  Keynulda  Co.,  New  York  City.    Specialty,  Paints  aud  Odors. 

MuBi'HY,  Henry  Morgan,  E.M., 1878. 

Murphy  Varnish  Co.,  Chestnut  and  McWhorter  Streets,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Murphy,  John  Glenville,  E.M.,  C.E.,  .  .        .     1877. 

Times  Building,  New  York  City. 
Assistant  Superintendent  Orinoco  Exploring  and  Mining  Co.,  Gold  Mine.  Assist- 
ant Superintendent  Callao  Gold  Mining  Co.  Territorial  Geoloftist  of  Wyoming.  Su- 
perintendent Esmeralda  Mining  Co.,  Black  Hills,  Dakota,  Gold  Mine.  Soperintend- 
ent  New  York  and  Lea  Mountain  Syndicate,  Montana,  Lead-Silver  Mints.  Has 
made  professional  oianitnationa  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  the  Pachuca 
Silver  and  Jugnann  Cupper  Diotricts  in  Mexico,  and  two  and  half  years  ago  made  a 
six  montlis'  trip  In  Colombia  and  Ecuador. 

N. 

Napier,  Arthur  Howell,  E.M., 1881. 

Sanitary  Engineer,  Lincoln  Bldg.,  I  Union  Square,  West,  New  York 
City,  and  179  Harrison  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1884,  Sanitary  Engineer  and  Inspector  for  New  York  State  ''  Tenement  House  Com- 
mission "and  New  York  "  Society  for  Improving  Condition  of  Poor."  1885-1S39- 
''Assistaut  Sauitary  Eugiucer,"  New  York  Health  Department.  1B69  to  date,  Prac- 
ticlDg  m  Sanitary  Engineer,  New  York  City. 
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NaVARBO,  JUAK  AllALBER-nj,  C.E., 1880. 

Ifactenda  de  Sun  Crlstobel  Acnnibara,  Estado  dc  Guantvjnato,  Mexico, 
and  care  Mexican  Consul  Gcneml,  3S  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

1381-188-2,  Civil  EiiginecniiK  Caiirse  iii  Polytechnicnm,  Hanover.  Oerni a ii.v.  IB^- 
1884,  Uexiran  novumment  Conimluioner  to  study  rallimy  sysb-ms  of  Europe.  1S85 
-1880.  KHilroad  IiispectoT  Ui  Interoceaiiic  BailnMUi,  Ueiipo.  ln86-ie>eT.  .VssUUnI 
Compiler  of  Memoir  pnbllshed  by  DtpHrtnieiit  of  PubHc  Works  {Fomrnlo),  Ueiia. 
lt)87  to  [lute,  Engineer  in  diarge  ot  Surveys  and  Bepreseulative  in  Cbiopai  of  tli« 
Veiican  Lanil  sud  Culonisition  Co. 

Nefpkl,  Kmcht,  0,E.,  I'H.D 1879. 

115  RroadwHy,  New  i'ork  City. 
Nesmith,  James,  EM., 1879. 

250  Ilenrj-  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
NEWBEBBY.SrKNCERBAiRU,  E.M.,  Ph.D.,  .     1878. 

Prol'esBor  Cliemialry  Cornell  Uiiivereity,  Itliaca,  N.  Y. 
Newberry,  Wolcott  Ely,  E.M., 1884. 

Colorado  S|iiinf;B,  Coloraiio, 

18Hr>-lr«n.'i,  MetalluiglHt,  Ciu«  Oruiide  Co.,  Arizona.  1865-1886,  Assistnnt  Saperin- 
tendent  CanRoea  Mjc.  Co.,  Sonura,  Hfiiuo.  18H«-iee7,  Superititeii<)e»t  ArgeiitDm 
Mining  Co.,  Aspen,  C^ilo.  1H87,  Oeiieml  MantRer  Aapeu  Mr.  and  Smelling  Co..  As- 
pen, Colo.  l»fH  to  present  time,  General  Munager  Enterpriae  Mg.  Co.,  Aspen,  CbId- 
Saperln  ten  (lent  Aspen  Contract  Mg.  Co.,  Aapen,  Coio.  Superintendent  Mutual  BenetSt 
Mining  and  Milling  Co.,  .ispen.Colo.  1^2.  Ueneral  Manager  Isahella Gold  Hiuing 
Company,  Cripple  Creek,  Colorado.    181)3,  uaabovo. 

Newbrouoh,  William,  A.B.,  E.M.,        ....    1884. 

]2S  W.  Thirty.fourilt  Street.  New  York  City. 
Newhouse,  Edgab  LiEBBB,  E.M. 1886. 

75  and  77  Worth  Street.New  York  City. 
NicHoi.s.  Ralph,  E.M.,  C.E., 1877. 

Gonenil  Superintendent,  The  Comstock  Tunnel  Co.,  Sutro,  Lynn  Co., 
Nevada. 
Noble,  Louis  Spencer,  E.M., 18S5, 

-f.  W.  Ninetieth  Street,  New  York  City,  and  J«adville.  C"l. 
IWffl-lfWO.  Milling  Engineer  to  Iron-Silver  Hg.  Co.,  and  Nisi  Prins  Cons.  Mg.  Co.. 
of  Leadville.  Colo.  Also  during  1989  Consulting,  Reporting  and  Lan-suit  work  on 
other  Lbliirado  properties.  18r<)l-1890,  Superintendent  of  Mines  and  Mining  En- 
gineer to  Constancia  Mining  and  Smelting  Co.,  at  Sierra  M^^ada,  Coabuila.  Meiico. 
1890-1801,  Mining  Engineer  on  Law-suit  preparation,  with  Blae  Bird  Mining  Co., 
Ltd.,  of  Butte,  Montana.    Specialty,  Lead,  Silver  and  Gold  Mines  and  Mining. 

Nolan,  Thomas,  M.S.,  Ph.B., 1884. 

Aruhiiect,  603  Wilder  Building,  Roche-'^ter,  New  York. 

NoKBis,  Dudley  Hiram,  E.M., 18/7. 

Address  unknown. 

Korris,  ItoBEBT  Van  Ar^uale,  E.M.,    ,        ,        .        ,     1885. 

Atwistant  Kngineer.  P.  R.  B.,  Dcpt.  of  Anthracite  Conl,  Boom  28,  First 

Nationid  Blink  Building,  and  24  S.  Franklin  Street,  Wilkesbarre,  Pn. 

161^  Assistant  in  PraeCiral  Mining  and  Surveying,  Sclioul  ofMinea.   U.  S.  Inspector 


of  Drediting,  in  chnrire  of  Maurice  River  Impnivement,  Millville,  N.  J.  I88S,  Cliem- 
JBt.  Herman  Behr.  Maniifactiirer  of  Colore.  Brooklyn.  N.T.  Jiiue,  1886,  IoiIkW,  Assist- 
BDt  Eiiftincer.  PennaylvBiiiaRailroAil,  Department  of  Anthracite  Coal  Collieries.  Spe- 
cialty, Mccbaiilnil  Entcineering  oF  ColiierieB. 

Norton,  Lucien  H<'I.ley,  E,M., 1886. 

Mingo  Smelling  Co, ,  Sandy,  Utah,  and  123  Fairfield  Avenue,  Bridge- 
port, Conn. 
1897-1890,  Kngineeritig  Office,  N.  Y..  N.  H.  &  W.  R.  B.    Eipctience  in  Ssilroad 
(?oDatmi!tioD.  Locatiou  and  Preliminary  Surveys,  Office  Work  and  General  Survey' 

ing.  IHSO,  AcBuycr  and  Engineer  to  WeEt  Indian  New  Gold  Mining  Corpomtlou.  San 
Doiningn,  West  Iiidiee.  Enperiencu  in  Free  Heltiiig  of  Uold-ores.  Assaying,  Survpy- 
iug,  etc.  January,  1891-0-J,  AHsayrr  for  Daly  Mining  Co.,  Park  City,  Ut4kh.  Ex- 
perience in  Assaying,  General  Analyses.  Also  Leacliing  of  Silver-oi'es  by  tlia 
Rasaell  Procesa.     1892  to  daU,  as  above, 

NovEs,  James  Atki.ns,  Ph.B.,  A.  B.  (Harvard,  '83),  (Life 
Member), 1878. 

74  Sparks  Si. ,  Cantbridge.  Mass. 
Notes,  Wilmam  Skaats,  E.M., 1875 

Shafter,  Presidio  County,  Texas,  and  Onkland.  Cal. 
16T7-1&;9,  Assayer  for  McCrackin  Mining  Co.,  Mohave  Co..  Arizona.  1879-1S61, 
Foreman  of  Bodie  Mill,  fur  Bodie  Coat  Mining  Co.,  Bodie,  Oil.  ISSimSS,  Examining 
Mines  for  Sau  Francisco  Capitalists.  18B3  to  present  time,  Superintendent  ot  Pre- 
sidio Mining  Co..  and  ThsCibilo  Creek  Mill  and  Mining  Co.,  Shafter,  Presidio  Co., 
Teza3.  ^ 

Nye,  Alvan  Crocker,  Ph.B  , 188-1. 

Hayden  Fum.  Co.,  1  West  Tliirty-fourtli  St.,  find  107  K.  Seventieth 
Street,  New  York  City. 

1684-85,  Draughtsman,  C.  C.  Unight,  Architect,  New  York  City.  1S85-90.  Designer 
and  Head  DruuKlUaninii,  Uerter  Brothers,  New  York  City.  1890  to  date.  Funiitura 
Deotgiierand  Arcliitect,  Tb«  TiSany  Glass  Co.,  New  York  Citf.  1892,  Chief  Designer 

o. 

O'Connor,  Michaei,  Joseph,  K.M.,  PaB.,      .        .        .     1881. 

Architect  (1884),  28  W.  Tweiity-tliirti  Street,  New  York  Ciey. 
O'Connor,  Thomas  Devlin,  Ph.B.,        ....     1881. 

O'Connor  &  Elliott,  16  Eiclmnxe  Place,  and  12  E.  Forty-fourth  Street, 
New  York  City. 
OjXOTT,  ESEN  EfitiKINE,  E.M., 187-1. 

Mininjc  and  Metallurgical  Engineer,  18  Broadway,  and  38  W.  Thirty- 
ninth  Street,  New  York  City. 
1874-75,  Chemist  to  the  Ore-Knoh  Chopper  Co  ,  in  cbatge  of  Hunt  A  Douglass  Pro- 
ceiM.  1875-78,ABBiBlantSnpt  Penna.  Lead  Co.'s  V/orhs,  Mansfield  Valley,  Pa.  1876-78, 
Assistant  Supt.  Orinoco  F.xploring  and  Mining  Co.,  at  their  Gclil  Mines  in  Venezuela. 
ie7t<-7B,  Supt.  of  the  same.  1878-81,  EiamininR  Mines  in  Colorado,  Utah.  Nevada 
and  CuUfornia.  for  New  York  Investors.  1881-85,  Supt.  St.  Helena  Gold  Mines,  8o- 
noro,  Mexico,  1885.  opened  office  in  Now  York  as  Consulting  Engineer,  and  since 
then  has  been  engaged  as  Consulting  Mining  and  Metallargical  Engineer.  In  Peru, 
Republic  of  (Jolnnibia,  Dntch  and  Britisb  Ouiana,  Mexico,  British  f^lambio,  Ontario, 
New  Brunswick,  and  the  United  States. 
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Ormsbbe,  Jamek  Jackson,  E.M., 1886. 

The  Seqiiscliee  Vnlley  Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  Pikeville,  Bledsoe  ConniT 
Tenneii»ee. 
13.46-91.  MiuiDE  EngiiiMr>tTncrCit7HiiiM.DrTenii«WM,Cnl.  IroD  and  Bsil- 
road  Oi.    Ii4ll  to  clat«,  Saprriuteodent,  ThoDuaCiMl  Mines,  of  TeuDcasee  Coal,  Inw 
■ii(i  Bailitwd  Co..  Wbitwell.  Tenn. 

OsTBRHELD,  TaanJOKE  W.,  E.M., 1886. 

V.mkers,  N,  Y. 
AmiKtaiit  !^prriuteni1«nt  of  Blut-riimMes.  P.  3.  Co.,  IBH6-9T.  Gpii«ibI  Fovndrr 
Pracli™,  Warlhinrton  P.  Works.  lHS7-8«.  Owner  of  Fonndrj-  aiid  General  Ina 
W<>rk^  IKHri-W.  Vice-Preflident.  PenilJeton  HinlnK  Co..  and  ConsultiDK  Eajrinen. 
iHXfl.  '90,  ■»!,  and  Geiipnl  CoiiBnlliiiK  Enf[in«<T,  Iron  and  <^I  Rppcialtj.  and  Metal- 
InrKiKt  or  Iron  and  Finislicd  HaDufiictiirinR.  InterTal  of  l'4r«>-91,  of  Ibe  monlb* 
DFcember  to  Miiy.  SnperintendinK  Cnnrtrnction  of  BolliiiR  Mill,  Sonthwnt  Tinnnia. 
Rpt-cialty,  CnsI  nd  Iron  of  the  Vi^inia*.  Pti«ident  of  tbe  SoothcTD  Bcdoeiitg  Co.. 
Experts,  Chemist*  and  Kinint;  Enicinerm. 

Owes,  Fkedbrick  Nash,  EM., 1878. 

Civil  and  ^unitary  Engineer,  5H  W.  Ninety-firat  Street.  New  York  Citj. 

P. 

Page,  George  Spffhes,  E.M., 1885. 

Careof  PaA  Bros.  &  Co..  Limited,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Manager  of  Steel  Wurks. 

Page,  William  Stevbnh,  E.M., 1882. 

Aquedact  Commission,  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. 
Paiktek,  Chaki^es  Albert,  KM.,  .         .     1884. 

J,  Painter  &  Sons.  Pitrabnrgh.  Pa. 

Painter,  George  Edwards,  Ph.B 1883. 

J.  PainUr  &.  Sons  Co.,  Pittsbnrgh,  Pa.,  and  20  Bedwin  St..  Alif^heny 
City,  Pa- 
Parker,  Andrew  McClean,  E.M.,        ....    1880. 
Acting  1st  Asaistant  1-^gineer,  Uept.  o(  Docks,  Pier  A.  and  U  W.  One 
Hundred  and  Nineteenth  Street,  New  York  City. 
Parker,  Hf.bschel  Clifford,  Ph.B.,    ....    1890. 
Dcpt.  of  Physi«<,  Columbia  College,  Sew  York   City,  and  21  Ft. 
Orwne  Place,  BrookljH.  N.  Y. 

1890-91,  Fi'llow  In   Phyeiis,   A-ssislant  Iiistrnctor.  Caorse  in  Pbyaical   Measnn- 
ments.     l?9i-93.  .\xmtanL     1803-04,  Tutor  in  PliTsica. 

Parker^  Richard  Alexander,  C.E.,  ....  1878. 
Eiist  Ohio  Street,  Marquette,  Mich. 
147^79.  A'liiiBtant  Superinteudent,  HoDtezuma  SilTer  MiniriK  Co.,  Montentnia. 
Olio.  I*M>-i?L  Surveyor  at  OEODcetono.  Irt^l-^a,  Chief  Dranghtsman,  McxicaD 
y»ll.  0>iiB.  Co.,  lAredo.  Teiaa.  lSa3-»l.  EiamlninR  Mines  io  Colorado.  Utab  and 
MhIiu  mainly  l-vs~>-i4i.  Superintendent.  Atlanta  Hill  Oold  Co.  Also  Superiutendeal 
ortbeBigLodeiQoldiCo.,  Atlanta,  Altnias  Co..  Idaho.  IW47  todate.  Resident  UaDi- 
gtr  and  Azent  for  Samson  Iron  Co.,  Imperial  Iron  Co..  and  Baraaa  Iron  Co.  .^Ihi  Coo- 
siilliiiK  Miiiine  EnginL-er.      Specialtirs,  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  and  Milling,  SlJ 
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Parks,  John- Randolph,  E.M., 1880. 

Helena,  Mont. 
Consulting  Mining  Eii)rineer. 

Parkaoa,  Charles  Frederick,  C.E,  (Life  Membtr),     .     1883. 
58  Williani  Sireit,  and  145  W.  Ninety-Beventli  Street,  New  Yorii  Cily. 

18S3-M,  luspertoror  ConUructlon  of  Brlilftes  ■lid  Bsilmul  Material  in  EiiTOp«. 
l8cM-«6,  Bailrottd  Eiighieer  In  Colnmblk.  S.  A.  Id»7  to  date.  General  Expert  Buai- 
nen.  1891,  Del«gat«  Troiu  Colombia  to  the  Intef-Coii tinea tal  Ballwaf  Commiasian  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Parrot,  Edward  M4>ore,  E.M., 1870. 

Ontario,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

Parsons,  George  Howland,  E,M.,         ....     1868. 

CulomiJo  Springs,  Culo. 
ISiO  to  1880.  In  Nnrsery  Buiiineni  at  Flusliiiig,  L.  I.  18SI)  to  present  time.  Secre- 
tary and  General  Manager  of  tlie  The  Colomdo  Springs  Co..  and  of  Tlis  Nutiontil 
Land  and  Improvement  Co..  of  Colorado,  with  (^nlrnl  Offiee  in  Coiorsdo  SprinKs. 
Experienced  in  the  development,  improvement  nnd  sate  of  lands  in  Colorado,  espe- 
cially In  and  around  Colomdo  Sprinj^  Hanitou  and  Pueblo,  also  in  irrigation  works 
Knd  growth  of  trees  in  Sockj-  Mountain  region.  Specialty,  Iiivestmenla  ill  Beat 
Estate,  Mortgages  and  Mines  in  Coloi«do. 

Parsons,  Henrv,  C.E. 1888. 

Vice-preaident  Cily  and  Suburban  Ry.,  Savannali.Gn.,  aod  1033  Mad- 
ison Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Parsons,  William  Barclay,  A.B.,  G.E.,        .        .        .     1882. 

22  William  Street,  and  51  Eaai  Firiy-tliird  Sifeet.  New  Y«rk  City. 
Graduated  at  Colnnibia  College  School  of  Arts,  ldT9.  with  degree  of  A.B. ;  School 
of  Mines.  11^82,  with  degree  of  C.E. ;  It^l,  Assistant  Engineer  Bloasharg  Coal  Com- 
pany and  Aniot  and  Pine  Creek  Railroad  ;  IHS-.'-S.'*.  N'ew  York.  Lake  Erie  and  Wes- 
tern Bailroad ;  1S83  to  date.  Consulting  Engineer,  New  York  City.  Member  Ameri- 
on  Society  Civil  Engineere;  Member  American  Society  of  Mining  Engineers; 
Member  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  (Great  Britain). 

Payne,  ClarknceQui.ntard,  E.M.,       ....     1882. 

Preaident  Payne  Separator  Co.,  l36Libwty  St.  and  9  W.  Tliirtieth 
St.,  Sew  Yurt  City. 
Pearis,  Chakles  Fowler,  E.M 1884. 

Box  374,  Helena,  Mont. 
Peck,  Staunto.v  BixxjotiooD.  C.E.,  M.E.,       .        .        .     188fl. 

Link  Belt  Machinery  Co.,  Tliirly-ninth  Street  and  Rtcwurt  Avenue, 
Cliioago,  111.,  and  1 1 1  Jiisi  Thirty-fourth  Street,  New  York  Ciiy. 
One  and  a  half  years  Mechacieal  Engineer.  Burr  &  Dodge,  Pliiladelpbia.  Two 
years  AnislantCliief  Engineer  Link  Bi;lt  Engineering  Company,  Philadelphia.  Since 
laad,  Assi!<Uut  Ciiief  Engineer  Dodge  Coal  Storage  Company.  Since  1S90  and  at 
preaeot,  Cbief  Engineer  Link  Belt  Machinery  Company,  Chicago.  Specialty,  hand, 
ling  materials  Id  hulk  or  package  auil  power  transmissions. 

Peele,  Robert,  Jr.,  E  M 1883. 

Adjunct  Proiessorof  Mining,  School  of  Mines,  Columbia  College,  ''Tbo 
Mouierev,"  One  Hundred  and  Fourteenth  St.  and  Manhattan  Are., 
New  York  City. 
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IRW.  AHWyer,  DraiRiiolle  Stdoction  Works,  a.Brlottc,  N.  Cirolina.  1883-W.  A»- 
rayer  hiiiI  Aaeintaiit  Siipt.  Silver-Kinit  Uinlnii  knd  MilliiiK  Co..  Montezuma.  Culonuto. 
I')!)l-Ha.  ForDiuAn,  Dr.v-crushlnn  Rml  AniRlimnintiiij;  Sllver-niill,  Silvpr-Sinf;  Uliilns 
Cu..  Piiml,  Ariuiiift.  IHHlt.  went  c»  Eiitcland  to  eismine  systems  of  Seirsjre-'lisp'Btl 
uaed  in  Inland  towns.  JHRT,  Proressioiinl  nnrk  fts  Assiblant.  in  New  York  knil  Ari- 
■onn.  188.'^.  ExnmiiiinK  gold-mines  in  Republic  of  Colombia.  8.  A.  Supt.  Madiill 
MlnltiK  Co..  Ltd..  FHirplny,  Colorndo.  Eiaminalions  and  Ore-mtinn  on  Copper  and 
Till  Praperti<'.9.  New  Meiiro  :.iid  North  CurolinB.  1889.  Eianiiiiine  Qold-plMrn. 
Duteb  Ouiana,  South  AuoriCB.  1KJ&-00.  Siipt.  Oreson  Oold-miniiiji  Co..  Comnoopia, 
Oretioii-  lH!ll)-aa,  BxaniiniuK  Silver-,  Tin-,  and  Qald-mine*  in  Pern,  Boliyla,  and 
Kepubiio  n(  Oiloinbia,  8.  A.,  for  tlie  pBmvJHn  'Bi|>loratioii  Sjndirate,  Ltd.,  London, 
and  Lima,  Peru.    IH91,  Adjunct  Fraf.  of  Miniafi.  Scbool  ofHiaes,  Columbia  Colletre. 

PiiLi.EW,  Charms  Erxkst,  E.1VI., 1884. 

CoUcjtc  Pliy§i(;iikns  and  SLir(rcoiis,  437  West  nftj-niiitli  Street,  and  6X 
Eiist  Fifty-fourth  Street.  New  York  City- 
1844-a5,  studied  cbRmintry  at  LebiKli  Univemity  and  Betblthem  Steel  Woriu. 
ll^>-87,  Btndiud  uheuiistTT.  pli  jsics,  niicro8<:opy  and  Incbtria  at  tjchool  of  Hinea  ud 
Ht  Cullene  Pliysiuians  and  Sitrtieans.  Private  Ataistant  to  Piofesur  Cbaiidler.  ISS! 
IQ  date,  Instrnctor  tind.  later.  Demnnstnitor  in  Pbyaics  and  Cbemistry  at  Cniltfre 
Pli.vsiciana  and  Snixeons.  Han.  Fellow  in  Applied  Cheiiiistr>-,  Sihool  of  Minffi. 
Also  in  Kenrnil  cliGuiical  praetice  witb  PmC^sitor  Cliandler  (iis  partner).  Specialty, 
I'beniical  and  otber  expert  work,  incliklinp  ineilical  and  sanitary  qncstions,  r^,  loi- 
ieolo^f.     Also  as  patent  expert  in  iHtCaiical  and  piiysi^l  stttijects. 

Pesmxgiox,  Jo^-ehh  Pope,  A..\1.  (Aaaoaiale),  .  .     1868. 

Morriatown,  N.  J. 
Assistant  Eugliicer  E.  T.  V.  &  O.  E.R.    lRriT-83,  EnKineeT  Tombstone  Hill  and 
MiiiitiR  Company,    ldM:l-84,  lS8.i  «f  »eq..  railriiiul  construction   witb   p^neral  roo- 
traclors.     Assistant  Secretary,  Lonigviiie.  St  T^nals  aint  Tenia   Bailwaj'.     Resifnied 
August,  IHU.1.    Previous  responsibilities  in  coiiiMsctioo  witb  life  insurance  interpsts. 

PERKixti,  Thomas  Slade,  Ph.R, 1888. 

Ninth  Street  and  Gnwaniis  Caiml,  Goutli  Bnwklyn.  iii>d  39  GanieD 
Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
lStl0  to  date,  New  York  Tartar  Company. 

Pierce,  Frederick  Emery,  C.E., 1892. 

22  W.  Foi-ly-fiah  Street,  New  York  City. 
Learner  in  B.'s.iomer  Mill.  Maryland  Steel  Co.,  Sparrows  Pt.,  MaryUnd.   Draagbt&- 
nian,  N'ew  Jcrauy  Steui  and  Iron  Co.,  Cooper,  Hewitt  &  Ca.,  Sevr  York  City. 

PiEZ,  Ciiari-KS,  E.M 1887. 

Cliier  Kngiiicer  Link  Belt  Engineering  Cu.,  Nicetown,  and  430  Frank- 
lin Street,  PliiWeiphia,  Fa-. 

PisroR,  William,  E.M,, 1868. 

Architect,  No.  1  Ma<lia..n  Ave.  and  201  W.  Fifty-Gftli  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

PiTKi.v,  Lucius,  A.B.,  Ph.B., 1881. 

13B  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City. 
ISSl-tO,  Cbeniist  to  Laurel  Hill  Chemical  Works,  of  Nicbols  Chemical  Company. 
Heavy  eheiiiicaU,  e.-ipccially  sulplmric  acid.  Itj^i  to  dat«.  Analytical  and  coDsaltioE 
Cbemiat,  at  above  address.  Specialty,  in  consulting.  Mannfacture  of  acids  and 
Iieavy  chemicals,  treatment  of  pyriti-s  and  copper  smelting.  Analytical  work.  Geu- 
crnl,  bnt  special  ciperieiice  in  acsentiltirous  and  auriferous  copper- ores  nud  prodncla. 
Microscopical  and  I'x  peri  mental  investigatious. 
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POLIJIDO,  YSIDORO  YONACIO,  E.M.,  ....      1885, 

Apiirtado  TGT.  MntfiTiEas,  Cuba. 
1685.  AeaiBtant  EnRineer,  Survey  for  Wftter-Worka  for  city  of  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
18S0-KI,  Atsistttnt  EnKloeer  aiid  Principal  Aasiatant  Entcitieer  In  charge  of  track  and 
Btractures.  r&rdenaB  ana  Jticaro  B.B.,  Cardenas.  1^S9-!n ;  Manager  of  SaiiU  Barbara 
Sngar  FlantHtion,  Bard.  Ife94-S4.  General  Manager  Cardeaas  Sugar  Hefiuery,  Cir- 
deuat. 

Porter,  He-sry  Hobart,  Jr.,  E.M.,       ....     188ii. 
Wesiingliouse  Electric  ntid  Mfg.  Co.,  120  Broadway,  New  York  City, 
and  Lawrence,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

1886-97,  Fellow  in  Qeolo((y,  School  of  Mines,  Columbia  College.  1887-88,  8ur- 
ve;ar  and  Aiwiyer  Mexican  Ore  Company,  Sierra  Mojada,  Mexico.  1888-89,  Aaaia- 
tant  Mining  Engineer  Batopilaa  Milling  Company,  Batopilas.  Mexico.  1880-90,  Sur- 
veyor and  Assayer,  Uuqncane  MiDliig  Company;  Asaietatit  Superintendent.  Bay  A 
Poorman  niina  eiaminatioiis.  same  company;  Assistant  Superintendent  Slerritu 
County,  Arixona.  same  company.  1890-91.  Engineer  witli  C  W.  Hunt  CampsDy. 
1891  to  date,  Wtsciiighonse  Electric  and  Mfg.  Co. 

Porter,  John  BossAi.i.,  E.M.,  Ph.D.,     ....     1852. 
Proctor-Gamble  Co.,  Ivory.lale,  Oliio. 

ABsiatant  Engineer  and  Expert  In  testa  of  metals  for  various  railways  an<I  cnrpora- 
tions.  Lecturer  an  Meciianical  Engineering  and  Metallurgy  in  University  nf  Cin- 
cinnati for  Slime  yeara,  At  present  and  for  several  years  past,  Engineer  Maiulonanue 
of  way,  C  H.  i  D.  R.E.  syelom.    Hesilqnartera,  Cincinnati,  O. 

PoBT,  AbramSkidmoiie,  C.E., 1884. 

173  Madison  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 
•Post,  Albertsow  Van  Zo,C.E., 1889. 

45  Wall  Street,  and  4  East  Sixty-second  Street,  New  York  C^ty. 
1889-90,  Division  Engineer,  constraction.  Baltimore  and  Eitsteni  Slioni  Railroad. 
1801  to  date,  witli  the  Railroad  Equipment  Company,  of  45  Wall  Strvet,  Sew  York 
City. 

Potter,  William  Bleecker,  A.B.E.M 1869. 

Profes,sor  Melallurf^y  and  Mineralogy,  Washington  University,  St. 

Louis,  Mo. 

Powell,  Frederick,  A.B.,E.M., 1883. 

CharJotte  Mineral  and  Miiiinp  Co..  Charlotte.  N.  C. 
1883-84,  Mcclmnical  Draughtsman  and  Eugineer.  1885,  AssayeratDaluth,  Examina- 
tion and  Reports  on  Mineral  Deposits  in  northeastern  Minnesota  and  Cimada,  Assnyer 
and  Manager  for  Sentinel  Gold  Mining  Co.  of  Minneapolis  and  Colorado.  1  RSfi  to  1983 
Superintendent  and  Manager  in  Colorado  for  Denbigh  Mining  Co.  of  N'ew  York.  18S8- 
02,  Miscellaneous  Surveying.  1893,  EnRineor  for  CliarlotCe  Mineral  and  Mining (^., 
Charlotte,  X.  C.     Examining  and  Reporting  on  .Mines  in  North  Carolina. 

Powers,  Louis  J..  3r.,  E.M., 1884. 

Conneetiont  River  Paper  Company,   Holyokc,  and  4  Mattoon  Street, 

Sprinj>fiel(l,  Mass. 

1S65,  SuperiutondenC  Vermont   Construction  Company,  St.  Albans,  Vt.     1886, 

Superintcnitont  Standard   Pulp  Company,   Springfl^ld,   Mass.      lA-fi-fiS.   Assistant 

Superintendent  Union  Maaufacturing  Company.  Hoiyoke,  Mass.    1888  to  date,  Agent 

Connecticut  River  Taper  Oimpany,  Hoiyoke,  Masa. 
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Prestos,  WirxiAM  Evax.  C.E.,      ...  .     1889. 

U.  S.  A.  Bitililinf;.  39  Wliitehall  Street,  &n<l  14-27  IVaahington  .Avenue, 
New  York  City. 
1889  to  date,  sabmiirlae  blootiaf  and  dredging  Tor  U.  8.  harbor  work  with  pnppir, 
diren  Knd  ceiitrifagal  pumi>. 

Pbovost,  Andrew  Jackson,  Jr.,  C.E. 1889. 

Municipal  Building,  and  403  Wusliington  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
18S9  to  date,  AuistaDt  Etigin<:eT  Id  Sewage  Constcuction,  Department  City  Worki, 
Brooltlyn,  N.  y. 

R. 

Randolph,  Joii.s-  Cim>pbb  F.,  A.B.,  A.M.,  E.M.,      .        .    J869. 

Consulting  IVfitiing  Engineer,  Mills  Building,  15  Broad  and  35  Wall 

Street,  Now  York  City,  and  18  Elm  Street.  Morrititown,  N.  J. 

Qntduflted ;  Priiicctnn,  l.'tflS,  and  School  of  Mines,  Sev  York  City,  I8G9.    1869-71. 

Ill  GeniiBiiy.  neririce  of  U.  S.  Govt.    1874,  in  service  Japanese  Govt,    1BH4.  in  Central 

China  for  a  Chinese  Syndicate.    1H8T,  Resident  Manager  of  La  Plata  Mints,  Bepablic 

of  Colombia,  8,    A,;    >fational  Commlaaioner  of   Minus    for    Tolima,  Kepoblic   of 

Colombia,  S,  A.    1)4!)0,  Rcaidciit  Mannficr  in  Borneo  of  Borneo  Dianioud  EiolorstiaD 

Syndicate.  LUI.     ForSS  yearg  actively  engaged  in  PrafeB^ional  Wurk  in  the  Unitnl 

Btatta,  Mpiico,  etc.     At  different  times  Member  of  Conueil  and  Vicc-preaidentof  the 

American  tnstitntc  of  MiniiiK  Engineers.    IH9I,  sick.    18!>>.  all  tlie  year  in  Mriiro 

and  Colorado.    1803,  in  Sonora  and  Virginia,  and  variona  other  minijig  matten  io 

different  parts  of  the  country. 

Randolph,  Jambs  FiT2,B.S.,E.M.,        ....     1876. 

CoinniunipawConlCo.,  Ill  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Raymond,  Robert  Matthew,  A.  B.,  E.M.,     .        .        .    1889.' 

Dinmnnd  (R)  Mining  Co.,  Neihart,  Mont. 

1880-82.  Assistant  Assayer,  State  of  Maine  Assay  Office,  Portland.  Me.  1332-% 
Assayer  and  AssiHbint  Superintendnnt.  Haile  Gold  Mine,  S.  C  18^6-89.  School  of 
Mines.  1H89-90.  AaaKyer  and  aftevwarda  Asaistant  Superintendent,  Montana  Smelting 
Co.,  Great  Falls,  Motit.  1891,  Supcrintciiaent,  The  Diamond  HleingCo.,  Nuiliart,  Uont. 

Raynor,  Russell,  Ph.B., 1889. 

42  Bleecker  Street,  and  1 14  E,  Forty-fiftli  Street,  New  York  Cit.v. 
Sept,,  18S9,  to  Auk..  1891,  Cliomiat,  with  Martin  Kalbfteisch  Suns  Co.    Sept.,  1891, 
to  April,  1892,  Assistant  Chemist,  Barber  Asphalt  Co.    May,  1892,  to  date  Assiataiit 
Cliamist  New  York  Health  Depeitmviit. 

RecKHAKT,  Daniel  AVilliam,  E.M.  (Life  Meml>er).        .     1884. 

Reekhnrdt  &  Heckeluian.  Asaayers,  Bok  88,  El  Paso,  Texas. 
Reukhart,  George  Frederick,  C.E.,     ....     1892. 
Hotel  Lome.  Ynrmnuih.  Nova  Scotia.  Canada,   and  500  W.  Tliirty- 
flah  Street,  New  York-City. 
Member  of  "The  Southwestern  Miniue  Aasoclatlon  "  (Iniibrporated). 

Reed,  Sylva.nus  Albert,  A.B.,  A.M.,  E.M.,  Ph.D.,       .     1877. 

Rinlto  Building,  Chic:igo.  and  Union  Club,  Cliica.M,  III. 
1878,  Secretary  to  Aaalstant  Cunimiasioner  General,  Paris  Ecpositlon.    18T9.  Lec- 
tured on  Chemistry.    Reported  on  Mines  in  Colorado.    1880-81,  Saperin  ten  dent  and 
part  Pniprietor.  Sampliog  and  Cuncentration  Works  in  Colorado,  and  Reported  on 
Mines  there  and  in  Idabo  nnd  in  tlie  Sautb.   139(i,  Couaultlng  Practice  In  New  York, 
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Patent  Expert  work  and  on  Dredging  in  New  Torh  Hnrbor.  1KS6-91,  Siiperiiitenil- 
ent  Inspection  Department  of  Fire  laiuntnee  Co.  (Commotiwealth,  of  N«w  Yorlcl. 
1B93,  Expert  fur  Newr  Insumnce  Ratinv,  HercHotile  Section  of  Biwton.  Uay,  1S93, 
appointed  M>na|cer  West^irn  Factory  Insurance  AsBociHtiun.  Special  Agent  W«st«rD 
Etepartment  of  Cantioental  Insarance  Co. 

Rees,  John  Krom,  AB.,  A.M.,  E.M.  (Life  Member),         .     1875. 

Prof.  Geodesy,  Practical  Asironoiny.  and  Director  of  ObHervatory, 

CiiluDibia  College,  and  1  W.  Seventy-second  St.,  New  York  City. 

Assistant  in  MHtbeiuatiia,  School  of  Mines,  lffi3-79.    Professor  of  Astrnnomy  and 

Msttiemiitics.  WaahinRtoii  University,  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  1876-81.    Memlier  Fort  Wortli 

Solar  Eclipse  Party,  ,Iuiy,  1878.    Instructor  in  Geodesy,  etc.,  Columbia  aillege,  1881- 

83.     Adjunct  Professor  in  Geodesy,  etc..  Columbia  CulleRC,   1882-84.     Professor  in 

Qeodesy.  etc..  Cotiimbia  College,  1884  to  date.     Director  of  Olvservatury.  Columbia 

CoIUrc,  1881  to  date.   Ctiairmau  ofBonrd  of  Editors,  Scboolop  Mines  Quabteblv, 

1B83-90. 

Renault,  Gkorqe.C.E 1883. 

61  Irviiis  Place.  New  York  City. 
Resthkpo,  Camilo  Claudio,  E.M.,  C.E.,        .  1887. 

D.  Delostro  &  Co,,  54  William  St.,  and  Box  1609,  New  York  City. 
Rhodes,  Francis  Bell  Forsyth,  E.M.,         .  1874. 

National  S.  &  R.  Co.,  South  Chicago,  Til.,  and  Quebec,  Canada. 
May,  18T5,  to  December,  1876,  SarveyiiiR  Corps.  Coxe  Bros.,  Driftoii.  Pa.  January, 
1877,  to  May,  1S78,  Assistant  Superintendent,  South  American  Minliif;  Co.,  Venezuela. 
November,  1BT8,  to  June.  1879,  Working  at  Lead  Mine.  Canada.  October,  1879,  to 
April,  1880,  Laborer,  Ontario  Mill,  Park  City,  Dtali.  April,  1S80,  tc  July,  1361,  Assist- 
ant Superintendent,  Minge  Furnare  Co..  Utah.  August.  1881.  to  January.  1882, 
Assistant  Superintendent  SI.  Helena  Mine,  Sonora,  Mexico.  January,  1882, 
to  April,  1883,  Assistant  Superintendent.  Tombstone  M.  and  M.  Co.,  Arizona.  May. 
1883,  to  December.  1883,  Superintendent,  Biimsham  Smelting  Furnace,  Idnho.  Jan- 
aary,  1884.  to  May,  1885,  Asaiataut  Superintendent.  Minge  Furnace  Co..  Utah.  Jnne 
1885,  to  December,  iea5.  Foreman  of  Blaat-furnoce  Department,  Eanans  City  3.  and 
B.  Co.  October,  1880,  to  December.  1889,  Superintendent,  Chicago  Works,  Chicago 
and  Aurora  8.  and  R.  Co.  Jannary,  1890,  to  date,  Superintendent  Nationul  S.  and  R. 
Co.,  South  Chicago. 

Rhodes,  RciBEBT  Dunn,  E.M., 1879. 

Sapt.  Arkansas  Valley  Smelting  Works,  Leadville,  Col.,  and  Box  726, 
Quebec.  Canada. 
1S79-80.  Foreman,  Qermanla  Smelting  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City.  1860-83,  Nigbt  Fore- 
man, Ontario  Silret  Mining  Co.,  Park  City.  Utah.  1882-63,  Superintendent,  Tomb- 
stone M.  and  M.  Co.  Reduction  Works,  Charleston.  1863-84,  Mill  Foreman,  St. 
Helena  Gold  and  Silver  Mine,  Sonora.  18ei-a>,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Billing 
Smelter,  New  Mexieo.  1385-86.  Assistant  Superintendent,  Viola  M.  and  S.  Co.,  Idaho. 
18S7-B8,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Anglo-Meiican  Mining  Co.,  Yedras.  Mexico.  1889 
-91,  General  Superintendent.  Duquesne  M.  and  R.  Co..  and  Slerrita  County,  Arizona. 
1891-92,  Engineer  FruserA  Chalmers,  City  of  Mexico.    \S»2-M,  Supt.aa  above. 

Rice,  Geouge  Samuel,  Jr.,  E.M., 1887 

1 19  S.  Market  Street,  and  4;J2  N.  Court  Street,  Oltumwa,  Iowa. 

1887,  Assixtaut  Field  Engineer,  Cxilnnula  &,  Utah  Bailway.  1838-89.  Assistant 
Mining  Engineer  of  Colorado  Fuel  Co.  1890  to  dale,  Mining  Engineer  of  WliiMbr<:aBt 
Fuel  Co. 
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Rich,  Jacob  Monroe,  E.M.,  C.E.  (Life  Member),    .        .    1883. 

50  W,  Thirty-eiKhtli  Sireet,  New  York  City- 

Purgiiing  Tarther  itnclies  Hiuce  gradufttion. 

Rkhabdsok,  John  Clarencb,  E.M.,  C.E.,      .        .        .    188-1 

Address  unknown. 
RicKETis,  Pierre  dePeyster,  E.M.,  Ph.D.,  .        .  18TI. 

Professor,  Annlytical  Cliemistry,  Columbin  Cullege,  School  of  Mines, 
and  115  E.  Seventy-ninth  Street,  New  York  Oity. 
1868,  Anistant,  Getienl  ChemiBtry,  ColaubiB  Colleice.  1871-72,  AssiBtaat  in  Mia- 
erftloRy  and  Metallurgy,  School  of  Mines.  1872-75,  Assistant  in  Asaftjinf!,  School  of 
Mines.  1^5-Mi.  Inatruclor  in  AsMyiDic,  School  of  Hiiiei.  1880  to  date,  Profeuor  «r 
AawyliiK,  9olioo1  of  Hiiiea.  Slncu  Ki^ustlon  also  engaged  in  jtoiiBral  MeMlargicil, 
Cliomical  and  Mining  EuKineering  work. 

RiiWDALE,  Thomas  VVeddle,  E.M.,        ....    18S3. 
H.  B.    Wortliington,   145  Broadway,  New    York   City,  and    Mont- 

clair,  N.  J. 
Aniatant  Saperintcudent  ot  tlie  Ra1>j  Diirongo  Mine,  and  Wilder-Hacdonald  Ohi- 
ceiitiatinji  Mill  to  IK^l.    Superintendent  of  the  Wilder- Macdonnld  Mill,  1H34.   Fnm 
18S3witIi  the  WortUfngtou  Pumping  Engiae  Co.    Pram  June,  1B89,  aa  SecreUi;<t 
tbe  Company. 

RiE-s,  Hbsbich,  Ph.B., 1892. 

Cure  of  Prof.  A.  J.  Moses,  School  of  Minos,  Columbia  College,  Ne« 
York  City. 
Summer  of  1891  and  19ftJ,  on  New  York  Geological  Sorvey.    October,  18K,  to 
August  lat,  1B93,  AaaisUnt  Director,  New  York  BcientiBc  Eililbit  si  Worid's  Fair. 
July  lat,  1893,  to  July  1st,  IKM,  Fellow  lu  Mineralogy,  Columbia  College. 

RoESER,  Fkedeiiick:,B.S.,  E.M., 1884. 

240  West  130th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Rogers,  Oscar  Legab£,  Ph.B.  (Arch.),  ....    1889. 
No.  1  Maditwn  Avenue  and  57  West  Eighty-fifth  Street,  New  York  Citv. 
188^92,  iu  Europe.    1H93,  Architect  as  above. 

KoLKER,  Charles  M.,  E.M.  (Life  Member),    .        .        .    ISTo. 
18  Broadway,  N«w  York  City. 

18(!S-T0.  At  Royal  School  of  Mines,  Clansthal,  Germany.  1871-73.  Working  pnrli- 
rally  in  Iron  Mines  of  HibemUund  ML  Pleaaant,N.  J.,  Wisconsin  Lead  Mineaanil 
Iron  Mines  of  Lake  Superior.  IRTTH-lo,  At  Scliool  of  Mines,  Colnmbia  College.  ISTn. 
Awiayer  at  Allonei  Copper-dressing  Works,  Lake  Superior.  1877,  Mining  Engineer 
to  the  Mariposa  Land  and  Miuing  Co.,  Mariposa  Co..  Cal.  (Gold).  1878,  Superintend- 
ent, Brooklyn  Company.  Washoe  Co.,  Nevada  iBhso  Metall.  1870,  Superintendent. 
Stormont  Silver  Co.,  Silver  Reef  {Silver).  1830-82,  General  Manager.  Cbrywiite  S. 
Mg.  ITo.,  LoiHivllle,  Colo.  (Lead  Carbonates).  Since  then  to  date,  in  General  Con- 
sulting Pratitice  as  Mining  Engineer  and  Metal  hi  rglat,  Eianiiuing  Mines,  Mills  and 
Placers,  in  the  United  Stati:S,  Old  Moiicn,  Central  America.  South  America  and  Ea"! 
Indies.  Specialty,  Precious  and  Base  Metals  other  than  Iron.  1891-92,  Cons.  Eagr. 
to  the  British  South  African  Company  in  its  sphere  south  of  Zambesi. 

Rood,  Roland  Gduvernecr,  Ph  B.,       .        .        .        .     1884. 
Cure  Prof.  0.  N.  Rood,  Columbia  College,  New  York  City. 
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BoeENTHAL,  Albert,  C.E., 1892. 

158  East  Seveiity-nintli  Street,  New  York  City. 
Rowi.AKD,  Charles  Bradlkv,  C.E.,       ....     1984. 
Continental  fron  Works,  Oreenpoint, Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  329  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Rowland,  Gboroe,  C.E., 1887. 

Continental  Iron  Works,  Greenpoint,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  329  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Rupp,  Philip,  Ph.B.,  M.D., 1884. 

84  Second  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
1884-87,  8ta<lent  in  Hedicme,  CoIIdkb  of  Phj^ictaiis  and  Hareeonfl,  N.  Y.    188T-68, 
Hoaw  Fliysiciaii  and  Honse  Surgeon,  St.  Pmiicis  Hospital,  K.  Y.    ISSd  Co  date,  Prac-  . 
ticing  Phyiician. 

RoTTMAN.s,  Ferdinand,  Jr.,  E.M.,         ....     1880. 

3^  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Ryok,  Augustus  Header,  E.M. 1886. 

President  and  Prof.  Engineering,  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 

Arts,  Bozeman,  Moiitarin. 

1886-87,  Aasistjint  Encinwr  on  New  London  Water  Works.  Assistant  in  Metnl- 
iDncj,  Scliool  oT  Mines.  Cuiuiiiliia  Cullege.  l»n-H8,  AsiistanC  to  F.  N.  Owen,  Civil 
and  SaDitsry  Engineer,  Net*  York  City.  1888-91.  Professor  of  Engineering  and  Min- 
ing, Scliool  of  Mines,  College  of  Montana,  Deer  Lodge.  Mont.  1892  todatv.  President 
and  ProreHBor  of  Eugiuceriu^,  Moutaus  Cullege  of  Agriculture  and  Mecbauic  Arts, 
BvzeniaD,  Montana. 


Sage,  Edward  Eugene,  C.E.  {Life  Member),  .  1877. 

United  States  Assay  Office,  30  Wall  Street,  New  York  City,  and  TT 
Hillside  Avenue,  Omnge,  N.  J. 
I  have  been  connected  with  ttiisofBce  since  Pubruary,  1879,  and  have  conseqaeutly 
no  outside  eiporiance  eicept  in  electricity,  being  President  of  tlie  E«8i  Conaty 
Electric  Co.,  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  in  Analytical  Chemistry. 

Sands,  Ferdinand,  A.B.,  Ph.B., 1882. 

Drugs  and  Assaying  Supplies,  Box  1 173,  Butte,  .Mont. 
ScuERMERUUKN,  FltEDBRiCK  AUGL'STUs,  E.M.  (Life  Mem- 
ber),            1868. 

41  Liberty  Street,  and  61  University  Race,  New  York  City. 
ScpiEFFELiN.  William  Jay,  Ph.B.,  Ph.D.  (Munich),       .     1887. 

Sehieffflin  &  Co.,  170  William  Street,  and  35  West  Fifty -seventh  St. , 
New  York  City. 
Schneider,  Albert  Francis,  RM.,  C.E.  (Life  Member),     1876. 

Care  ol'Great  Falls  Smelting  Co.,  Monterey,  .Mexico. 
1870-1677,  la  Europe  visiting  Smelting  and  Dressing  Works.  1878,  Chem ist  *nd 
Assayer  GermnniaS.  and  R. Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  UCnb.  1879,  Foreman,  Assistant  and 
Soperintendent  Qurmania  a  and  K.  Co.,  Siilt  I^ke  City,  Utah.  18dO-'H3,  Suporin- 
teryleDt  OermanirL  S.  and  R.  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Uuli.  lUiSS-'ai,  Siiperintciideut  G. 
Billing  Snicltlng  Works.  Socorro,  N.  M.    18SV67,  Superintendent  Kansas  City  S.  and 
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B.  Co.,  Arjccntine,  Knnaas.  ItWT,  Cniinectcil  with  tlie  Rio  Oranati  B.  Co..  Sncorro.  S. «. 
1H8T  to  ISttS,  General  Manxier  St.  L^nia  3.  nnd  R.  Co.,  St.  Louia,  Ho.  SuperiiitvDd«Dt 
OrMt  Nationftl  SaieUinK  Co.,  Manterej*.  Ueiico. 

Suubo&DER,  Jamkh  Langdiin,  C  E.,       .        .  *     .        .     1889. 

Member  or  6nn  of  Parriah  4  Sclirocder,  Arcliitecte,  1  MuJiiwn  Are., 

N«w  York  Cily. 

Jd17.  leOO,  t/i  JanuHTy.  m».  with  Bcnwick,  AspcQWull  A  Beiiwick,  N«w  York 

City,  M  Architecture!  DniUKlitBniaD. 

SCHBOTER,  GfWROE  AUHTIS,  E.M.,  ....       1893. 

1525  Blake  Street.  Denver,  Colo. 
SuperiDt«oi1ent  Keystone  anil  HaiiRiier  Lnisn  Groap  Mine*,  Colonuto. 

Schumann,  Charles  Hesky,  C.E.,         ....    1888. 

Rofim  187,  f>8  Brimil  Street,  New  York  Citv,  and  349  Siitli  Avenue, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ISKS.  Mny.  IWK).  Auistnot  Eiifiineer  Chega|ieake  si«l  Ohio  Railwn;  Co..  CiiiciniiUi. 

cliniKe  of  RmI  EstaU',  Rifrht  oCWay  and  Track  nnd  Coustnietion  work.    May  toAa- 

KUbI,  letM),  Assistant  Enjiinpcr  to  H.  Albi^r.  C.  E.,  BirmlatihHiii.  AU.  GcnenI  Eu^i- 

n«»r<nf[-    AoKUtt,  1S90  to  Mftrch.  liMl,  Asaiataiit  Enniiitwr  Chcmpciike  mid  01ii« 

Railway  Co..  cliarfte  of  Hubdi vision  orTiiwii  of  WratClirtoa    ForEe.  Va..  andBiKhloT 

Way  on  line  of  road.    IH9-J-e3,  Assistant  Ensiiieer  Lonic  Island  R.  R..  ami  Engineer  tm 

KerrU  A  RicliKTdH  Coiitractcira  for  Railroadnand  Waterworks.ntM  HuiIboii  St.,  J«ne; 

City.  N.  J.,  todaCo  with  J.  JaniM  R.  Cortv,  C.E„  Watrrworks  Supply  and  Sewenwe. 

Seligman,  Joseph  Guy,  KM. 1887. 

Mining  Su  peri  nt«ii  Jon  t,  on.)  60  W.  Ninety -fifth  St..  New  York  Cilj. 
Share,  William  \VALi)KMAR,  Ph.B.,  Ph.D.,  .        .        .    1881. 

AJclplii  Acadcuy,  anJ  331  Mt^DntiouKh  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
ISHL  Saperintendent  Colum>>ia  Chemit.'al  Works.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.     13^1  tnim 
AB.iintant  Pbysica,  Columhia  Colloie.     IH8S,  ConBultlnit   Electrician.  De|«Hni«nti>f 
Public  Parks,  Brouklyn.  H.  Y.    IB^  to  date.  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Adelpfai  Acad- 
emy, Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

SuERMAX,  Frank  Dempster,  Ph.B.,    ....    1884. 
Adiunet  Professor  orAreliilcciurc,  School  of  Mines,  Columbia  College, 
New  York  City. 

Shriver,  Henry  Tower,  Ph.B., 1888. 

T.  Shriver  &  Co.,  3:13  E.  Fifty-sUth  Street,  and  080  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 
la  Iron  Foundry  and  Works,  as  above  since  Rreduatlon. 

SiMONUs,  FiiANCis  May.  E.M.,  Ph.D.,      ....    1887. 

Assistant  in  Assaying,  Cotanibia  College,  School  of  Mines,  noil  147  E. 
Thirty-fourtii  Street,  New  York  City. 
Singer,  George,  .Tn.,  EM., 1880. 

Ill  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Singer,  George  Haiiton,  E,M., 1880. 

Singer,  Niniick  &  Co.,  and  IT  Park  Street,  Allegheny,  Pa. 
Skinner,  Elmkr,C.E., 1891. 

■2-n  Cuiuburlniid  Sti'cct,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 
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Slack,  Charles  GoDDARD,  E.M., 1884. 

Everett.  Wash.,  arnJ  Mariettn,  Ohio. 
Slade,  Richmond  Edward,  Ph.B.,         ....     1887. 

White  Plains,  N.  Y, 
IBSr,  Assistant  Sapcniitendent  Uni[«d  Gas  iDiprovement  Co.,  Yoiikeis,  N.  Y., 
Plants.  1&6B,  Superintendent  Oaa  Department,  Ashevllle  (S.  C),  Llgbt  and  Power 
Co.  188B.  SnperiDteodent  Giui  and  Electric  Plants,  Citliena'  0*b  Light  Co.,  Jackson, 
Tenn.  December,  1B89  to  date,  Secrelary,  Superintendent  anil  Trastee  CItiwna  Qna 
and  Electric  Co.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. ' 

Smith,  Augustus,  A. B.,C.E 1889. 

136  Liberty  Street,  find  460  W.  Forly-fimrlh  Street,  New  York  City. 

8d  miner  or  ISStt,  I.And  SarveyinR  (in  eh  ante  of  Party).  July  to  November,  IS89, 
Draaghtaman.LinkBeltEitKJnecriiiKCo.,  Niretown,  Phila.  November,  1889-91, Chief 
Drsnglitatnau,  Mew  York  Office  Link  Belt  EnfiineerlnK  Co.  1891-82,  out  of  Profe*- 
sioual  werk.  1802,  Salesman  and  Engineer  aa  above.  1S03,  private  practice  ai  Engi- 
neer and  Contractor. 

Smith.  Erank  Marshall,  E.M., 1889. 

Supt.  United  Smelting  and  Refining;  Co.,  Smelter,  Mont. 

1B8&-1890,  On  the  United  State*  Quuloxical  Survey,  engaged  in  hydrographic  Work 
on  Ibe  Irrigation  Survey  and  trial igulati on  on  the  Topographic  Snrvey.  in  Idaho  and 
Oregon.  1891,  Assayer  Colorado  Smelting  Co.,  Pueblo,  Goto.  October,  lB»2-tO, 
AssistdDt  Superintendent.  1803,  te  date.  Supt.  United  Smelting  and  Refining  Co., 
Smelter,  Mont 

Smith,  Francis  PiTT,  Ph.B 1888. 

MaiDoroneck,  N.  J. 
Analytical  Cbemjnt  in  Leather  trade,  ie88-'89.  Superintendent  Chemical  Works, 
Wm.  H.  Swift  ACo.,  East  BoetuD,BIacB.,1889-tW.  ConsnltinK  Chemist,  DeningALogan, 
58  William  Street,  1800.  Asaialant  Chomist  New  York  City  Health  Department,  43 
Bleecker  Street,  1890-02.  Specialty,  Clieniical  Meclianin.  1S93-)KI.  Inspection 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 
Smith,  Lenox,  A.B.,  A.M..JE.M.  {Life  Member),      .         .     1868, 

121)  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Smith,  William  Allen,  E.M., 1868. 

52  Wall  Street,  New  York  City,  and  Pclliam  Manor,  N.  Y. 
Smyth,  Charles  He.nry,  Jr.,  Pii.B.,      ....     1888. 

Professor  of  Geology.  Hamilton  College.  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

1838-89.  Chemist  Franklin  Iron  Mfg.  Co.  1980-90,  Geological  Field  Work  in  New 
York,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Teiinewee.  Jane,  1890,  received  Degree  of  Doctor  of 
FhiloBuphy  from  Columbia  College,  lBOO-91,  studied  Petrography  and  Mineralogy 
witb  Prof.  Kusenbugch  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg.  1891,  appointed  Professor 
of  Geology  in  Hamilton  College.  Engaged  in  the  study  of  tiie  Western  Adirondack 
region,  and  the  in  vest i (ration  of  Problems  in  Central  Now  York.  Chiefly  la  Petni- 
giapbic,  Cheniica!  and  Glacial  Geology. 

Snook,  Thomas  Edwaru,  E.M., 1884. 

Ari;liiie(;t,  12  Chnmbei-s  Street,  New  York  Cit.y. 

I884-8T,8npt.  Cons,  for  Jolm  B.  Snow,  Architect.     1887,  to  date.  Architect. 

Southard,  George  Carroll,  C.E.,        ....     1892.  . 
114  Brooklyn  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Janp,  ISBS,  to  Marcli.  1M>3.  Eqaity  Gu- Works  ConitrDction  Co.,  Brooklyn,  E.I). 
March,  18!)3,  to  Jannai>-,  I  KM.  frith  Heine  Safely  Boiler  Co.  J&nuar;,  lt«4,  to  dale, 
iritli  Hrcker-Joiies-Jtnell  Hilling  Co. 

Spoonbb,  Allen  Newhall,  C.E., 1886. 

Department  uf  Docks,  Pier  A.  Noilli  River,  New  York  City,  and  ise 

Citrttret  Avenue.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

July.  I H^  to  August.  L-'ST,  RoJiuan  and  Draughtaman,  Penn  K.R.,  Jerw;Ctly. 

August,  ISNT  to  May,  IH.%,  Hj'ilrasraplier  Dvpartnieat  Docks,  Nbir  York  City.     May, 

IHW-lSei  to  present  time,  AmieUnt  Engineer  DepBrtuient  Uockg.  New  York  Qly. 

Specialty,  Kailroad  EnginctM-Ing,  Biver  Suboiarliie  and  Harbor  Eiiginecriug. 

Stanton,  Fhank  McMillan,  E.M 1887. 

Superintetniertt  Atlantic  Mine,  HoiiRhton  Co.,  Micli. 
I8.'<7-l»H8,Superiut«nduiitpro  tciii.  Ceotnt  Mine,  Hi ch.    1H88-1H89,  EDgioeer  At- 
lantic Mine,  Mich.    l^Ml  to  dal«,  Superintendent  Atlantic  Miue,  Mich. 

Starek,  Emil.  LL.B.,  LL.M.,  E.M. 1885. 

Keller  &  Stan:k,  I'aieuig,  llooiii  303  Tituea  Building,  Bruadiray,  and 
2730  Ellendnle  Avenue,  St.  I^uis,  Mo. 
1P9,V1887,  Asaistant  In  United  States  Oeological  Survey.    18S7  to  1992,  ABslstanl 
I^XHluiuer  United  States  Patent  Office,  WHShiugtoD,  D.  C 

Starr,  Chandlbb  Dannat,  C.E., 1881. 

Aildresa  unknonn. 
Stadnton,  John  ARsriTAOE,  Jr..  E.M.,  A.B.  (Haivonl),  .     1887. 

232  W.  Forty-fifth  Street.  New  York  City. 
188T-e».  Instructor  in  Mntliemalica.  Rochester,  N.  Y.    1388-90,  Student  in  Har- 
vard Univeniity.       IKW-W,  Student  in   Hie   General   Tlieological  Seminary,  S.  V, 
18<)3-93,  in  charge  of  Chnrch  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Wallace,  Idaho.     Ib93.  AnisUiit 
atChurchof  St.  Mary  theVirain,  New  York  City. 

SrAUNTON.  William  Field,  E.M., 1882. 

Superintendent  Tombstone  Mill  and  Mining  Co.,  Tombstone,  AriEona. 
11^83.  Assayer  and  Assistant  Superintendent  Vermont  Cupper  Co.,  Ely,  Vt  1)^ 
Aasaycr  and  Accountant  Dunn  Mt.  Uold  Mine,  Salisbnry,  N.  C.  1S83,  Assayer  Lc- 
dooi  &  Ricketis,  N.  Y.  11-83,  Constructing  Engineer,  C.  M.  and  R.  Co.,  N.  Y-  l^'-X 
AwiBtdUt  to  Manager  of  Mills  and  Smelter  or  T.  M.  and  M.  Co.,  Tombstotie,  Ariiuni. 
IWl.Consultiug  Engineer,  N.Y.  18*1,  Mining  Engineer,  for  T.  M.and  M.  Co.,  Tomb- 
stone, Arizona.  UM,  to  dale,  Superintendent  Tombstone  Mill  and  Mining  CD., 
Tombstone,  Ariaoiia.    S|ieciatty,  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  and  Hetallnrgy. 

Stearns,  Thomas  Beai.e,  E.M., 1881. 

Mining  Machinery,  Denver.  Colo. 
SruNE,  George  Cameron,  Ph.D. 1879. 

New  Jersey  Zinc  and  Iron  Cuuipnny,  Newark,  N.  J. 
1879,  Chemist.  Booth  jt  Eilgitr  Sugar  Befinery.    1879-82,  Chemist  with  Potter  i 
Ripgs,  St.  Louis.  Mo.    IKHiJ-ei,  with  New  Jersey  Zinc  and  Iron  Company,  Newark. 
N.  J.,  first  as  Cliemist ;  since  1S84.  as  Superintendent  Blaat- Furnaces. 

Struthers,  Joseph,  Ph.D., 1885. 

Tutor  ill   Metallurgy,  Columbia  College  Sehoul  of  Mines,  aod  624 
Eii«l  One  hundred  and  lliirty-sixtb  Street.  New  York  City. 

1H.-<V^.  Fellow  in  Mineralogy.  18MO-90,  Assistant  in  Mineralogy  and  Hetallnrgj. 
IBOl,  to  date.  Tutor  in  MetHllorgy  Columbia  College,  School  of  Mines. 
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Stuart,  WiLMAM  Henhy,  C.E., 1886. 

47  Liberty  Street  and  36  W,  Seventielli  St.,  New  York  City. 
1886,  on  railiray  surveys  in  MiiinesMn  and  Wisransia  with  C.  B.  &  S.  R.B.  Co. 

1687-89.  Fl-1Ioh  iu  Engineering  and  AuiaUnt  In  Sunimer  School  of  SurreyinR, 
School  of  Mines,  Coiaiubia  Oillege.  188t)-9a,  niHkiiiff  survey  a  and  sup«riDtendinR 
conntTuction  at  the  Hudson  River  Slate  UospilRl.  Poaghliei'psie,  N.  Y.  1890,  on  Bar- 
veys  in  tliv  Wust  Indies.     1803,  in  general  pnictice. 

SuTEB.  Geohqe  Augustus,  E.M., 1883. 

G.  A.  Surer  &  Co.,  Kngineers  ond  Contmetors,  139  Soutli  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City,  and  206  Maroy  Avcniie,  Bnioklyn,  New  York. 
1881-92,  Engineer,  Baker.  Smith  A  Co.    1892  to  date,  aa  above. 

Swain,  Alfred  Er-nest,  E.M., 1881. 

Supt.  Trinidiid  Mining  Co.,  Copala  (via  Maiatlan,  Sinaloa,  Mexico, 

and  <K)2  Prospect  Street,  Cleveland,  0. 

1881-84,  railroad  work  in  Mexico.    1H86-P8,  City  Engineer's  Depurtnieot,  Kansas 

City,  Mo.,  iucfaiirKB  of  sewer  work.    1889-m,  mining  work  In  Mexico.     1891,  liupt. 

San  Buenaveiilnra  Mininft  Compnoy.  Santa  Ldfih.  Sinaloa,   Mexico,  via  Mazatlan 

and  Fauna.    1891-93,  Supt.Triuidad  Mining  Ca. 


Temple,  Skth  Justice,  Ph.B., 1892. 

Winona,  Minn. 
Inittruetor  In  Aroiiitectural  Drawing  Art  Schools  of  tlie  Metropolitan  Uaaeam  of 

Art,  Fifth  Ave.  and  Tliirty-Second  Street.  New  York  City. 

Tebhune,  Richard  Henry,  E.M., 1870. 

417  West  Temple  Street  S.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

ISTO,  AsKistant  to  late  J.  W.  Foster,  geology  ofroal  fields,  Indiana.  19T1,  Oriawold 
Steel  Wurks,  draughting,  blowing  sleel,  etc.  18T3-T7.  Joliet  Steel  Company,  drenght- 
ing,  inspecting  steel  rails  and  eiplonilion  of  Callaway  Coauly,  Missouri,  for  coal  and 
iron.  1877-80.  Superintendentand  .Assistant  Superintendent  Smelting  Works  in  Utah. 
1980-B3,  General  Superintendent  HananerSnieiting Works,  Utah.  Specialty,  constrne- 
tion  and  operation  of  lead  snielting  works.    Resigned  above  position  September,  1893. 

Thacher,  Abthdh,  C.E.,  EM., 1877. 

1^27  Spruce  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1878-79,  with  Progreso  Mining  Company,  Trimfo,  Lower  CHliforuis,  Mexico. 
1879-8:1,  Southern  Arizona  and  Northern  Mexico  Mining  and  Milling.  188387, 
otBce  in  New  York.  Examining  and  reporting  on  mines  and  mills.  18OT  todate, 
with  Professor  W.  B.  Putter,  at  St.  Louis  aanipliug  and  Testing  Works  and  Washing- 
ton University.  Lecturing  on  Metallurgy.  Testing  ores,  etc.  Examining  and  re- 
porting on  mines  and  mills.  Superintendent  Central  Lead  Co. 
Thomas,  Frederick  Mavhew,  EM.,  ....  1885. 
20  City  Hall,  Symciise,  N.  Y.,  and  Box  204,  Skanenteles,  N.  Y. 

Leveller  (Instrument  man,  etc),  on  New  York  State  CanalB,  from  September,  18.87 
to  November,  18H9  (position  resigned).  Transit-man  and  levellur  on  preliminary 
railroad  survey  iu  Schoharie  Connty,  in  spring  of  1890,  Transit-mau  and  leveller  on 
Syracuse  water  works  during  the  winter  of  1890-91. 

Thompson,  He-nry  Clark,  C.E. 1886. 

Lorillard  I'lnce,  and  One  hundred  and  eighty-seventh  and  One  hun- 
dred and  eighty-cijshtli  Streets,  New  York  City. 
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TiBBALB,  Geuroe  Atwateb,  C.E. 1883. 

Continerlal  Iron  Works,  and  148  Milton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
18S3  to  dutc,  Ha  atuve. 

TiBBAta,  Samuel  Gaylord,  C.E. 1884. 

Continentnl  Iron  Works,  and  14S  Milton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
last  to  <Ute,  aa  ubove. 

TiLDKN,  GeOUOE  CVBOS,  C.E., 1876. 

State  Sohodl  of  Mines,  Golden,  Colo.,  and  310  Closaon  Avenue.  Brook- 
lyn. N.  Y. 

lST6-m,  City  Surveyor.  BrooklyD,  N.  Y.  IHSO-Sl,  Superintendent  DiindcrbeiK 
MiniiiK  Compitny,  OoorKflotvn,  Colo,  1881-82.  Cliernist  and  Ai«iyer,  Denver.  Colo. 
lHti2  to  diiti\  Prafeasor  Anu1>-ticiil  Cheiiiistry  State  Scliool  of  Mines,  Ouldeii.  Coin. 
1K81  to  dal«,  Cunaultinx  Practice  as  Milling  EiiRineur.  Specialty,  Analytical  Clieiu- 
iatry  and  Amuyiug.  * 

TtTua,  Warren  Harriott,  E.M., 188-3. 

Assisting  Sanitary  En);ineer  New  York  Bonrd  of  Health,  New  York 
and  Whilcstone.  N.  Y. 

ToSNELfi,  THE<)f>OnE,  Ph.B, 1880. 

Care  of  Win.  Dewccs  Wood  Co.,  McKeesport.  Allcfrlieny  Co.,  P*. 
In  cliargc  of  RefluiuK  and  Steel  Departments  of  tlio  Wui.  Deweea  Wood  Company. 

Torrky,  Charlru  Herbert,  Ph.B.,        ....    1880. 
PasjiJena,  Cal. 

ISftO-g3,  Aasintant  in  Quaiit^itlve  Laboratory,  School  of  Mines.  IBSS-B-S,  teachiof; 
in  New  Yorli  Inalituto  for  Improved  Iiigtruition  to  Deaf  Miitea,  New  York  CilJ. 
1HU3-MT.  ill  theeiuploy  ortheDuBuiaHaiiufacturiiigConipniiyof  NewYork.  iu  thrir 
brancli  in  London.  1887  to  preaeut,  managing  Germau  braiicU  of  BaBoi»  Manahu;- 
Dring  Company,  at  above  nddrera. 

Tower,  Albert  P^dward,  E,M., 1883. 

PouKlikeeiisie  Iron  Company,  Poughkeepuie,  N.  Y.  , 

Tower,  Fbedeeic  Wethebwax,  E.M 1887. 

AiisiHtant  Exnminer,  Room  223,  Patent  Office,  and  1400  L  St.,  N.  W., 
W»Bliington,  D.  C. 
1889  to  date,  at  above. 

Traphagen,  Frank  Weiss,  Ph.B.,  Ph.D.,  .     1382. 

Prufe}<sor  AnulytienI  and  Applied  Chemistry,  College  of  Montana, 

Deer  Lodge,  Montana. 

18S:)-84.  Clieinist  for  Williams.  Clarlt  &  Co.,  Fertiliser*.     1881-87.  Initructoi  io 

Clieniiatry  and  PliyaicB,  Staunton  Military  Academy.  Staunton.  Va.    1887.  Profewor 

of  General,  Analytical  and  Applied  Clietnistry  and  AaaayiDfi  in  the  College  of  Hoii- 

tiinaand  Montana  School  of  Mines.    lr««4-r<T,  Analytiual  and  CoiiBulting  Chemist 

StnuntoD,  Va.    18!^',  Prino)|>>l  work,  fertilizer.  Iron  and  steel,  clays,  etc.    Annlytiat 

■Dd  consulting  Chemist  and  Assnyer,  Ucer  Lodge,  Hont.     Assaying,  miscellaneaiiJ 

analysis  and  legiil  work.    1K9U.  Assayer  fur  the  Champion  Consolidated  Mining  Odip- 

pauy,  Dfer  Loilge,  Mont. 

Tha.sk,  George  Francis  Dosneij,,  E.M.,       .  .     188". 

K,  W.  Ilildreth  &  Co.,  2  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 
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1688-90,  Apprentice  uid  BUchiniat,  L.  A  S.  Bailroad.   1890-91,  Draoghtamaa,  L.  ± 
N.  Bailroad,  LoDisviile. 
TUSKA,  GUSTAVE  RoBITBCHER,  B.S.,  M.S.,  C.E.,  .      1891. 

41  East  Forty-ninth  Street  and  Santa  Marglieretia,  1125  Madison  Are., 

New  York  City. 

1S91-92.  Civil  and  Mct^haiiical  Engineer  Link-Bett  Eagineertng  Co..  PhiladelpbU. 

1893-93.  BHd tee  Engl iie«r,  Lon^:  Island  Railroad.    AealsUiit  EiiKinecr  C.  N.Y.  and  W. 

£.B.  in  cliarKO  of  Utony  Brooii;  viadact.  ir^OS,    ConsuitinK  EuRincer  Pott-an-Prioce 

By.,  Ciiba,  1893.    Assistant  to  Profeiaor  of  Civil  Engiiiecrinfi,  Colnuibia  College,  1893. 

TuiTLP;,  Edgar  Grangeh,  E.M., 1881. 

Box  1U9,  Ea^le  Puss,  Texas,  atid  San  Felipe,  Coahuila,  Mexico. 
1881,  Assistant  Engineer,  Tilly  Foster  Iron  Mine.  Brewster,  N.  Y.  1K81-82,  Divi- 
sion Engineer,  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erio  R.  R.,  Toledo,  O.  18!<3-S3,  AsSBfer  and  Mining 
Engineer.  Silver  City.  New  Mexico.  18«3-8."i,  Division  and  OlBce  Eugioeor,  Arizona 
A  New  Mexico  Rail  road.  LordsbuTgli,  AriEona.  I8S.1,  Constructing  Engineer  at  Mines, 
ArizoDsCoppeT<::o.,  Clifton,  Arizona.  1HMo-89,  Mining  EuRineer.  Cambria  Iron  Co., 
Jobnstown.  Pa.  l!i!-9  to  date,  Saperlntendunt,  Alamo  Coal  Co.,  and  Coahuila  Coal 
Co.,  San  Felipe,  Coalinila,  Meiico,  or  Boi  109,  Eagle  Pass,  Teiaa. 

Tyler,  Walter  Limcoln,  C.E., 1887. 

116-120  Front  Sirect,  and  1314  PaciOc  Street,  Br.oklyn,  N.  Y. 

188T,  Levelmao  and  Transitman  un  the  Roanoke  &,  Southern  Railroad,  Va.    18SH, 

With  J.  A.  Latham.  C.B.,  Providence.  B.  I.    1H8S-89,  With  F.  N.Owen,  E.M.,  Sanitary 

Engineer,  New  York  City.    1889  to  tlie  present  time,  With  Tbe  A.  B  See  Man'nfac- 

turiug  Co.,  116-120  Front  Street,  Brooklyn. 


Value,  Bevekly  Reid,  E.M., 1884. 

Address  unknown. 

Vanderpoel,  Frank,  E.M 1875. 

Clieniist,  The  Celluloid  Co.,  20.j  Ferry  St.,  Box  .55,  and  191  Roseville 
Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J. 
1»75-Te,  Salesman,  with  E.  B.  Benjamin.    18T3  to  date,  as  above. 

Van  Ahsdale,  William  Henry,  A.B.,  A.M.,  E.M.,       .     1868. 

Vice-President,   Chicago  and  Aurora  Smelting    and    Refining  Co., 
Chicago.  111. 
Van  Blaroom,  Elbert  Champlin,  C.E.,        .  1876. 

Hidalgo,  Mexico,  Care  H.  de  San  Francitico  Pochuca,  and  State  Min- 
ing Bureau,  Box  20S5,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 
Van  Cortlandt,  Edward  Newenmam,  E,M.,        .  1885. 

Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 
Van  Dyck,  Edwin,  Ph.B., J  888. 

Box  61,  Arlington,  N.  J. 
Van  Sinderen,  Alvan  Howard,  Ph.B.,       .  .     1881. 

Attorney  and  Counselor-iit-Law,  15  Broad  Street,  and  29  Washing- 
ton Square,  New  York  City. 
Van  Volkbnburoh,  Edward,  Jr.,  C.E.,        .        .        .     1888. 

Morgan  &  Bartlet,  41  Wall  St..  New  York  City, 
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Van  Waqenen-,  Theodore  Francis,  E.M.,    .  .    1870. 

CgnBulting  Engineer;  FresiJeiit  and  General  Mannger  of  Tlie  DeminR 
Ore  Co.,  Deniing,  Grant  County,  New  Mexico. 
VoLCKENiNG,  GuHTAV  JuLics,  Jr.,  Met.  Eno.,  E.M.,      .     1888. 

6Tj  Lafuyette  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

VoNDY,  RuDOLi'H  Harribun,  E.M.,        ....    1882. 
30ri  Montgomery  St,,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
IBSS-SS,  Assistant  Engineer,  Tilly  Foster  Iroo  Miue.      1885-93,  Cbenist  Pboenii 
Iron  Works,  Phoeniivillf,  Pa.    IPW,  Siipt.  Plenty  Hort'l  and  Skylight  Works. 

Von  Nabdroff,  Ernest  JtoBERT,  KM.,         .        .        .    1886. 
Instructor  of  PliyBies,  Barn.irJ  ColleRe,  343  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  and  202  Penn  Street,  BrwLlyn.  N.  IT. 
VuiTfi,  Hermann  T.,  Ph.B.,  Ph.  D.,       .        .        .        .    1881. 
Asdistant  in  Qimntilative  Analynis,  Sehool  of  Mineii,  New  York  Cily, 
and  New  Kochclle,  N.  Y. 
1B81-2,  Superintendent  Colambia  CTitmiol  Works,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    1883-91,  As- 
sistant Instructor  iu  Anal.Ttical  Cheniiatry,  School  of  Mines.    EngaKeil  in  ioTestifst- 
ing  new  Analytical  Ht'tbods.    Spccialtj-.  Comiuorcial   Organic  Aualysis,  Eipeil  ia 
Oils,  FatB,  Soap,  etc 

w. 

Wainwright,  John  Howard,  Ph.B.,     ....    1882. 

Chemist.  402  Washington  Street,  New  York  City. 
Walker,  Arthur  LuciEM,  E.M., 1883. 

KcyHcr  Building,  Bultiuiore,  Md.,  and  Lock  Box  56,  Morriatown,  K  J. 

1883-84,  Chemist  and  Assayer,  Old  DomiDion  Copper  Co..  Globe,  Arizona.  193S. 
Assistant  Superintendent  or  same  Co.  1H%,  EnKa^ed  in  caunection  with  Iron  Uetil- 
Inrgy  in  New  York  City,  1837,  Meclianicul  Engineer  for  Silver  KinR  Mining  Co-. 
Silver  Kiug.  Arizona.  ia-^(<-93,  Suporin  ten  dent,  Old  Dominion  Copper  Co.,  Globe. 
Arizona.  Also  regiort  on  all  cliuiiR'a  ofMining  and  MotallurKical  Property  in  Ariions. 
1H03,  Consulting  Engineer  Old  Dominion  Copper  Co.,  Arizona,  and  (ten enil Manager 
Baltimore  Electric  Refining  Co. 

Wallace,  William  J  KFFBR80N,  Ph.B.,  .        .        .    1886. 

Architect.  Whitcstonfl,  N,  Y. 
Waller,  Elwyn,  A.B.,  A.M.,  E.M.,  Ph.D.,   .        .        .     1870. 

3:j  West  Fifteeiitli  Street,  New  York  City. 
Wampold,  Leo,  Ph.B., 1888. 

204  Monroe  Street,  Chicago.  III. 
Ward,  Delancy  Walton,  Pfi.B., 1888. 

WhitcBtone,  N,  Y. 

Warner,  Joseph  Lowrey,  E.M., 1887. 

41D  Bailey  BuildinR,  Scnltle,  Wash. 

Augnut,  I8KT.  to  AugOHt,  IKS.'^,  Omaha  and  Grant  Smeltt'r,  Denver,  Assistant 
Assayer.  An^iist,  18^4^  lo  Jnly,  lrti-9.  Examination  of  and  Beportfl  on  Mines  ia 
Cuenr  il'Almes,  Iilalio,  ami  in  O'KaiiHgnn  .Mining  District,  Washington.  Manager, 
iM  Bi-llovue  Mine,  same  district.  July,  IK-iD,  to  Jannary,  1890.  Assistant  Superin- 
tcndont  anil  Ani:i!^aniatnr.  Golden  Monarc)i  Mine,  Oruf-oii.  January,  1890-92.  Ei- 
aniliiatlDn  and  Beiwrts  on  Minun  in  Western  Washington.      Manager,  Culver  Mining 
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Co.  and  T.  P.  VermilioD  Iron  Co.     1S92.  Eiaminatioas  in  Cascade  Bangs.    1893,  Ei- 
nminationsof  Iron  Deposits, Island  of  Tfiada,  British  Columbia. 

Watson,  Frederick  Morgan.  E.M.,      .  .  1885. 

Mina  Jlayo,  Casapalca,  Peru  (via  Lima),  and  403  Sibley  Street,  Cleve- 
land, O. 
1885,  Assayer  and  Surveyor,  La  Maria  MininE  Co„  Moiico,  18Sfi-89.  BriKineer, 
Mill  Sapi^riDtendent,  Sambrerete  Miiiiii);  Co,,  Mexico.  Concentration  and  Liilvla- 
tioD.  1890,  Engineer  for  Pern  Eiploration  Syndicate,  Ltd,,  Pern.  1891  to  date,  Exam- 
ining Engineer  for  Frecheville  Bros.  Special  Experience  in  Roasting  SebelUoni 
Ores.    Liilviation  by  Russell  Process  and  Su peri nteu dent  as  above. 

Watson,  RoLLA  Babnum,  Met.  Eng.,      ....     1891. 
Park  City,  Utah,  and  403  Sibley  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Assayer,  Caiidemena,  Mciico,  1S9I.    Supt.  Erection  of  Pnwer  Plant  for  Electric 
Street  R.  B.,  Atlanta,  Oa.,  1893.    September,  1893,  nich  Dewey-Waltf.r  Rellning  Co., 
UatsacHill,  Park  City,  Utab. 

Wedbkisd,  Edwin  Hutter,  Ph.D.,       ....     1889. 

Lebanon,  Pa. 
Weed,  Walter  Harvey,  E.M., 1883. 

U.  S.  Greological  Suney,  ^Va§hincton,  D,  C,  and  care  S.  R.  Weed, 
South  Norwnlk,  Conn. 

1863  to  date,  Geoldgiat  on  tiie  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  1983-89,  general  ecology 
of  the  YollowsloiiQ  National  Park,  especially  of  sedimentary  rocks,  with  esaniina- 
tions  of  t>ie  adjaceut  miuing  regiona.  IHSO,  structnral  and  economic  geology  of  tbo 
conntry  north  of  the  Yellowattme  Park,  with  special  ntudiea  of  the  coal -fields  of 
Montana.  Specialty,  economic  and  strati  graphic  geology.  Publicatloiia:  "A  Deadly 
Gas-spring  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Parle."— .SWeme,  "  Tha  Diatom-beds  and 
Marshes  of  tho  Yellowstone  National  Park."— J?oi.  Gatette.  "  The  Formation  of  Hot 
Spring  Di' posits." — Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  U.  S.  Oeologicul  Survey. 
" Geysers."— School  of  Mines  Quabteklv.  "Notes  on  the  Coal-Fields  of  Mon- 
tana. "—School  or  Minks  QtiABTEBLV.  "The  Cinnabar  and  Bozcman  Coal-Fielda 
of  Montana."— BuI/cHb  CeoteBii-al  Sociefy  9/  America,  and  other  papers. 

Weeks,  William  Huby,  Ph.D., 1889. 

789  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
1S8Q-90,  Assistant  Chemist  New  York  Chemical  Manufacturing  Company.    April, 
1890,  to  date.  Assistant  Chemist  Health  Department  New  York  City. 

Welch,  Alexander  McMillan,  Ph.B.  (Arch.),     .        .     1890. 
447  LexiD;;tun  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
1890-91,  in  architect's  office;  1801-63,  McKim  Fellow,  travelling  In  Europe;  1893 
to  date,  as  above. 

Wells,  James  Simpson  Chester,  Ph.B.,  Ph.D.,  .     1875. 

Columbia  College,  School  of  Mines,  New  York  City,  and  llackensack, 

N.  J. 

1875-79,  Assistant  in  Quantitative  Annlj-sia.  School  of  Mines.    Vacation  of  li!<T7, 

spent  as  Nlglit  Supcrintcudeiit  Pennsylvania  Lead  Works.    1879-83,  Instractor  in 

QnaliUtive  Analytlual  Chemistry,  School  of  Mines. 

AVertheimer,  Lewis,  Ph.B., 1887. 

Western  and  Bedwell  Streets,  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  and  316  W.  Forly- 
fifth  Street,  New  York  City. 
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WriEEi-ER,  Herbert  Ali-en,  E.M. 1880. 

Wnshinfiton  University,  St.  finnia,  Mo. 
DnriDK  I^HO.  AsxisUnl  GcnloRiat  in  Vtuh,  oil  U.  S.  Oeoloicical  Sarrej'.  Daria^ 
IHSl,  Asaiataiit  Enicinn^T  Denver  anil  Hiu  Oratide  Western  Rxilroad,  in  Utah  *nd 
Colurado,  on  location  inA  eonstrurtion.  Daring  IB^J,  Super! iitvn dent  Vermont  Cop- 
jniT  Company.  Ely,  Vermont.  From  1SW3  to  duto,  at  Washington  University,  St.  Louii: 
AiUanct  Proft^ssor  of  Mining :  also  Consulting  Mining  Engineer.  Since  laSl.  Aksiituit 
Hissourl  Oeologicat  Survty. 

White,  IIobert  Davis,  C.E, 1892. 

39  E.  Seventy- fourth  Struct,  New  York  City,  and  E«Bt  River  Gas  Co. 
of  Long  laland  City. 

Whiti^ck,  Herbert  Percv.  C£., 1889. 

AwiHtant  in  Minemlopy,  Culuiuliia  Collej-'C,  School  of  Mines,  ami  449 
Park  Avenue,  New  York  Oily. 
■\ViECHMANN,  Ferdinand  G.,  Ph.B.,  Ph.D.,    .        .        .    1881. 

Instrnclor  in   Ctiemiral  PhiJoSiitihv  and  Clieniica!  Physics.  ColumWa 
Uollepc.  Sdiool  of  Mines,  and  1 47  W.  Ninety-fuuri.h  Si. ,  N.  Y.  City. 
CoiiKuUing  Clieniist  Aoieric»n  Sugar  Reflnint:  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WiBNER,  William,  A.M.,  Ph.B., 1891. 

Chemiwils  for  Electro -plating,  87-39  Mechanic  St.  and  62)  NcIboh  PI., 
Newark,  N.  J. 
Williams,  Granville  Whittlesey,  E.M.,  C.E.,   .        .    1879. 

333  Genesee  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Williams,  John  Townsend,  E.M..  Ph.B.,      ,        ,        .    1873. 
Architect  and  Builder,  54  Franklin  Street,  and  871  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York  City. 

Williams,  William  Fish,  C.E.,  E.Nf. 1881. 

City  Surveyor,  Odd  FellowaBldK.  and  31  Fifth  St.,  New  Bedford,  Mnss- 

l!4!)0,wliii<:fl]linK  tb«  position  oT  Assistant  Eugineerto  A.  B.  Drake,  Civil  EiiginMr, 
of  New  Bedford,  I  acwpted  the  posilioii  of  Chief  Engineer  to  the  Cuniberlnnil  Lands. 
Ltd.,  of  Stewart  County,  Tenn.  P.  O.  address,  Dover.  ISIB,  Anslatnnt  Manager  and 
Engineer  to  the  same  l^>nipnny  ;  later,  Cliief  of  the  Dept.  of  Mining,  Construction 
sud  Engineering,  and  also  AsKiirtant  Manager  in  thu  same  Company.  1893.  rcsigsed. 
and  came  to  New  BeiUurd.  Elected  City  Laud-Surveyor  and  City  Engineer  with  the 
Oid  title  of  City  Surveyor  to  the  City  of  New  Bedford. 

Willis,  Bailey,  E.M.,  C.E., 1878. 

U.  S.  GenlosicftI  Survey,  Washinf-ton,  D.  C. 
June.  IH7i),  to  Jal.v,  1>^1,  Spceial  ARent  Tentli  Census :  sampler  of  iron-ores  and 
atudvnt  of  iron  deposits  tn  States  east  of  the  MissiRsippi  river.  August,  :S^I.  to  June. 
lt^-44.  fteelogist  in  charge  of  Pltciflc  division  of  Nortliem  Tiansrontinenlal  Survey. 
chiefly  eugagi^  in  coal  explorations  in  Washington,  Oregon  and  Montana.  July, 
ia84,  to  February.  l>^}.  AssisUut  OcologlRt  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  working  in 
Tennessee  and  North  Carolina.  March,  lHh«,  to  June,  IWKi,  Geologist  in  charge  of  Ap- 
palachian division,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  directing  work  and  stadying  geologic 
problems  of  the  pHlreoaoic  rocks  sontii  of  Pennsylvania.  1891-93,  Editor  of  Geologic 
Maps  for  Folios  of  the  Geologic  At1:is  of  the  United  States. 

Wilson,  Herbkkt  M.C.E., 1881. 

U.  S.  Ccoliijrieal  Survey,  Washington.  D.  C. 
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lSet-83,  Leveller  and  TmasitmHn.  arterwardB  Cbier  of  Preliminary  party,  8.  &  D. 
il.K.,  Mexico.  Ises-Sfl,  TopoRrapher  U.  3.  Geological  Survey.  lfi8!)-90,  Division 
Enf;iue«r,  U.  S,  Irrigatiou  Surveja.    1891,  Geographer,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

Wilson,  William  Alexander,  E.M. 1882, 

University  Club,  Salt  Lake  Cily,  Utah, 
Aasayar  for  two  and  a  half  years.  Superinteudent  of  Sampling  Mill  for  two  ycara. 
SaperinteDdent  of  30-3taiap  Mill  (dry  crashing.  chlorldiKiiig,  anialgamatlng  and 
liiiviating,  capacity  sixty  tons  per  diiy)  for  five  years,  flpeciiilty,  treatment  of  silver 
and  gold-ores aud  eiaminiiigaad  reporting  ou  mining  properties,  Supcrinteuding  of 
Miniag  or  MiltinK  Operations. 
WlLTSEE,  EhNEST. 

Car«  Gen.  N.  H.  Harris,  Bunker  Hill  anil  Sullivan  Mining  Company, 
CVicker  BuiltUng,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 
WiLTSiB,  Ernest  Abram,  E.M.,      .        .       t.        .        .     1885. 
General  Manager  Glcncaim  Mininj^Co.,  care  of  Bamato  Brue.,  Johan- 
neaburg,  South  African  Republic.  r 

18SS-8S,  Assistant  Chemist  Edgar  Thomson  St«el  Works,  Broddock,  Pa.  ISSO  to 
May,  1887,  Chemist  Colorado  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  Pneblo.  Colo.  May,  1S8T,  to 
August,  13SS,  Chemist  for  the  Globe  Smelting  and  Befining  Company,  Denver,  Colo. 
August,  I8.-48,  to  April,  1890,  Assistant  Superintendent  North  Star  Mining  Comptiny, 
Grass  Valley,  C»l.  April.  1890-Sl.  Superintendent  Menlo  Mines,  Grass  Valley,  Cal. 
January,  1892,  Eipert  work,  Nevada  Co.,  Cal.  January  to  Angnst,  lK-2,  with  fallfor- 
nia  State  Mining  Bureau.  August,  1892,  t«  Jannary,  1893,  Eipert  work  through  Cali- 
fornia.  April,  1693,  Manager  Gold  Mines  for  Bamalo  Bros.,  JobaaneBburg,  So.  Africa. 

WiNDoLPH,  Ernest  Paul,  Ph.B., 1892. 

Address  uiiknawn, 
WlTTMAOK,  CHARLta  AUGUSTD.-i,  M.S.,  Pu.B.,  Ph.D.,        .      1882. 

79  West  87th  Street,  New  York  City. 
WooLSON,  Ira  Hahvey,  EM. 1885. 

Columbia  College  School  of  i>rLn«a,  New  York  City. 
1S85-86,  Assistant  Geological  Survey  of  New  Jersey.     1880-87,  Assistant  Assay  De- 
partment, School  of  Mines.     1887-89,  Assistant  Drawing  Department,  School  of  Mluea. 
1891  to  date,  Instructor  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Drawing,  School  of  Mines. 

T. 

YoDNO,  Edward  Leavitt,  E.M., 1882. 

Aj^nt  Ttaser  &  Chalmers,  2  Wall  Street  and  317  W.  Eighty-ninth 
Street,  Now  York  City. 
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HONORARY  MEMBERS.. 


Chasdi-er,  Chari.es  F.,  Ph.D. 

Pnifessor  of  Chemistry,  Sclioul  of  Mines,  Columlaa  Cullof;«.     Address. 
51  East  Fitly-fotirth  Slreet,  New  York  City. 
Egleston,  Thomas,  KM.,  Ph.D. 

I'rofessor  uf  AlincraluKy  nnd  Metallurgy,  School  of  Mines,  Cubmliia 
College.     Addrc-BS,  35  West  Washiiigtou  Sijuare,  New  York  Oty. 
Miller,  GEOKOf  M, 

Rinjiwood,  New  Jersey. 
Rood.  O.  N.,  A.M. 

Pr<.fi's.s.)r  of  PhyBics,  Columbia  ColleKC.     Address,  Columbia  College. 
New  Yorit  City. 
Van  Amrin'oe,  J,  II.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Pr.ifi'ssororMiilhciimtics.SclioolofMiTies,  Columbia  College,   Address, 
m  West  Forty-seventh  Street,  New  Yoik  City. 
Ware,  William  R.,  B.S. 

Professor  of  Arc]iite<;ture,  School  of  Minos,  Columbia  College.    Ad- 
dress, 120  East  Twenty-eighth  Street,  New  York  City. 


HONOBABY    MRMBERS    DeCEASEU). 


Agsew,  C.  R.,  . 
Barnard,  F.  A.  P.,. 
isew'bbrby,  j.  s.,  . 
Peck,  W.  G.,  . 
rutherfurd,  l,  m., 
Trowbridge,  W.  P., 
FiSK,  Hamilton, 
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LIST  No.  3. 


Contains  the  names  of  Graduates  of  the  School  of 
Mines,  not  members  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, nop  participating  in  the  benefits  of  such 
membership.  For  this  reason  great  uncer- 
tainty prevails  as  to  many  of  the  addresses 
given,  ■which  are  the  best  at  hand. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  this  list  should  be  short- 
ened as  far  as  practicable  by  the  transfer  of 
names  from  it  to  the  preceding  List,  No.  2, 
under  the  Hules. 

(Revised  to  April  Ist,  1894.) 
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Adams,  W.  J.,  A.M.,  E.M. 18^. 

Room  15,  No,  132  TkUrket  St.,  San  FntnciBco,  Cal. 

Agramoutf,  Joa6  Cesar.  C.E., JSiB. 

Address  aukuowD. 

AgraiuonU:-,  I.  £.,     .    ' 1683. 

Puerto  Principe,  Cuba. 

Aldan,  Herbert  C,  E.M,, IBM. 

Address  an  known. 

Aldrich,  C.  H., 1893. 

Provideuce,  R.  I. 

Anderaon,  Gearge  Mendenhall,  Ph.B 1891. 

Enat  Wiiliiut  Hills,  Cincinnati,  Oliio. 

Andresen,  Cliarle*  Alfred,  E.M., 1831. 

Picksrd  A  Androson,  89  Gold  Sti^et,  New  York  City. 

Appleby,  John  SWrni,  PU.B ,         .         .         .    IS8S. 

Arcbitect,  216  West  Fifty-ninth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Aschman,  Fred.  Tlito.,  Ph.B I6»*l. 

Chemist  and  Prof.  Chemistry,  College  of  Pharmacy,  and  Se  Water  St..  Plttsborgb,  Pa. 

Ayeitas,  Alberto,  Ph.B IdSJ. 

Tugucicalpa,  Hondurag,  C.  A. 

AyreB,W.  C, 1883. 

Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

Batkley,  Howell  Finch,  E.  M 15*5. 

333  West  Fifty-fourth  Street,  New  York  (Sty. 

Bernard,  Aug.  Porter,  E.M laffi. 

xa->  Bust  Twenty-siitb  Street,  New  York  Oty. 

Barros,  Lonis  de  Souza,  RM.,  C.E  , 1^. 

San  Paolo,  Braeil. 

Beckstein,  Charles  Alfred,  Ph.B ISf». 

336  West  Forty-siitb  Street,  Now  York  City. 

Beckwith,  Cliarlea  Ellsworth,  Met.  Eug., ISSH 

South  Baltimore,  Curtis  Bay,  Hd. 

Beckwith,  Gcorfte  Aleiandec,  C.E 13P0. 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Bohlen,  Herman,  Ph.B. 1890, 

13.}  Enat  Que  Hundred  and  Fifteenth  Street,  Now  York  City. 

Behr,  Eilward,  C,E 1B77. 

Behr  Bros,  &  Co.,  293  Elevanth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Bell,  Hendereoii.  M,.  Jr..  E.M 1886. 

Bramwell,  Mercer  Co.,  W,  Va,.  and  Staunton,  Va. 

Bergen,  Chas.  Hill,  C.E,, 1898. 

Red  Bank.  N.  J. 

Berry,  Gerald,  C.E. 1889, 

N,  Y.  Matual  Gaa-Liglit  Co.,  E.  Eleventh  Street,  N.  Y.  City,  and  78  Morton  Street. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Betts,  Borneo  Thompson,  C.E 1690. 

191  Hslaey  Street,  Brooklyn, N.  Y. 

Bleecker,  Charles  Popbam.E.M., 1881, 

Atlsiitic  Dredging  Co,,  Bayonne,  N,  J. 
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BosMDge,  E.  B., 

75  West  Forty-flfth  Street,  New  York  Cit.v. 

Blisa,  Coilins  Peehin.  Pb.B 

60  Cedar  St.,  Eooui  9,  and  423  W,  One  Hundred  anil  Fifty-rourtli  St.,  N.Y.CK 

BoUes,  Bandolph,  Fh.B.. 

Entclewood,  N.  J. 

Boltan,  Hobert,  Pli.B. 

40S  West  Nineteenth  Street,  New  York  City. 

BreDiiaii,  A odrew  Joseph,  C.E., 

Address  uiiknonii. 

Brldgham,  Samuel  Willard,  E.M., 

49  West  Twenty-tliird  Street,  New  York  City. 

BriDCkerhoff,  George  Charles,  E.M., 

AparUdo  183,  Matauzaa,  Cuha. 

Bronson,  Edward  St«lle.  A.B.,  A.M.,  E.M., 

49  Gardeu  Place.  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

Brooks,  W,  F 

335  West  Finy-flfth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Brown,  Bobert  GilmaD,  E.M., 

Supt.  for  W.  A.  Clnrk  A  Bco.,  Boi   505,  Butte,  Mont.,  and  170  West 
Tenth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Bmckman,  Frederick,  E.H 

U.  S.  Mint,  and  130  West  Third  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Backingham,  Frederick  Endicott.E.M 

Department  Public  Works,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Backland,  Will  A.,  Pb.B. 

36  East  Twenty -Second  Sireet,  New  York  City. 
Bush,  William  Falki 


Addrei 


Cary,  Geo.  B.,  Ph.B 

184  Delawuni  Aveuue,  BufTalo,  N,  Y. 

Cairns,  Fred.  Irvan,  E.M., 

Ducktown  Copper,  Snlphiir  and  Iron  Co.,  Ducktown,  Tenn. 

Cameron,  John  Geilney  Mutt,  E.M.,  C.E 

AsBaycr,  Box  13B,  Nyack  un-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Campbell,  Alonzo  Clarence,  E.M 

Mining  Engineer,  306  Russell  Street,  Naifaviile,  Tenn.     Specialty.  Milling 
and  Conceutnitiou, 

Qtnfleld,  M.  C, 

Address  unknown. 

Curiie,  Joseph  Haiwell,  C.E. 

36  Park  Place,  Now  York  City,  and  New  BrighCon,  N.  Y. 

CarsoD,  Joseph,  C.E. 

31  West  Pifty-fllth  Street,  New  York  City. 

ChnroUill,  Alfred  Daniel,  A.M.,  MA,  E.M,.  PI1.D 

Helena,  Mont. 

Clarke,  Wm.  Cowles,  M.E 

Cranford,  N.  J. 

Clayton,  William  Bobert,  Pb.B 

Architect,  31  and  32  Eialto  Building,  Chicago,  III. 

Clond,  Leo  George,  A.B.,  S.M 

BI6  Monmouth  Street,  Newport,  Ky. 
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Calton,  Fredetiekanr.  Ph.B 

13(1  MoutAgne  Stceet,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Colt,  8.  B 

29  East  Tneuty-ninth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Comitock.Clando  Nichols,  C.E., '        .        .        .        . 

Addren  nn known. 

Constant,  Cliailea  Louis,  E,U..  C  E. 

33  Piirk  Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Cornwall,  Gcorfce  Boekwell,  E.M..  C.E., 

18D  LefferU  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

CoursBn.  George  Hampton,  E.M.,  C,E., 

All  drees  au  known. 

Covell,  W.  8 

<a  West  Seventy-sixth  Street,  Now  York  City. 

C«ykendall,Thoni»s  Cornell,  CE. 

BondoDt,  N.  Y. 

Cozzens,  Uarmon,  E.U. 

Address  nnknown. 

Cristy,  Edward  BuitoQ,  Ph.B., 

Oreenwich,  Conn. 

Cromwell,  James  William,  Jr.,  Ph.B. 

Architect,  29  Brevoort  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Curtis,  Charles  Gordon,  CE 

President  Curtis  Electrical  Mfg.  Co.,  Whlton  St.,  Jeraey  City,  N.  J. 

Davis,  William  Monroe,  E.M., ... 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Del  Catvo,  Francis,  CE 

Address  auk  nowu. 

Detwillcr,  Charles  Henry,  Ph.B 

Dotwillar  A,  Melendy,  Bennett  Bldft.,  Fultou  and  Nassau  Sts.,  N,  Y.  City,  t 
56  Danfurtli  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N,  J. 

Doolittle,  Charles  Honice,  E.M., 

Address  unknown. 

Downing,  Orrien  Pink  artan,  Ph.B., 

San  Leandro,  Cat. 

Dunn,  Gano  8illick.  B,a,  E.E., 

Elect.  Engineer,  Crocker- Wheeler  Eleetric  Co.,  Newark,  M.  J. 

Durham,  Edward  B.,  M.E. 

8ehool  of  Mines,  Columbia  College,  N.  Y. 


Eliot,  Walter  Graeme,  E.M.,  CE,,  Ph.B.,  Ph.D., 

'■  University  Magazine,"  70  South  St.,  and  University  Club,  N.  Y.  City. 

Ellis,  A.  Van  Horn,  CE 

Bartow  on -Sound,  N.  Y. 

Escobar,  Francisco,  E.M 

Medelin,  U.  S.  of  Colombia,  8.  A. 

Falos,  William,  E.S.,  KM.,  LL.B 

Address  unknown. 

Fenner,  Clarence  Norman.  M.E. 

no  Leonard  Street,  New  York  City. 

Ferguson,  George  Albert,  Ph.B. lS9a 

Va  Wilson  Stroet,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Fisher,  Lloyd  Wiegand,  Ph.B  , 18P0. 

31  E.  SevcDteenth  St.  and  109  E.  Twanty-eiRbth  St ,  N.  Y.  City. 

Fitch,  Cliarlea  Lincoln.  E.H 1S8S. 

Supt.  San  Pedro  Mine,  Sonor*,  Mexico,  fcnd  184  West  Forty-aeconrt  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Fitch,  JoBiab  HuntiaEilou,  E.M 

Address  Dukuowo. 

Fitzgerald,  George  E.,  E.M 1884. 

El  Faao,  Toias. 

Frsncke.  Robert  Otto,  CE.. 

W.  Passbarg,  Esq.,  Moscow,  Bussia. 

Fraukfield.Emil,  C.E.. 

53  W.  Fourteenth  Street,  and  328  W.  Fifty-siith  Street,  New  York  City. 

Gage,  Samuel  Edson,  Pb.B., 

Areliitect,  114  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City,  aud  FJusbiiig,  N.  Y. 

Oardner,  WbU»  Denning,  CE 

Board  of  Healtb,  New  York  City. 

Oarrison,  Edmund  Eoyt.  E.M.,  C.E 

84  Highland  Street,  Youkenl.  N.  Y. 

Geer,  George  Jarvis.  Jr.,  E.M., 

Merchant,  453  Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 

Giddiugs,  Edward  Everett.  E.M., ■ 

Merchant,  413  Boyal  iDsorancebnilding,  Chicago,  III. 

Gillette,  Halbert  Powers,  M.E. 

Ketch  am,  Idaho. 

Goldsmith,  Byron  Benjamin,  Ph.B. 1837. 

Am.  Lend  Pencil  Co.,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  and  IS  East  Seventy- fourth  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Gould,  Edward  Ludlow,  C.E. 

69  Uawtbomo  Avenue,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Granger,  Abbott  D.,  C.E 1992. 

198  Hooper  Street,  Brooklyn,  M  Y. 

Greene,  Wilkins  Updike,  Ph.B 1880, 

104  Columbia  Hoighia,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Gregory,  L.  E., 

Kearney,  N.  J, 

GrilBtb,  Vincent  Colyer,  Ph.B. 

Architect,  114  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  City,  and  IRO  Herkimer  Street,  Brooklyn,  I 

GriggH,  Wilfred  Elizur,  Ph.B., 

Architect,  Watorbury,  Conn, 

Haas,  Harry  Leopold,  Ph.B., 

Carrere  and  Haas,  3«  Park  Place,  New  York  City. 

Hamilton,  Schuyler,  Jr.,  A.B.,  A.M..  E.M 

Crelon-on-HndHon,  WeafclieBter  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Architect  and  Brick  ManuGkctnrer. 

Barker,  Charles  Sumner,  E.M., 

Address  unknown. 

Harmer,  Thomas  Hayes,  A.B.,  A.M.,  E.H 

113  East  Twenty-seventh  Street,  New  York  City. 

Harrison,  Newton,  E,E,, 

Elect  Engr.,  136  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City, 

Hart,  Bumbam,  C.E., 

Care  L.  W.  Hart,  ti  Court  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  aud  Bamsay,  N.  J. 
Out  of  healtb,  uuable  U)  piHCtice. 
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H«rt,  CfaarlM  Henry,  C.E. 

190  Lenox  Avenue,  Saw  York  Cit;. 

HwejiBwa.  YotliliioRukD,  E.M„  Pli.D. 

MJtaii  BiHlii  Slio.  No,  11,  Awi^fclio,  Nicliome  Kaiidn,  Toklo,  Japan. 

Hawkes.  Emll  MacDaugnl.  A.B.,  E.M., 

267  Fiftli  Avcuue,  Sew  York  City. 

Hay,  Arthur,  M.E., 

SpriiiKlletd  Iron  Co.,  and  SSI  So.  Second  SL,  Spriagfleld,  III. 

HcHth.  Fi'ederick  Milton,  E.H 

Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

Heinie,  Frederick  AuKUStng,  E,M., 

<loii«ral  Msnaeer  Moiitiina  Ore  Producinn  Co.,  Butte,  Montana. 

Uenituer,  Frederick  Adolph,  Ph.B., 

S3  Cedar  Street,  New  York  Cily. 

Hooper,  Louis  Moshet,  C.E 

Care  of  J.  B.  Hoofwr,  &)  Chambcra  Street,  Nen  Yetk  City. 

Holter.  NoriuHii  Betiiard,  E,M 

A.  M.  Holter  Hftrdw»re  Cfl.,  Helena.  Mont. 

Horn.  James  Thurnlon,  A.B.,  C.B., 

Naval  Architect,  and  13  E.  Fifty-tliird  Street,  New  York  City, 

Hornboatol,  Henry  Fredcriek,  Ph.B. 

39  Second  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hoyt,  John  Bherman,  C.E 

934  Firtb  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Hoyt,  H., 

Katonah,  N.  Y. 

Hudson,  Edward  Henry.  C.E., 

Address  unknown. 

Hnnttiog,  Henry  Ogden,  Ph.B 

Arciillect.  451  Censaou  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

HantinEton,  Cliester, 

Flnahiug,  N.  Y. 

Ives,  Arthur  Stanley,  C.E.,  E.E., 

Eugiueer's  Office,  N.  Y.  and  Bruoklyu  Bridge,  and  33  Sidney  Place,  Brooklyn,  N. 

Jackson,  Charles  Edward,  C.E., 

l-l  Conrtland  Street,  New  York  City. 
Jarmulawaky,  Meyer,  Ph.B,, 

37  Jefferson  Street,  New  York  City. 

Jenney,  Walter  Proctor,  E.M.,  Ph.D., 

U.  9.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.C,  and  Joplin,  Slo. 

Johnston,  Rolwrt  Andrew,  C,E 

Attorney  and  Counsellor,  133  Niutsau  Street,  New  York  City. 

Jones,  Thomas  John,  Met,  Eng .... 

Pulaski  City,  Va. 

Jordao,  Jose  NaborPacheco,  C.E.,  E.M.,  Ph.B 

PimliBla  Bail  way.  San  Paulo.  Bnrail,  S.  A. 

Judd,  Charles  Breclt,  E.M 

HSO  Peon  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Karr.CP 

23  Warren  Street,  New  York  City. 

Kecler,  Frederick  Sterling,  Ph.B., 

E.  A.  Kent.  94  White  Blitg.,  BuOTalo,  N.  Y.,  106  East  Tbirty-eighth  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
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Eiug,  Charts  Ph.B. 

BailroiMl  <vintriictor,  King  and  Dickinson,  Tucoina,  Wi 

Kletchka,  John  Jotepli,  A.B.,  C.E 

82  Vesey  Street,  New  Tork  Cily. 

Knapp,  Joba  AogaMiis,  A.B.,  A.M.,  iLM 

ChicHjio  and  Aanira  Smelting  Co.,  Chicftfio,  III. 
Knoi,  Charles  E.,  E.E., 


Jaa.  W.  Qneeu  t  C«.,  Pbiladclphia,  Pa. 

Knhu,  Bobert  Davta,  Pii.B 

108  West  Sixtj-rouTth  Street,  New  York  City. 
Kfirn,  Luuie.  Ph.B., 
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Ledoui,  Angaatns  Dsnion,  Ph.B,, 

A.  K.  Lcdniii  and  Co.,  10  Cedar  Street,  New  York  Citj. 

Lee,  Henry  Charlies,  CE. 

137  East  Twenty-flrst  Street.  New  York  City. 

Liebtenatein,  Edward  Gervniae,  Ph.a 

.W  Broadway  and  14  W.  Seventy- fourth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Lirdslej,  Stewart,  E.M., 

Oran)(c,  N.  J. 

Liviiigstnu,  Goodhue.  Ph.B., 

G.o.  B.  Post.  Century  Bldg^  New  York  City. 

Lor.),  Natbaniel  Wright.  EM.,.' 

Professor  Mining  nnd  MuUillnrgy,  Ohio  State  University,  Colnmbaa,  O. 

Lowndes.  William  Shopher^,  Ph.B.,      .  

42  Sherman  Place,  Jersey  Cily,  N.  J. 


McDowell,  Frederick  H,.  E.M., 

117  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City  and  MonUlair.  N.  J. 

Hcllvalne,  Aleiis  Reed,  Pii.B 

Arellit«c^  28  Enat  Ninth  Street,  New  York  City. 
McKee,  8.  H., 


Lns  Angeles  Terminal  Bailway  Co.,  Loa  Angeles,  Cnl. 

MvKinlay,  James  Buell,M.R. 

lOH  W.  Seventy-ninth  Street  New  York  City. 

McKleroy,  Willinm  Henry,  Met.  Eng. 

Cbshier  Anniston  National  Bank,  AnnUton.  Ala. 

Macy,  V.  E. 

18  West  Fifty-third  Street,  New  York  City. 

Haghee, 'John  Holme,  A.B.,  A.M.,  C.E. 

Caynga  Lake  Ice  Line.  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  and  2»  East  Thirty-second 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Uahl.  J.  Thomas,  C.E. 

Mills  Bailding.  New  Yo-k  City. 

Malukoff.  A.  J 

314  East  Fiflyflrat  Street.  New  York  City. 

Hanu,  Homce  Borchsenins.  Ph.B., 

Orange.  N.  J. 

Mapes,  Oiarlea  HaUlead,  Pli.D 

6H  West  Fortieth  Strret.  New  York  City. 

Mareh,  Charles  Wella.Ph.R,Pb.D 

NifUl  &  Moock  Co.,  123  Liberty  St.  and  i3.>  Fifth  Aveuoe,  N.  Y.  City. 
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Mntthows,  CFiarlGR  TliompMn.  Pb.B 

Arcliitert,  Elm  Park,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Matthews,  W.  D., 

St.  John,  K.  B.,  Cauada. 

Matsnl,  Nawoklchi.  Fh.B.,  Ph.D 

Third  High  School,  Osaki,  Japan. 

Mattison.  Joflrph  Godlo.T,  Pli.B 

Real  FittHti!  and  ItiHiirauve  Bmker,  30  West  Fuurteenth  Street,  New  York  Cit; 

Heiklebam,  Thomas  Mann  Randolph,  C.E 

G2  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 

Heisel,  Frederic,  Ph.B. 

3ffr  Henry  Street,  BroakljD,  S.  Y. 

Mesa,  Aiiteaio  Esteban,  C.E. 

Address  unknown. 

Hoeller,  Kadotph,  Ph.B 

17  and  19  William  Street,  and  33fi  Vfi-at  Twenty-nintli  Street,  New  York 
City. 

Morgan,  L. 

6N  Madisoti  Avenae,  Kaw  York  City. 

Morowood,  OcorRe  Barrow,  E.M..  Pli.D 

Tea  Importer,  133  Front  St.  and  l.ifl  W.  Suventy-siith  St.,  New  York  City. 

Harowood,  Uinry  Francis,  E.M.,  Ph.D.,       .      , 

Importer,  Boi  3087,  New  York  City,  and  Englewood,  N.  J, 

Mott,  Henry  AuRustus,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  E.M.,  Ph.D 

Miaing  EuKiiicer  and  Analytical  Chemist,  81  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Murray,  George,  E.M 

235  West  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York  City. 


Kumbu,  KiuKo,  E.M 

Nagasaki,  Japan. 

Nelln-,  L.  E., 

3fl  Coventry  Street,  W.,  London,  EoRland. 

Newton,  T.  M 

40  West  Sevenly-fifth  Street,  Sew  York  City. 

Neymann,  Percy,  Ph.B. 

Chemist  and  Assistant  Superintendent,  36  Michigan  St..  Cleveland,  O. 

Nichols,  Harry  Patmelee,  E.M., 

3f)33  Third  Ave  and  Hotel  St.  George,  48  E.  Twelfth  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Noble,  Oiarlcia  Milton,  E.M .         .         .         . 

Manager  Riittan  MCg.  Co.,  Annislon,  Ala. 


Oakcs,  J.  C 

423  West  Twenty-flrat  Street,  New  York  City. 

Oicranski,  Isaon  Henry,  C.E,, 

Address  an  known. 

Owens,  Hubert  Bowie,  E.E 

F^a^l's^<o^  Kl.tct,  Engineerin;;.  Univ.  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb, 

Oinard,  Janu-s  Giietrer..,  I'h.B. 

Fnltoii  »ii)fiir  Kefliiery.  Douk  and  Water  Streets,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Pulmi'r.  Cortlnniit  Eilwanl,  E.M. 

{iuiiiTjl  MaiiH);er,  Arcetitum,  Junluta,  etc, M.  AM, Cos.,  A«p«n, Colorado. 


Cc.,zoJ.,Co(>t^lC 


Parmly.Clifig,  Howard,  B.8.,KE. 

Tutor  In  Math.,  College  of  New  York,  New  York  City. 

Pazi»,Viacent  Felix,  E.M 

Cure  of  Wm.  B.  Grace  &  Co.,  Hanover  Square,  New  York  City. 

PedenoQ.  F.  M 

Adflresa  niiknona. 

Perry,  Nelson  W,.  E.M - 

Editorial  Staff  "  Elcutrlcal  World,"  New  York  Dty. 
Ffiater,  Pbilip  Charlee,  E.M.,  . 


Add  re 


I  niikno 


Pierce,  Harry  NclHon',  E.M., 

Address  unknown. 

Piatt,  Charles  Slason,  E.M.,     .' 

Assayer,  SI  and  31  Gold  St..  New  York  City, 
r,  W.  A. 


Pomeroy,  ^ 
PortQondo,  JoH,  C.E,, 


Oswego,  Oregou. 


Post,  William  Stone,  Ph.B., 


Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
Bemardsville,  N.  J. 


Powers,  Cornelius  Van  Vorst,  Ph.B 

2i  West  Forty-eighth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Primelles,  Jose  Alejandro,  C.R 

Mercedes  23,  Puerto  Principe.  Cuba, 
Priuce,  A.  D 


30  W.  Forty-seventh  Street.  New  York  City. 

Proctor,  William  Boss,  E.H., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Provot,  F.  A., 

Orange,  N.  J. 

Provot,  George,  Ph.B., 

Architect,  24  Highland  Terrace,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Radford,  William  Helsham,  E.U 

Lydenhnrgh,  Gold  Mining  Co,,  Limited,  Manchester,  Eng. 

Randolph,  Ediuund.  Pli,B„ 

E.  &  C.  Randolph,  T  Nassan  St.,  New  York  City  ;  also  Knickerbocker  Club. 

Raymer,  George  Sharp,  A.B.,  £.«., 

Mine  Superintendent,  Idaho  Springs,  Colorado,  and  63  Seventb  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Raymond,  Alfred,  Pli.B., 

(1903,  in  Europe) ;  123  Henry  Street,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 

Seed,  William  Bell  Stephen,  E.M 

HeleuB,  Mont. 
Rees,  B.  F 


aiattanooga,  Tenn. 

Kecse,  William  W.,  A. B.,  E.E., 

TliomiOD'Houaton  Elect.  Co.,  Lynn,  Mas 

Reynolds,  M,  T 

Albany,  N.  Y, 
Kichmoud,  William  Thomas,  Ph.B..       ... 

68  ThoDiua  Street,  New  York  City. 


^dbvCoo^^k' 


BigftB,  Geo.  WaahinfrtoQ,  Ph.B 

Ridgefleld.  Conn. 

RoberM,  Arthur  Cmn,  E.M. 

Addreu  nukDowD. 

RoberU.  Qncle  Sayra,  E.M.,  C.E 

Sewer  Buroau,  Dept.  City  Works,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Robertaon,  Kenneth,  E.M., 

Oencral  Manager  Wist  Snperlor  Iran  BTid  Steel  Co.,  W.  SnperioT,  Wis. 

HobertsDQ.  Bichard  Spotswood,  Jr.,  E.H., 

Jackson,  Hinn. 

Bobinaon.  F,  G 

Address  anknown. 

Bobinson,  Henry  AI*onl.  Ph.B 

Lawyer,  addreas  uiiknoirn. 

Boxers,  Charles  Lonls,  E.M.,  C.B. '    . 

Vi3  Broad  Street,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Bon.  William  Cu1eman,C.K.,  M.B., 

Entherford,  Francis  Morris,  E.M 

Assistant  EriKiiieer,  inaiiit«iiance  of  way,  R.  &  D.  B.  B.,  Riclimond.  Va. 

Bntherford,  L«w1h  Hopkins,  KM 

FmnkliD,  Pa,  and  t'O  Washington  Street,  New  York  City.    1889  to  dale. 
Manager  American  Oxide  Co.,  as  above. 

8aader^  Wilbur  Edgerton,  E.M., 

Mine  fiuyt.,  Kwinft  and  Seventh  Avenae,  Helena,  Mont. 

Savage,  Seivard  Merrill,  C.E., 

8-JOO  Paclflc  Street,  Brooklyo,  N.  Y. 

Sawyer,  Charles  Pike,  Ph.D., 

Address  unknown. 

Shack,  Albert  P.,  E.M 

Address  unknown, 

Shope,  Henry  Brengle,  Pli.B 

B.  M.  Hunt,  Metropolitan  Bldg.,  Nu.  I  Madison  Ave.,  and  19  West  Thirty- 
second  Street,  New  York  City. 

Skidmore.  Samuel  Tredwell.  A.B.,  Ph.B.. 

71  West  Fiftieth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Sloane,  Thomas  O'Connor,  A.B.,  A.M.,  E.M.,  Ph.D. 

361  Broadway,  New  York  City,  and  South  Orange,  N.  J.    Chemist,  eiperl 
in  patent  cases  and  author. 

Small,  FraDklln  Maurice,  Ph.B.. 

Architect,  lOB  Second  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Smeaton,  William  Henry,  C.E.,  K.M. 

3  West  Twenty-nintli  St.,  New  York  City. 

Smedberg,  Henry  Ashton.  A.B.,  C.E. 

J47  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Smith,  H.  A 

460  West  Furty-lonrth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Smith,  Maxwell,  C.E 

Adon  Smith.  8  Bridge  Street,  New  York  City. 

Smythe,  Boland  Mulville,  E.M,,  C.E., 

41  Broadway,  New  York  City.     1879  to  date,  banker  and  broker. 

Speyera,  Clarence  Livingston,  Ph.B. 

Aasoi'iiite  Profes.wr  Chemistry,  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. :  also 
50  West  Seventeenth  Street,  New  York  City. 


n.vJ.fCoO^^lc 


8tolln«cht,  Frederiek,  E.M., 

Editor.  11  Bond  Street,  Sew  York  City. 

Starr,  Henry  Fowler,  Ph.B., 

Chemirt,  Newark  Steel  Works,  38  Orleans  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

8teen,  James  l.iub,Ph.B., 

10  Enit  Thirty -eighth  Street.  Hew  York  City. 

Stevens,  Alexander,  C.H, 

P.  O.  Box  37 ;  and  No.  1  Neirark  St.,  Hoboken,  N,  J. 

Stewart,  Hunter,  E.M 

Address  uuknowu. 

8t.  Jolin.  Thomas  Matthew,  Met.  Eng., 

New  York  City. 

Stougbtoo,  Arthur  Aleiander,  Ph.B. 

S3  Eae  de  Seine,  Paris,  Fmnce,  and  1665  WaahiDgton  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Slougbton,  Charles  William.  C.E. 

1665  WasbingtoD  Avenue,  New  York  Cit;. 

Strieby,  William.  A.M.,  E.H., 

Professorof  Metallurgy  and  Assaying,  Colorado  College,  Colo radu  Springs,  Call 

Strout.  William  Allen,  Ph.B 

306  l^rlton  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Siifdam,  John  Biobard.  Jr.,  E.M ... 

14  East  Forty-first  Street.  New  York  City. 

Taylor,  Joseph  Brown,  E.M. 

?;  Adams  St.,  Columbia  Iron  Works,  and  541  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N. ' 

Thomas,  Franx  Charles,  Ph.B 

343N  Indiana  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

Thompeon,  Milton  Strong.  Ph.R 

Chemist,  Newbury  part,  Mass. 

ThompBon,  a  C, 

Potts vi lie.  Pa. 

Thoroe,  William  Lincoln.  Ph.R 

Little  &  O'Connor,  ^  W.  Twenty-third  St.,  New  York  City,  and 
eS  High  Street,  Yonkeis,  N.  Y, 

Tilgbman,  H.  A., 

Benato  Bros.,  Johatinesburti,  Transvaal,  Sa.  Africa. 

Totten,  George  Oakley,  Jr.,  Ph.B.,  A.M.  {ia»i) 

62  North  Eleventh  Street,  Newark.  N.  J. 

Toucey,  Donald  Butler,  LL.B..  E.M 

261  Broadway,  and  743  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Towart,  James,  C.E., 

Box  296,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Trowbridge.  SaronelBrwk  Parkman.A.B.,  Ph.B., 

Arvhilect,  7  East  Fortysi;ith  Street,  and  33  East  Seventeenth  Street, 
New  York  City. 
Tucker,  Allen,  Ph.B., 


Architect,  65  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Tucker,  John  Henry,  Ph.B..  Ph.D., 

(•lobe  Smelting  and  Refining  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Tuttle,  W. 

620  Sumaer  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Tnttle,  William  W., 1867. 

Springfield,  Mo. 
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Vnn  Bmkerck.  Robert  WmiI,  E.M., 

Artist.  68  Wnt  Flfty-sev«nth  Street,  New  Yark  City. 

Van  Bniiit,  Arthur  Hi>ffiu>n,  Ph.B 

AruhilMt,  27  West  ThlrleeiilL  Street.  New  York  City. 

Viinliiiien.  Dmiloy  Arthur.  Ph.B 

Chemist  Fibre  Uiiidult  Co.,  OrangebiirK,  N.  Y.,  and  135  Henry  St.,  Brooklyn.  S. 

Vnn  I*iiiiep,  David,  E.M 

Anbum,  PItcer  County,  Cal.    Fruit  ranch. 

Wainnright,  Richard  TIgbe.C.E., 

Rye,  N.  Y. 

WnllbridBc  Frederick  Kidder,  E.M 

71  DowiiinfcStret^^t,  Broaklyu,  N.  Y. 

Walker.  Joseph,  Jr.,  C.E., 

Mill's  Building  and  113  East  Thirty -seventh  Street.  New  York  City. 

Wanier.  Albert  George,  Ph.D., 

Kruschcrvtile,  Staten  laWil.  N.  Y. 

Ward,  Norbert  Reillieni.  E.H 

Morgan  Furn.  Co.,  IIMO  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Wardlnw.  Jumes  Bobert,  C.l-l, 

2r>  Chamhure  Street,  New  York  City. 

Witrren,  Charles  Peck,  Ph.B,  A.M.  <1H>S) 

386  Cliftou  Phwo,  Brcuklyii,  N.  Y. 

Warren.  Lloyd,  Ph.B. 

!V20  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Watcrhury.  Coriielina  Reed,  C.E., 

Lawyer,  2.=i0  West  Finy-IKlh  Street,  New  York  City. 

Wat*™,  QeorRB  SfttTord,  Pli.B 

Architect,  Andrews,  Wiitcra  &  Sherwin,  43  W.  PoTty-third  St.,  M.  Y.  Hty. 

Webb,  Henry  Walter,  E.M.,  LL.B 

Third  Viue-Prvsideut,  N.  Y.  C  &  U.  R.  R.R..  and  15  West  Forty-ecTenth 
aireot,  Nuw  York  City. 

Wels.  Paul  O., 

137  EH.<)t  Nint.v-Arst  Street.  New  York  City. 

Welsh,  Howard  FarriuKlou,  E.M. 

Mingo  Monntuin  Coal  »nd  Coke  Co.,  Middlesboro,  Ky. 

Werner.  Henry  Clay,  Ph.B.. 

l-JO  East  Siity-llfth  St.,  New  York  City. 

Wctmore,  Edwin  Atwnter,  E.M. 

Iron  Merchitiit,  Marquette.  Mich. 

Wheatlcy.  Jonejih  Ycndea.  C.E., 

V.  E.  Harrison  &  Sous.  30  S.  Ninth  Htre^t,  Newark.  N.  J. 

White,  Will.  Sherf,  E.M.. 

Dept.  Docks,  Pier  A,  N.  Y.  City,  and  430  (lold  St.,  Brooklyn,  S.  Y. 

Whitman,  Edmund  Pineo.  E.M 

PuriUn  Club.  Boston.  Mass. 

Williams,  Frederick  Harrisoii,  E.M 

Riverside  Iron  Works,  and  34  Virgiiiin  Street,  Wheeling.  W.  Va. 

Wilson,  (^lareuce  Edgar,  Ph.B 

Address  unknown. 

Windeekcr.  Clifton  Nichols,  C.E., 

Brooklyn  City  Sy.  Co.  and  33  Sidney  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Wood,  George  E.,  E.M.,  Ph.B. 

Architect,  63  William  St.,  and  37  West  54th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Wright,  .Mbert  Alleu,  A.M.,  Ph.B 

Professor  of  Geology  and  Natural  History.  Obeiliu  College,  Oberliu,  O. 
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Alabama. — Bii-mingham,  C.  A-  MeiHsner ;  Tutcaltxaa,  S.  "FiieAmM. 

Arisona,—  TVim/MMHc,  W- F.  Staunlon. 

California.— ftH/,V,  T.   H.  I^Rgett;  ffa,tf,  John  Gord.m,  Jr.;  Lot  Ah- 

y^e»,  W.  P,  Brugman,  li.  C.  EiiaWn ;  Palo  Alio,  L.  R.  Jjenoi ;  rtiw- 

deita,  C.  H.  Torrey;  San  Fraueiteo,  J.  L.  Lillienthal.  D.  E.  MeUi^ 

K.  C.  Van  Blanrom,  E.  Wiltace;  SMty,  E.  N.  Engelhnrdt. 
Colorado.— ^jr/«-n,  A.  F.  Bsrdwell,  C.  W.  Miller;  Cnlonnio  Springt,  W.  E, 

Newberry,  G.   H.  Parsons  ;  Deiicer,  H.  V.  F.  Furman.  M.  W.  lira.  C, 
F.  Laeombe,  B,  B.  Jjawrenoe,  (i.  A.  Schroler.  T.  B.  Steama:  Diiraaga. 

R.  J.  H.  Amy;   tikawmd  Spriiin*,  W.  B.  Devereux ;    Golden,  M.  ('. 

IhlsenK,  G.  C.  Tilden ;  Lfidvilh-,  L.  S.  Noble;  Putbh,  A.  8.  Dwiftlii, 

K.  C,  bMdy,  H.  K.  Eilera.  M.  B,  Holt. 
Connecticut.— /?)-/(VFp'»rt,  L.  H.  Norton ;  CollinwSle,  W.  Hill ;  Hartford. 

A.  L.  I*vy ;  M'IfoTd,  C.  R.  Harle. 
Delaware.— H'i7jiii(iff(o«,  H.  G.  Hft.skell. 
District  of  Columbia.— lt''M/iiJit;Mn,  K.  C.  Barnard,  I'arl  Bams,  J.  S. 

Uox.  Jr.,  E.  M.  Douplaaa,  W.  T.  GriawolJ,  H.  Hollerith,  F.  W.  Tower, 

W.  H.  Weed,  B.  Willis,  H.  M.  Wilson. 
Qeoraria.— S'lmjiHrtA,  D.  B.  Falk. 
iainoi».~C<irtlKiije,  J.  C.  Ferris;  Ckiaigo,  E.  0.  BarraU,  P.  Le  R.  Fewn. 

S.  a.  Fowler,  H.  I-.  HollU.  C.  L.  Miller.  8.  B,  Peck,  H.  A.  Reed.  F.  B. 

F  Rhodes,  W.  H.  Van  Arsdale,  h.  Waupold. 
Idaho.— ff-M^v  Bar,  ¥..  C.  Koch. 

Indiana.— /w/iiijui/io/m,  B.  J.  T,  Jeup;  Mancie,  J.  R,  Marsli. 
Indian  Territory.— //rtrfn/i'ira,  E.  Ludlow. 
IoWA.~ Bitrliiigroa,  W.  Boeeklin,  Jr.;   Dinvapm-t,  F.  P.   BemU;    Otlumica. 

S.  S.  Rice. 
Kentuckf. — LnnuiviUf,  A.  J.  Ijsmb  ;  MidJlrJutrmigh,  H.  J.  Merwin. 
Louisiana.- .V-'iD  OrtninK,  A.  L.  Black,  G.  S.  Fjislwicl:,  E.  P.  Eastwit^;. 
Maryland.— /i-i^Z/Hore,  A.  1,.  Walker;  (;if«co^,  E.  A.  McCalloh. 
MaaBaohusette.— ft«/ij»,  Francis  Blossom  ;     Vamhriilgt,  J.   A.  Noyea ; 

Midile,!.  A.  Anthony;  jVfw  B&lford,  N.    Hathaway,  W.  F.  Williams: 

Spi-i.-a/u-lU,  h.  J.  Piiwera. 
Michigan.— //oH.7/./«H,  R.  M.  F-iwaiJs,  F.  McM.  SUnton,  F.  W.  Denton; 

(liiUtmet,  J.  P.  ChanninK;  M<ii-qiiHlt,  R.  A.  Parker;  Fufofii,  W.  Kelly. 
Minneaota.- 3/»(H«i?»t/«,  W.  R.  Appleby,  C.  B.  Orowell ;    Wynona,  S.  J- 

Temple. 
MiflBOuri.- 6'<ii//inff'-,  A.  0.  Ihlaeng  ;  De  Sot»,  0,  M.  Munrue ;  St.  Iioiih. 

E.   H.  Harris,  W.  K  Hoyt,  W.  B.  Potter,   E.  Star«k,  A.  Thacher,  H. 

A.  Wheeler. 
Montana.— fl.«'-n«i»,  A.  M.  Ryon ;  BaUe,  F,  Sands,  S.  D.  Giffoni ;  Drrr 

IMgf,  F.  W.  TraphaReii ;  Grnti  Ftdh,  F.  Kleptko;  ffltfenii,  W.  H.  Al- 

dridge,  P.  A.  1^  Mannheim,  J.  R.  Parks,  C.  F.  Pearis ;  NrihaH,  R.  H. 

Raymond;  Sm>-Um%  A.  F  Einrich.  F  M.  Smith;  Widtf».  H.  M.  Cole. 
Kebraska.— 0«(«/i'.,  H.  Garlluhs. 
Nevada.— iS'iifm.  R  Niciils. 

New  Mexico.— -4AM9«cr7«e,  T.  8.  Austen  :  Denning,  T.  F.  A'an  Wagenen 
New  3ere%Y,— Arlington,  E.  Van  Dyck :  Bloomjield,  N.  Buller,  Jr. ;  Dover 
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F.  A.  CanfieJd ;  Englemood,  W.  W.  Burritt ;  High  Bnilg>:  C,  Le  Bou- 
tilHer ;  JeriKy  Oihi.  W.  F.  Downs,  P.  C.  Mullhiney,  R.  H.  Vondy ; 
Mamaroneck,  F.  V.  Smith ;  Morriiitotrii,  J,  R.  Btinley,  J.  P.  Femitng- 
ton;  iVewarft,  H.  G.  Atha,  C.  A.  Colton,  0.  E.  Graff,  A.  \V.  Jenlts. 
F.  \V.  Kinsey,  E.  Mew,  H.  M,  Murphy,  G.  0.  Stone,  F.  Vaiiderpoel, 
W.  Wiener;  New  BriiiinmiJ.:  A.  H.  Cliester,  W.  D.  Hornc ;  Omnsf, 
K  K.  Mosely ;  Fniaiite.  E.  W.  Guiterman  ;  IWtli  AnJinii,  \).  F.  Haaai's; 
Phiiffiey,  C,  Bnllman;  Pnncrtmt,  H.  B.  Coriiwull ;  Trfaioii,  J.  H. 
Janeway,  F.  E.  Pien*. 
New  York,— j4ff*«ii.i/:  F.  J,  H.  Merrill;  Hrentwond,  G.  B.  I^e;  Brook- 
Igu,  R.  L.  Allen,  P.  T.  Aiisten,  G.  W.  Behrinan,  G.  Berry,  F.  Bloesom, 
D.  D.  Book,  G.  H.  Ca«amnior,  E.  D.  Church.  E.  P,  CUrk,  If.  R.  Coti- 
-nell,  J.  T.  CoTConm,  J.  A,  l>eglinee,  F.  D.  Dodge,  L.  ii.  Eiigel,  S.  A. 
Goldschmidt,  W.   A.  Herckenrath,  J.   M.   Hewlett,  B.  0.  Hinman,  E, 

D.  Hiirlburt,  F.  S,  Hyde,  W.  D.  Jonen,  J.  R.  I^njtl.hom,  F.  hynian, 
H.  C.  Mannheim,  W.  M.  Meaerole,  J.  Middleton.  J.  Nusinith,  T.  S. 
Perkins,  A.  J.  Provost,  C.  B.  Rowland.  G.  Rowland,  W.  W.  Share, 
B.  Skinner,  «.  C.  Southard,  G.  A.  Ttbbals.  8.  G.  Tibbals,  W.  L.  Tyler, 

E.  Van  Dyck,  0.  J.  Volckeuing,  F.  R.  Von  Nardroff;  Biiffr>h,  E.  L. 
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In  tie  Ctitj)  at  t^ta  Yotft. 

Columbia  Collbgb  in  thb  Citv  or  New  Vork  u  the  prescDl  time  coaiisti 
of  the  School  of  Am,  Ihe  orioiiul  college,  founded  in  1754 ;  of  inadry  profesiioail 
schools,  to-wit :  the  School  of  Law,  Ihe  School  of  Mines,  antl  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  SuT^ons,  admission  to  all  oF  which,  as  candidates  for  professional  de- 
e-ees,  is  open  to  alt  siudenti  whether  or  Dot  they  are  college-bred  men ;  md  of  ihe 
Diversity  Faculties  of  Law,  Medicine,  Mines  (Applied  Sdence),  Political  Science, 
Philosophy  and  Pure  Science,  which  conduct  all  courses  leading  to  the  nniversity 
degrees  of  Master  of  Aits  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

The  point  of  contact  between  the  college  and  the  university  is  the  senior  year  in 
the  School  of  Arts,  during  which  year  stndenta  in  the  School  of  Arts  pursue  their 
studies,  with  the  consent  of  the  Faculty  of  Art^  under  one  or  more  of  the  Univer- 
sily  Faculties. 

I.  THE  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS. 

The  School  of  Arts,  c 
(ion  leading  to  the  degrt 
School  of  Arts  must  be  at  least  Sfteen  jeais  of  age,  and  pass  an  examination  o 
prescribed  subjects,  the  particulars  concerning  which  may  be  found  in  the  annual 
Circular  of  Information. 

II.  THE  UNIVERSITY  FACULTIES. 

The  University  Faculties  of  Law,  Medicine,  Mines  (Applied  Science),  Political 
Science,  Philosophy,  and  Pure  5kience,  taken  together  constitute  Ihe  Urdveistty. 
These  univertity  focullies  offer  advanced  courses  of  studyand  invesIigaUon,  respect- 
ively, in  (a)  Pnvate  or  Municipal  Law,  (i)  Applied  Science,  {<■)  History,  Econ- 
omics, and  Public  Law,  (iT)  Philosophy,  Philology  and  Letters,  and  (e)  Pure  Sci- 
ence. Courses  of  study  under  one  or  more  of  these  university  faculties  are  open  to 
membeis  of  Ihe  senior  class  in  the  School  of  Arts  and  10  all  students  who  have  suc- 
cessfully pursued  an  equivalenl  course  of  undergraduate  study  to  the  close  of  the 
junior  year.  These  lead  through  the  Bachelor's  degree  to  the  university  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

III.  THE  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

which 
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those  who  have,  are  admitted  on  terms  prescribed  by  the  bcullj^of  each  school  as 
candidates  for  professional  degrees. 

I.  The  School  of  Law,  established  in  1858,  offers  a  course  of  study  covering  a 
period  of  three  years,  and  designed  to  give  full  and  accurate  inslruclion  in  the 
principles  and  practice  of  private  and  public  law.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Lawii  it  conferred  on  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  coune,  and  in  addition 
thereto  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  conferred  upon  college  graduates  who 
comply  with  (he  conditions  prescribed  by  Ihe  University  Council. 

z.  The  School  of  Mines,  established  in  1864,  offers  Ihe  following  courses  of 
study,  each  of  fouryeais'  duration,  and  each  leading  10  an  appropriate  professional 
d^rce,  namely,  Minin|;  Engineering.  Civil  Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering, 
Melallurgy,  Geolc^  and  Pa&ontolc^,  Analytical  and  Applied  Chemistry,  Archi- 
tecture. The  degree  of  Master  of  Aits  is  conferred  upon  college  graduates  who 
comply  with  prescribed  conditions.  There  are,  also,  an  additional  course  for  grad- 
uates ID  Electrical  Engineering,  and  a  graduate  course  in  Sanitary  Engineering, 
each  leading  10  an  appropriate  degree. 

3.  The  College  of  Physicians  and  Sui^eons  offers  a  three  years'  course  of  study 
in  the  principles  and  practice  of  medicine  and  iiirgery,  leading  to  ihe  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  (M.D,), 

SETH  LOW,  LL.D.,  Pretident. 
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